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The  colon  after  an  initial  of  a  given  name  means  that  it  is  the  most  common  name  beginning  with  that  initial, 
e.g.,  A:  means  Augustus;  B:  Benjamin ;  C:  Charles;  D:  David  ;  E:  Edward ;  F:  Frederick  ;  G:  George  ;  H:  Henry; 
I:  Isaac;  J:  John;  K:  Karl;  L:  Louis;  M:  Mark;  N:  Nicholas;  O:  Otto;  P:  Peter;  R:  Richard;  S:  Samuel;  T: 
Thomas;  V:  Victor;  W:  William;  C..  Charlotte;  E..  Elizabeth;  F..  Fanny;  G..  Grace;  H..  Helen;  J..  Jane;  K.. 
Katherine,  Kate  ;  L..  Louisa  ;  M..  Mary  ;  S..  Sarah  ;  V..  Victoria. 


The  Index  to  Pseudonyms  and  Anonyms  follows  this. 


Abbot  P.  L.,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  55. 

Aberdeen  (Scotl.)  P.  L.,  95;  ventilat- 
ing and  warming  (Robertson),  435. 

Abington  (Ct.)  Social  L.,  tooth  anniv. 
of,  126. 

Abraham.  A.,  gift  to  Cornell  Univ., 
520. 

Academy  of  Science  L.,  Moscow, 
Rus.,  75. 

Access  to  shelves,  125, 189,  Cn-is. 

Accession  catalog,  entering  price 
(Gauss),  5;  crediting  gifts  (Gauss), 
5;  discussion  on,  €51-52. 

Accession  department,  use  of  books 
in,  45;  (Jones),  234-235  ;  discussion 
on,  (246-52. 

Adams,  C:  K.,  selection  of  books  for 
small  libraries,  107. 

Adams,  Emma  L.,  Treas.  N.  Y.  L. 
Assoc.,  477. 

Adelaide  (S.  Australia)  L.,  93. 

Adjustable  shelving,  25,  119. 

Advertising  new  books  (Sheldon)  121. 

Agassiz,  L:,  bibl.  of  (Holder),  131. 

Agriculture,  country  gentleman  s  ref- 
erence catalog,  447. 

Aguilar  F.  L.,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  branch, 
127;  removal,  199. 

Ahern,  M..  E.  Sec.  Ind.  L.  Assoc,  194; 
State  Libn.,  201;  "weeding  out," 
€22;  government  of  state  libraries, 
€32;  time  record,  038-40;  on  rpt. 
of  Public  Documents  Com.,  €52; 
invitation  to  A.  L.  A.  to  meet  at 
Indianapolis,  1894,  €67;  rpt.  of 
Auditing  Com.,  C82  ;  Pub.  Docu- 
ments, 507-508. 

Airdrie  (Scotl.),  gift  from  A.  Carne- 
gie, 128. 

Alaska,  books  on,  (Scidmore,)  304. 

Albion  (Mich.)  Coll.  L.,  gift  to,  88. 

Albright  Memorial  L.,  Scranton,  Pa., 
dedication,  200;  finding  list,  202. 

Algonquian  languages,  bibl.  of,  61. 

Allan,  Jessie,  £26;  free  access  to 
shelves,  €13-14  ;  insurance,  C25  ; 
Com.  on  Endowment,  514. 

Allen,  E.  H.  De  fidicuhs  biblio- 
graphia,  202. 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mechanics'  L.,  52;  book 
thief,  20. 

Altpreussisch  Bibl.  fiir  1891,  165. 

Ambrose,  Lodilla,  125;  study  of  col- 
lege libraries,  113-117;  college  li- 
brary and  education,  114-115;  ac- 
cess to  shelves,  116;  German  library 
exhibit  at  World'*  Fair,  499-503; 
German  catalog  exhibit,  500-501. 


Amer.  L.  Assoc.,  circular  for  co-oper- 
ation, Cong,  of  librarians,  Columb. 
Expos.,  41 ;  Columb.  meeting 
(Dewey),  44-45;  compar.  lib.  exhib- 
it, 44,  277;  outline  of  work  for  Co- 
lumb. Expos.,  44-45;  handbook  of 
lib.  econ.,  44-45,  108,  123;  better 
book-making  to  be  urged  by,  142; 
railroad  routes  and  fares  to  Chi- 
cago, 155-157;  invitation  to  L.  A.  U. 
K.,  157;  program  of  Columb.  meet- 
ing, 191-192,  260-261 ;  Columb.  ex- 
hibit, 261 ;  Chicago  meeting,  277  ; 
Conference,  278-279 ;  exhibit  at 
World's  Fair  (Sharp),  280-284;  new 
members  (Dewey),  293;  See's,  ann. 
rpt.,  Ci-2;  Treas.  ann.  rpt. ,€2-3; 
discussion  on  libraries  in  relation 
to  schools,  Cs-9 ;  rpt.  of  Public 
Documents  Com.,  €52-53;  rpt.  of 
Treas.  of  endowment  fund,  €53; 
revision  of  Constitution,  €53-56; 
rpt.  of  co-operative  com.,  €68-71; 
election  of  officers,  €56-58;  4th 
recommendation  of  co-operation 
Com.,  €74-75 ;  rpt.  of  auditing 
com.,  €82 ;  badge,  €84;  printing 
proceedings,  €85;  state  and  law 
sections,  €85 ;  rpt.  of  resolutions 
com.,  €86-87;  farewell  address 
(Dewey),  €87;  summary  of  votes 
on  questions  at  Columb.  Confer- 
ence, C88 ;  assoc.  of  state  librari- 
ans, €89;  mode  lib.  at  Bureau  of 
Education,  Wash.,  476;  meeting  of 
Exec.  Board,  Nov.  1893,  513-514; 
complete  list  of  officers,  513-514; 
standing  committees,  514;  council, 
514;  reprinting  handbook,  514. 

A.  L.  A.  College  L.  Section,  €90-91. 

A.  L.  A.  index,  35-36:  review  (.Ford), 
50. 

A.  L.  A.  lib.,  285,  476;  list  of  books, 
85;  catalog  of,  157;  influence  of,  278: 
exhibit  at  Columb.  Expos.,  280-284; 
catalog,  review,  294-295;  model  lib., 
Ci;  rpt.  on,  €65-66;  to  be  deposit- 
ed at  Bureau  of  Educ.,  476. 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Section,  124,  C 
90. 

Amer.  dramatic  literature,  1606-1789, 
(Ford),  447. 

Amer.  authors,  list  of  (Stone),  304. 

Amer.  Historical  Assoc.,  bibl.  of  writ- 
ings of  members,  70;  publication  of 
lions.,  96;  correction,  129. 

Amer.  history,  Pathfinder  in  (Gordy), 
485. 


Amer.  libs.,  English  criticism  of,  421; 
an  English  Hbn.  on  (Brown),  433- 

Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  L.  transfer  to 
Newberry  L.,  20. 

Ames,  J:  G.,  rpt.  on  public  docu- 
ments, review  (Cutter),  51;  finding 
list  of  public  docs.,  61;  letters  on 
indexing  public  docs.,  €72-74. 

Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  L.  Assoc.,  479. 

Anatomy,  bibl.  of,  (Nicolas),  446. 

Andrews,  Clement  W.,  €31,  €75; 
stacks,  €31  ;  English  advance  or- 
ders, €50 ;  Italian  documents  at 
Mass.  Inst.  Technology,  €75  ;  list 
Mass.  Inst.  Technology,  446;  Com. 
on  Foreign  Documents,  514. 

Animals'  rights,  bibl.  of,  (Salt),  28. 

Annuaire  de  la  presse  fran9aise,  etc., 
486. 

Annuaire  des  bibliotheques  et  des 
archives,  1893,  486. 

Annual  Amer.  catalog,  60. 

Annual  literary  index,  1892,  suppl.  to 
A.  L.  A.  index  (Fletcher  and  Bow- 
ker),  203. 

Annuals,  catalog  card  for,  9. 

Anonyms  and  pseudonyms  (dep.),62, 
132,  204,  304,  486.  See  also  separate 
index  following  this  index. 

Apprentices'  L.,  N.  Y.,  name  changed 
to  F.  L.  of  General  Soc.  of  Mechan- 
ics and  Tradesmen,  55. 

Apprentices  L.,  Phila.,  bequest  to, 

23- 
ArchivfUr  katholisches  Kirchenrecht, 

general  register,  131. 
Arlia,    C.,  Dixionario   bibliografico, 

302. 
Armour  Institute,  given  to  Chicago, 

13. 

Arnold,  M.,  bibl.  of  (Smart),  27. 
Assistants,  health  of,  178:  279. 
Associated  Mechanics'   Institutions, 

Yorkshire,  Eng.,  435. 
Astor  L.,  N.  Y.,  92;  book  thief,  83-84. 
Athapascan  languages,  Filling's  bibl. 

of,  review  (Ford),  479. 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  L.  A.,  197. 
Auburn  (Me.)  P.  L.,  518. 
Austin,  Willard,  pamphlets,  143-144; 

reference,  seminary,  and    depart- 
ment libs,  at  Cornell  Univ.,  181-183. 
Australasian    bibl.    (Flint),    review, 

517-518. 
Autographs,    Dreer's   collection    of, 

438-439- 
Automatic  step,  Cotgreave  s,  444. 
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Avhandlingar  ock  Program  utgivna 
vid  Svenskaock  Finska  Akademier, 
etc.  (Josephson),  522. 

Auvray,  L.,  Dante  manuscripts,  27. 

Azon,  W.  E.  A.,  index  to  translations, 


Babb,  Hannah,  199. 

Babine,  A.  V.,  libraries  in  Russia, 

Bacha,  Bug.,  bibliographies  metho- 

diques,  98. 
Bailey,  W.  W.,  Vice-Pres.  N.  H.  L. 

Assoc.,  45. 
Bain,  Ja.,  lectures,  museums  and  art 

galleries,  314,  €9;  com.  on  A.  L.  A. 

Conference,   1895,   C$  ;    access   to 

shelves,  Cis  ;  floor  covering,  €31; 

Standing  com.  on    foreign    docu- 

ments, 514. 
Baker,  G:  H.,  45;  branch  libi.  or  de- 

livery stations,  46-47;  printed  lists, 

48;  lib.  handbook,  49;  detection  of 

book    thief,    83;     rebinding,    186; 

schools  and  libraries,  196;  Rudolph 

indexer,  196. 
Ball,  Lucy,  Treas.  Mich.  L.  Assoc., 

436. 
Ballston  Spa.,  N.  Y.,  provision  for 

public  library  at,  52. 
Baltimore  (Md.)  libraries,  20. 
Bancroft    lib.    purchased    by  Lenox 

L.,  120;  epitome  of,  149-150. 
Bangor  (Me.)  P.  L.  A.  ,52;  loss  by  fire, 

126. 
Baratta,  M.,  bibl.  geodinamica  Itali- 

ana,  446. 
Bardwell,  W.  A.,  48;  full  names,  27; 

changed  titles,  98,  130;  literature  of 

electricity,  165;  scrap-books,  258-259. 
Barlier,    V.,    centenaire     bibliogra- 

phique  1781-1891,  202. 
Barnard,    H:,    nominated    honorary 

member  A.  L.  A.,  C6i;  address*  by, 

€61-62. 

Barrett,  F.  T.,  435. 
Barringer,  W:  N.,  salaries,  €28. 
Barton,  Edmund  M.,  C$. 
Bassett,  H.  F.,  Vice-Pres.  Ct.  L.  As- 

soc., 84. 
Batchellor,  A.  S.,  Corres.  Sec.  N.  H. 

L.  Assoc.,  45. 
Bates,  A.  C.,  elected  libn.  of  Ct.  Hist. 

Soc.,  15. 
Bate*,  K..  Lee,  bibl.  of  Eng.  religious 

drama,  533. 
Battersea  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  catalog,  97; 

rpt.,  299. 

Bay  City  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  197. 
Bean,  M  ..  A.,  85-86,  394;  death  of,  443- 

444* 
Beck,  J  A.  v.,  Li  jit  van  eenige  boek- 

en,  98. 
Beert,  T.  H.  de,  Gesch.  de  Neder- 

lantche  letteren,  1751-1842,  98;  co- 

lonial tra''e,  485. 
Belfast  (Irei.)  F.  L.,  24. 
Belhel  vie  (Scotl.)  P.  L.,  opening,  59; 

gift  to,  59. 
Bell,  J:  /.,  elected  Pres.  N.  H.  L.  As- 

toe.,  45;   exec.  com.  45;  death  of, 

Berlin  K.   Bibliothek,  verzeichness, 

97- 
Berry,  Silas  H.,  45-49,  printed  Hits, 

48  ;   lib.  handbook,  48-49  ;    manu- 

scripts, 86,  8  7  ;  rebinding,  187  :  lib. 

exhibit   at    Columb.   Expos.,   19^  ; 

Rudolph  indexer,  196;  dictionary 

holder,  €31;  reference  books,  C6y, 

cataloging,  €77;  binding,  €83. 
Best  reading  (Jones),  61. 
Betting  news,  blacking  out  of,  435. 
Bibles,  bibl.  of  (Minneapolis    P.  L. 

bulletin),  97. 
Bibliografy  (dep.),  37,  61,  98,  132,  165, 

•02,  301,  446,  485,  522. 
Bibliographical  Soc.,  28. 
Bibliographic  und  literarische  Chro- 

nik  der  Schweiz,  103. 


Bibliographyin  colleges  (Dewey),422, 
advance  in  study  of  (Poole),  471. 

Bibliotheca  Americana,  1893,  164. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  522. 

Bickell,  L.,  bookbindings  from  Hes- 
sian exhibition,  485. 

Bierstadt,  Oscar,  84. 

Big  Rapids  (Mich.),  bequest  for  lib. 
at,  443. 

Bigelow,  J:,  N.  Y.  City  Hall  for  Til- 
den  lib.,  78-80. 

Billings,  Hon.  F:,  gift  to  Univ.  of 
Vt.,  130. 

Binding  (Williams),  17;  durability  of 
cloth  (Fletcher),  40;  Amer.  vs.  Eng. 
(Jones),  40;  canvas  for  newspapers, 
58;  deterioration  of  (Kephart),  82- 
83;  of  pamphlets  (Austin),  J43-M4; 
rebinding  for  circulation  (discus- 
sion), 186-187;  repair  and  (Johns- 
ston),  246-247;  discussion  on,  C82- 
C83. 

Bindings  from  Hessian  exhibition's. 

Birkenhead  (Eng.)  F.  P.  L.,  Sunday 
opening  discontinued  at,  531. 

Birmingham  (Eng.)  F.  Ls.,  128,  163  ; 
access  to  shelves,  483;  branch  libs, 
established,  483. 

Birtwell,  C:  W.,  86 ;  salaries  of  lib. 
assistants,  85. 

Biscoe,  Walter  S.,  pamphlets,  236- 
238;  C66;  selection  of  books,  €46; 
reading  for  the  young,  Csg  ;  ref- 
erence books,  C62 ;  4th  recom- 
mendation of  Co-operation  Com., 
€74  ;  full  names,  €78  ;  indicating 
duplicates,  €84  ;  Vice-Pres.  N.  Y. 
L.  Assoc.,  C88. 

Blackpool  (Eng.)  L.,  483. 

Blackstone,  Timothy  B.,  Memorial 
lib.  given  to  Branford,  Ct.,  479. 

Blades,  W:,  chained  books,  27. 

Blado,  Antonio,  memoria  storica-bib- 
liografica  (Fumagalli),  523. 

Blandford  (Mass.),  gift  of  lib.  build- 
ing from  Mrs.  J.  E.S.  Porter,  52. 

Blatchford,  E.  W.,2o. 

Blind,  books  for  the,  at  Liverpool  P. 
L.,  129;  at  Chicago  P.  L.,  480;  at 
Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  521. 

Bliss,  Col.  A.  T.,  gift  to  Albion  Coll., 
88. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  M..  N.,  bequest  to  Colum- 
bus (O.)  P.  L.,  159. 

Bloudeau,  C.,  catalog  de  la  biblio- 
theque  de  (Denis),  164. 

Bodleian  L.,  cataloging  rules,  444. 

Bohlen .  P.  C. ,  gift  to  Memphis,  Tenn. , 
for  books,  55. 

Bolton,  C.,  bibl.  of  chemistry,  review 
fFord),  446. 

Bonnabelle,  C.,  index  general,  203. 

Bonsai,  S.,  confession  of  thieving,  3. 

Book-making  (Woodbury),  142. 

Book-plates,  bibl.  of  (Fincham  and 
Brown),  27. 

Book  prices  current,  v.  6,  303. 

Book  thief  at  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mechan- 
ics' L.,  20;  at  Astor  L.  (N.  Y.), 
«3,  84;  at  Columbia  Coll.  L.,  83,  84. 

Books,  errors  in  entering  and  cata- 
loging (Gauss),  5;  how  to  give  out, 
10-12;  chained,  27;  rpt.  on  lists  of, 
85,  86;  advertising  new  (Sheldon), 
121 ;  in  the  school-room,  292;  and 
libraries  (Wilder),  512-513. 

Books  wanted  (Ford),  132. 

Bookselling,  profession  of  (Growoll), 
1 66. 

Borden,  W.  A.,  Vice-Pres.  Ct.  L. 
Assoc.,  84. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Institute  L., 
Lend.,  opening,  129;  gifts  to,  129. 

Boston  P.  L.,  60,  197,  201,  301,  444; 
decrease  in  circulation,  177-178;  mu- 
tilation of  books  in,  390;  gift  to, 
300 ;  medal  awarded  from  Spanish 
government,  439;  petition  for  larger 
music  dept.,  479;  John  Adams'  lib. 
to  be  placed  in,  518. 


Bottini,  Ant.,  bibl.  briologica  i tali- 
ana,  130. 

Bourinot,  J.  G.,  bibl.  and  critical 
notes  on  Parliamentary  governm. 
in  Can.,  98. 

Bourne  F.  L.,  Falmouth,  Mass., 
catalog,  1893,  129. 

Bowerman,  G:  F.,  errors,  524. 

Bowker,  R:  R.,  €23,  resignation  of 
C:  A.  Cutter,  35  ;  Annual  literary 
index,  1892,  203  ;  trustees'  relation 
to  the  library,  227  ;  Com.  on  Reso- 
lutions, Cs;  Index  to  newspapers, 
506;  Councillor  A.  L.  A.,  514;  Stand- 
ing Com.  U.  S.  Documents,  514 

Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  F.  Ls.,  52;  books 
for  the  blind  at,  521. 

Bradford  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  52. 

Branch  libraries  (Schwartz),  10-12, 
291-292 ;  discussion  of  N.  Y.  L. 
Club  on,  45-49 ;  (Cole),  220-223; 
€26-28. 

Brandstetter,  J.  L. ,  repertorium  iiber 
die  in  Zeit-  und  Sammelschriften, 
98. 

Branford  (Ct.)  memorial  lib.,  given 
by  T.  Blackstone,  479. 

Braunsberger's  Entwicklungde  Kat- 
echism  d.  seligen  Petrus  Canisius 
aus  de  Gesells.  Jesu,  165. 

Brazza,  Countess,  bibl.  of  lace-mak- 
ing, 447- 

Brennan,  Ja.  F.,  Peterborough  (N. 
H.)  P.  L.,  476. 

Brett,  W:  H.,  regulations  for  read- 
ers, 230-232.  €46;  access  to  shelves, 
Cn,  €14 ;  branches  and  deliv- 
eries, €26;  insurance,  C26  ;  hours 
of  opening,  €45  ;  subscription 
books,  Cso;  reading  for  the  young, 
Csg,  C6o;  rpt.  of  Co-operative 
Com.,  C68-7I ;  lib.  statistics,  €72; 
4th  recommendation  of  Co-opera- 
tion Com.,  €74;  subject  catalog- 
ing, €76  ;  subject  headings,  C8i  ; 
Standing  Com.  Foreign  Docs.,  514; 
Councillor  A.  L.  A.,  514. 

Brewer,  R.  F.,  orthometry,  447. 

Brinkman,  Alphabetische  Lijst  van 
Boeken,  302;  Catalogus  der  boeken, 
447- 

Briscoe,  J:  Potter,  marriage  of,  300. 

British  and  Amer.  Archaeol.  Soc.  of 
Rome,  catalog,  445. 

British  library  act,  189. 

British  libraries,  list  of  (Brown),  15. 

British  Museum  L.,  additions  and 
corrections  to  author-entries  in 
catalog  (Pietsch),  37-40 ;  famous 
mss.  in  (Poole),  112. 

Brixton,  Eng.,  Tate  F.  P.  L.,  95, 
128. 

Broekema,  J.,  catalogs  van  de  pam- 
fletten  in  de  provinziale  bibliothlek 
van  Zealand,  444. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  296. 

Brookings,  Rob.  S.,  gift  to  Merc.  L., 
St.  Louis,  93. 

Brookline  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  158;  libn. 
wanted,  422. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  L.,  20, 46;  (Schwartz), 
10-11;  newspaper  clippings  at,  198, 
358. 

Brooks,  E:  A.,  public  lib.  and  school, 
185. 

Brown,  A.  N.,  €57,  €76;  salaries, 
€42  ;  accession  book,  €51-52  ;  re- 
vision of  A.  L.  A.  constitution, 
€54;  full  titles,  €78. 

Brown,  H.,  books  on  hist,  of  Venice, 
165. 

Brown,  Ja.  p.,  list  of  British  libs. 
15;  Amer.  libs. ,433-434;  lib.  exhibit 
at  Columb.  Expos.,  433  ;  guide  to 
formation  of  music  lib.,  479. 

Browne,  Nina  E.,  elected  Asst.  Sec. 
A.  L.  A.,  124;  in  charge  of  lib.  bu- 
reau at  Columb.  Expos.,  156;  shelf 
department,  €83;  attendance  sum- 
maries, €96. 
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Brown  University,  114;  Koopman  H: 
L.,  suggested  as  libn.,  300;  lectures 
on  bibliography  at,  441. 

Bryant,  W:  C.,  lib.  given  to  Tilden 
Trust,  13. 

Bryce,  Ja.  P.,  442. 

Bucharest,  lib.  in  palace  at,  96. 

Buffalo  (N,  Y.)L.,  198. 

Building  Trades  Council  L.,  Chicago, 
opening,  89. 

Buildings,  library,  St.  Louis  P.  L., 
57;  Hazleton  L,  Stockton,  Cal., 
94;  Milford  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  137;  New 
London,  Ct.,  153-154;  Lithgow  L., 
Augusta,  Me.,  158  ;  Evanston  (111.) 
P.  L.,  159  ;  Groton  (Mass.)  P.  L., 
199 ;  Carnegie  F.  L.,  Alleghany, 
Pa.,  288-290;  Kansas  State  Univ. 
L.,  297;  San  Francisco  P.  L.,  298; 
Sutro  L.  (San  Francisco),  298;  Sor- 
rento (Me.)  P.  L.,442;  Ilion  (N.  Y.) 
P.  L.,  481  ;  Clarke  P.  L.,  Marietta, 
Ga.,  482;  McGill  Univ.,  Montreal, 
Can.,  484 ;  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  P. 
L.,  481;  Slater  L.,  Jewett  City,  Ct., 
511;  Newberry  L.,  Chicago,  519. 

Buncher,  Mrs.  M..  A.,  resignation 
from  Manchester  (N.  H.)  L.,  484. 

Burgoyne,  F.  J.,  435. 

Burke,  Sir  B.,  sale  of  lib.,  96. 

Burrage,  Alvah  H.,  bequest  to  Leo- 
minster  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  522. 

Bursch,  Daniel  F.  W.,  appointed 
libn.  Portland  (Ore.)  P.  L.,  129; 
marriage  of,  164. 

Butte  City,  Mont.,  proposed  new 
building,  89;  rpt.,  198. 

Calhoun,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  129. 

Californian  writers  and  literature 
(Cummins),  447. 

Camberwel!  ( London)  P.  L.,  opening-, 
483;  gifts  to,  483. 

Cambria  L.  Assoc.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
199. 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  F.  P.  L.,  521. 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  89;  local 
deliveries  at,  82. 

Campori,  Marchese  Giuseppe,  bibl. 
del  (Namias),  131. 

Canadian  history,  bibl.  of,  98. 

Canestrelli,  G.,  bibl.  degli  scritti  di 
Giuseppe  Mazzini,  27, 

Canton  (111.)  new  lib.  building,  519. 

Canton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  52. 

Card  catalog,  498 ;  cases  for,  201  ; 
(lies),  217. 

Cardon,  F.,  Publicazioni  geografiche 
stampate  in  Italia,  1800-1890,  98. 

Cards,  playing,  bibl.  and  hist,  of,  38. 

Carnegie,  A.,  gift  to  Belhelvie,  Scotl., 
59  ;  gift  to  Airdrie,  Scotl.,  128. 

Carnegie  F.  L.,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  126, 
197;  account  of,  288-290;  civil  ser- 
vice rules  at,  518. 

Carnegie  F.  L.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  com- 
petitive designs  for,  23. 

Carpenter,  Delia,  appointed  lib.  Wil- 
limantic  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  60. 

Carr,  H:  J.,  branch  libs,  or  delivery 
stations,  46  ;  printed  lists,  49  ;  fixt- 
ures, furniture,  and  fittings,  225  ; 
treas.  rpt.  A.  L.  A.,  C2-4;  li- 
braries and  schools,  Cs-6 ;  mo- 
tion, €23;  insuring  card  catalogs, 
C26  ;  stacks,  C3o-3i  ;  chairs,  C^i; 
salaries,  C34  ;  ordering  books,  C48; 
recorder  of  A.  L.  A.,  514. 

Carrington,  L..  M.,  Sec.  Conn.  L. 
Assoc.,  84. 

Carvalho  e  Vasconcellos,  Relapao  de 
di  versos  mappas  etc.,  28. 

Carver,  L.  D.,  127. 

Case,  Newton,  gift  to  Hartford 
Theol.  Seminary,  53. 

Case  L.,  Cleveland,  O.,  exhibition  of 
Greek  classical  works  at,  519. 

Case  Memorial  L.,  Hartford,  Ct., 
dedication,  53,  159. 

Catacombenbibliotheek  (Borg),  447. 


Catalog  cards,  specimen  of,  9;  sample 
of  Lib.  Bureau,  509 ;  titles  for  Ru- 
dolph indexer,  samples,  510  ;  case 
for,  C?!. 

Catalog-holder,  adjustable,  299-300. 

Cataloging,  abreviation  of  forenames 
(Crandall),  4 ;  question  of  salary 
for,  4  ;  errors  in  (Gauss),  5-8 ;  mod- 
ified and  compound  letters  (Gauss), 
6;  compound  words  (Gauss),  7;  ab- 
breviation of  given  names  (Gauss), 
7-8;  list  of  additions  to  and  correc- 
tions in  (Pietsch),  37-40;  pamphlets 
(Austin),  143-144;  (Lane),  238-240; 
discussion  on,  C75-8o  ;  full  names 
at  Newberry  L.,  302;  central  card, 
508-509. 

Cataloging  and  classification  (dep.), 
26,  60,  97,  129,  164,  202,  301,  444,  484, 
522. 

Catalogs  in  libraries,  108 ;  various 
forms  of,  and  mechanical  bindings 
(Sacconi),  423-427;  insuring  card, 
C26;  encyclopaedic  catalog,  445. 

Cattell,  S..  W.,  Com.  on  Library 
School  and  training  classes,  514. 

Cedar  Falls  (la  )  P.  L.,  159. 

Century  Club,  N.  Y.,  receipt  of  Gra- 
ham lib.,  482. 

Cerroti,  Fr.,  .Bibl.  di  Roma  medic- 
vale,  447. 

Cervantes,  bibl.  of  (Kelly),  61. 

Chaffee,  Nellie  W.,  Asst.  Sec.  Ct.  L. 
Assoc.,  84. 

Chairs,  Csi. 

Chalmers,  Lucy,  resignation  from 
Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  300. 

Champion,  G.  C.,  catalog  of  lib.  of 
Lond.  Entomological  Soc.,  445. 

Chandler.  Miss  E.  M.,  €74;  reference 
books,  C62,  C63;  shelf-lists,  C84. 

Chapman,  M.,  Vice-Pres.  Col.  L.  A., 

31. 

Charging  systems,  42,  86 ;  ledger 
(Plummer),  243 ;  temporary  slip 
(Plummer),  244 ;  card  (Plummer), 
244 ;  two-card  (Plummer),  245 ; 
dummy  (Plummer),  246. 

Charleston  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  89. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  L.  Soc.,  i45th 
anniv.,  296. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  L.  A.,  52. 

Cheltenham  (Eng.)  P.  L.  catalog, 
484. 

Chemical  literature,  report  of  com. 
on  indexing,  150-153;  list  of  indexes 
to,  151-152. 

Chemical  terms,  rules  for  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of,  15. 

Chemistry,  Bolton's  bibl.  of,  review, 
(Ford),  437. 

Chester  (Pa.)  P.  L.,  name  of  Mechan- 
ics' L.  changed  to,  159. 

Chicago,  gift  to,  13;  three  new  libra- 
ries at,  70. 

Chicago  Historical  Soc.  L.,  laying 
corner-stone,  20. 

Chicago  L.  Club,  8th  meeting,  17; 
9th  meeting,  18;  toth  meeting,  87; 
accommodations  at  Columbian 
Expos.,  rpt.  of  com.,  87 ;  nth 
meeting,  125;  special  meeting,  158; 
isth  meeting,  477. 

Chicago  P.  L.,  56,  198;  collection  of 
Columbian  literature  to  be  made, 
480 ;  books  for  the  blind  at,  480; 
corner-stone  of  new  building  laid, 
519. 

Children's  Library,  Columb.  Expos., 
198,  285. 

Chinookan  languages,  Filling's  bibl. 
of,  review  (Ford),  479. 

Chivers,  Cedric,  C23. 

Cincinnati  P.  L.,  delivery  stations, 
89;  literature  and  science  bul.,  97; 
need  of  new  library.  480;  annexa- 
tion of  suburban  districts,  480. 

City  Institute  F.  L.,  Phila.  Pa.,  127; 
appeal  on  Pepper  bequest  dis- 
missed, 120. 


Clark,  J.  T.,  435. 

Clarke,   Edith  E.,  17,  41,  C74  ;  rpt. 

Co-operation   Com.,    C68~7i  ;    4th 

recommendation    of    Co-operative 

Com..C74. 
Clarke  P.  L.,  Marietta,  Ga.,  opening 

of,  481;  new  building,  reproduction 

of  Brit.  Mus.,  482;   gift  of  books, 

482. 
Clarke,  S  .  Freeman,  gift  of  books  to 

Marietta,  Ga.,  482. 
Classification     (Kcphart),      240-242 ; 

(Trail),  434. 
Classified  index,  123. 
Cldment,    J.   H.,  Inventaire  archeo- 

logique  et  bibliographique  dep.  de 

1'Allier,  165. 

Clerkenwell  (London)  P.  L.,  96. 
Cleveland,  Josephine  P.,  Cs8. 
Cleveland  (O.)  Law  L.,  20,  89,  90; 

book  thief  at,  Ci4- 
Clipping  bureau,  129. 
Coe,    Ellen    M.,    C$,    C84;   fiction, 

250-251,   Cs8  ;    buying  books,  Cs8, 

C6o;    reference    books,  C6s;  shelf 

department,  C84;    Vice-Pres.  N.  Y. 

L.  Assoc.,  C88;   Councillor  A.  L. 

A.,  514. 
Cohen,  Max,    libn.  Maimonides  L., 

N.  Y.,  entering   new   profession, 

2OI. 

Cole,  G:  W.,  87;  branches  and  deliv- 
ery stations,  46,  220-223,  (^27; 
printed  lists,  47,  48;  rebinding, 
186-187;  Lib.  School  at  Albany, 
194-195:  Pres.  N.  Y.  L.  Club,  196; 
libraries  and  schools,  293,  C6,  C?  ; 
list  of  pseudonyms,  304;  book  anno- 
tation, Ci8;  insurance,  C25,  C26; 
salaries,  Css;  libn.  as  secretary 
of  the  board,  C44  ;  hours  of  open- 
ing, C45  ;  ordering,  €48  ;  reading 
for  the  young,  £58,  C6o;  rpt.  of 
Library  School  Com.,  Cys;  subject 
catalog,  C77  ;  binding,  C83  ;  rpt. 
of  auditing  com.,  C82;  Vice-Pres. 
New  Jersey  L.  A.,  477;  Treasurer 
A.  L.  A.,  514. 

Coles,  J.  A.,  Biog.  sketch  of  Abraham 
Coles,  6t. 

College  librarians  (Ambrose),  1 13-1 17. 

College  libraries  (Ambrose),  113-117; 
as  related  to  education  (Ambrose), 
114-115;  classification  in  (Ambrose), 
"SI  government  of  (Ambrose),  115; 
how  to  use  (Ambrose),  116-117; 
(Utley),  226;  schools  and  (Little), 
431-443. 

Collingwood,  W.  G.,  Life  and  work 
of  Ruskin-,  202. 

Colonial  trade,  bibl.  of  (Ripley),  304; 
(Beer),  485. 

Colorado  Coll.  L.,  Colorado  Springs, 
corner-stone  of  new  building  laid, 
296. 

Colorado  Medical  Assoc.    organiza- 

.   tion,  440;  catalog  of,  445. 

Colorado  Scientific  Soc.,  gift  of  lib. 
of  J.  F.  Main,  159. 

Colorado  State  L.  Assoc.,  plan  for 
organization,  20,  85. 

Columbia  Coll.  L.,  gift  to,  20;  book 
thief  at,  83,  84. 

Columb.  Expos.,  A.  L.  A.  library  ex- 
hibit, 15,  (Dewey)  44,  (Berry)  195, 
(Sharpe)  280-282;  circular  for  co- 
operation of  members  of  library 
profession,  41;  hotel  accommoda- 
tions at  Chicago  (Hild),  62;  topics 
for  A.  L.  A.  meeting,  123-125,  157, 
260-261;  rpt.  of  progress  of  com., 
157;  Cong,  of  Librarians,  partial 
program,  191;  L.  A.  U.  K.  delega- 
tion, 191 ;  children's  lib.  exhibit, 
198;  plan  of  location  of  book  ex- 
hibit, 211;  plan  of  location  of  pub- 
lishers' houses,  212;  publishers'  ex- 
hibits (Growoll),  262-265;  some  of 
the  libraries  at  (Garland),  284-288; 
work  of  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  cpm., 
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Ci-a;  rpt.  of  A.  L.  A.  Com.  for, 
€55-66 ;  German  library  exhibit 
(Ambrose),  499-503;  German  cata- 
loging exhibit  (Ambrose),  500-501. 

Columbus,  Madrid  R.  Acad.  de  la 
Historia,  bibliografia  de  libros  y 
documentos  concern,  a  Cristobal 
Colon,  98. 

Columbus,  reading  notes  on,  28;  let- 
ter of,  127;  first  "  epistola"  of,  303. 

Columbus  (O.)  P.  L.,  removal  of 
books  of  school  board,  159;  bequest 
from  Mrs.  M..  N.  Bliss,  159. 

Comenius,  J:  A.,  life  and  educational 
works  (Laurie),  166. 

Compayrt',  G  ,  Abelard  and  the  ori- 
gin and  early  hist,  of  universities, 
165. 

Concord  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  access  to 
shelves,  1*9. 

Congregational  Assoc.  L.,  rpt.,  439. 

Connecticut  L.  Assoc.,  84,  193,  436. 

Connecticut  State  L.,  com.,  296;  offi- 
cers appointed,  439;  circular  on  li- 
brary law,  519. 

Constantinople,  proposed  public  li- 
brary, 299;  new  library  to  be  erect- 
ed, 483. 

Constituencies,  adaptation  of  libra- 
ries to  (Green),  219-220;  discussion 
on,  €18-22. 

Cooke,  H:  H.,  time  record,  €39; 
salaries,  €41-42  ;  ordering,  €47-49; 
life  insurance,  €85. 

Coolbiith,  Ina  D.,  26. 

Cooper,  Pro/.,  access  to  shelves,  125. 

Cooper  Union  F.  L.,  N.  Y.,  bequest 
to,  22;  reopening  of,  482. 

Cornell  Univ.  L.  (Austin),  181-183; 
list  of  books  on  Mormonism,  26; 
growth  of  the  book  collections,  439- 
440;  Zarncke  lib.,  gift  of  W:  H. 
Sage,  480;  gift  of  two  collections 
to,  520  ;  25  years  of  annals  of 
(Harris),  520. 

Cossa,  Introduzione  allo  Studio  dell1 
Bcpnotrico  Politica,  165. 

Cossitt,  F:  H.,  bequest  for  lib.  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  55. 

Cossht  L.,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  tax  for 
support  of,  55;  gift  to,  55;  dedica- 
tion of,  160. 

Cotgreave,  A.,   indicators  vs.  card- 
cataloging,  review,  437-438;   patent 
automatic  ste 
catalog.  44.;. 


€29;   shelving,  €30;  salaries,  Cs6- 


Dent,   R.   K.,  blacking  out   betting 
news,  43 


37;    €41;    appointment    of    library         news,  435. 

assistants,  €38;    time  record,  €39-     Denver,  Col.,  meeting  of  those  inter- 


automatic  ttep,  444;  Encyclopaedic 


;  En 


Council  Bluffs  (la.)  P.  L.,  53,  159. 

Country  gentleman's  reference  cata- 
log. 447- 

Countryman,  Gratia,  22,  Sec.  Minn. 
S.  L.  Assoc.,  17;  travelling  libs.,  125. 

Cowell,  P:,  public  library  staffs,  295; 
access  to  shelves,  €13;  how  to 
popularize  a  free  library,  461-465. 

Crafts,  Lettie  M.,  17. 

Crandall,  If..  I.,  41;  full  forenames 
in  catalogs,  4;  the  umlaut,  17;  resig- 
nation of,  300;  time  record,  €38; 
full  titles.  C77;  Dr.  Piet&ch's  cor- 
rection, €78;  full  name,  €78-79; 
shelf-list  exhibit  Adelphi  Acad.  L., 
|'«Iyn,  N.  Y..  C83. 

Crandall  P.  L.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.. 
opening  of,  53. 

Crane  P.  L.,  Ouincy,  Mass.,  107; 
128;  "sifting  "  policy  at,  118-119. 

Crawford,  Esther,  €47;  salaries,  C?  . 

Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  to  be  a  refer- 
ence lib.,  52  53;  Crerar  will  case 
settled,  396. 

Crime,  bibl.  of,  (McDonald),  61,  448. 

Crocker's  index  scrap  file ,  259. 

Crundeo,  F:  M.,  57,  €7,  €37,  €44, 
C66  ;  C8i  ;  €85;  business  skill  in 
library  management  (Dewey),  145; 
the  free  public  library,  158;  execu- 
tive dept.  of  libraries,  232-233,  C 
63-65;  Com.  on  Resolutions,  €5- 
libraries  and  schools,  €7,  "sift- 
ing," Ci9-ao;  lighting  and  heating, 


40  ;  civil  service  rules,  C44;  the 
libn.  as  secretary  of  the  board,  C 
44;  gifts,  €51;  revision  of  A.  L.  A. 
Constitution,  €54-55  ;  fiction,  Cs8; 
reading  for  the  young,  €59;  lib. 
statistics,  €72;  cataloging,  €76-78; 
binding,  €83  ;  shelf  department, 
3,  €84;  rpt.  of  Resolutions  Com., 
7;  Standing  Com.  on  Co-op- 
eration, 514;  Councillor  A.  L.  A., 
5*4- 

Cugio  Pilo,  G.,  bibliosofia,  idee  gen- 
eral!, 523. 

Cummins,  Ella  Sterling,  447;  Story  of 
the  files,  98. 

Cunningham,  Arth.,  Pres.  Ind.  L. 
Assoc.,  194;  access  to  shelves,  €12- 
13;  insurance.  €25;  ordering,  €46; 
accession  book,  €51. 

Cutler,  L..  S..  appointed  libn.  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  484;  Assist.  Sec.  A. 
L.  A.,  513. 

Cutler,  M..  S.,  €46;  her  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Columb.  Exhibit 
Com.  A.  L.  A.  (Hill),  Ci-a;  vote  of 
thanks  to,  €2;  length  of  hours  for 
catalogers,  C43;  rpt.  of  Columb. 
Expos.  Com.,  €65-66  ;  resolution 
of  thanks  to,  C86;  library  opening, 
431;  list  of  students  at  Libtary 
School,  434;  Councillor  A.  L.  A., 
514- 

Cutter,  C:  A.,  €49,  €66,  €72,  rules 
for  forenames,  4;  resignation  from 
Boston  Athenaeum,  35;  salaries  of 
lib.  assistants,  85  ;  dust  in  li- 
braries, 122;  expansive  classifica- 
tion, 129-130,  445;  pamphlets,  143; 
alphabetic  order  table  (Olin),  144; 
expans.  classification  (Kepbart), 
240  ;  proprietary  libs,  and  pub- 
lic libs.,  247-248,  Cio-n  ;  access 
to  shelves,  €12;  book  annotation, 
€17;  heating,  €29;  time  record,  C 
39;  hours  for  catalogers,  €43;  elec- 
tion of  Councillors  A.  L.  A.,  €58 


ested  in  libraries,  21. 

Denver  (Col.)  P.  L.,  need  of  a  new 
building,  126;  classified  list  of  books 
for  young  people,  130;  access  to 
shelves,  198;  plan  to  provide  funds 
for  larger  quarters,  481;  lib.  training 
class  established,  481. 

Derby  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  ttc.,  59. 

Des  Moines  (la.)  P.  L.,  198;  catalog, 

97- 

Detroit  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  90. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  44,  45,  88,  108,  142, 
MS.  I57>  19I.  €28,  €38,  €53,  C6i, 
€67,  €68,  €81,  Comparative  Lib. 
exhibit,  44;  Columb.  meeting,  44- 
45;  Columb.  handbook,  44-45.  P. 
L.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  59-60:  classifica- 
tion (Lancefield),  185;  (Kephart), 
240  ;  libraries  and  schools,  €5-7; 
book  annotation,  €16;  libraries  and 
their  constituencies,  €19-20;  fire 
insurance,  €24-26;  branches  and 
deliveries,  €28;  lighting,  €29;  fix- 
tures, etc.,  €30;  bonds  of  librarians, 
€33;  salaries,  €34-37,  €41,  £42;  tin36 
record,  €39^40;  civil  service  rules, 
€44;  accession  dept.,  €48-51  ;  re- 
vision of  constitution,  €54-56;  elec 
tion  of  officers,  €57;  reading  for  the 
young,  €58;  exec,  dept.,  €63-65: 
pamphlets,  €66;  library  statistics, 
€72;  A.  L.  A.  badge,  €84;  teaching 
of  bibl.  in  colleges,  422;  Councillor 
A.  L.  A.,  514. 

Dictionary  catalog,  97,  (Lane),  240. 

Dixson,  Zella  A.,  Vice-Pres.  Chicago 
L.  Club,  18;  ancient  books,  158; 
subject  catalog,  €77. 

Dobbert,  E.,  and  Grohmann,  W., 
Katalog  d.  Bibliothek  d.  K.  Akad. 
d.  KUnste  in  Berlin,  164. 

Dobson,  Austin,  catalog  of  Dr.  John- 
son's library,  14-15. 

Dogliani,  bibl.  di  (Manno),  98. 

Dover  (Del.)  L.,  159. 

Dover,  N.  H..  bibl.  of  (Ham),  27. 


arrangement  of  juvenile  books,  C     Dover  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  decrease  of  cir- 


60;  rpt.  of  Columb.  Expos.  Com., 
€65-66  ;  rpt.  of  Com.  on  A.  L. 
A.  meetings,  1894,  €67  ;  subject 
cs.alog,  €76,  €77;  full  names,  C 
78,  €79,  C8i;  binding,  €82;  Stand. 
Com.  subject  headings,  514;  Coun- 
cillor A.  L.  A..  514. 

Dana,  J:  C.,  Pres.  Col.  L.  Assoc.,  21; 
Standing  Com.  on  Endowment,  514. 

Danbury  (Ct.)  L.  Assoc.,  building 
given  to,  159. 

Dante,  manuscripts  de  (Auvray),  27. 

Darby  L.  Co.,  Phila.,  isoth  anniv., 
128. 

Davidson,  Herbert  E.,  resignation  as 
Asst.  Ser.  A.  L.  A.,  124;  Library 
Bureau  cards,  515. 

Da  vies,  J:  F.,  198;  membership  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  293;  branches  and  de- 
liveries, €27;  salaries,  €42;  length 
of  hours  for  catalogers,  €43;  Chau- 
tauqua  text-books,  €46,  C49-so; 


culation,  90;  rpt.,  ic 
Drake,  S:  A.,  Virginia  and   middle 

colonies,  485. 

Drama,  Eng.  religious  (Bates),  52- 
Dramard,  E.,  bibl.de  la  bibliographic 

general  du  droit  Francais  et  etran- 

ger,  165. 
Dreer,  F.  J.,  autograph  collection, 

Hildeburn's    catalog     of,    review 

(Ford),  438-439- 
Drew,  Irving  W., Vice-Pres.  N.  H.  L. 

Assoc.,  45. 
Drexel    Institute,  Phila.,  lib.   class, 

292. 
Droit  et  jurisprudence,  bibl.  general 

et  complete  de,  98. 
Drummond,  Jos.  H.,  bibl.  of  Maine 

laws,  130. 

Dublin,  Irel.,  sale  of  Burke  lib.,  96. 
Dubuque  (la.)  Y.   M.  L.  A.,  199. 
Dudley,  C.  R.,  Sec.  and  Treas.  Col. 

L.  A..  31. 
Duff,  E.    G.,    early    printed    books. 


subject  catalog,  €77.  485. 

Davis,  Olin  S.,  Exec.  Com.   N.  H.  L.      Dufferin.  Margttit    cf,  L.  A.  U.  K., 

Assoc.,  45;  state  libs.,  476;  needs  of 

libn.,  476. 

Dayton  (O.)  P.  L.,  126. 
Delisle,  L.,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  et  les 

anciens  rapports  des  biblio.   fran- 

caises,  24:  Coppinger's  Incunabula 

Biblica,  reviewed,  447. 
Delivery  stations  (Schwartz), 10-12,  54, 

161;  and  library  influence,  82. 
DeniSj  L.,  catalog  de  la  bibliotheque 

de  Claude  Blondeau,  164. 
Dennis,  Carrie  €.,  elected  libn.  Lin- 
coln (Neb.)  P.  L.,  300. 
Dennison    Lib.    Assoc.,    Steamboat, 


Col.,  299. 


435- 

Dunn,  Jacob  P.,  call  to  members  of 
S.  L.  A.,  193;  libs,  of  Indiana,  296; 
Public  Documents,  507-508;  rpt.  of 
Pub.  Doc.  Com.,  €52;  resignation 
from  Pub.  Doc.  Com. .accepted.,  C 
53- 

Durrien,  P.,  manuscrits  d'Espagne, 
485- 

Dust  in  libraries  (Eakins),  122,  (Cut- 
ter), I2T. 

Dziatzko,  K..  international  mutual 
relations  of  libraries,  465-468:  Samm- 
lungswissenscbaftlicher  Arbeiten , 
485. 
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Eakins,  W.  G:,  60;  dust  in  libraries, 

122. 

Easthampton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  90. 

Eastman,  W.  R.,  Sec.  N.Y.  L.  Assoc., 
C88. 

East  St.  Louis  (III.)  P.  L.,  441,  520. 

Ebrard,  Dr.  F:,  and  Wolf.C.,  Raum- 
ausnutzung  in  Magazin  bibliothe- 
keti,  295. 

Eckart,  R.,  Bibliographisches  Reper- 
torium  fiir  Germanisten  neider- 
deutschen,  203. 

Economics,  bibl.  of  (Ely),  447. 

Ecuadorian  bibl.  (Suarez),  166. 

Edmunds,  J:,  changed  titles,  130,  165, 
202;  "  senior  librarian, "444;  errors, 
524;  Councillor  A.  L.A.,  514. 

Edmunds,  H:  R.,  162. 

Education,  bibl.  of  (Inverardi),  61; 
(MacDonald),  448. 

Edwards,  Passmore,  gift  to  Polytech. 
L.,  Lond.,  129. 

Ehrbard,  A.,  zur  CUtalogisirung  d. 
kleineren  Bestande  d.  griechischer 
Handschriften  in  Italien,  164. 

Electricity,  literature  of  (Bardwell), 
165;  Bibl.  Elektrotechnische,  446; 
index  of,  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing ^  524- 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  21;  scientific 
lectures  at,  90-91. 

Elkton,  Mo.,  proposal  to  establish 
lib.  at,  126. 

Ellington,  J.  C.,  libn.  State  L.,  North 
Carolina,  129. 

Ely,  R:  T.,  bibl.  of  economics,  447. 

Enderlein,  Ella,  18. 

Endowments  for  college  libraries 
(Ambrose),  115. 

Engineering,  bibl.  of  (Smith),  131. 

English  history,  (Higginson),  485. 

English  libs.,  access  to  shelves  in,  189. 

English  P.  L.  law,  442. 

Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.,  Bait.,  52,  56;  find- 
ing list,  301. 

Errors  (Bowerman),  524;  (Edmands), 
524- 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  be- 
quest to,  91. 

Ethiopia,  Fumagalli,  G.,  bibl.  etiopi- 
ca,  61;  Goldschmidt,  L:,  bibliothe- 
ca  aethiopica,  447. 

Evans,  H:,  adjustable,  alphabetic  in- 
dex, and  catalog-holder,  299-300. 

Evanston  (111.)  P.  L.,  removal,  159, 
297. 

Executive  department,  general  super- 
vision, etc.  (Crunden),  232-234;  dis- 
cussion, C63-6s. 

Ex-Libris  Soc.,  London,  155. 

Expansive  author-table  (Richardson), 
187. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.,  Millicent  lib.  given 
to,  21,  53. 

Falconry,  bibl.  of  (Harting),  28. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  Univ.  ex- 
tension in,  126. 

Farquhar,  E:,  C$. 

Faulkner,  F.  C.,  Vice-Pres.  N.  H.  L. 
Assoc.,  45. 


keep  dc 

Filippini,  Enr.,Notizie  storico-biblio- 
grafiche  intprno  all'  archivio  de  S. 
Francesco  in  Fabriano,  523. 

Fincham,  W.  H.,  and  Brown,  J.  R., 
bibl.  of  book-plates,  27. 

Fires,  protection,  insurance  (Poole), 

223-224.   C23-26. 

Fisher,  Dr.  I.,  Yale  bibliographies, 
302. 

Fitz  P.  L.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  circula- 
tion, 159. 

Flagg,  E.,  Tilden  L.  and  N.  Y.  City 
Hall,  77. 

Fletcher,  W:  I.,  35,  70.  A  L.  A.  in- 
dex, 35-36,  review  of  (Ford),  50 ; 


durability  of  cloth  bindings,  40; 
salaries  of  assistants,  85;  Index  to 
periodical  literature,  141 ;  Annual 
literary  index,  203  ;  indexing,  258  ; 
fiction,  07-8;  branches  and  deliv- 
eries, Cz7;  lighting,  0.29;  chairs, 
GSI;  Councillor  A.  L.  A.,  514. 

Fletcher  F.  L.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  89, 
162. 

Flint,  Weston,  C2;  book  annotation, 
Cis-i?;  ordering,  C49;  Public 
Documents  bill,  £52;  revision  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  constitution,  Cs4-s6; 
rpt.  of  Columb.  Expos.  Com.,  £56- 
66;  statistics  of  pub.  libraries,  re- 
review  (Ford),  516. 

Folwell,  W.  W.,  17;  lib.  architecture, 
124-125;  access  to  shelves,  125. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  review  of  A.  L. 
A.  index,  50  ;  the  library  from  the 
reader's  point  of  view,  179-181, 
218-219;  books  wanted,  132;  review 
of  Bolton's  bibl.  of  chemistry, 
437;  review  of  Hildeburn's  cat- 
alog of  Dreer's  autograph  coll., 
438-439;  review  of  Filling's  bibl.  of 
Athapascan  languages,  479;  review 
of  Filling's  bibl.  of  Chinooken  lan- 
guages, 479;  Amer.  dramatic  litera- 
ture, 447;  review  of  Flint's  statistics 
of  public  libraries,  516-517. 

Forenames,  fulness  of,  in  catalogs,  4. 

Fort  Dodge  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  126. 

Fortnightly  Club,  Chicago,  resolu- 
tions of  thanks  for  hospitality,  A. 
L.  A.,  C86. 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  L.  A.,  21. 

Foster,  L.  S.,  published  writings  of 
G:  N.  Lawrence,  130. 

Foster,  W:  E.,  70,  assistance  to  read- 
ers, 257-258;  Councillor  A.  L.  A., 
514;  Vice-Pres.  Mass.  L.  Club,  515. 

Fovargue,  H.  W.,  and  Ogle,  J.  J. 
public  library  legislation,  442. 

Fowler,  F:  H.,  index  to  Mass,  agri- 
cultural rpts.,  486. 

Foy,  M..  E.,  18. 

Frankford  L.  Assoc.,  Phila.,  57. 

Fray-Fournier,  A.,  bibl.  de  1'histoire 
de  la  revolution  dans  le  ddpart- 
ment  de  la  Haute  Vienne,  98. 

Freemasons'  L.,  London,  129. 

Friends'  F.  L.,Germantown,  Pa.,  91. 

Friends'  L.  Assoc.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  483. 

Fumagalli,  G.,  bibl.  etiopica,  61;  An- 
tonio Blado,  523. 

Furchheim,  F.,  bibl.  di  Pompei,  303. 

Galleries,  Cso. 

Galpin,  Mrs.   K..  T.,  ethics  of  the 

school-room,  50. 
Garbelli,  Fil.,  BibHoteche  in  Italia  all' 

speca  romana,  521-522. 
Garland,  Caroline  H.,  Exec.  Com. 

N.  H.  L.   Assoc.,  45;  libs,  at  the 

Expos.,  284-288;  Com.  of  Library 

School  and  training  classes,  514. 
Garland,  Hamlin,  49. 
Garnett,  R:,  suggested  sliding  press 

for    libraries    (Lymburn),  10,  145- 

146. 
Gamier,  E.  A.,a»rfSabachnikoff,  Th., 

bibl.  de  la  Russie,  28. 
Gascoigne,   G:,  bibl.  of  (Schelling), 

203. 
Gaudin,    L.,    catalog    Musee  Fabre, 

Montpelier,  France,  164. 
Gauss,   E.  F.  L.,  errors  in  entering 

and  cataloging  books,  5-8,  17;  prop- 
er names,  17  ;  the  umlaut,  17  ;  Sec. 

Chicago  L.  Club,  18;   correction, 

142. 
Gayangos,  P.  de,  catalog  of  Spanish 

manuscripts  in  Brit.  Mus.,  523. 
Geisser,  Ab.,  Deve  Torino  avere  una 

biblioteca  publica  circolante,  295. 
Gdnie  civil,  table  g^ne'ral,  204. 
Geodosy,  Baratta,  M.,  bibl.  dinamica 

italiana,  pt.  i,  446. 
Georg,  C.,  Schlagwort-Katalog,  447. 


Germantown  (Pa.)  L.  Assoc.,  126. 

Germany,  cataloging  full  names  in 
(Norrenberg),  C?8 ;  lib.  exhibit  at 
Columb.  Expos.  (Ambrose), 499-503. 

Giacosa,  Piero,  bibl.  medica-italiano, 
130. 

Gifts  and  bequests  (dep.),  300,  443, 
522. 

Gilman,  E.  H.,  elected  Vice-Pres.  N. 
H.  L.  Assoc.,  45. 

Gilman,  N:  Paine,  Socialism  and  the 
American  spirit,  130. 

Gilmore,  G:  C.,  ex-Corn.  N.  H.  L. 
Assoc.,  45. 

Giusto,  D.,  Dizionario  bio-bibliog.  de- 
gli  scrittori  pugliesi,  98. 

Glenn,  J:  M.,  trustee  of  Endowment 
Fund,  514. 

Globocnik,  A.  v.,  Index,  486. 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  91. 

Gb'ttingen,  K.  Univ.,  Bibliotheken 
(Schwenke),  128  ;  rpt.,  442  ;  exhibit 
at  World's  Fair,  501. 

Goldschmidt,  L.,  bibliotheca  ^Ethe- 
opica,  447. 

Goodfellow,  E:,  and  others,  catalog 
of  publications  of  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  303. 

Gordy,  W.  F:,  and  Twitchell,  W.  I., 
Pathfinder  in  Am.  history,  302. 

Gore,  J.  H.,  library  facilities  for  study 
in  Europe,  200. 

Gould,  J:,  analytical  index  to  the 
works  of  (Sharpe),  203. 

Government,  constitution,  by-laws, 
and  trustees,  225-227;  discussion  on, 
C3I-34. 

Gower,  Lord  Ronald,  Joan  of  Arc, 
203. 

Graham  lib.  to  go  to  Century  Club, 
N.  Y.,  482. 

Grasel,  Dr.  Arnim,  maouele  di  bibli- 
oteconomia,  130. 

Green,  B.  R.,  patent  book-stack  and 
shelving,  154-155. 

Green,  Harriet  E.,  425;  death  of,  300; 
rpt.  on  subject  headings,  C79-8o; 
resolutions  of  A.  L.  A.  on  the  death 
of,  C86. 

Green,  S:  A.,  fac-similes  of  old  news- 
papers, 190. 

Green,  S;  S.,  59,  70,  95,  C20,  C22, 
C48,  C$i,  C58,  C77,  C8S;  de- 
nominational papers  at  Worcester 
P.  L.,  195  ;  "sifting,"  204;  A.  L.  A. 
Com.  on  Resolutions,  Cs;  libraries 
and  schools,  Cs-6;  fiction,  C?,  C8  ; 
free  access  to  shelves,  CH;  book 
annotation,  Cis  ;  adaptation  of  li- 
braries to  "constituencies,  219-220, 
Ci8,  Cao  ;  branches  and  deliveries, 
C27;  bonds  of  librarians,  Cs4  ;  ap- 
pointment of  assistants,  CjS;  time 
record,  Cs8-4o;  salaries,  C.ji  ; 
hours  of  opening,  C45 ;  accession 
book,  Cja ;  revision  of  A.  L.  A. 
constitution,  Css;  reference  books, 
C63 ;  executive  department,  C63, 
C64;  Councillor  A.  L.  A.,  514. 

Greenwood,  T.,  Sunday-school  and 
village  libs.,  88. 

Griesel,  F.  F.,  distributing  books 
from  Mercantile  L.,  N.  Y.,  11-12. 

Griswold,  W:  M.,  Descriptive  list  of 
novels  and  tales  of  Norway,  130 ; 
List  of  novels  of  Amer.  country  life, 
130. 

Grolier  Club,  catalog  of  Eng.  litera- 
ture, 301. 

Groth,  P.,  and  Grunling,  F.,  reper- 
torium  d.  mineralogy,  447. 

Groton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  dedication  of 
new  building,  199;  gift  to,  199. 

Growoll,  A.,  Profession  of  booksell- 
ing, 166 ;  publishers'  exhibit  at 
Columb.  Expos.,  262-265  ;  James 
Thompson,  biog.  and  bibl.  sketch, 
303. 

Guild,  Reuben  A.,  resigned  from 
Brown  Univ.,  300. 
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Guille"-Allet  L.,  Guernsey,  encyclo- 
paedic catalog,  review,  445. 

Gutenberg  and  the  early  printers 
(Poole),  474. 

Haeberlein,  C.,  die  englische  Biblio- 
thekBgesetzgebung  u.  d.  15  Cong, 
d.  L.  A.  U.  K.,  128. 

Haferkorn,  H.  E.,  handy  lists  of  tech- 
nical literature,  703. 

Haile,  Mrt.,  gift  to  Springfield 
(Mass.)  City  L.  Assoc.,  163. 

Haines,  Estelle,  19,  50. 

Hale,  E:  E.,  account  of  Pawtucket 

I-,  57. 
Halstead,  Kan.,  "  book  reception," 

21. 
Ham,  J:  R.,  bibl.  of  Dover,  N.  H., 

27- 55- 

Hamilton  (Can.)  P.  L.,  96,  163;  suppl. 
to  fiction  list.  302;  lectures  on  Dante 
and  list  of  Dante  literature,  522. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  J:  B.,  transfer  of 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  L.  to  Newberry 
L.,  20. 

Hanson,  J.  C.,  300. 

Harris,  G:W.,  access  to  shelves,  Cis; 
floor  covering,  €31;  Standing  Com. 
on  Endowment,  514  ;  25  years  of 
annals  of  Cornell  Univ.,  1868-1893, 
520. 

Harrison,  Rob.,  435,  resignation  from 
London  L.,  129. 

Harrowgate,  Phila.,  new  lib.  estab- 
lished, 23. 

Hart,  Rev.  S.,  84;  Pres.  Ct.  L.  Assoc., 
8«. 

Hartford  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  opening,  53 ; 
gift  to,  53 ;  increased  usefulness, 
511;  rpt.,  520. 

Hartford  (Ct.)  L.  Assoc.,  Sunday 
opening  at,  91 ;  author  list,  202  ; 
name  changed  to  Hartford  P.  L., 
440;  as  a  free  P.  L.,  511;  rpt.,  520. 

Hartford  (Vt.)  L.,  gifts  to,  440;  dedi- 
cation, 440. 

I larting,  J.  E.,  bibliotheca accipitaria, 
28. 

Hartwig,  Dr.  O.,  rote  on  paper  by, 
C&7  ;  interchange  of  mas.  between 
libraries.  503-505. 

Harvard  Univ.  L.,  89,  445,  448;  in- 
dex to  subject  catalog,  28 ;  biblio- 
graphical contributions,  166,  203. 

Hasse,  Adelaide  R.,  19. 

Haupt,  R:,  and  Weise,  H:,  Hinrichs' 
funfjahriger  Katalog.  130. 

Haven,  H:  P.,  gift  to  New  London, 
Ct..  153. 

Hayes,  J:  S.,  libn.  Somerville  (Mass.) 
1'.  L.,  129. 

Hayward,  Almira  L.,  85;  294;  515. 

Hayward  Memorial  L,  Gardner, 
Mass.,  needs  of,  53. 

Hazleton,  Dr.,  gift  to  Stockton,  Cal., 
94 

Hazleton  L.,  Stockton.Cal.,  proposed 
plans.  94. 

Heating,  £29-30. 

Hedeler,  G..  460;  proposed  list  of 
private  libs.,  158;  list  of  private 
lib*.,  475. 

Urge:,  G:  W:  F:,  bibl.  of,  523 

Hemsiui.  M..  Allgemcines  BUcher- 
Lexikon,  448. 

Heraldry,  Hildebrand"t,  A.  M.,  Heral- 
dische  bllcherzeichen,  103. 

Herne,  F.  S.,  History  of  libs,  of  Le  - 
cester,  Eng.,  163. 

Hessian  exhibition,  bookbinding  at, 
485. 

Hewini,  Caroline  M.,  53,  C46;  West- 
ern literature  wanted,  123;  reading 
for  the  young,  251-253,  C6o;  libra- 
ries and  school*,  Cf-6;  time  rec- 
ord, C39;  catalogers,  CA*;  hours 
of  opening,  C45-46;  Vfce-Pres. 
A.  I..  A.,  C<7. 

Heyd.  Dr.  W.  M.,  16. 

Higgins'iaks,  9,  122. 
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Higginson,  T.  W.,  a»</Channing,  E., 
list  of  books  on  Eng.  hist.,  485. 

Hild,  F:  H.,  18,  41,  44,  52,  62,  87,  125; 
Vice-Pres.  A.  L.  A.,  €57;  Expos. 
Com.,  C6s-66. 

Hildebrandt,  Ad.  M.,  Heraldische 
biicher-zeichen,  203. 

Hildeburn,  C:  Ricbe",  catalog  of 
Dreer's  autograph  collection,  re- 
view, 438-439;  issues  of  the  New 
York  press,  485. 

Hill,  Frank  P.,  87,  157,  192,  C26,  Cs?, 
C6o;  library  service,  libn.  and  as- 
sistants, etc.,  228-229,  C44;  Sec.  A. 
L.  A.,  657;  protection  against  fire, 
024 ;  insurance,  Cas  ;  bonds  of 
libns.,  C33  ;  salaries,  ^33-34  ;  time 
record,  £38-39  ;  salaries,  £41-42  ; 
libn.  as  secretary  of  board,  C43-44; 
ordering,  C48;  collating,  £51;  rpt. 
of  Columb.  Expos.,  C6s-66. 

Killer,  A.  Maxcy,  Hist,  of  New  Hav- 
en (Ct.)  F.  P.  L.,  521. 

Hills,  Agnes,  193. 

Hills,  W.  J.,  Treas.  Ct.  L.  Assoc.,  84. 

Hilton  (N.  J.)  L.  Assoc.,  440. 

Hine,  £:  D  ,  card-catalogs,  indexes, 
etc.,  explained  to  children,  193. 

Hinrichs'  funfjahriger  Katalog,  130; 
Verzeichniss,  203 ;  Vierteljahrs- 
Katalog,  485. 

Hinrichson,  Savillah  T.,  appointed 
state  libn.  of  Illinois,  96. 

Hirsch,  Emil,  158. 

History  for  ready  reference  (Larned), 
512. 

Hoepli's  Catalogo  generale,  202. 

Holborn  L.,  London,  opening  of,  59. 

Holder,  C:  F:,  bibl.  of  Louis  Agassiz. 
131. 

Holmes,  Dr.  Bayard,  teaching  biblio- 
graphy in  medical  schools,  485. 

Hooker,  Mrs.  I:  Beecher,  C67-68. 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  City  L.,  199. 

Hopkins,  Timothy,  gift  to  Leland 
Stanford  Univ.  L.,  200. 

Hopper,  J.  H.,  Vice-Prcs.  N.  J.  L. 
Assoc.,  477. 

Horr,  N.  P.,  bibl.  of  card  games,  28. 

Horsham,  Eng.,  proposed  Shelley 
Memorial  L.,  299. 

Hosmer,  Ja.  Kendall,  17,  22,  C4i, 
C8s  ;  Life  of  T:  Hutchinson,  25; 
lib.  architecture,  124;  access  to 
shelves,  125,  Ci2  ;  libraries  from 
readers*  point  of  view,  216-217;  li- 
braries and  schools,  £5;  proprie- 
tary libraries  and  the  public  libra- 
ry, Cn ;  book  annotation,  Ct6; 
branches  and  deliveries,  C?7;  cata- 
logers, C43;  duplicates.  Cso;  read- 
ing for  the  young,  Cs9,  C6i;  rpt.  of 
Co-operation  Com.,  514. 

Hough,  Georgia  R.,  libn.  of  Madison 
(Wis.)  F.  L.,  300. 

Houghton,  J:  C.,  library  assistants' 
salaries,  85;  charging  systems,  86. 

Hovey,  E.  C.,  Cs3,  Cs4 ;  rpt.  of 
Public  Documents  Com.,  C$2  ;  rpt. 
of  Treas.  Endowment  Fund.  Csj; 
map  of  library  work  given  to  Mass. 
Exhibit,  Cs3;  revision  of  A.  L.  A. 
constitution,  Css-56 ;  election  of 
officers,  CST. 

Howells,  W:  D., criticism  and  fiction, 
49- 

Howland,  G:,  gift  to  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  L  ,  197;  death  of,  127. 

Hubbard    F.    L.,   Hallowell,   Mass., 

Hubbard,  T:  H.,  gift  to  Hallowell, 
Mass.,  520. 

Hughes,  Rob.  M.,  bibl.  of  Gen.  John- 
ston, 485. 

Hull,  F..,  binding,  187. 

Humors  and  blunders  (dep.),  62,  132, 
204,  304,  486,  524. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  M..  A.,  gift  to  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  accepted,  160:  to  bring  suit 
against  Nashua,  N.  H.,  482. 


Hunt,  Wilson  G.,  bequest  to  Cooper 
Union,  N.  Y.,  22. 

Hunting,  Amer.  big-game,  bibl.  of, 
(Roosevelt),  523. 

Hurd,  H..  J.,27. 

Hutchins,  F.  A.,  194. 

Hydraulic  cement,  periodical  litera- 
ture on  (Spalding),  523. 

lies,  G:,  libraries  from  readers'  point 
of  view,  217-218;  book  annotation, 
Cis,  £18;  leaflets  on  book  annota- 
tion, 301,  446. 

Ilion  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  opening,  481; 
new  building,  481. 

Illinois  State  L.  Assoc.,  plan  for 
forming,  18;  report  of  com.  on  pro- 
posed, 125. 

Imperial  P.  L.,  St.  Petersburg,  Rus., 
mss.  in,  76. 

Imperial  Univ.  of  Japan,  Tokio, 
classified  catalog,  165. 

Incunabula  Biblica  (Delisle),  447. 

Index  Biblioteche  d'ltalia  elenco  ten. 
e  indici  special!,  484. 

Index  to  Mind,  v.  1-16,  131. 

Indexing  (Nichols),  28. 

Indiana  L.  Assoc.,  appeal  to  Indiana 
libs.,  16;  rpt.  of,  194. 

Indiana  State  L.,  188-189. 

Indianola  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  199. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  P.  L.  binding,  91; 
re-classification  of,  91;  opening  ol 
new  building,  481. 

Indicators,  246;  -vs.  card-charging 
(Cotgreaye)  review,  437-438. 

Inks,  writing  (Kephart),  9, 122-123; 
made  from  cuttle-fish  (Poole),  74. 

Insurance.    See  Fires. 

Inverardi,  R.,  Bibl.  dell  educatione, 
61. 

Iowa  Coll.  L.,  Grinnell  (la.),  new 
card  catalog  in,  159. 

Iowa  L.  Soc.,  circular,  16. 

Iowa  Official  Register,  list  of  libs,  in, 
142. 

Iowa  State  L.,  Des  Moines,  biennial 
rpt. ,520. 

Ireland,  Alex.,  address  on  free  libs., 
19. 

Irrigation  literature  (U.  S.  Geoi.  Sur- 
vey), 485. 

Jackson,  Annie  B.,  C6. 

Jackson,  S:  Macaulay,  a  ministerial 
library,  523. 

James,  Hannah  P.,  libraries  in  rela- 
tion to  schools,  213-214,  Cs;  rpt. 
of  Columb.  Expos.  Com.,  C6s-66; 
Councillor  A.  L.  A.,  514. 

James,  Miss  M.  S.  R.,  woman  libra- 
rians, 6p,  146-148;  People's  Palace 
and  its  library,  427  430. 

Japanese  bibl.  (Wenckstern),  444. 

Jeanes.  W:  C.,  bequest  to  Appren- 
tices' L.,  Phila.,  23. 

Jefferson  Co.  (la.)  L.  Assoc.,  159. 

Jefferson,  T:,  on  novel-reading,  154. 

Jenkins,  M..  A.,  colored  cards  for 
children's  hooks,  294. 

Jennings,  Eulora  M  ,41. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  Sunday 
opening,  126;  home  circulation,  126; 
delivery  stations,  222;  addition  of 
Italian  literature,  440;  finding  list 
suppl.,  445. 

Jewell,  E.  P.,  Vice-Pres.  N.  H.  L. 
Assoc.,  45. 

Jews,  Neubar,  L.,  bibl.  der  Sage  vom 
Ewigen  Juden,  303. 

Joan  of  Arc,  bibl.  of  (Gower),  203. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Bait.,  Bib- 
liographia  Hopkinsiensis,  pts.  2  and 
3i  523. 

Jonnson,  Dr.  S:,  catalog  of  his  li- 
brary (Dobson),  14-15. 

Johnson,  Dunkin  V.  R.,  binding  and 
repair,  246-247,  C82,  C83. 

Johnston,  Gtn.  Jos.  E.,  bibl  of 
(Hughes),  485. 
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Johnston,  W.  H.,  library   reports  in 

newspapers,  142. 
Jones,  Mrs.  F:,  gift  to  Sorrento  (Me.) 

P.  L.,  442. 
Jones,    Gardner   M.,  85,    €34,   €36, 

£39,    C$3,    €72,     €74 ;     American 

cloth  bindings,  40;    delivery  desk 


difficulties,  86;  bibl.  of  Shake- 
speare, 43-44;  accession  dept.,  234- 
236,  €46,  €52;  libraries  and  schools, 
C6;  book  annotation,  €17;  light- 
ing, €29;  heating,  €29;  shelving, 
€30;  accession  book,  €52;  revision 
of  A.  L.  A.  constitution,  €53-54; 
reading  for  the  young,  C6o,  C6i; 
executive  dept.,  €64;  library  statis- 
tics, €72;  full  titles,  €78;  rpt.  of 
Com.  on  Subject  headings,  €79-80, 
C8i ;  Standing  Com.  on  Subject 
"headings,  514. 

Jones,  J.  Winter,  definition  of  pam- 
phlets, 236. 

Jones,  L.  E.,  Best  reading.  61. 

Jones,  Mrs.  N.  E.,  scientific  work  at 
Columb.  Expos.,  284. 

Jordell,  D.,  catalogue  de  la  librarie 
fran9aise,  303. 

Josephson,  Aksel  G.  S.,  Avhandlingar 
ock  program  vid  svenska  ock  fin- 
ska  akademier  ock  skolor,  522. 


Laramie  County  P.  L.,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  126. 

Larned,  J.  N.,  lack  of  funds,  Buffalo 
L.,  198;  A.  L.  A.  resolution  of 
thanks  to,  €86;  history  for  ready 
reference  and  topical  reading,  512; 
~  suncillor 


Pres.  A.  L.  A.,  €57,  513;  Cot 
A.  L.  A.,  513. 

Larrabee,  W:,  bibl.  of  railroad  ques- 
tion, 448. 

Laurie,  S.  S.,  Cpmenius  bibl.,  166. 

Law,  bibl.  des  livres  de  droit  et  juris- 
prudence, 98;  bibl.  de  la  bibli- 
ographic ge*n.  du  droit  Franjais  et 
Stranger  (Dramard),  165. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  53;  opening 
in  new  quarters,  159;  reading  for 
the  young  at,  159-160. 

Law  Soc.  Upper  Canada  L.,  Toron- 
to, 60. 

Lawson-McGhee  L.,Knoxville,Tenn. 
199. 

Lectures.    See  Museums. 

Leeds  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  fiction  in,  163;  in- 
dicator at,  442. 

Leicester  (Eng.)  Ls.,  History  of, 
(Herne),  163. 

Leipzig  (Germ.)  City  L.,  299. 

Leipziger,  H:  M.,  libraries  and 
schools,  87,  195-196;  Vice-Pres.  N. 


Y.  L.  Club,  196. 
Kalund,  Kr.,  katalog  over  den  arna-     Leland  Stanford  Univ.  L.,  Palo  Alto, 


Handskriftsamling,         Cal.,  gift  to,  200. 

Lenox  L.,  N.  Y.,  Kennedy  mss.  at,  56; 
exhibit  of  Stuart  collection  and 
Americana, 92, 127;  purchase  of  Ban- 
croft lib..  120;  purchase  of  Co- 
lumbus letter,  127 ;  Bancroft  col- 
lection, 141,  149-150. 

Leominster  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  bequest  to, 
522. 

Lewis,  B.  M.,  Vice-Pres.  Col.  L.  A., 

21. 

Lewis,  Sophie  M.,  resignation  from 
Madison  (Wis.)  F.  L.,  300. 

Librarian,  as  a  public  servant  (Will- 
iams), 17. 

Librarians  (dep.),  25,  60,  96,  129, 164, 
201,  300, 443,  484. 

Librarians,  What  are  they  for?  (Li- 
ber), 40-41;  qualification  of  (Liber), 
40-41;  as  authors,  69,  70;  duties  of 
(James),  147-148  (Hill),  229. 

Libraries,  and  schools  (Brooks),  87, 
185;  (James),  213-214,  €5-8;  en- 
dowment of,  108;  reference,  semi- 
nary and  department,  at  Cornell 
Univ.,  (Austin),  181-183;  from  the 
readers'  point  of  view  (lies), 179-181, 
217-218;  (Hosmer),  216-217;  (Ford), 
218-^219;  lectures,  museums,  etc. 
(Bain),  214-216;  adaptation  to  con- 
stituencies (Green),  219-220,  Ci8- 
22;  government,  constitution,  etc. 
(Utley),  225-227,  €31-34;  trustees 
and  (Bowker),  227;  exec.  dept. 
(Crunden),  232-234;  proprietary  and 


magnaeanske 
523- 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  21. 

Kansas  State  Univ.,  new  lib.  build- 
ing, 297. 

Kansas,  travelling  libraries  proposed, 
163. 

Kelly,  Ja.  F.,  bibl.  of  Cervantes,  61. 

Kelso,  Tessa  L.,  18,  Ci2,  €41,  €63; 
libraries  and  schools,  €5,  €7;  access 
to  shelves,  €13,  €15;  book  annota- 
tion, €16,  €18;  bonds  of  librarians, 
€33;  salaries,  €34-35;  civil  ser- 
vice rules,  €44;  executive  depart- 
ment, €64;  economical  features  of 
pub.  libraries,  473-474. 

Kephart,  Horace,  paste  for  labels,  8, 
9;  writing  inks,  9,  122-123;  news- 
papers and  society  collections,  81; 
deterioration  of  bindings,  82-83; 
the  Sacconi  binder,  184-185;  classifi- 
cation, 240-242;  Com.  on  Co-opera- 
tion, €68-71. 

Kimball,  Arth.  R.,  36,  45;  Rec.  Sec. 
and  Clerk,  N.  H.  L.  Assoc.,  45;  rpt. 
of  N.  H.  State  L.  1892,  review,  51; 
usefulness  of  lending  books  to 
other  libraries,  55. 

Kirchner,  E.,  Die  papiere  des  14 
jahrhunderts  im  stadtarchir  zu 
Frankfurt  a.  M.,  203. 

Koch  A.  B.  Co.,  shelving,  25. 

Koopman,  H:  L.,  appointed  libn.  of 
Brown  Univ.,  300;  lectures  on  bib- 
liography at  Brown  Univ.  L.,  441. 

Kumli,  Bertha,  441. 

Labes,  P..  General-register,  131. 

Lagarde  lib.  purchased  by  Univ.  of 
City  of  N.  Y.,  55. 

Lancaster  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  199. 

Lancefield,  R:  T.,  arrangement  of  fic- 
tion, 183-184;  Dewey  classification, 
184. 

Lane,  W:  €.,  €29,  €38,  €51,  €82,  €83, 
cataloging,  89,  238-240,  €75-78; 
appointed  libn.  of  Bost.  Athenaeum, 
96;  devices  for  cataloging  (Austin), 
143;  book  annotation,  €17;  sifting, 
€19;  stacks,  €30;  duplicates,  €50; 
accession  book,  €51-52;  revision  of 
A.  L.  A.  constitution,  €54-56;  elec- 
tion of  officers,  €57;  pamphlets,  €67; 
report  of  Lib.  School  Com.,  €75; 
report  of  Com.  Subject  heading,  C 
79-C8o. 

Lange,  G.,  Inhaltsverzeichniss,  1861- 
'90.  166. 


public  (Cutter),  247-248;  at  the  Co- 
lumb. Expos.  (Garland),  284-288; 
growth  of,  €63;  international  rela- 
tions of  (Dziatzko),  465-468;  books 
and  (Wilder),  512-513. 

Library  architecture,  discussion  on, 
124-125;  (poem),  185;  importance  of, 
460. 

L.  A.  U.  K.,  year-book,  4,  19;  trained 
assistants,  4;  examination  papers 
for  lib.  assistants,  19;  invitation 
to  members  of,  157;  ann.  meeting, 
190;  delegation  to  Columb.  Expos., 
191;  i6th  ann.  meeting,  434~435 : 
year-book,  483. 

Library  Bureau,  85-86;  samples  of 
catalog  cards,  509-510;  expense  of 
catalog  cards  isued  by,  515. 

Library  clubs  (dep.),  17,  45,  88, 125, 
158,  194,  293,  477,  514. 

Library  Day  (McNaughton),  €58. 

Library  economy,  handbook  of,  44-45, 
108,  514. 


this. 

Library  economy  and  history  (dep.), 
19,52,  88,  129,  158,  197,  295,  439,  479, 
518. 

Library  government,  constitution, 
etc.  (Utley),  225-227;  discussion  on, 
C3I-34- 

Library  influence,  82. 

Library  Journal,  286-287,  46o»  476, 
€85. 

Library  methods  (Library  Commis- 
sioners, N.  H.),  42-43. 

Library  opening  (Cutler),  €44-46,  431. 

Library  progress,  aided  by  the  U.  S. 
(Spofford),  248-249. 

Library  reports  (Johnston),  142. 

Library  schools  and  training  classes, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  121,  195;  Am- 
herst,  Mass.,  195;  Armour  Institute, 
Chic.,  195;  Drexel  Institute,  Phil., 
195;  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  195,  296,  479;  Denver,  Col.,  481. 

Library  statistics,  178,  €72. 

Library  thieves,  3. 

Library  work,  methods  in  (Library 
Commissioners,  N.  H.),  42-43. 

Library  workers,  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphs, at  Columb.  Expos.,  16,  195. 

Life  insurance,  €85. 

Lighting,  €28-29. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  P.  L.,  91,  297. 

Linotype,  84. 


Linton,  W.  J.,  Whittier  bibl.,  523. 
.ithgow  L.,  August 
new  building,  158. 


bl.,  523 
.,  fund: 


s  for 


Little,  G:  T.,  school  and  college  li- 
braries, 431-433;  Standing  Com.  Lib. 
school  and  training  class,  514 

Liverpool  (Eng.)  F.  P.  L.,  books 
for  the  blind  in,  129. 

Loan  system.    See  charging  system. 

Lombardini,  bibl.  delle  (Vismara), 
131. 

Longsight  (Manchester.Eng.)  Branch 
L.,  address  (Ireland),  19. 

Loomis,  Mrs.  M..,  cataloger  for  Iowa 
Coll.  L.,  159. 

Lorenz,  p.,  Catalog  de  la  librairie 
Francaise,  1886-1890  (Jordell),  303. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  53,  60,  91; 
Sunday  opening,  22,  54;  mounting 
maps,  25;  lists  on  glaciers  in  Cali- 
fornia, 26;  juvenile  list,  26;  lectures 
by  Hamlin  Garland,  49;  popular 
books,  54;  school  distribution  of 
books,  54;  circulation  of  periodicals, 
54;  Cutter's  rules  for  dictionary  cata- 
loging, 54;  library  training  class, 
121;  a  clipping  bureau,  129;  action 
of  com.  on  employees,  160. 

Lotteries  in  connection  with  libraries, 
141. 

Lowe,  A.  A.,  gift  to  Salem  (Mass)  P. 
L.,  23. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  54;  adjustable 
book-shelving,  119. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J:,  gift  to  Polytech.  L., 
Lond.,  129. 

Lymburn,  J:,  suspended  iron  presses 
for  book  accommodation  in  large 
libraries,  10;  (Garnett),  145-146. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  delivery  stations 
for,  54;  rpt.,  199;  bequest  for  new 
building,  522. 

MacAlister,  J.  Y.  W.,  issues  of  fic- 
tion, 435;  taxation  of  public  libs., 

McCaine,  Mrs.  Helen  J.,  17. 
McComb,  J.,/r.,  original  architect  of 

N.  Y.  City  Hall,  78. 
McCreery,  S.  F.,   Vice-Pres.   Col.  L. 

Assoc.,  2t. 
MacDonald,  A.,  bibl.  of  crime,  61; 

bibl.  of  education  and  crime,  448. 
McGill  Univ.     L.,   Montreal,    Can., 

opening,  484;  new  building,  484. 
McLoney,  Ella,  97. 
McNaughton,  Hon.  D.,  Library  Day, 

C58. 
Macky,  Bessie  R.,  196. 
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Madan.  F.,  books  in  manuscript,  303; 

medi.Tval  paleography,  303. 
Madeley,  C:,  435. 
Madrid,    R.    A  cad.    de   la    Historia, 

bibl.  Columbina,  08. 
Maimonides  L.,  N.  Y.,  297-298. 
Main,  J.  F.,  gift  of  lib.  to  Denver 

Scientific  Soc.,  159. 
Maine  State  Laws,  bibl.    of  (Drum- 

mond),  130. 
Maine  State  L.,  Augusta,  Me.,  extr. 

from  rpt.,  127;  (Drummond),  130. 
Maiden  (Mass.)  P.   L.,  54;  index  of 

periodicals,  160. 
Mallet,  C:  E:,  handbook  of  French 

Revolution,  166. 
Manchester     (Eng.)  P.   F.  Ls.,  24; 

occasional  list,  26. 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  and  the 

public  schools,  127. 
Manetius,     M.,    Philologisches    aus 

alien  Bibliothekskatalogen,  448. 
Manno,  Ant.,   Bibl.  di   Dogliani,  98; 

Giuseppe  Manno,  166. 
Manuel    de    bibl.    biographique   et 

d'iconographie    des    iemmes   cdle- 

bres,  61,  303. 
Manuscripts  (Poole),  71-75,  (Tyler), 

87;    illuminated,  87,   109;    Vatican, 

112;  Sinaiticus,  -12;  discussion  on, 

158;  interchange  of,  between  libra- 
ries   (Hartwig),    503-504;    photo- 
graphing, 505. 
Mann,   B:   Pickman,   Cs7,  €64,  C66, 

C8a;     book    annotation,    €16-17; 

sifting,  C2a;    revision  of  A.  L.  A. 

constitution,  €54;  reference  books, 

C63 ;    subject  catalog,    €76  •    full 

names,  €78,  €79. 
Manzoni,  \Conte  Jacopo,  Bibliotheca 

Manzomana,  448. 
Manzoni,     L.,     Bibliografia    storica 

municipale,  131. 
Maps,  mounting  of,  25;   Carvalho  e 

V'asconcellos,  Relacao  di  versos,  28. 
Marston,  E.  g.,  Vice-Pres.  N.  H.  L. 

Assoc.,  45. 
Martello,  Prof.  T.,  Dixionario  biblio- 

grafico  dell  economia  politica,  303. 
Martini,  E.,  catalogo  di  manoscritti 

greci,  164,30-. 
Mason,  Htn.  A.  C.,  gift  to  Tacoma, 

Wash.,  58. 

Mason,  T:,  lending  libraries,  435. 
Mass,    agricultural    rpts.,    index    to 

(Kowler),  486. 
Mass.  Commissioner  of  Public  iRec- 

ords,  rpt.,  131. 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  126; 

list  of  periodicals  (Andrews),  446. 
Massachusetts  libraries,  297. 
Massachusetts  L.  Club,  nth  meeting, 

85  ;  discussion  on  salaries,  85;  rpt. 

of  com.  on  lists  of  books,   85-86; 

i2th  meeting,   293;    i3th    meeting, 

S«4- 
Mat  son,  K.,  References  for  literary 

worker*,  61. 
Matthews,  B.  R.  N.,  city  libn.,  Bris- 

to!,  Eng.,  300,  43s. 
Matthews,    W.,     Pilling't    bibl.    of 

Algonquian  languages,  6t . 
Mazzatinti,  G.,   Inventari  dei   mano- 

scntti  delle  biblioteche  d'ltalia,  448. 
Mazzi,  Dr.    Curxio,     Indicazioni    di 

bibl.  italiana,  131. 

Mechanics'  Institute  L.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  441. 
Mechanics'  L.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  rep.y 

to  criticism  of  its  fiction,  92;    re- 
cataloged,  160. 
Medford     (Mass.)    P.     L.,     Cutter's 

classification  in,  199. 
Medina,  J.  T.,  bibl.  of  South  Amer- 
ica, 166. 
Medlicott,  M..,  Vice-Pre».  Mass.  L. 

Club,  sis. 
M«Sly,  F.  de,  and  Bishop,   E.,  bibl. 

general*  des  inventaires  imp 

v.  i,  a8. 


Mercantile  L.,  Denver,  Col.,  53. 

Mercantile  L.,  N.  Y.  (Schwartz),  10- 
12;  22,  46,  47,  97;  exhibition  of  illus- 
trated books,  56;  classified  index  to 
catalog,  123;  rpt.,  298. 

Mercantile  L.,  Phila.,  28,  120,  445; 
reading  notes  on  Columbus,  28. 

Mercantile  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  news- 
papers and  society  publications  at 
(Kephart),  80-81;  bindings  (Kep- 
hart), 82;  extr.  from  rpt.,  82-83; 
statistics,  93;  gift  to,  93. 

Mercantile  L.,  San  Francisco,  26,  58. 

Merrill,  W:  Stetson,  Assist.  Sec.  A. 
L.  A.,  514. 

Michigan  L.  Assoc.,  Columb.  meet- 
ing, 436. 

Michigan  Mining  School  L.,  Hough- 
ton,  Mich.,  126. 

Middlefield  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  new  building 
dedicated,  297. 

Milford,  Ct.,  gift  of  new  lib.  to,  127. 

Miller,  M..  H.,  Com.  on  A.  L.  A. 
meeting,  1894,  Cs. 

Millicent,  L.,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  pre- 
sented to  town,  2t;  dedication,  53; 
gift  of  autograph  letters  to,  481. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  22. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  97,  160; 
mutilation  of  books  in,  22;  collec- 
tion of  works  of  fine  and  useful 
arts  added  to,  55;  erection  of  branch 
lib.,  92;  delivery  room  for  children, 
440. 

Minnesota  Hist.  Soc.  L.,  St.  Paul,  93; 
binding  newspapers,  80-81;  mutila- 
tion of  newspapers,  81;  new  build- 
ing, 124. 

Minnesota  Librarians'  State  Assoc. 
2d  ann.  meeting,  16;  March  meet- 
ing, 124-125. 

Mitchell,  L.,  Glasgow,  96. 

Mortal,  Rob.  S.,  reference  1.  of  Brit- 
ish Museum,  129. 

Montana  State  Historical  Soc.  catalog 
and  rpt.,  97. 

Montdgut,  H.  de,  Inventaires  du 
chateau  de  Montreal,  en  Pe'rigord, 
203. 

Montgomery,  T:  L.,  Assist.  Sec.  A. 
L.  A.,  514. 

Montreal,  Can.,  private  lib.  given  to, 
300. 

Montz,  P.,  Bibli.  d.  deutschen  Mun- 
dartenforschung,  485. 

Mornll,  W.  R.,  books  on  Polish  hist., 
203. 

Morgan,  J.  S.,  gift  to  Princeton  Coll. 
L.,  5^2. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierrepont,  gift  to  Hart- 
ford P.  L.,  53. 

Mormonism,  list  of  books  on,  26. 

Morpurgo,  Dr.  S.,  Manuscritti  della 
r.  biblioteca  Riccardiana  di  Fi- 
renze,  203. 

Morris,  Eph.,  gift  of  lib.  building  to 
Hartford,  Vt.,  440. 

Morse,  E:  S.,  public  libraries  and 
museums,  295. 

Mosman,  M..  C.,  45,  48. 

Mlilbrecht,  O.,  Wegweiser  durch  die 
neuere  litteratur  der  Staatswissen- 
schaften,  61. 

Municipal  finance,  bibl.  of,  304. 

Murphy,  Dr.  E:,  gift  of  lib.  building 
to  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  482.  • 

Murray,  J.  F.,  90. 

Museums,  art  galleries,  and  lectures 
(Bain),  214-216;  discussion,  C8-9. 

Music  library,  guide  to  formation  of 
(Brown),  478. 

Music,  Munikaliscben  literatur, 
Handbuch,  447. 

Mystic,  Ct.,  gift  to,  127. 

Namias,   Aug.,    Bibl.    del    marchese 

<iiuseppe  Campori,  131. 
Narducci,   Enr.,  Catologo  di   manu- 

scritti  da  Baldassare  Boncompagni, 

97- 


Nashua,  N.  H.,  acceptance  of  Mrs. 
M..  A.  Hunt's  gift  to,  160;  decision 
in  favor  of,  297;  suit  brought 
against,  482. 

National  L.,  Mexico,  opening,  299. 

Necrology,  €3-4. 

Neff,  Angle,  17. 

Neighborhood  guild  (N.  Y.),  55. 

Nelson,  C:  Alex.,  €39,  C66,  C67;  ist 
Vice-Pres.  Chicago  L.  Club,  18; 
assist,  libn.  Columbia  Coll.  (N.  Y.), 
301;  appointment  of  assistants,  €38; 
salaries,  €40,  C42;  length  of  hours 
for  catalogers,  €43;  rpt.  of  Columb. 
Expos.  Com.,  C65-66. 

Nelson,  Martha  F.,  Vice-Pres.  of 
N.  Y.  L.  Assoc.,  477. 

Nelson,  W:,  list  of  Amer.  newspapers, 
448. 

Neubaur,  L.,  Bibli.  "der  Sage  votn 
Ewigen  Juden,  303. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  need  of 
new  building,  127;  Sunday  open- 
ing, 127. 

New  Britain  (Ct.)  Institute  L.,  199. 

Newburg  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  92. 

Newcastle  (Australia)  School  of  Arts, 
catalog,  »6. 

New  Hampshire  L.  Assoc.,  3d  ann. 
meeting,  45;  Sept.  meeting,  476-477; 
resolutions  on  death  of  J:  J. Bell,  477. 

New  Hampshire  L.  Commissioners, 
36;  circular  on  lib.  methods,  42,  43. 

New  Hampshire  State  L.,  51,  55. 

New  Harmony  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  new 
building  given  to,  482. 

New  Haven  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  catalog,  164; 
bulletins  discontinued,  520;  hist,  of 
(Killer),  521. 

New  Jersey  L.  Assoc.,  293;  4th  ann. 
meeting,  477. 

New  London  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  opening  of 
new  lib.  at,  153-154;  gift  to,  153;  rpt. 
199. 

New  Testament,  bibl.  (Thayer),  131. 

New  York  City  Hall,  69,  70;  proposed 
rebuilding  for  lib.  purposes,  36, 
43;  preservation  of  public  docu- 
ments in,  43;  criticism  of  architect 
of  new,  69;  as  home  for  Tilden  L., 
77-80. 

New  York  F.  Circ.  L.,  work  of  dis- 
tributing stations,  56;  catalog  of 
English  books  in,  164. 

New  York  Historical  Soc.,  36,43. 

New  York  L.  Assoc.,  Columb.  meet- 
ing, C88. 

New  York  L.  Club,  special  meeting, 
45;  Jan.  meeting,  45-49;  Feb.  meet- 
ing, 86;  March  meeting,  158;  discus- 
sion on  rebinding  at,  186-187;  May 
meeting,  194;  Nov.  meeting,  514. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Regents, 
Albany,  library  development,  86. 

New  York  State  L.,  199-200;  circular 
on  public  library  money,  122;  trav- 
elling libraries,  122;  Columb.  Expos, 
prizes  awarded,  521. 

New  York  State  L.  School,  Compara- 
tive lib.  exhibit,  44;  request  from, 
45;  list  of  students  at  (Cutler),  434; 
course  and  expenses,  C75,  477-479. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  proposal  for 
new  building,  3;  opposition  to  new 
building,  56;  delivety  stations,  161; 
lists  of  books,  161;  access  to  shelves, 
161;  need  of  new  buildings,  161; 
awarded  first  prize  at  World's  Fair 
for  charging  and  delivery  systems, 
440. 

New  berry  L.,  17,  52,  53;  transfer  of 
Amer.  Medical  Assoc.  L.  to,  20;  ac- 
count of,  519;  directions  for  use  of 
full  names  in,  302. 

Newington  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  dedication, 
440. 

Newspapers,  collection  of,  80-81; 
binding,  81;  Townsend's  collection 
of  clippings,  141;  fac-similes  of  old 
(Green),  190;  care  of,  in  Mass.  State 
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L.,472;  indexing, 459, 472,498;  dura- 
bility of,  498;  plan  for  indexing 
(Bowker),  506. 

Nichols,  W:  R.,  publications  of  Mass. 
Inst.  Techno!.,  448. 

Nicholson,  B.,  Early  Paris  editions  of 
Columbus'  first  "  Epistola,"  303. 

Nicolas,  A.,  bibl.  anatomique,  446. 

Nolan,  E:  J.,  salaries,  C37- 

Norfolk  (Va.)  L.  Assoc.,  free  library 
to  be  formed  from,  521. 

NSrrenberg,  Dr.  Constantin,  full 
names  in  German  cataloging,  C78; 
address  by,  C87. 

North.  Mrs.  Ada,  16;  resignation,  25; 
resolutions  of  regret  on  absence, 
C86. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  161. 

North  Amherst  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  dedi- 
cation, 440. 

North  Attleborough,  Mass.,  memorial 
public  library  given  to,  443. 

North  Carolina  State  L.,  new  catalog, 
92. 

Northwestern  Univ.  L.,  Evanston, 
111.,  plans  for  new  building,  125; 
crowded  quarters,  297. 

Norwich  (Eng.)  F.  L. ,  lectures  at, 
299. 

Nottingham  (Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.,  class 
list,  60;  library  "  lecturettes,"  443. 

Novel-reading,  T:  Jefferson  on,  154. 

Noyes,  C.  S.,  gift  of  lib.  to  Kensing- 
ton. Md.,  53. 

Noyes  F.  L.,  Kensington,  Md.,  open- 
ing of,  53. 

Nuevo,  Cal.,  gift  of  lib.  to,  443. 

Nyhuus,  Haakon,  477. 

Oakland  (Cal.)  F.  L.,  resolutions  on 

libn.  passed  by  trustees,  161-162. 
Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  L.  Assoc.,  organ- 
ized for  establishment  of  public  lib. , 

44°  • 

Ogle,  J.  J.,  435. 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  P.  L.,  162. 
Old  books  a  bad  investment,  290. 
Olin,  C:  R. ,  order-table  for  collective 

biography,  144. 
Omaha  (Neb.)  P.  L.,  22;   finding  list, 

23;  corner-stone  of    new  building 

laid,  440. 
Ontario,  Library  of  the  Educational 

Dept.  of,  Toronto,  200. 
Order  table  for  collective  biography 

(Olin),  144-145- 
Orthometry  (Brower),  447. 
Osterhout  F.  L.,  Wilkesbarre",  Pa.,  95, 

163. 
Otis  L.,  Norwich,  Ct.,  200,  459,  469- 

470. 
Ottino,  G.,  Bibliografia,  303. 

Pacific  R.  R.  survey,  87. 
Palaeography,  study  of  (Pietsch),  87- 

88;  mediaeval  (Madan),  303;  Greek 

and  Latin  (Thompson),  448. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  B.  H.,  C68. 
Pamphlets,  unbound,  23-24;  what  to 

do    with   them   (Austin),    143-144; 

definition  of  (Jones),  236;    (Biscoe), 

236-238;  discussion  on,  C66-67. 
Papyrus  (Poole),  73,  86. 
Paris,  Bibl.  Sainte  Genevieve,  catalog 

abre'ge',  26. 
Parker,  J:,  Dr.  Pietsch  and  Peabody 

Inst.  catalog,  178;  correction,  460. 
Parmelee,  J.  M.,  Vice-Pres.  N.  H.  L. 

Assoc.,  45. 
Parsons,   Annie    F.,   Sec.   Mich.    L. 

Assoc.,  436. 
Parvin,T:S:,  attendance  list,  C8-g; 

sifting,  C22;  insurance,  C25. 
Parvin,  N.  R.,  list  of  Iowa  authors, 

448. 

Paste  for  labels  (Kephart),  8-9. 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  distributing 

lists  to  mill  operatives,  23;  popular 

lectures  at,  92-93. 
Patton,  Norman,  C28;  shelving,  CSL 


The  Index  to  Pseudonyms  and  Anonyms  follows  this. 


Pawtucket  (R.   I.)  P.   L.,  access  to 

shelves,  56. 
Pawtuxet  Valley  F.  L.  Assoc.,  Phe- 

nix,  R.  I.,  121. 
Peabody  Institute  L.,  Bait.,  additions 

and  corrections  to  author-entries  in 

catalog  (Pietsch),  37-40;  correction 


of  Dr.  Pietsch  (Parker),  178;  correc- 
of  F.  T.  Ba 
Pearl  bill,  45. 


arlcer),  178; 
(Parker),  4 


460,  C78. 


Pearl,  I.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  N.  H.  L.  As- 
soc., 45. 

Pearson,  G..,  96. 

Pease,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.,  gift 
to  Hartford  (Vt.)  L.,  440. 

Peck,  A.  L.,  C8;  libraries  and  tchools, 
Cs;  proprietary  libraries  and  pub- 
lic libraries,  Cn. 

Pelham,  H:  F.,  books  on  Roman  his- 
tory, 203. 

Pennsylvania  L.  Club,  March  meet- 
ing, 124;  May  meeting,  196;  Nov. 
meeting,  515-516. 

Pennsylvania  State  L.,  need  of  new 
building,  21. 

People's  L.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  22. 

People's  Palace  and  its  library 
(James),  427-430;  East  End  readers 
at,  484. 

Peoples,  W:  T.,  22,  Cs?,  C64;  branch 
libraries  and  delivery  stations,  45- 
47;  printed  lists,  48;  library  hand- 
book, 49;  changed  titles,  165;  lect- 
ures,' museum*,  and  art  galleries, 
Cg;  length  of  hours  for  catalogers, 
C43;  the  librarian  as  secretary  of 
the  board,  C44;  reference  books, 
€62;  A.  L.  A.  resolution  of  thanks 
to,  C86;  Pres.  N.  Y.  L.  Assoc.,  C88; 
Councillor  A  L.  A.,  514. 

Peoria  (111.)  P.  L.,  60;  new  books,  26; 
branch  libraries  in  schools,  291-292; 
decrease  in  use  of  fiction,  440. 

Pepper  bequest,  108;  decision  of  Su- 
preme Court,  120. 

Periodical  literature  (Cummins),  98; 
of  the  world,  index  to,  486. 

Periodicals,  43. 

Peterborough  (N.  H.)  F.  L.,  first  free 
lib.  supported  by  taxation,  476;  extr. 
from  pamphlet  on,  482. 

Peterson,  H:,  libn.  Oakland  (Cal.)  F. 
L.,  26,  161. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Fitch,  gift  for  lib.  at 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  443. 

Philadelphia  F.  L.,  120,  162. 

Philadelphia  L.  Co.,  anonymous  gift 
to,  298. 

Philadelphia,  opening  of  2d  free  li- 
brary, 162. 

Photographs  of  library  workers  at 
Columb.  Expos.,  16, 195. 

Pickett,  C.  C.,  time  record,  €39. 

Pietsch,  Dr.  Karl,  additions  and  cor- 
rections to  author-entries  in  Pea- 
body  Inst.  L.  and  British  Museum, 
37-40;  palaeography,  87-88;  Peabody 
Inst.  (Parker),  178. 

Pilling,  Ja.  C.,  bibl.  of  Athapascan 
languages,  review  (Ford),  479;  bibl. 
of  Chinookan  languages,  review 
(Ford),  479. 

Pioneer  L.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  94. 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  298;  cor- 
rection, 441. 

Plate,  Dr.  Otto,  444. 

Plattsburg  (N.Y.)  F.  Reading-Room, 
travelling  libraries  at,  521. 

Plumb,  Horace,  gift  of  memorial  1. 
to  Shelton,  Ct.,  443. 

Plummer,  M..  W.,  curator  of  Columb. 
exhibit  of  Pratt  Inst.,  164;  loan  sys- 
tems, 242-246;  free  library  and  the 
social  movement,  439. 

Poiree,  E.,  and  Lamouroux,  G.,  cata- 
logue abrege  de  la  Bib.  Sainte 
Genevieve,  26. 

Polish  history,  bibl.  of  (Morfill),  203. 

Political  economy,  Cossa,  Studio  dell' 
economica  politica,  165;  Martello, 


Prof.  T.,  Dizionario  bibliografico 
dell'  economia  politica,  303. 

Political  science,  MUhlbrecht,  Weg- 
weiser,  neuere  litteratur  der  Staats- 
wissenschaft,  61. 

Pompeii,  bibl.  of  (Furcheim).  303. 

Poole,  Reuben  B.,  48,  86, 87,  Ci4,  C25, 
C.39,  C?7,  C82;  branch  libraries,  47; 
library  handbook,  49;  manuscript 
age,  71-75,  109-112;  manuscripts, 
158;  rebinding,  186;  fires,  protec- 
tion and  insurance,  223-224,  £23-26; 
book  thieves,  Ci«;  salaries,  Cj?; 
hours  of  opening,  C4s;  rpt.  of  Lite 
Insurance  Com.,  C8s. 

Pcole,  W:  F:,  20,  35,  70,  87,  141,  142, 
C22,  Columbus  and  the  finding  of 
the  new  world,  60;  index,  166; 
rebinding,  186-187;  sifting,  C20-22; 
branches  and  deliveries,  €27;  exec, 
dept.,  (163-64;  pamphlets,  £66-67; 
university  library  and  university 
curriculum,  470-471;  Gutenberg, 
474-475;  Councillor  A.  L.  A.,  514. 

Pope,  Col.  A.  A.,  catalog  of  books, 
on  roads,  131. 

Poplar  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  lib.  building  at, 
24. 

Popular  books  at  Detroit  P.  L.,  83; 
premium  offered  for  largest  list  of, 
84;  misleading  statement  as  to,  279. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  index  to, 
1872-1892,  486. 

Porter,  Mrs.  J.  E.  S.,  gift  of  lib. 
building  to  Blandford,  Mass.,  52. 

Porter  Memorial  L.,  Machias,  Me., 
dedication,  440. 

Portland  (Ore.)  F.  L.  Assoc.,  93; 
funds  for,  23. 

Pound,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  history  of  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  P.  L.,  from  1875,  91. 

Pratt  Institute  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  F. 
L.,  56,  301;  exhibition  of  gift-books, 
20 ;  list  of  French  plays  for  ama- 
teurs, 130;  monthly  suppl.,  164;  lib. 
training  school,  296  ;  Columbian 
no.,  monthly,  301 ;  2d  examination 
for  lib.  class,  479-480;  finding  list 
of  French  works,  484 ;  lectures  at, 
518. 

Prescott,  Harriet  E.,  Sec.  N.  Y.  L. 
Club,  196. 

Presses,  suspended  iron  (Lymburn), 
10;  sliding  (Garnett),  145-146. 

Princeton  (N.  J.)  Coll.  L.,2oo;  finding 
list  of  political  science,  301 ;  auto- 
graph letters  given  to,  522. 

Printed  card  catalog,  497-498. 

Printed  monthly  lists,  discussion  on, 
byN.  Y.  L.  Club,  47-48. 

Printers'  marks,  Die  Buchmarken, 
ord.  Buchdrucker-  u.  Verlegerzei- 
chen,  27;  bibl.  ge'ne'ral  des  (Mely), 
28. 

Private  libs  ,  list  of  (Hedeler),  475. 

Proprietary  libs,  and  'public  libs. 
(Cutter),  247-248;  discussion  on, 
Cio-n. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.,  128  ;  new 
building,  200. 

Prussia,  Min.  d.  Geist).  Unterrights- 
u.  Mediz-Angelegenheiten,  129. 

Pseudonyms.  Beer,  T.  H.  de,  Gesch. 
de  Nederlandsche  letteren,  1880- 
1890,  etc.,  lijst  van  pseudoniemen, 


Public    Documents    bill,   3,    35,  497, 

507-508;  circular  from  Indiana  State 

L.,  508;  letters  on  indexing  (Ames), 

C72-74. 
Public  library  money,  how  to  obtain 

a  share  of,  122. 
Published  bulletins,  discussion  on  by 

N.  Y.  L.  Club,  45. 
Publishing  house  proposed  for  special 

library  editions  (Tandy),  482. 
Pullman  (111.)  P.  L.,  17-18. 
Pyne,  M.  T.,  gift  of  autograph  letters 

to  Princeton  Coll.,  532, 
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yuaritch,  B.,  General  catalog,  review 
(Ford),  196-197 ;  Diet,  of  Eng.  book 
collectors,  pt.  3,  197. 

Questions,  Columb.  conference,  sum- 
mary of  votes,  C88. 

Quincy  (111.)  P.  L.,  Sunday  opening, 
S3'- 

Randall,  Belinda  L.,  gift  of  lib.  to 

Stowe  (Mass.),  442. 
Randall  Memorial  L.,  Stowe,  M« 


lass., 


44»- 


Rauck,  S:  H.,  full  names,  27. 
Readers,  regulations  for  (Brett),  230- 

231  ;  assistance  to  (Foster),  257-258. 
Reading  for  the  young,  18-19,  23>  JS9> 

251-253 ;  list  of  books  of,  202  ;  dis- 
cussion on,  C  58-60. 
Redpath,  P:,  gift  of  building  to  Mc- 

Gill  Univ.,  Montreal,  484. 
Redwood  L.,  Newport,  R.  I.,ext.  from 

rpt.,  482. 
Reference  books  (Richardson),  254- 

257;  bibl.  of  (Richardson),  256. 
Reference  libraries  (Austin),  182. 
Reicke,  Dr.  R.  and  E.,  and  Schack, 

R.   von,  die  lands  kundliche  litte- 

ratur  der  Provinzen  Ost-  u.  West- 

preu&sen,  131. 
Reviews  (dep.),  19,  50,  196,  294,  437, 

479.  5«6. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  table  30  pd- 

riode,  1886-93.  486- 
Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  table  gene1- 

rale  de  25  premier  v.,  486. 
Revue  Ge'ne'rale  des  Chemin  de  Fer, 

table  ge'ne'rale,  131. 
Reyer,  />«/.  Dr.  E:,  Entwicklung  u. 

Organization   der  Volksbib'.iothen, 

88. 
Reynolds,  M.  T.,  Housing  of  the  poor, 

448. 

Reynolds,  Rose  B.,  death  of,  444. 
Reynolds  L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  128, 

298. 
Rich,  J:  W.,  €25,  bonds  of  librarians, 

C33- 

Rice,  W:,  299;  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary of,  444. 

Richards,  W:  R.,  the  linotype,  515. 
Richardson,    Ernest    C.,    expansive 

author-table,  187;  reference  books, 

aS4~257:  time  record,  039. 
Richardson,  M..  A.,  Vice-Pres.   Ct. 

L.  Assoc.,  84. 
Richmond,    Mi**   L.   C.,  appointed 

libn.  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  301. 
Richter,  P.  E.,  Verzeichniss,  88;  Lit- 

teratur  der  Landes-  u.  Volkskunde 

d.  KOnigreichs  Sachsen,  203. 
Ripley,  W:  Z..  Financial  history  of 

Virginia,  104. 
Riviere,  E.  M.,  bibl.  du  30  centenaire 

de  Saint-Louis  de  Gonzague,  448. 
Robbins,     Hon.    E.    D.,    Vice-Pres. 

Ct.  L.  As:,oc  ,  84. 
Robertson,  A.   W.,  ventilating  and 

heating  Aberdeen  P.  L.,  43-- 
Robinson,   Mr*.   F.    W.,   humorous 

nide  of  libo's.  life,  84;  Vice-Pres. 

Ct.  L.  Assoc,,  84. 
Rockwell,  J.  E.,  bibl.  of  shorthand, 

'      r   (  . 

Kok-ers,  H:  H.,  gift  to  Fairhaven, 
Mass.,  21;  gift  of  autograph  letters 
to  Millicent  L.,  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
481. 

Roman  history,  bibl.  of  (Pelhara).  203; 
bibl.  di  Roma  medievalee  moderna 
(Cerroti)  447. 

Romeike  &  Curtice,  proposed  index 
to  London  newspapers,  131. 

Roosevelt,  Th.,  and  Grinnell,  G: 
Bird,  bibl.  of  big-game  hunting,  523. 

Root,  A.  S.,  Standing  Com.  on  Co- 
operation, 514. 


Rowell,  J.  C.,  Standing  Com.  on  En- 
dowment, 514. 

Rudolph,  A.  J.,  indexer,  69,  94,  120- 
i2i,  277-278,  497,  498:  plans  of  new 
San  Francisco  F.  P.  L.  building, 
298;  plans  of  Indexer  Co.,  509; 
sample  titles  of  cards  for  indexer, 
510;  discussion  on  indexer,  514-515. 

Ruskin,  bibl.  of  (Collingwood),  203. 

Russia,  Gamier,  E.  A.,  and  Sabach- 
nikoff,  J.,  bibl.  of,  28;  libraries  in 
(Babine),  75-77;  literature  in  (Ba- 
bine), 76. 

RussischeRevue,Generalregister,i3i. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  F.  L.,  162. 

Sacconi  binder  (Kephart),  184-185 ; 
(Sacconi).  426. 

Sacconi  Ricct,  Mme.  G.,  modern  cata- 
logs and  mechanical  bindings,  423- 
427;  (Dewey),  C82. 

Sacramento  (CM.)  F.  L.,  decrease  in 
circulation  of  fict.,  441. 

Sage,  W:  H..  gift  of  Zarncke  lib.  to 
Cornell  Univ.,  481. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  P.  L  ,  441. 

St.  Louis  (Mo).  P.  L.,  request  to 
make  it  free,  23  ;  account  of  new 
building,  57,  58;  removal,  57;  change 
from  subscription  to  free  library, 
70;  opening,  93;  busines  skill  of  li- 
brarian (Dewey),  145;  to  be  made  a 
free  library,  162;  rpt.,  441. 

St.  Martins-in-the-fields  (London)  P. 
L.,96. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  need  of  new 
building,  128. 

St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  P.  L.  (Ba- 
bine), 75-77 ;  Academy  of  Science 
L.  (Babine),  75. 

Salaries,  for  cataloging,  4;  for  assist- 
ant librarian  (Liber),  40-41;  discus- 
sion on,  85. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Classical  and  High  Sch. 
L.,  catalog,  26,  27. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  gift  to,  23;  read- 
ing list  on  Airer.  Indian,  27;  suppl. 
to  finding  list,  Oct.,  '92,  27;  Shake- 
speare bibl.,  93-94  ;  but.  Feb.,  '92, 
97 ;  list  of  French  hist.,  130 ;  lib. 
exhibit  at  Columb.  Expos.,  162, 
164;  special  lists,  202,  301,  446,  484. 

Salt,  H:  S.,  bibl.  of  animals'  rights, 
28. 

Sanders,  Mr*.  M.  A.,  294,  C26,  CJT, 
fiction  for  children,  C7-8;  access  to 
shelves,  Ci2,  Ci4. 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  opening  of 
new  rooms,  200. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  Rudolph 
indexer,  94;  account  of  new  build- 
ing, 298;  opening  of  new  rooms, 
483;  Sunday  opening,  483. 

Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  L.,  opened  as  a 
free  library,  162. 

Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  F.  P.  L.,  441. 

Sargeant,  Cyius,  Vice-Pres.  N.  H.  L. 
Assoc.,  45. 

Sargent,  Abby  L.,  92;  Treas.  Mass. 
L.  Club,  515. 

Saulsbury,  R.  S.,  resignation  from 
Macon  (Ga.)  P.  L.,  301. 

Saunders,  F:,  158. 

Sawyer  F.  L..  Gloucester,  Mass.,  de- 
cision in  will  case,  91. 

Scant'.in,  L.,  Vice-Pres.  Ind.  L.  As- 
soc., 194. 

Schaff,  Ph.,  Theological  propaedeutic, 
5a3- 

Schelling,  Felix  E.,  life  and  writings 
of  Gascoigne,  203. 

School  libraries  (Scudder),  518. 

Schools  and  libraries,  87;  (Brooks), 
185;  (James),  213,  214;  discussion 
on,  Cs-8. 

Schulz,  Alb.,  Catalogue  des  revues  et 


Rosebery     Lord,    gift    to    Borough        journaux  &  Paris,  28. 

lytechnic  L..  Lond.,  129.  Schwartz,  Jacob,  distributing  books, 

Kosewater,  V:,  bibl.  of  municipal  fi-         10-10;  delivery  stations  and  branch 


nance,  304. 


libs.,  10-12. 


this. 

Schwenke,  Dr.    Paul,    Addressbuch 

der  deutschen  bibliotheken,  128. 
Scidmore,  E.  R.,  books  on   Alaska, 

3°4- 

Scranton  (Pa.)  P.  L.,  94;  dedication, 
200;  finding  list,  202. 

Scrap-books  (Townsend),  141;  (Bard- 
well),  258-259. 

Scrap-file,  259. 

Scudder,  H.  E.,  school  libraries, 
518. 

Seacomb,  D.  F.,  libn.  and  Treas.  N. 
H.  L.  Assoc.,  45. 

Seamans,  Clarence  W.,  gift  of  lib.  to 
Ilion,  N.  Y.,  481. 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  opening,  441. 

Sell's  Diet,  of  world's  press  and  ad- 
vertisers' reference  book,  131. 

Seminary  libraries  (Austin),  182. 

Seneca  Falls  (N.  Y.)  L.  Assoc.,  483- 

Serials,  collection  of  (Kephart),  81. 

Service,  library  (Hill),   228-229,  C34- 

Sexton,  Pliny  T.,  Standing  Com.  on 
Endowment,  514. 

Seymour  (Ct.)  F.  P.  L.,  formed  from 
P.  L.  Assoc.,  521. 

Sharp,  K..  L.,  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  at 
World's  Fair,  2807284;  Standing 
Com.  on  Co-operation,  514. 

Sharpe,  R.  B.,  analytical  index  to 
works  of  J:  Gould,  203. 

Sheldon,  G.  E.,  advertising  new 
books,  121. 

Shelton,  Ct.,  gift  of  lib.  to,  443. 

Shelving  (Lymburn),  10;  Koch's  new 
system of,2s;  Stikeman'sadjustable, 
119;  for  pamphlets  (Austin),  143-144; 
Green's  patent  book-stack,  154-155; 
(Ebrard),  295;  German  exhibits  at 
World's  Fair  (Ambrose),  500;  dis- 
cussion on,  C3o  ;  steel,  Cyi. 

Shepherd.  Hattie  C.,  resignation  from 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  P.  L.,  300. 

Shbrey,  D.  L.,  41. 

Shorthand  instruction,  bibl.  of  (Rock- 
well) 304. 

Shute,  E..  M.,  bequest  to  Lynn, Mass., 
522. 

Sibley,  Mrs.  C..  L.,  gift  to  Groton, 
Mass.,  199. 

Sifting,  107;  as  a  library  policy,  118- 
119;  (Green),  219-220;  discussion  on, 
C 18-22. 

Sinaiticus  manuscript,  112. 

Sinclair,  A.,  and  Henry,  W:,  bibl.  of 
swimming,  448. 

Sioux  City  (la.)  P.  L.  exhibit  at 
Columb.  Expos.,  128. 

Slater,  L.,  Jewett  City,  Ct.,  511. 

Sliding-presses  (Garnett),  145-146. 

Smart,  T:  B.,  bibl.  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, 27. 

Smith,  Mrs.,  work  of  Pullman  P.  L., 
17-18. 

Smith,  A.  W.,  engineering,  131. 

Smith,  J.,  catalog  of  Friends'  books, 
304. 

Socialism,  bibl.  of  (Gilman),  130. 

Solberg,  T.,  26. 

Solerti,  Aug.,  bibl.  delleopereminore 
in  versi  di  Torquato  Tasso,  448.  • 

Somerset  House,  London,  fire  at,  59. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  299;  books 
for  the  blind  at,  483. 

Sonnenschein,  Public  schools  yeai- 
book,  61. 

Sorrento  (Me.)  P.  L.,  opening  of,  441; 
account  of  building,  442;  gift  to, 
442. 

Soule,  C:  C.,  absence  of,  C22;  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  to,C86;  Finance  Com. 
A.  L.  A.,  514;  Councillor  A.  L.  A., 
514. 

South  America,  bibl.,  of,  166. 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  162-163. 

Southern  California  L.  Club,  18-19, 
49;  Hamlin  Garland  at,  49. 

South  Orange  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  Circ.  L., 
44',  446- 
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South  Shields  (Eng.)  P.  L.  and  Mu- 
seum, 59. 
Southwark  (London)  F.  L.,  corner- 


stone laid,  443. 
iouthwark  L. 
paid  ing,  F: 

cement,  523. 


Southwark  L.  Co.,  Phila.,  23. 
Spalding,  F:   P.,  notes  on  hydraulic 


Spanish  mss.  (Durrien),  485. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  M..  C.,  libn.  Mich. 
State  L.,  129;  Vice-Pres.  Mich.  L. 
Assoc.,  436. 

Spicer,  Caft.  Elihu,  gift  to  Mystic 
Ct.,  127. 

Spofford,  A.  R.,  87,  120;  aids  to  lib. 
progress  by  the  U.  S. ,  248-249; 
Councillor  A.  L.  A.,  514. 

Spooner,  W:  B.,  gift  of  lib.  building 
to  Kansas  Univ.,  297. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  Assoc., 
gift  to,  163;  statistics,  299;  list  of 
French  books.  97;  list  of  Swedish 
literature,  202;  list  of  Deutsche  lit- 
teratur,  301;  lists  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  literature,  484. 

Springfield  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  442. 

Stacks,  C 30-31. 

State  libraries,  management  of  (Ut- 
ley),  226-227;  (Davis),  476;  govern- 
ment of,  C32. 

State  Library  Association,  call  to 
members  of  (Dunn),  193. 

State  library  associations  (dep.),  16, 
45,  84,  124.  193,  293.  336,  476. 

Stearns,  Lutie  E.,  reading  for  the 
young,  Cs8-6o. 

Stechert.  G.,  establishment  of  branch 
office  at  Pans  by,  443,  Cso. 

Steffenhagan,  E.,  Ueber  den  Einfluss 
fest  bestemmter  Grossenklassen  d. 
Blicher  auf  Raumansnutzung*  in 
Bibliotheken,  88. 

Stein,  H.,  Melanges  de  bibliographic, 
203. 

Steiner,  Bernard  C.,  proprietary  and 
public  libs.,  Cn;  insurance  in  bind- 
eries, C25  26;  branches  and  deliver- 
ies, C26-27;  Standing  Com.  on  En- 
dowment, 514. 

Stenson,  W:,  bequest  to  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  522. 

Stetson,  Willis  K.,  linotype  process, 
84;  changed  titles,  165;  system  of 
circulating  periodicals,  193. 

Stevens.  Rev'  Don  C.,  appointed 
libn.  Millicent  L.,  Fairhaven,  Mass, 
60. 

Stock-taking  (Crunden),  C37-s8. 

Stockton  (Cal.),  gift  to,  94. 

Stone,  H.  S.,  American  authors,  first 
editions  of,  304. 

Stuttgart,  K.  Ocffentl.  Bibl.  Hand- 
schriften,  26;  lib.  exhibit  at  World's 
Fair,  502. 

Suarez,  Dr.  F.  G.,  Ecuadorian  bibl., 
1 66. 

Subscription  library,  influence  of, 
5'i. 

Sudhoff,  F.,  bibl.  der  Paracelsisten, 
304. 

Sunderland,  J.  T..  origin  and  growth 
of  the  Bible,  448. 

Superior  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  delivery  sta- 
tions, 442. 

Suspended  iron  presses  (Lymburn), 
10. 

Sutro  L.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  pro- 
posed new  building,  298. 

Swilt,  Lindsay,  the  linotype,  515. 

Swimming,  bibl.  of  (Sinclair),  448. 

Switzerland,  Schweizerische  gemein- 
niitzige  Gesells.  Jugend-  und  Volks- 
schriften  Kat.,  164;  bibliographic 
und  literarische  chronik,  202. 

Sydney  (New  So.  Wales)  F.  P.  L., 
Australasian  bibl.,  review  (Am- 
brose), 517-518. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  gift  of  lib.  to,  58;  re- 
moval, 200. 

Taft,  M.,  offer  of  assistance  to  Ux- 
bridge,  24. 


Tail,  Sons  &  Co.,  offer  of  premium 
for  list  of  popular  bcoks,  84;  copy- 
right books,  279. 

Tallapoosa  (Ga.)  P.  L.,  list  of  500 
authors,  60. 

Tandy,  F.  D.,  marriage  of,  26;  pro- 
posed publishing  house  for  library 
editions,  422. 

Tardieu,  Ame'dee,  death  of,  201. 

Tate  F.  P.  L.,  Brixton,  Eng.,  95,  128. 


U.  S.    Coast  and    Geodetic   Survey 

(Goodfellow).  303. 
U.  S.  Cong,  documents,  finding  lists 

for  (Ames),  61,  97. 
U.   S.  Congressional  L.,  gilding  of 

dome,  483. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (Powell),  485. 
U.  S.  Signal  Office,  extr.  from  ann. 

rpt.,  98. 
U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 


Taylor,  Bayard,  gift  of  his  library,        rpts.,  51. 
etc.,  to  Westchester,  Pa.,  128.  Union    for   Christian    Work  F.    L., 


Taylor.  Col.  H:  G.,  gift  of  library  to 

Milford,  Ct.,  127. 
Taylor,  W:,  Pacific  coast  libraries, 

94-95- 

Tennessee  State  L.,  Nashville,  95. 
Terry,  M.  S.,  Prophecies  of  Daniel, 

448. 
Thayer,  Hon.  E:  C.,  offer  of  funds  for 

P.  L.  building  at  Uxbridge,  Mass., 

24,  128. 
Thayer,  Jos.  H:,  books  and  their  use, 

131. 
Thievint 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  296. 

Universities,  bibl.  of  (Compayre1),  165. 

University  Club  L.,  N.  Y.,  127,  446. 

University  Coll.  L.,  Liverpool,  Eng., 
entrance  to,  129. 

University  extension,  Gloversville 
(N.  Y.)  F.  L.,9i;  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
P.  L.,  126;  Reynolds  L.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  128:  New  York  State  L.,  521; 
Newark  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  161;  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  City  L.,  299; 

University  libraries  and  university 
curriculum  (Poole),  470-471. 


bieving,  confession  of  (Bonsai),  3;         curriculum  (Poole),  470-4 
in  N.  Y.  libraries,  83-84.  University  of  Chicago  L.,  53. 

University  of  City  of  New  York, 
purchase  of  Lagarde  library,  55. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
need  of  new  building,  126;  list  of 
books,  202;  course  of  bibliography 
at,  295;  rpt.,  479. 

University  of  Michigan  L.,  binding 
pamphlets,  23-24;  need  of  books, 
24;  crowded  quarters,  24. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  L.,  pro- 
ceedings at  the  opening  of,  24;  gift 
to,  162;  Sunday  opening,  162;  bibl. 
of,  448. 

University  of  State  of  New  York,  ex- 
tension bul.,  52;  bulletin  on  legisla- 
tion, no.  3,  97;  travelling  libs. .find- 


Thompson,  E:  M.,  handbook  of  Greek 
and  Latin  palaeography,  448. 

Thorn  burg,  Florence,  162. 

Thorpe,  F.  N.,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Univ.  of  Penn.,  448. 

Thurston,  E..  P.,  86. 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  70,  164,  194. 

Tiffin,  H:  J.,  gift  of  books  to  Mon- 
treal, 300. 

Tilden  Trust  L.,  36,  43,69;  gift  to,  13; 


re-erection  of  N.  Y.  City  Hall  for, 
(Bigelow),  78-80;  bill  passed  per- 
mitting Tilden  L.  to  occupy  N.  Y. 
City  Hall,  Bryant  Park,  158. 

Tillinghast,  C.  B.,  management  of 
newspapers,  472;  books  and  read- 
ers in  public  libraries,  479. 

Tillinghast,  W:  H.,  Sec.  Mass.  L. 
Club,  515. 

Titcomb,  M..  L.,  women  as  library 
workers,  279. 

Todd,  W:  C.,  gift  to  Boston  (Mass.) 
P.  L.,  300. 

Townsend,  T:,  library  of  records  of 
Rebellion,  141. 

Trail,  Pro/.,  classification,  434. 

Trautman,  Mrs,  Ralph,  C6j. 

Travelling  libraries,  N.  Y.  State  L., 
88,  122;  (Countryman),  125 ;  pro- 
posed by  Advocate  Pub.  Co.,  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  163;  N.  Y.  State  L. 
finding  list,  202. 

Trinity  Monastery,  Moscow,  Russia, 
library  in,  75. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  Otis  L.,  Nor- 
wich, Ct.,  469-470. 

Trustees  and  libraries  (Bowker),  227, 

C3.2. 

Tokio  (Japan)  L.,  rpt.  for  1891,  59- 
60;  Imperial  Univ.  of  Japan,  classi- 
fied catalog,  165;  rpt.  for  1892,  443. 

Tuckerman,  Bayard,  W:  Jay  and 
abolition  of  slavery,  523. 

Tucson  (Arizona)  P.  L.,  128. 

Tufts  L.,  Wey mouth,  Mass.,  60;  re- 
moval, 163. 

Tuttle,  E.,  Treas.  N.  Y.  L.  Club, 
iq6. 

Tweedy,  Mrs.  J:  A.,  Richards,  E.  A. 
and  Hattie  T.,  gift  to  No.  Attlebor- 
ough,  Mass.,  443. 

Tyler,  Arthur  W.,  branch  libraries  and 
delivery  stations,  47;  printed  lists, 
48;  manuscripts,  86-87, 158;  binding 
of  subscripton  books,  187;  libraries 
and  schools,  Cs;  reference  books, 
C62.  C63;  full  titles,  C^S;  accession 
book,  C84;  appointed  libn.  of  Wil- 
mington (Del.)  Inst.,  444. 

Underbill,  Adelaide,  C84. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  chart  of 
rules  for  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  chemical  terms,  15;  A.  L,  A, 
catalog,  review,  294. 


ing  lists,  165;  travelling  libs.,  446. 

University  of  Vermont,  catalog  of 
the  Marsh  Library,  130;  gift  to,  130. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  necessity  of  a  public 
library  at  (Dewey),  59. 

Utley,  H:  M.,  Cs6,  €37,  C44,  C46; 
government,  constitution,  by-laws, 
and  trustees,  225-227,  Csi,  C32;  ac- 
cess to  shelves,  Ci2;  insurance,  C2s; 
librarians'  term  of  office,  C32-34; 
time  record,  CsS;  reading  for  the 
young,  Cs9-6o;  executive  dept.  C64- 
65;  binding  in  advertising  pages, 
President  Mich.  L.  Assoc., 


436;  Vice-President  A.  L.  A.,  513. 
Uxbridge  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  offer 


of 


. 

funds  for  new  building,  24;  gift  of 
building  to,  128. 

Van    Benschoten,    May,     appointed 

libn.  Evanston  (111.)  L.,  159. 
Van  Hoevenberg,  Alma  R.,  442. 
Van  Name,  Addison,  84;   Councillor 

A.  L.  A.,  514. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  art  out 

of  doors,  203. 
Varnhagen,   H.,  Ueber  eine  Samm- 

lung  alter  italienischer  Drucke  d. 

Erlanger    Universities    bibliothek, 

Vassar  Coll.    L.,    Poughkeepsie,  N. 

Y.,  removal,  162. 
Vatican,  manuscripts  in,  112. 
Vellum  (Poole),  72-74. 
Venice,   Bibl.    Bertoliana  (Bartolan, 

Dom.  and  Rumor  S.),  25. 
Vergara,  M.,  bibl.  de  larosa,  6t. 
Vicaire,  G.,     bib!,    des    publication 

faites  par  le  baron  Jerome  Pichon, 

131, 
Victoria  House,  Columb.  Expo*.,  lib. 

in  (Garland),  286. 
Vienna,  Fray-Fournier,  A.,  biblio.  de 

1'  History  de  la  revolution,  de   la 

Haute-  Vienne.  98. 
Vigil,  Seilor  Jose,  cataloging  Nation- 

al L.,  Mexico,  299. 
Vifiaza,  Conde  de  la,  bibl.  espanola 

de  lenguas  indigenas  de  Amer.,  6t. 
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Vincent,  Marvin  R.,  New  Testament 

handbook,  524. 

Violin,  bibl.  of  the  (Allen),  203. 
Virgil,  bibl.  of,  486. 
Virginia,  bibl.  of,  304. 
Vismara,  A.,  bibl.  dellesenatore  Lorn- 

bardini,  131. 

Wade,  Emily  I.,  salaries,  035-36. 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum  L.,  Hartford, 

Ct.,  opening,  12-13,  2I- 
Wagner,  Sula,  salaries,  €35. 
Waldo,  Celia  L.,  Vice-Pres.  Mich.  L. 

Assoc.,  436. 
Waldheim  s     Prcis     Verzeichniss, 

Walker,  J.  B.,   Vice-Pres.   N.   H.   L. 

Assoc.,  45. 

Warner,  B.  H.,  gift  of  lib.  to  Ken- 
sington, Md.,  53. 
Warner,  G:  F.,  lib.  of  James  vi.  of 

Scotland,  98. 
Washburn  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  new  building 

opened,  521. 
Watchemoket,  R.  I.,  Ladies'  F.  L.  A., 

os- 

Watertown  (Mass)  F.  P.  L.,  163. 
Watkins  L.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  92.     . 
Watkinson  L.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  at,  159. 
Webster,  Dr.  G.  W.,  20. 
Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  bibl.  of  historical 

literature  of  N.  Carolina,  203. 
Welch,  C:,    Guildhall  L.    (London) 

and  its  work,  442. 
Weils,  O.   E.,    books  in    Wisconsin 

•.ownship  libraries,  486. 
Wenckstern,    F.  v.,  compilation    of 

Japanese  bibl.,  444. 
West,  Theresa,  Cs-7,  CM,  Cs8,  C63; 

Com.  on  resolutions,  €5;  ordering, 

C49;  full  name  in  cataloging,  CjS; 

Councillor  A.  L.  A.,  Cs8. 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  L..  gift  to,  24; 

gift  of  Bayard  Taylor's  library  to, 

128 

Western  Assoc.  of  writers,  194. 
Western  literature  wanted,  123. 
Westminster  F.  L  ,  London,  opening, 

442- 

West  Virginia  jtate  L.,  444. 
Wharton,  Jcs.,  gift  to  Univ.  of  Penn. 

L.,  163. 


Wheatland,  Dr.  H:,  bequest  to  Essex 

Inst.,  Salem,  Mass.,  91. 
Wheeler,  W:  F.,  97. 
Whitaker,  A.  E.,  26,  60. 
White,  Alex.   M.,  gift  to  Danbury, 

Ct.,  159. 
Whitney,  Carrie  W^  rpt.  of  Public 

Documents  Com.,  Cs2. 
Whitney,  Ja.  L.,   Finance  Com.  A. 

L.  A.,  5.4. 

Whitney,  Solon  F.,  86. 
Whittier,  J:  G.,  bibl.  of  (Linton),  523. 
Whittier,  J.  H.,  Exec.  Com.  N.  H.  L. 

Assoc.,  45;  state  aid  to  libraries,  88. 
Whelpley,  A.  W:,  Cjo,  rpt.  of  audit- 
ing com.,  C8s;  Finance  Com.  A.  L. 

A.,  514. 
Wickersham,  W.   B.,  Pres.  Chicago 

L.  Club,  18. 
Wilcox,  Erastus  S.,   branch   libs,  in 

schools,  291-292. 
Wilder,  Amos  P.,  books  and  libraries, 

S'z-SiS- 

Williams,  J.  F.,  the  librarian  as  a 
public  servant,  17;  binding,  17;  res- 
ignation from  Minn.  Historical 
Soc.,  444. 

Williams,  Norman,  41,  52;  Trustee  of 
Endowment  Fund,  514. 

Willimantic  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  60. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute  L.,  pro- 
posal to  make  free,  128;  made  free 
Jan.,  1894,  299. 

Willing,  Mrs.  H.  J  ,  gift  of  lib.  build- 
ing to  Manchester,  Vt.,  522. 

Winchester,  G:  F.,  branches  and  de- 
livery stations,  47;  printed  lists,  48; 
Pres.  N.  J.  L.  As>oc.,  477. 

Winchester  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  diet,  cata- 
log, 27. 

Wing,  J.  N.,  Csi;  salaries,  C42;  or- 
dering, C47;  accessions,  C84;  life 
insurance,  C8s;  Treas.  N.  Y.  L. 
Assoc.,  C88. 

Winona  (Minn.)  F.  P.  L.,  163. 

Winser,  Beatrice,  Sec.  N.  J.L.  Assoc., 

Winsor,  Justin,  crowded  quarters  at 
Gore  Hall,  89;  future  of  local  libra- 
ries, 294;  use  of  lists  in  smaller  li- 
braries, 515. 

Wire,  G:  E.,  18,  20;  binding  in  adver- 
tising pages,  C'82-83. 


Wisconsin  authors,  bibl.  of  (Hawley), 
302;  list  of  bound  books  by,  303. 

Wisconsin  L.  Assoc.,  ann.  meeting, 
194. 

Wisconsin,  list  of  books  in  township 
libraries,  486. 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Assoc.,  graded 
lists  for  school  work,  486. 

Withdrawal  book,  C$2. 

Woburn  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  59. 

Wolfenbiittel  Ducal  L.,  502. 

Woman's  Club,  Chicago,  resolution 
of  thanks  by  A.  L.  A.  for  hospital- 
ity, C86. 

Women,  Bibliographic,  biographic  et 
iconographie  des  femmes  celebres, 
3°3- 

Women  librarians,  60,  188;  (James), 
146-148;  as  state  librarians  in  the 
South,  58. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  59;  denomi- 
national papers  in,  95;  exhibition 
of  pictures,  zoo. 

Wood,  Butler,  435. 

Wood,  E.  L.,  libn.  W.  Va.  State  L., 
444- 

Woodbury,  R.  W.,  better  bookmak- 
ing  in  libraries,  142. 

World's  Fair.  See  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. 

Wright,  C.  T.  H.,  appointed  libn.  of 
London  (Eng.)  L.  129. 

Wurzbach,  Dr.  C.  von  Munich,  his  li- 
brary offered  for  sale,  96. 

Yale,  bibliographies  (Fisher),  302. 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  P.  L  ,  128. 

Young,  E..  A.,  41. 

Y.  M.  A.  L.,  Troy,  N.Y.,  canvas  bind- 
ings for  newspapers,  58. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  L.,  N.  Y.,  exhibit  of  art 
books  at,  92;  distribution  of  reading 
matter  by,  161;  proposed  index,  160- 
161. 

Y.  M.  Mercantile  L.  Assoc.,  Cincin- 
nati, O..53. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  L..  N.  Y.,  127. 

Zarncke  lib.  at  Cornell  Univ.,  296. 
Zimmerman,  Charlotte,  death  of,  C4. 
Zrinyi,    N.,    Bibliotheca    Zrinyiana, 
446. 


ANONYMS. 

Calmire— not    Prof.    Josiah    Royce,     Female  life  in  prison— M.  Carpenter      My  flirtations Dixon, 

Charles  River   pollution — L:   Fayer- 
weather  Cutler,  486. 


(?),  204. 

Gentleman  Upcott's  daughter— Wal- 
.  .  ter  Raymond,  132. 

Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  anonyms     Hiram  Golf's  religion— Riv.  Dr.  G. 


pseudonyms     du 
Maignien    E.,  6a. 
Eton  of  old— Kcv.  W:  Hill  Tucker, 


Dauphind—         H.  Hepworth,  204. 
Ideala— S.  Grand,  132. 
Memoirs  of  Jane  Cameron — M.  Car- 
penter (?),  204. 


Romans  dissected — C:  Marsh  Mead, 
204. 

Sketches  of  Indian  life— F.  A.  Steele, 
'32- 

Walter  Graham,  statesman— T:  Whit- 
son,  132. 

Weeds— Jerome  K.  Jerome,  132. 


PSEUDONYMS. 

Carr,  Christopher—  Arthur    Christo-     Chester,  Eliza-H.  E.  Paine,  204. 


pner  Benson  1,304. 
Castlebar,  Isabella—  Mrs.  E.  C.  Win- 


Chandler,  Bessie  - 
ler-  482. 


Dean,    Mrs.    Andrew—  Mrs.    Alfred 

Sidgwkk,  62. 
Dearborn,  Laura—  Nina  Pictou,  132. 


Ironquill  of   Kansas—  Eugene  Ware, 

486. 
Malet,   Lucas—  Mrs.    M.    St.    Leger 

(born  Kingsley)  Harrison,  62. 


.  LeroyChand-     Hope,    Anthony  —  Anthony    Hope      McRealsham,  E.  D.—E.  Marsh  Mead, 


Hawkins,  486. 
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THERE  is  still  some  hope  of  the  success  of  the 
Printing  Bill  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last 
session,  and  has  this  session  been  amended  in  the 
House.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  say  "  muti- 
lated," for  the  parts  left  out  —  provisions  for  a 
bureau  of  documents,  for  the  indexing  and  sale 
of  documents,  and  for  the  distribution  of  docu- 
ments to  an  increased  number  of  public  libraries 
—  are  of  very  great  importance.  The  motive  for 
opposition  is  economy.  But  if  Congress  wants 
to  economize  it  should  do  it  by  printing  less,  not 
by  keeping  what  it  does  print  from  getting  freely 
before  the  people;  it  should  provide  some  way  to 
keep  its  publications  out  of  the  junk  shops  and 
get  them  into  the  public  libraries  where  they  can 
be  freely  consulted  by  all.  This  the  rejected 
provisions  did,  not  fully,  but  at  any  rate  much 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  done  before.  It  is  a 
great  disappointment  to  us  to  find  Congress  dis- 
posed to  perpetuate  its  present  extravagant  meth- 
od of  printing,  for  that  is  extravagant  which  ex- 
pends large  sums  of  money  in  a  way  that  does 
not  secure  the  object  of  the  expenditure. 


THE  advocates  of  the  amendments  say  that  the 
persons  employed  in  the  document  and  folding 
rooms  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  most  liberal  sys- 
tem of  distribution  that  could  be  desired,  that  the 
distribution  of  public  documents  is  not  involved 
in  the  controversy,  but  that  the  objection  to  the 
bill  as  framed  by  the  joint  committee  on  print- 
ing is  the  creation  of  a  new  and  unnecessary  bu- 
reau. But  the  objection  which  librarians  have 
to  the  present  system  of  distributing  documents 
is  that  whether  the  officials  of  the  document  and 
folding  rooms  are  sufficient  or  not  the  libraries 
do  not  get  the  documents  which  they  want,  and 
do  get  a  great  many  duplicates.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  folding  and  directing.  It  is  a  question  of 
selecting  the  documents  to  be  sent  and  the  libra- 
ries that  are  to  receive. 


WE  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  a  con- 
viction of  a  library  thief.  Library  books  are  re- 
garded as  public  property,  and  their  larceny  is 


ike  carrying  off  an  umbrella.  "  Took  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Public  Library,  did  he  ?  Why 
my  boys  have  done  that,"  said  a  prosecuting 
officer;  and  judges  seem  to  have  a  similar  lenient 
feeling.  But  we  have  never  met  with  such  an 
impudent  confession  of  thieving  as  occurs  in  the 
volume  of  a  recent  traveller  in  Morocco,  Mr. 
Stephen  Bonsai,  Jr.  "  Prevented,"  he  tells  us, 
"  from  investigating  the  library  with  my  own 
eyes,  I  however  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of 
some  of  the  manuscripts.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
blush  at  the  recital,  but  I  was  forced  to  bribe  my 
friends  the  Tholba  to  steal  the  volumes  for 
me.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  my  stay  in  Fez 
they  purloined  from  the  shelves  of  the  library 
some  thirty  manuscripts,  and  brought  them  to 
me  hidden  away  in  the  capacious  folds  of  their 
jelaabs.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  had  neither 
time  nor  the  knowledge  to  steal  with  discrimi- 
nation ;  so  the  books  they  brought  me  were  of 
comparatively  small  value,  and  I  had  them  all 
replaced  with  four  or  five  exceptions.  I  kept  a 
very  beautifully  illuminated  version  of  the  Bok- 
hari,  bound  at  Seville;  several  volumes  of  ama- 
tory poetry,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
I  believe;  and  a  long  and  very  prosy  account 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  made  by  a  Fukie  of 
Fez  in  the  fifteenth  century.  I,  however,  failed 
to  get  hold  of  any  of  the  manuscripts  which,  as 
the  Tholba  assert,  are  written  in  '  Greek.' " 


NEXT  to  the  enormous  gifts  to  American  li- 
braries in  the  last  decade  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  their  history  has  been  the  number  of 
new  buildings.  Among  the  larger  edifices  the 
Congressional,  the  Boston  Public,  and  the  New- 
berry  are  in  progress,  and  hardly  a  month  passes 
in  which  we  do  not  report  a  dedication.  The 
normal  state  of  an  American  library  is  either 
presenting  the  need  of  a  new  library,  raising 
money  for  one,  building  it,  occupying  it,  or  rais- 
ing money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  it.  The 
Newark  Public  Library  is  typical  in  this  respect. 
It  has  hardly  got  fairly  settled  in  its  present 
quarters  and  it  is  already  clamoring  for  a  new 
building,  asserting  that  the  one  it  has  now  is  ill- 
designed  for  a  library  and  is  already  outgrown. 
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THE  Newark  project,  however,  has  met  with 
serious  opposition.  What  with  those  who  think 
that  the  trustees  exceeded  their  powers  in  agree- 
ing to  buy  land  which  they  had  no  money  to  pay 
for,  and  those  who  declare  that  the  present  build- 
ing will  serve  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  that 
it  is  better  lo  spend  $75,000  in  remodelling  it 
(even  if  this  money  is  practically  lost  at  the  end 
of  the  ten  years)  than  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a 
million  now  on  a  lot  and  building,  and  those  who 
think  that  the  lot  selected  is  a  bad  one,  being  in 
the  middle  of  a  block  and  having  no  side  light  — 
with  all  these  objectors  the  trustees  are  not  likely 
to  carry  their  point  easily.  A  writ  of  certiorari 
has  been  obtained  by  the  opposition  and  the  bar- 
gain cannot  be  concluded  at  present.  If  the  lot 
is  as  unfit  as  it  seems  to  be  from  the  description 
in  the  Newark  papers  the  defeat  of  the  present 
scheme  will  be  a  good  thing;  but  Newark  ought 
at  a  not  distant  future  to  have  a  much  better  li- 
brary building  than  she  has  now. 


THE  Year-Book  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  just 
issued,  indicates  in  many  ways  the  force  and 
strength  that  the  library  movement  and  profes- 
sion is  gathering  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Within  the  memory  of  most  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  such  a  prospect  as  united 
and  co-operative  work  and  discussion  among  the 
various  libraries  seemed  hopeless,  yet  now  we 
have  two  compact  national  associations,  already 
powerful  for  good  and  certain  in  time  to  domi- 
nate in  a'l  library  matters.  The  growth  in  the 
last  few  years  is  not  of  course  entirely  due  to 
these  societies,  yet  a  large  share  of  it  is,  and  or- 
ganization has  almost  come  to  b'e  the  bugle  note 
of  library  advance.  The  L.  A.  U.  K.  already 
examines  and  grants  to  applicants  a  certificate  of 
proficiency;  distributes  prizes  for  papers  on  libra- 
ry questions;  is  gathering  a  permanent  exhibit 
of  library  apparatus;  and  in  other  ways  is  reach- 
Ing  out  to  enlarge  its  own  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  power.  The  day  seems  not  so  far  away 
when  the  library  profession  may  be  as  carefully 
trained  and  as  closely  limited  as  those  of  theolo- 
gy, law,  or  medicine.  Nor  is  this  entirely  to 
be  deprecated.  The  guardian  of  the  mind,  in 
this  day,  stands  second  to  neither  the  caretaker 
of  estate  or  body,  and  appeals  to  a  far  broader 
range  of  humanity  even  than  the  minister  of  the 
soul;  and  if  the  profession  can  fulfil  a  higher 
destiny  by  organization  let  organizations  increase 
and  multiply. 


<ZT0mmnnir.ati0n0. 


FULL  FORENAMES  IN  CATALOGUES. 

WHEN  the  mooted  question  of  fulness  of  fore- 
names in  the  catalogue  comes  up  for  discussion, 
the  standard  example  always  seems  to  be  Fried- 
rich  Max  Muller.  "  Shall  we  enter  Muller,  Max, 
or  Mttller,  Friedrich  Max?"  How  many  cata- 
loguers are  aware  that  neither  practice  is  correct  ? 

"  Men  and  women  of  the  time,"  I3th  ed.,  en- 
ters Max-Muller,  Prof.  Frederick,  stating  that 
in  1850  Prof.  Max-Muller  adopted  as  a  surname 
one  of  his  Christian  names,  and  in  the  Oxford 
calendar  (1889)  the  Max  Miillers,  father  and 
son,  are  indexed  and  entered  under  their  respect- 
ive colleges  under  Max  Muller.  Chambers' 
Encyclopedia,  new  ed.,  enters  Max-Muller, 
Friedrich. 

Does  it  not  look  in  this  case  as  though,  while 
debating  whether  to  use  a  long  or  short  handled 
"frying-pan,"  we  had  unwittingly  fallen  "into 
the  fire  "  ?  M.  I.  CRANDALL. 

[Cutter's  Rules  say  : 

23.  Put  compound  names  : 

a.  If  English,  under  the  last  part  of  the  name, 
when  the  first  has  not  been  used  alone  by  the 
author. 

ex.  Gould,  Sabine  Baring  ;  but  Halliwell  (after- 
wards Halliwell-Phillipps^,  J.  O.,  because  the 
author  wrote  much  under  the  first  name. 

As  Max  Muller  has  never  written  under  the 
name  of  Max,  we  must  still  enter  him  under 
Muller.  I  use  the  form  : 

Muller,  Max  (in  full  Friedrich  Max),  as  I  do 
in  all  similar  cases,  believing  it  better  in  coses 
where  some  of  the  Christian  names  are  usually 
ignored,  not  to  let  them  influence  the  arrange- 
ment. C.  A.  C.] 

CATALOGING  SALARIES. 

I  HAVE  before  me  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  a  New  England  college,  a  most  eminent  and 
respectable  institution,  asking  certain  questions 
concerning  the  cost  of  library  administration. 
Among  them  is  the  following  :  "  What  salary,  if 
any,  should  be  paid  a  trained  assistant,  preferably 
a  lady,  to  do  the  cataloging?" 

The  persons  who  are  working  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  librarian  and  the  library 
workers  should  certainly  send  a  missionary  to 
the  place  where  doubt  exists  whether  a  trained 
cataloger  should  have  any  salary  or  not. 

[We  also  received  this  circular  and  were  at  first 
inclined  to  reply  that  the  president  certainly  could 
not  get  a  trained  cataloger  unless  he  paid  some 
salary  ;  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  meant  "  What  salary  shall  be  paid  to  a 
cataloger,  if  we  decide  to  employ  one  ?  "  —  EDS.] 
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SOME    POPULAR    ERRORS    IN    THE    ENTERING  AND  CATALOGUING  OF 
BOOKS    IN    LIBRARIES.* 

BY  E.   F.  L.  GAUSS,   Chicago  Public  Library. 


IT  is  my  intention  to  briefly  call  the  attention 
of  practical  library  workers  to  a  few  erroneous 
practices  in  their  work  which  appear  more  or 
less  common.  The  views  presented  are  neither 
deep  nor  novel,  but  may  perhaps  be  new  in 
their  direct  application.  If  some  of  the  points 
touched  appear  trivial,  they  are  nevertheless  im- 
portant in  their  results.  Hardly  any  other  work 
requires  such  systematic  order  and  conciseness  in 
all  its  details  as  does  library  work,  because  such 
order  and  conciseness  not  only  save  time  to  the 
library  workers  and  to  the  public,  but  educate  all 
concerned  in  logical  and  systematic  thinking  and 
working. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  with  the 
accession  catalogue.  While  there  are  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection, I  will  mention  but  one  or  two.  The 
first  is  the  method  of  entering  money  in  the  price 
of  books.  There  are  two  prominent  monetary 
systems  with  which  we  have  to  do  and  which  it 
is  only  necessary  for  us  to  take  into  considera- 
tion; the  one  is  represented  by  our  own  method 
—  it  is  the  decimal  system.  This  is  in  use  in 
most  countries  from  which  we  receive  books  and 
invoices,  viz.:  France,  Germany,  Austria,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Russia,  etc.  The  other 
monetary  system  is  that  which  is  not  decimal, 
specially  in  vogue  in  England.  Now  I  find  the 
custom  very  prevalent  in  entering  and  quoting 
amounts  of  either  system,  to  denote  vacant  places 
indiscriminately  by  either  ciphers  or  dashes. 
This  indiscriminate  use  is  wrong  and  mischiev- 
ous. It  is  incorrect  to  use  dashes  in  the  decimal 
systems,  or  ciphers  in  the  non-decimal.  The 
former  absolutely  demands  the  use  of  the  cipher 
in  vacant  figure  places,  and  the  latter  system  for- 
bids it,  at  least  beyond  the  use  of  one  single  ci- 
pher to  denote  the  absence  of  an  entire  denomi- 
nation. But  even  in  such  cases  experience  has 
taught  us  that  a  dash  is  preferable  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  illustrate  :  it  is  incorrect  to  enter  the 
amount  of  five  dollars  by  using  the  figure  5  in  the 
dollar  column  and  a  dash  or  one  cipher  in  the 
cent  column,  but  it  should  be  entered  by  the  fig- 
ure 5  in  the  dollar  column  and  two  ciphers  in  the 
cent  column.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incorrect 
to  enter  the  amount  of  five  pounds  (sterling)  by 

*  Delivered  before  the  Chicago  Library  Club. 


writing  the  figure  5  in  the  respective  column  and 
two  ciphers  in  each  of  the  two  last  columns,  and 
it  is  not  so  well  even  to  use  one  cipher  in  the  two 
latter  columns  instead  of  a  dash,  which  is  the 
proper  sign  to  denote  the  absence  of  the  denom- 
inations of  shillings  and  pence.  I  have  found 
that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  characters 
and  signs  frequently  leads  to  confusion  as  to  the 
price  of  a  book,  not  so  much  in  American  as  in 
foreign  money;  while  the  correct  and  proper  use 
of  them  aids  the  memory  not  only  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  system  in  question,  but  also  as  to  the 
value  of  the  several  denominations  in  a  system. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  difficulties  indicated  may 
be  avoided  by  entering  the  prices  of  books  at 
once  in  American  money,  or  the  money  of  the 
country  where  the  library  is  located,  and  in  the 
denominations  of  the  system  used  in  the  country 
whence  the  books  and  invoice  come;  but  this 
method  is  surely  objectionable  because  it  does 
not  show  the  actual  value  of  a  book  at  the  time, 
for  instance,  when  it  must  be  paid  for  by  some 
one  who  has  lost  or  mutilated  it,  since  the  value 
of  money  fluctuates,  and  for  that  reason  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  correct  record  where  the 
price  is  entered  in  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
denominations  at  the  time  the  book  is  received. 
What  is  wanted  in  a  library  is  a  clear  and  concise 
record  of  the  original  cost  of  a  book  free  from 
interpretation  of  any  kind. 

Regarding  the  Accession  Catalogue,  I  have  but 
time  to  mention  one  other  erroneous  practice 
which  seems  to  be  common.  It  is  the  habit  of 
crediting  gifts  coming  from  institutions,  socie- 
ties, associations,  corporations,  companies  or 
bodies  of  any  kind,  either  public  or  private,  to 
individuals,  generally  the  heads,  the  presidents 
or  the  secretaries  of  such  institutions  or  bodies, 
most  generally  the  officers  who  have  in  charge 
the  distributing  of  the  documents  or  other  pub- 
lications received  as  such  gifts.  This  is  only 
proper  and  correct  when  the  officer  or  other 
individual  to  whom  the  gift  is  credited  has  pub- 
lished the  same  at  his  or  her  own  expense,  and 
thus  is  actually  the  donor.  I  know  very  well  the 
rise  and  the  excuse  for  the  wrong  and  unjust  cus- 
tom. It  is  the  —  in  most  cases  unwarrantable  — 
vanity  of  officers  of  public  or  private  institutions 
or  bodies,  which  leads  them  to  send  out  publica- 
tions published  at  the  expense  of  the  community 
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or  the  associations  they  represent  with  their 
compliments,  thereby  stamping  them  their  own, 
as  it  were.  This  practice  is  only  justifiable  on 
the  part  of  whole  bodies  representing  institutions, 
like  the  board  of  directors  of  a  library,  for  in- 
stance, and  even  then  not  in  every  case.  It 
would  —  to  illustrate  the  matter  —  be  more 
proper  for  the  Chicago  Public  Library  to  send 
out  its  publications  with  the  compliments  of  the 
library  than  with  those  of  its  directors,  while  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Newberry's  publications 
the  trustees,  in  view  of  their  entirely  different 
position,  may  be  perfectly  justified  in  sending 
them  out  with  their  compliments.  Of  course 
there  are  cases  that  would  bring  out  my  point 
more  fully  and  clearly,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  this  deeper,  because  I  am  considering, 
not  the  donors,  but  the  proper  credits  in  libraries. 
These  are  always  due  to  the  actual  donor,  not  his 
representative,  and  in  cases  of  departments, 
institutions  or  associations  it  is  desirable  that 
everything  coming  from  them  be  credited  under 
their  proper  and  permanent  names  and  not  un- 
der the  name,  or  even  stationary  official  title, 
of  any  one  temporarily  representing  them.  Gifts 
from  the  War  Department  should  be  credited  to 
the  United  States  War  Department  and  not  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  either  under  his  name  or 
even  this  permanent  title.  And  in  this  respect 
it  is  easily  seen  that  it  would  be  preferable,  too, 
to  credit  gifts  from  the  Newberry  Library  to  the 
library  rather  Chan  to  the  trustees  with  whose 
compliments  they  may  be  sent. 

And  now  I  come  to  some  erroneous  practices 
in  library  work  of  greater  importance  because 
they  have  reference  to  that  most  important  of 
all  library  work,  the  cataloguing  of  books.  I 
shall  have  to  speak  first  of  those  of  lesser  signifi- 
cance, which,  however,  deserve  much  more  atten- 
tion than  is  paid  them.  There  are  certain 
modified  and  compound  letters,  at  present  used 
in  English  only  in  words  of  old  Saxon  deriva- 
tion or  of  foreign  character,  but  occurring  very 
frequently  in  other  modern  languages,  that  have 
been  the  source  of  difficulties,  annoyances  and 
differences  in  the  mode  of  spelling  words,  more 
especially  names,  and  in  arranging  catalogues. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  so-called  "  umlaute  "  in  German 
and  Latin,  which  form  the  largest  part  of  this 
class,  I  have  to  pass  them  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks. It  is  obviously  wrong  to  strain  modifi- 
cations of  letters,  especially  vowels,  not  clearly 
defined,  regarding  which  there  is  therefore  a  dif- 
ference of  opinions.  This  is  more  particularly 


the  case  with  certain  vowels  in  the  Scandinavian 
and  Russian  languages.  In  all  such  doubtful 
cases  the  rule  ought  to  be  adopted  and  rigidly 
adhered  to  that  wherever  the  modification  of  a 
letter  is  only  indicated  by  a  certain  mark  or  sign 
—  not  another  alphabetic  character — thus  leav- 
ing the  original  form  of  the  letter  practically  un- 
changed, it  ought  in  the  catalogue  either  to  be 
arranged  by  itself  with  all  other  like  letters  of  the 
same  language  bearing  the  same  mark  of  modifi- 
cation, or,  which  is  much  better,  particularly  in 
an  English  catalogue,  such  signs  of  modifica- 
tions should  not  be  considered  at  all,  and  the 
letters  arranged  with  the  corresponding  English 
characters.  But  the  case  is  entirely  different 
regarding  the  unmistakable  compound  letters 
chiefly  represented  by  the  aforesaid  "umlaute.' 
Here  is  where  cataloguers  sin  most.  The  Ger- 
man characters  of  this  kind  illustrate  this  best, 
since  the  corresponding  combinations  in  the 
Latin  were  originally  not  compound  letters  at 
all,  but  single  characters  with  separate  pronun- 
ciation, and  have  only  in  the  course  of  time  — 
mostly  through  the  influence  of  the  development 
of  German  —  received  an  iqcorrect  pronuncia- 
tion, a  fact  clearly  seen  in  the  name  of  "  Caesar," 
pronounced  by  the  Romans  "  Ka-eser  "  and  by 
the  Germans  "  Csesar,"  making  the  a-e  a  com- 
pound letter  or  "umlaut."  Now  although  the 
German  language  indicates  in  its  own  script 
the  modifications  of  its  letters  a-o-u  and  the 
diphthong  aeu  by  two  dots  above  the  characters, 
this  habit  is  simply  a  conventional  change  of  the 
original  and  proper  mode  of  indicating  the  modi- 
fication, which  consisted  in  writing  the  small 
German  letter  "e"  (the  English  e)  above  the 
vowels  to  be  modified.  This  letter  consists  in 
German  script  chiefly  of  two  vertical  lines,  which 
explains  the  convenient  change  of  the  letter  to 
two  strokes,  still  the  proper  form  in  writing,  and 
the  further  change  of  these  strokes  to  dots  in 
printing.  While  this  was  and  is  the  correct  mode 
of  indicating  the  modification  of  the  letters  in 
question  when  German  script  is  used,  it  was 
never  employed  by  the  Germans  when  they  used 
Latin  or  English  characters,  but  they  then  simply 
wrote  the  several  letters  forming  the  compound 
or  modified  character  alongside  of  each  other,  as 
ae,  oe,  ue,  aeu,  without  any  mark  whatsoever  to 
show  their  combination.  It  is  wrong  then  in  the 
first  place  to  dot  the  English  a,  o,  u,  when  these 
are  to  represent  the  German  "  umlaut,"  or  other 
like  compound  letters,  and  it  is  just  as  wrong  to 
combine  the  a  and  <•,  the  o  and  e,  and  the  u  and  e 
for  this  purpose,  making  it  one  character,  as  it 
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is  now  generally  found  in  print.  Wherever  this 
combination  occurs  in  English  print  the  letters 
composing  it  should  be  considered  separately 
and  be  treated  as  separate  letters  in  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement.  It  should  be  known  and 
remembered  that  their  combination  in  type  was 
merely  a  conventional  act  on  the  part  of  the  type- 
founder and  printer  to  save  metal  and  time,  as  in 
case  of  a  number  of  other  frequent  orthographic 
combinations,  like  ou,  an,  the,  etc.,  without  any 
linguistic  signification  whatsoever.  The  present 
usage,  therefore,  of  making  a  difference  in  writing 
—  when  English  characters  are  used — between  the 
ordinary  combinations  of  ae,  oe,  ue,  etc.,  and  the 
corresponding  German  "  umlaute,"  or  Latin  and 
other  like  combinations,  by  either  dotting  the 
first  letters  or  bringing  the  following  letters  up 
close  to  the  first  so  as  to  form  one  character,  or 
by  a  tie  over  the  several  letters  belonging  to- 
gether, is  fundamentally  and  wholly  wrong.  All 
these  are  no  more  correct  than  they  would  be  in 
the  various  English  or  French  or  other  com- 
pound letters.  The  printer's  conventional  devices 
ought  not  to  influence  language  and  its  use, 
especially  in  one  of  its  most  important  applica- 
tions, that  of  cataloguing  books  in  libraries. 

Allied  to  compound  letters  is  the  subject  of 
compound  words.  Much  on  this  score  is  sinned 
in  library  work.  Perhaps  librarians  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  fact,  since  there  is  no  language  so 
far  behind  as  the  English  concerning  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  compound  words. 
It  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  correct  and  forcible 
use  of  the  language  and  its  development  to  sepa- 
rate, in  spelling,  single  words  expressing  collec- 
tively one  thing.  To  see  such  common  com- 
pounds as  handbook  or  mouthpiece  still  written 
in  two  parts  is  not  only  incorrect  but  is 
ridiculous  and  often  confusing.  The  German 
method  of  writing  every  compound  word,  no 
matter  how  many  components  there  may  be,  as 
one  is  the  only  correct  way.  It  matters  not  if 
the  first  component  is  of  the  nature  or  in  the  form 
of  an  adjective.  If  the  term  signifies  a  certain 
thing  in  its  unity  it  is  one  word  and  should  be 
written  and  used  as  one.  Under  this  class  of 
words  do  not  come,  of  course,  such  substantives 
as  are  preceded  by  adjectives  describing  a  quality 
as  the  green  grass,  not  the  green-grass.  But  we 
say  and  should  write  :  the  bluebook,  not  the  blue 
book,  the  stonequarry,  the  railroadstrike,  the  li- 
brary/rooms, sweetheart,  not  sweet  heart,  etc.  Of 
course,  no  combination  should  be  formed  against 
the  idiom  and  spirit  of  a  language,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  railroadlaborerball,  which  the  Ger- 


man admits,  but  which  in  English  would  be  more 
properly  the  railroad  laborers'  ball  (railroad- 
laborers',  as  one  word).  If  this  rule  of  treating 
every  word  as  one  in  fact  which  is  one  in  nature 
was  adopted  and  strictly  observed  cataloguing 
would  generally  be  much  simplified. 

But  the  subject  is  too  vast  for  hurried  treat- 
ment, and  I  can  but  touch  on  one  more  error, 
more  important  and  more  common  in  this  con- 
nection than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned.  This  er- 
ror, which  is  well  nigh  universal,  is  the  abreviation 
of  given  names.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  frantic 
efforts  of  prominent  literary  men  to  devise  means 
for  distinguishing  between  certain  names  of  this 
class  in  their  ordinary  abreviations,  that  is,  their 
initial  letters.  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  scheme 
which  would  in  way  answer  the  purpose.  Some 
of  the  systems,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
being  forced,  are  inconsequent  and  illogical,  and 
therefore  erroneous,  aside  from  their  utter  in- 
adequacy. Suppose  a  number  of  given  names,  all 
equally  common  but  all  beginning  with  the  same 
letter  —  what  will  tell  me  which  of  them  is  meant, 
no  matter  by  what  sign  their  frequency  is  indi- 
cated, unless  you  use  different  marks  for  each  ? 
Then  where  will  you  draw  the  line  ?  And  again, 
if  I  must  remember  from  marks  or  signs  follow- 
ing or  in  some  way  connected  with  the  initial, 
does  not  that  mechanical  action  of  the  mind  tax 
the  memory  infinitely  more  than  if  I  inquire  on 
the  first  opportunity  the  actual  and  full  name  of 
the  person,  which  it  will  be  much  easier  to  re- 
member in  connection  with  the  person  himself 
than  by  the  mechanical  method  just  described  ? 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  marks  and  signs  are  in- 
tended to  remember  names  not  commonly  knowni 
for  the  names  must  be  known  at  the  time  to  be 
characterized  by  any  method,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively just  as  easy  for  me  to  learn  the  full  and 
proper  name  in  question  as  for  the  person  mark- 
ing it.  And  does  it  not  look  peculiar,  to  say  the 
least,  to  see  several  initials  of  one  person 
marked  differently  ?  If  such  a  system  is  needed, 
would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  to  agree  on  some 
method  in  the  line  of  legitimate  abbreviation, 
which  can  easily  be  devised  and  would  carry  un- 
mistakable clearness  with  it  without  unduly 
taxing  the  memory,  because  it  is  natural  ?  There 
are  now  in  the  English  language  very  terse  ab- 
breviations of  common  given  names,  as  Jno.  for 
John,  Jas.  for  James,  Wm.  for  William,  short 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  but  showing  us 
that  an  entire  system  could  be  worked  out,  in 
which  the  abbreviations  would  as  a  rule  require 
no  more  space  than  an  initial  followed  by  a  sign  — 
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a  period  or  colon.  The  common  abbreviation  of 
William,  Wm.,  is  formed  by  simply  contracting 
the  first  and  last  letter  of  the  name.  Now  there 
are  very  few  given  names  that  begin  and  end 
with  the  same  letter,  and  where  this  occurs  the 
distinction  might  easily  be  indicated  without  the 
use  of  more  characters.  The  other  names  I  have 
mentioned,  John  and  James,  are  very  common 
names,  yet,  though  they  begin  with  the  same  in- 
itial, these  initials  are  not  followed  in  both  by  the 
same  letter,  so  that  Jno.  could  be  further  abbre- 
viated into  Jo.  (from  which  Joseph  could  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  italic  o)  and  Jas.  into  Ja. 

Here  I  would  say  that  it  is  incorrect  to  refer 
to  a  woman  as  Mrs.  if  such  married  woman  uses 
her  own  given  names,  and,  vice  versa,  not  to  use 
the  Mrs.  if  her  husband's  given  names  are  used. 
A  woman's  individuality  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
much  as  possible.  A  woman  is  Sarah  Anna 
Stevenson  or  —  and  that  only  in  her  domestic  rela- 
tions—  Mrs.  William  Henry  Stevenson.  Of 
course  this  rule,  though  logical,  may  not  apply  in 
all  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  desirable 
to  show  the  sex  of  an  author  by  Miss  or  Mrs., 


and  only  the  personal  given  names  are  known 
In  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  to  censure 
the  assumptive  arrogance  of  authors  for  giving 
their  names  incompletely,  as  Mr.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Jones,  Miss  Chester,  as  if  they  were  individually 
the  only  persons  of  the  particular  name  in  ques- 
tion. The  main  point,  in  this  connection,  to 
which  I  have  before  referred  as  a  universal  error, 
has  received  no  attention  whatever  —  at  least  not  to 
my  knowledge  —  but  its  correctness  will  be  seen 
at  once.  We  are  in  the  habit,  even  in  cataloguing, 
where  the  utmost  correctness  is  needed,  of  separat- 
ing, especially  in  abbreviating  names,  what  should 
never  be  separated,  because  it  is  an  inseparable 
whole;  that  is,  compound  letters.  We  abbreviate 
Charles  into  C,  which  is  not  the  initial  of  the 
name  at  all;  that  initial  is  Ch,  which  is  one  in- 
separable character.  We  shorten  Thomas  into 
T  instead  of  Th,  Philip  into  P  instead  of  Ph. 
These  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  my  point. 
This  is  a  fault  which  seriously  interferes  with 
correctness  and  lucidity  in  a  most  important 
branch  of  library  work.  If  corrected  systemati- 
cally and  thoroughly  much  will  be  gained. 


PASTE    FOR    LABELS,    WITH    A    WORD    ABOUT    WRITING    INKS. 
By   HORACE   KEPHART,   Librarian   St.    Louis  Mercantile  Library. 


IN  reclassifying  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Li- 
brary  we  have  had  to  use  paper  labels  on  the 
backs  of  such  of  the  old  books  as  did  not  need 
rebinding.  On  new  books  and  books  rebound 
we  have  the  binder  stamp,  the  Cutter  class-mark 
and  author-mark  in  gold  leaf,  but  the  expense  of 
doing  this  for  all  of  the  old  books  in  a  library 
already  numbering  83,000  volumes  would  be  un- 
warrantable. 

Our  labels  are  cut  from  the  toughest  bond- 
paper,  and  are  quite  thin,  so  as  to  adhere  well. 
We  selected  a  straw-color  which  will  not  fade 
and  shows  dirt  less  than  the  more  delicate  shades. 
It  is  very  important  that  th?  paper  should  be  the 
toughest  obtainable,  as  otherwise  it  will  soon 
wear  out. 

The  great  objection  to  paper  labels  for  the 
backs  of  books  is  that  they  are  always  dropping 
off  if  anything  like  common  binder's  paste  is 
used.  Gum  of  any  kind  is  still  worse.  Until 
recently  we  have  used  Le  Page's  liquid  glue,  but 
even  it  will  not  hold  labels  securely  on  the  backs 
of  books  that  are  highly  glazed,  as  the  glaze  it- 
self pulls  off.  Besides,  the  glue  is  disagreeable 
to  use. 

Failing  to  find  in  the  market  any  adhesive  that 


would  serve  the  purpose  satisfactorily,  I  began 
about  a  year  ago  to  do  some  experimenting  for 
myself.  The  result  was  rich  in  surprises,  most 
of  them  tantalizing,  but  I  stuck  to  the  task  better 
than  my  products  would  stick  to  glazed  bindings. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  the  various 
receipt-books  and  cyclopaedias  of  applied  chem- 
istry and  manuals  of  glue  and  varnish-making 
are  mostly  frauds.  I  have  tried  "  elastic  glues  " 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  no  avail.  Most  of 
them  use  a  hydro-carbon  for  a  solvent,  which 
evaporates  too  quickly  or  too  slowly,  or  is  dan- 
gerously inflammable,  or  is  too  expensive,  or 
strikes  through  the  paper  and  makes  it  perma- 
nently transparent,  or  has  an  abominable  odor, 
or  all  these  combined,  and,  finally,  the  thing 
will  not  stick.  We  cannot  very  well  use  melted 
marine-glue,  and  it  probably  would  not  do  even 
if  we  took  that  trouble.  The  only  resins  that 
are  not  brittle  are  those  that  dry  very  slowly,  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  solution  of  rubber  that  will 
work  at  all. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  an  elastic  glue 
or  cement  is  not  what  is  wanted.  The  solvent 
must  be  water,  or  at  most  an  alkaline  fluid  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  borax  or  some  other  mild 
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alkali  in  water,  and  the  less  fluid  used  the  better. 
In  fact  any  preparation  containing  a  greater  per- 
centage of  moisture  than  ordinary  paste  will 
swell  up  the  paper,  which,  on  drying,  contracts 
again  and  is  stretched  so  tensely  that  the  further 
strain  of  opening  the  book  will  either  pull  off  the 
glaze  or  burst  the  paper.  In  other  words,  what 
we  need  is  a  paste  with  greater  adhesive  power 
than  binder's  paste  or  any  other  preparation  of 
Sour. 

For  a  few  months  past  I  have  been  using  an 
entirely  new  paste  manufactured  by  Charles  M. 
Higgins  &  Co.,  168  Eighth  Street,  Brooklyn, 
and  sold  by  dealers  in  artists'  materials.  It  is 
called  "  Higgins'  Drawing  Board  Mucilage," 
though  this  is  misleading,  for  the  stuff  is  not  a 
fluid  but  a  semi-solid.  It  is  as  convenient  to  use 
as  any  paste,  does  not  harden  in  the  jar,  nor 
mould,  nor  decompose,  and  has  no  bad  tricks 
peculiar  to  itself.  Its  adhesive  power  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  up  to  the  present  I  have  not 
known  a  single  label  to  peel  on  which  it  was  used. 
The  manufacturer  claims  that  it  is  not  a  paste 
but  "  a  vegetable  glue,  the  result  of  a  new  chem- 
ical discovery."  I  believe  this  claim  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Higgins'  name  is  naturally  associated  with 
inks,  as  his  drawing  inks  are  used  by  most 
draughtsmen.  He  also  makes  two  grades  of 


writing  inks,  both  of  which  I  have  used,  and 
neither  of  which  has  given  satisfaction.  Their 
attractiveness  consists  in  the  claim  that  they  are 
"  aqueous  solutions  of  carbon,"  and  consequently 
indestructible.  Carbon  doubtless  is  in  them,  in 
an  exceedingly  fine  state  of  subdivision,  but  an 
unwarrantable  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the 
word  "solution."  Carbon  is  absolutely  insoluble 
in  any  menstruum  known  to  science,  unless  it  be 
a  mixture  of  highly  concentrated  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  and  then  only  at  the  boiling-point. 
The  trouble  with  the  Higgins'  writing  inks  is 
that  they  are  not  black,  as  claimed,  but  dirty 
brown  on  drying,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
made  blacker  by  the  addition  of  carbon,  in  that 
proportion  are  they  thick  and  useless  for  rapid 
pen-work. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  ink.  The 
galls-and-iron  inks,  if  pure,  are  pale  when  first 
written  with.  Carbon  inks  are  too  thick.  The 
logwood  and  aniline  inks  flow  beautifully,  being 
chemical  solutions,  but  they  are  neither  black  nor 
permanent.  Vanadium  ink  is  a  humbug.  An 
ink  that  will  flow  as  freely  as  a  logwood  solution, 
be  as  black  from  the  start  as  Arnold's  after  oxi- 
dizing, and  as  permanent  as  India  ink  —  such  an 
ink  has  not  been  discovered,  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  not  be  soon. 
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SUSPENDED  IRON   PRESSES  FOR  BOOK 

ACCOMMODATION    IN    LARGE 

LIBRARIES.* 

BY  JOHN  LYMBURN, 

Librarian  of  the  University  Library,  Glasgow. 

IN  the  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Sliding-press 
of  the  British  Museum  "  Dr.  Garnett  "  suggests 
.  .  .  regard  being  had  to  it  "  (the  sliding-press) 
"in  forming  the  plans  of  libraries  hereafter  to 
be  built."  In  doing  so,  however,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  notion  of  ap- 
plying the  contrivance  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
present  system  of  fixed  presses.  But  if  the  idea 
is  a  good  one  as  thus  employed  it  is  surely  ca- 
pable of  being  carried  out  in  a  more  complete 
and  systematic  way  in  the  planning  of  new  library 
accommodation.  If  it  is  found  a  convenient 
working  arrangement  to  have  a  double-shelved 
hanging-press  immediately  in  front  of  each  side 
of  a  fixed  bookcase  (thus  bringing  six  ranges  of 
shelves  into  contact  with  each  other,  the  one 
covering  up  the  other  and  having  to  be  removed 
before  that  other  can  be  got  at),  why  should  not 
all  the  presses  in  a  library  be  brought  into  close 
proximity,  side  by  side  with  each  other,  so  that 
each  one  would  require  to  be  pulled  out  into  an 
open  space  when  access  to  its  shelves  is  wanted  ? 
Of  course  in  this  arrangement  the  movement 
would  be  endwise,  and  not,  as  in  the  British 
Museum,  frontwise.  This  development  of  the 
plan  of  movable  suspended  presses  would  prob- 
ably be  a  more  condensed  method  of  shelving 
books  than  any  at  present  in  use  and  seems  the 
only  one  which  would  combine  capacity  of 
packed  storage  with  wide  passages. 

The  simplest  form  of  a  store-room  of  books 
constructed  on  this  principle  would  be  a  building 
of  any  length,  22  feet  wide  and  35  feet  high. 
Like  the  room  of  the  British  Museum  described 
by  Dr.  Garnett,  it  would  consist  of  three  stories 
lighted  entirely  from  the  roof;  the  floors  of  the 
two  upper  flats  being  formed  of  iron  gratings. 
At  the  height  of  about  8J^  feet  from  each  floor  a 
series  of  iron  bars  would  cross  from  wall  to  wall 
at  distances  of  20  inches  apart.  Except  as  to  the 
uppermost  series  these  bars  would  serve  two 
purposes  —  to  bear  the  iron  gratings  above  and 
carry  the  hanging-presses  below.  Every  bar 
would  have  a  steel  rail  attached  to  each  side  upon 
which  the  wheels  of  the  presses  would  run.  One 
press  would  be  suspended  between  every  two 
bars,  so  that  each  press  would  be  slightly  under 
20  inches  broad  and  therefore  could  be  shelved 
for  two  rows  of  books.  To  keep  the  press  steady 
a  narrow  ridge  would  project  from  the  bottom 
and  run  along  a  groove  in  the  floor.  In  height 
the  case  would  be  about  8  feet,  and  in  length 
about  6  feet  4  inches.  According  to  this  con- 

*  Read  before  the  Library  Association,  June  13,  1892. 
Printed  in  Tkt  Library,  September,  1892.  See  Dr.  Gar- 
nett's  article  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  October,  1892. 


struction  a  range  of  bookcases,  closely  packed 
together,  would  hang  down  along  each  side  wall 
with  a  centre  space  between  of  about  9  feet  wide; 
so  that  when  any  press  was  pulled  out  its  full 
length  a  passage  would  still  be  left  of  nearly  3 
feet.  But  a  press  so  drawn  out  would,  of  course, 
for  the  time  block  at  least  five  presses  —  two  in 
the  same  and  three  in  the  opposite  range  —  a 
condition  which  renders  the  plan,  when  carried 
out  in  its  completeness  as  above  indicated,  not 
well  adapted  for  small  libraries;  or  where  fre- 
quent access  to  a  number  of  adjacent  presses 
might  be  simultaneously  required. 

On  the  basis  of  eight  vols.  to  the  foot  of  shelf 
run  and  ten  inches  and  a-half  between  each  shelf, 
every  double-shelved  book-press  would  contain 
about  800  volumes;  so  that,  altogether  on  the 
three  floors,  every  twenty  inches  of  the  length  of 
the  room  would  accommodate  some  4800  vols. 
Thus  a  small  building  forty  feet  long,  twenty-two 
feet  wide,  and  thirty-five  feet  high  would  (after 
providing  for  stairs)  have  a  storage  capacity  of 
over  100,000  vols.  * 

The  following  would  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  scheme: 

The  shelving  of  a  large  number  of  volumes 
in  a  comparatively  small  space. 

The  adaptability  of  the  plan  to  the  rate  of  book 
expansion.  It  may  be  commenced  by  the  erec- 
tion of  such  cases  only  as  are  immediately  re- 
quired, additional  presses  being  inserted  only 
when  needed.  So  long  as  the  distances  between 
were  sufficient  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  move 
the  presses,  as  access  could  be  got  to  the  shelves 
in  the  usual  way. 

Abundance  of  air  and  light  would  be  easily 
provided  in  the  wide  passage  which  must  be  left 
between  the  two  rows  of  cases. 

From  the  close  position  of  the  presses  some 
considerable  freedom  from  dust  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result;  and  from  the  exclusion  of 
light  the  bindings  would  remain  longer  fresh  and 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  would  perhaps  escape  the 
brown  tinge  which  so  frequently  discolors  not  a 
few  volumes. 


HOW  TO  GIVE  OUT  BOOKS. 

From  the  Mail  and  Express. 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  abatement  in  the  inter- 
est aroused  by  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
introducing  in  the  libraries  of  New  York  City 
the  branch  distribution  agencies  which  have 
worked  so  well  in  Brooklyn.  As  with  all  other 
public  questions,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  topic. 
Each  has  able  partisans. 

One  of  the  best  informed  librarians  in  this 
country  is  Mr.  Jacob  Schwartz,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  at  No.  18  East  Six- 
teenth Street.  Mr.  Schwartz  says  that  he  has 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
respective  merits  of  the  system  of  distributing 
books  in  the  Mercantile  Library  of  this  city  and 
the  Brooklyn  Library.  He  believes  that  the 
whole  trouble  has  its  origin  in  the  inability  of 
certain  people  to  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween a  branch  and  a  delivery  station.  He  adds: 
"  Every  one  who  is  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
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on  the  subject  will  agree  that  a  branch  library  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  a  delivery  station,  and 
the  reason  why  the  Mercantile  Library  of  this 
city  has  only  two  of  these  branches  is  probably 
because  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  run 
them  properly,  and  as  that  library,  whatever 
other  objects  it  may  have,  is  managed  on  busi- 
ness principles,  it  could  not  establish  additional 
branches  without  breaking  into  its  capital.  Its 
income  is  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 

"  If  additional  branches  are  out  of  the  question 
it  may  be  asked  why  delivery  stations  similar  to 
those  used  in  Brooklyn  are  not  adopted.  An 
enthusiastic  but  ill-advised  correspondent  of  the 
Mail  and  Express  says  that  these  stations  will 
distribute  annually  100,000  books.  Forty  or  fifty 
drug-stores  would  do  the  business  in  the  opinion 
of  this  writer.  Let  me  compare  theory  with 
practice. 

"  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Bard  well  has  nine 
delivery  stations,  which  circulated  last  year  5000 
volumes;  that  is  to  say,  less  than  2  volumes  per 
day  for  each  station.  At  this  rate  it  would  re- 
quire 180  stations  to  circulate  100,000  voiumes. 

"  Compare  this  with  the  work  of  the  branch 
system,  and  the  difference  in  results  is  so  marked 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  great  superiority. 
Last  year  the  Mercantile  Library  of, this  city  cir- 
culated through  one  branch  55,000  volumes,  or  as 
much  as  99  delivery  stations  would  accomplish 
in  Brooklyn,  and  through  the  other  branch  over 
20,000  volumes,  or  equal  to  the  work  of  36 
Brooklyn  delivery  stations. 

"  The  delivery-station  system  is  only  a  poor, 
temporary  substitute  for  the  branch  system,  and 
the  only  recommendation,  and  that  only  from  the 
library's  side,  is  its  cheapness.  Like  all  cheap 
things,  it  is  a  very  poor  imitation  of  the  genuine 
article. 

"  The  delivery-station  system  was  tried  by  the 
Mercantile  Library,  of  New  York,  25  years  ago 
and  did  not  give  satisfaction.  It  was  according- 
ly given  up.  The  library  should  not  be  blamed 
because  it  declines  to  resume  a  method  it  has 
tried  and  had  found  inadequate,  since  it  has  a 
better  system  in  its  postal-card  orders.  These 
orders  can  be  purchased  for  5  cents,  and  on  each 
any  subscriber  can  order  5  books,  one  of  which 
will  be  likely  to  be  in,  as  the  library  duplicates 
very  largely,  and  the  book  will  be  delivered  at 
the  subscriber's  residence.  This  is  surely  prefer- 
able to  making  2  trips  to  a  delivery  station. 

"  The  sybarite  correspondent  who  complained 
in  your  issue  of  June  25  of  the  hardship  of  riding 
a  few  minutes  in  the  elevated  trains,  and  of 
being  compelled  to  ascend,  in  an  elevator,  7 
stories  in  the  library  before  he  can  get  a  book, 
seems  to  have  overlooked  this  convenience,  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  especially  devised  to  meet 
the  need  of  one  with  his  luxurious  habits. 

"  As  an  evidence  that  the  plan  is  better  than 
the  delivery  system,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
over  6000  books  were  delivered  last  year  through 
these  cards,  or  over  1000  more  than  were  de- 
livered through  the  9  stations  of  the  Brooklyn 
Mercantile  Library. 

"  To  sum  up,  the  delivery-station  system  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  postal-card  system 
is  better,  and  the  branch  system  is  best  of  all. 


But  branches  cost  money,  and  no  library  can 
afford  to  establish  them  unless  It  has  a  sufficient 
income  to  do  so. 

"  Mr.  Bard  well,  through  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
some  of  your  correspondents,  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  bibliothecal  Malvolio  by  having  great- 
ness thrust  upon  him  which  he  has  not  achieved. 
He  did  not  invent  the  delivery-station  system,  as 
some  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  think,  and 
the  results  thus  far  attained  are  certainly  not  en- 
couraging to  other  libraries.  From  what  I  know 
of  Mr.  Bardwell  I  am  sure  he  must  be  annoyed 
by  this  attempt  to  exalt  his  library  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  New  York  namesake." 

Mrs.  Harriet  Sewell,  of  No.  48  East  Eighty- 
second  Street,  asks  if  it  was  the  drug-store  delivery 
system  which  failed  twenty-five  years  ago.  "  Was 
it  the  measure  which  failed,  or  was  it  the  way  it 
was  mismanaged  ?"  she  inquires.  "An  ancient 
chronicler  dealing  with  that  remote  epoch  of  the 
city's  history  writes  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
librarian  and  not  the  method.  The  right  man  to 
run  the  system  was  necessary  then  for  success. 
The  indispensable  man  is  not  numerous  —  true, 
but  the  numerous  class  of  right  men  is  indispen- 
sable. Fit  the  man  to  the  measure,  but  have  the 
measure  fit  the  times." 

A  subscriber  to  the  Mercantile  Library,  whose 
home  is  in  West  Eighty-second  Street,  writes  to 
the  Mail  and  Express: 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  no  5  cent  or 
10  cent  delivery  of  books,  the  scheme  being 
practically  given  up.  It  didn't  work.  Here  and 
there  a  member  can  be  found  able  and  willing  to 
pay  right  along  10  or  50  cents,  if  you  please,  for 
a  book  ;  but  as  a  scheme  for  general  application 
the  mailing  order  is,  of  course,  impracticable.  It 
costs  too  much  money  for  a  regular  thing.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  packed  away  in  a  blue  silk  case, 
and  is  never  taken  down  from  its  high  shelf,  ex- 
cept for  airing  and  syntax  purposes  when  a  re- 
porter calls  in  with  inquiries  touching  our  behind- 
hand backwardness." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  know  something  about 
libraries,"  says  Prof.  Ferd.  F.  Griesel,  of  No.  957 
Second  Avenue,  "  not  only  in  this  country  butalso 
abroad,  and  having  been  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  of  this  city  for  over  ten  years, 
with  some  short  intermissions,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  state  from  the  beginning  that  the  Mercantile 
Library  is  an  institution  of  such  a  unique  character 
that  it  cannot  be  compared  with  any  similar  in- 
stitution elsewhere.  From  my  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  this  library  I  wish  to  impress  on  all  read- 
ers that  the  facilities  offered  by  it  in  getting 
scientific  and  entertaining  literature  are  by  far 
superior  to  all  institutions  I  have  visited. 

"  For  myself  and  all  of  my  colleagues,  acquaint- 
ances and  pupils  who  are  members  of  this  well- 
managed  institution  would  politely  decline  the 
offer  to  get  our  books  from  a  drug-store,  where 
we  should  be  very  sure  not  to  get  the  markedly 
polite  and  intelligent  service  we  receive  from  the 
attendants  of  the  library,  and  where  we  would  be 
frequently  morally  obliged  to  purchase  things 
which  we  did  not  want.  It  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  proprietors  of  drug-stores  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  distribut- 
ing books  for  the  Mercantile  solely  with  the  view 
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of  profiting  in  their  own  business,  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  Mercantile  Library. 

"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  members  prefer  to  go  to  the  library  or 
one  of  the  branches,  where  we  are  able  to  select 
our  books  from  the  stock  kept  there.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  go  there  and  look  over  the 
treasures  of  old  and  new  publications,  in  orderto 
keep  myself  posted  on  the  new  accessions  to  lit- 
erature, and  to  make  my  selections  according  to 
my  taste  and  needs. 

"Such  an  opportunity  could  not  be  offered  in 
a  drug-store  —  perhaps  four  times  out  of  five  mem- 
bers would  order  books  by  the  attraction  of  the 
title  and  get  books  they  do  not  care  for.  It 
would  take  them  another  day  to  order  another 
book,  and  supposing  the  ordered  book  is  out,  a 
member  would  likely  be  several  days  without  a 
book.  In  case  I  should  be  obliged  to  have  a 
book  sent  to  my  house  once  in  a  while,  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  trifle  of  5  or  10 
cents  for  delivery. 

"  Most  desirable  of  all  things  in  a  library  is  the 
central  location  of  books,  and  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary is  fortunately  perfectly  aware  of  this  prin- 
ciple." 


THE  WADSWORTH  ATHEN^UM  LI- 
BRARY, HARTFORD,  CONN. 

THE  new  library  of  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  opened  in  connection 
with  a  fine  art  gallery  January  2.  The  prime 
mover  in  bringing  about  this  happy  consummation 
of  a  long-cherished  plan  was,  according  to  the 
Hartford  Courant,  "the  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin. 
When  Mr.  Goodwin  presented  the  subject  to  his 
uncle,  the  late  Junius  S.  Morgan,  of  London,  and 
to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  New  York,  they  cheer- 
fully subscribed  respectively  $  100,000  and  $50,- 
ooo.  And  these  two  sums,  each  a  competen- 
cy, were  followed  by  $50,000  from  Mrs.  Good- 
win and  Messrs.  J.  J.  and  F.  Goodwin,  $50,000 
from  H.  and  W.  Keney,  and  f  25,000  from  Ro- 
land Mather,  who  had  already  given  the  library 
$10,000.  These  sums  made  the  thing  possible, 
and  then  popular  subscriptions  from  ten  cents  to 
$5000  made  it  a  fact.  No  community  ever  saw 
a  more  grat.fying  exhibition  of  public  spirit  than 
was  shown  in  the  subscriptions.  Men  in  facto:  ies, 
children  in  schools,  labor  organizations,  individ- 
uals, all  took  hold  to  help,  and  the  money  was 
raised." 

The  exercises  consisted  of  six  addresses.  Fore- 
most among  the  speakers  was  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  who  said  among  other  things:  "This  build- 
ing and  its  contents  are  contributory  to  the  excel- 
lence and  enjoyment  of  life  exactly  as  Bushnall 
Park  is —  not  merely  that  it  is  a  place  of  rest  and 
recreation,  but  it  is  a  training  in  beauty,  in  the 
appreciation  of  nobleness,  and  in  public  and 
private  refinement.  Culture  is  a  plant  of  rather 
slow  growth.  I  suppose  there  never  was  such  a 
change  wrought,  almost  instantaneously,  in  a 
people  as  was  wrought  in  the  American  people 
by  the  opening  and  exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia 


Centennial  of  1876.  Its  effect  was  at  once  ap- 
parent everywhere.  But  knowledge  precedes 
culture,  culture  being,  after  all,  but  another  name 
for  educated  taste. 

"  Now  this  institution  is  simply  a  means  for  the 
culture  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  all  ways,  be- 
cause literature  and  art  —  not  taken  externally, 
but  absorbed  as  part  of  our  lives,  not  only  of 
knowledge,  but  of  experience  —  are  the  things 
that  make  life  worth  living. 

"  No  one  can  speak  too  highly  of  the  offices  of  a 
great  library.  It  was  one  of  our  great  essayists, 
you  remember,  who  said  that  the  monastery  — 
speaking  of  it  with  reference  to  its  books  —  was 
the  ark  that  floated  down  over  the  tempest  and 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  carry 
classic  learning  to  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
were  repositories  of  learning.  That  is  the  old 
idea.  And  for  a  long  time  —  almost  to  our  day 
—  that  was  the  notion  of  the  library.  It  was  a 
place  to  put  something  away.  It  was  not  even 
like  a  market  for  the  sale  of  provisions  or  eggs  ; 
indeed,  if  they  were  eggs  the  librarians  thought 
it  was  their  duty  to  sit  on  them,  with  the  idea 
that  they  might  hatch  out  other  books.  That 
was  a  noble  thing  to  do.  But  much  better  than 
that  is  it  to  scatter  these  books  abroad  among 
the  people,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  reproduc- 
duction  —  an  egg  for  an  egg  —  but  that  these  books 
will  so  revivify  the  life  that  we  shall  have  books 
new,  that  express  the  actual  conditions  and  that 
appeal  to  the  human  life  as  it  is.  This  is  the 
modern  idea  of  the  library.  This  great  collec- 
tion, which  is  not  to  be  secluded,  is  to  be  carried 
and  even  forced  upon  the  people,  so  that  it  shall 
enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  their  daily  lives. 

"  You  remember,  perhaps,  what  Milton  says 
about  the  books,  in  that  noblest  of  noble  defences 
of  unlicensed  printing,  that  '  they  are  not  dead 
things.'  '  As  good  almost,'  he  says,  '  kill  a  man 
as  kill  a  good  book.  Who  kills  a  man,  kills 
a  reasonable  being,  made  in  God's  image.  Who 
destroys  a  good  book,  destroys  reason  itself, 
kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye. 
Many  a  man,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  'lives  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth,  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life  ; 
so  that  if  we  slay  a  good  book  we  would  slay  im- 
mortality rather  than  a  life.'  " 

Mr.  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  who  was  among 
the  speakers,  devoted  his  address  principally  to 
reminiscences  of  the  old  building: 

"  One  of  the  earliest  sins  of  my  youth,  or  rath- 
er one  of  the  earliest  that  is  burnt  into  my  memo- 
ry, was  committed  in  the  library  of  what  was 
then  the  Young  Men's  Institute.  I  spoke  out 
loud  !  The  rebuke  that  I  received  sent  me  down 
the  stairs  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  enor- 
mity of  my  crime,  yet  more  than  sustained  by 
joy  to  think  that  I  had  escaped  the  utter  annihi- 
lation with  which  my  reprimand  was  freighted. 
And  I  can  say  that  the  awe  with  which  I  used  to 
enter  that  chamber  of  silence,  and  the  fear  with 
which  I  regarded  the  librarian  were  the  common 
property  of  all  the  young  people  of  that  some- 
what remote  period.  But  long  since  we  found  out 
that  the  old  librarian  was  one  of  the  gentlest  and 
most  inoffensive  men,  and  that  we  had  misunder- 
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stood  him  as  completely  as  he  had  misunderstood 
us. 

"But  I  have  no  such  gloomy  recollection,  nor  to 
be  honest,  have  I  any  recollection  at  all  of  the 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum  gallery,  because,  like 
everybody  else  who  then  lived  in  Hartford,  I 
never  went  in  there.  The  door  was  often  open 
and  the  only  sentinel  on  guard  had  no  more 
formidable  weapon  than  a  pair  of  knitting-nee- 
dles. But  no  one  ever  crossed  that  threshold. 
The  simple  legend,  traced  on  a  placard  at  the 
door,  'Admission  Ten  Cents,'  did  the  business, 
or  rather,  to  be  more  elegant  as  well  as  accurate, 
prevented  any  business  being  done.  The  people 
who  came  up  the  stone  steps  read  the  notice  and 
turned  off  to  the  left  to  the  library  or  to  the 
right  to  the  Historical  Society,  where  entrance  was 
free.  I  say  free,  but  freedom  must  have  its  lim- 
its if  we  are  to  have  safety,  so  the  tin  sign  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  gave  notice  to  the  always  un- 
welcome boy  that  he  could  not  go  in  until  he 
reached  the  mature  age  of  twelve  years.  That  was 
one  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  grow  to  full 
manhood  for. 

"And  I  well  remember  my  first  visit  there.  As 
I  walked  slowly  up  the  stairs  I  wondered  what 
venerable  monument  of  patriotic  achievement, 
what  new  inspiration  to  love  for  our  noble  State 
whose  history  is  such  a  priceless  treasure,  what 
vision  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  her  behalf  would 
first  burst  upon  my  eager  eyes  when  I  should 
look  around  the  hall.  I  looked  and  lo!  there  in  a 
glass  jar  stood  the  chaste  but  familiar  figure  of 
Charles  Hosmer's  night-blooming  cereus  —  the 
modest  pioneer  of  the  canned-fruit  industry  in 
this  community. 

"  I  have  made  this  brief  review  in  order  to  sug- 
gest to  you  the  state  of  innocuous  desuetude  in 
which  for  more  or  less  time  the  various  miscalled 
interests  in  this  building  had  been  lying  for  lack 
of  any  interest  at  all.  The  library  had  a  limited 
and  dwindling  clientage.  The  Athenaeum  was 
deserted.  The  Historical  Society,  with  no  funds 
and  few  friends,  was  exhibiting  a  collection  of 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  curiosities,  while 
its  real  treasures  of  history  and  truth  were  by 
lock  and  key  shut  off  from  the  very  public  for 
whom  they  were  collected  and  preserved.  Look 
at  that  picture,  then  look  at  this  which  greets  us 
here  to  day. 

"  In  these  elegant  and  spacious  buildings  the 
whole  public  of  Hartford  is  welcome,  without 
money  and  without  price.  The  circulating  libra- 
ry will  furnish  every  home  with  books,  and  Miss 
Hewins,  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  this  town,  is 
always  ready  to  help  the  younger  readers.  The  Li- 
brary of  Reference,  monument  alike  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kinson's  liberality  and  Dr.  Trumbull's  rare  judg- 
ment and  life  long  devoted  service  as  a  librarian, 
offers  free  to  all  students  the  authorities  on  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  Historical  Society, 
with  improved  facilities,  has  been  able  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  policy,  and  is  widening  its  claim 
upon  public  interest,  and  so  increasing  its  useful- 
ness, and,  thanks  largely  to  the  women  of  Hart- 
ford, the  Art  Gallery  and  Art  School  are  ready 
to  spread  their  refining  and  wholesome  influence 
all  through  this  community." 


MR.  BRYANT'S  BOOKS  AND  THE  TIL- 
DEN  TRUST. 

Front  The  Critic^  Dec.  31. 

Miss  JULIA  S.  BRYANT,  the  younger  daughter  of 
the  poet,  has  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Tilden  Trust  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  selected 
from  her  father's  library  at  Roslyn.  To  the 
books  were  added  some  interesting  old  pam- 
phlets and  several  medallions  taken  from  the  same 
collection.  In  reply  to  their  resolutions  grateful- 
ly acknowledging  this  donation,  the  trustees  have 
received  the  following  letter  from  Miss  Bryant, 
dated  Paris,  Nov.  24,  and  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
John  Bigelow,  president  of  the  trust : 

"  I  was  much  gratified  by  receiving  yesterday 
your  very  kind  letter,  and  with  it  the  copy  of  the 
resolution  of  thanks  from  the  Tilden  Trust  for 
my  gifts  to  the  Tilden  Library.  It  is  indeed  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  these 
works  are  where  they  will  be  especially  valued  as 
having  formed  a  part  of  my  father's  library  at 
Roslyn  ;  that  they  will  be  well  cared  for  ;  and 
that  they  will  belong  to  this  institution. 

"  Should  the  trustees  desire  it,  I  may  later  be 
able  to  make  very  considerable  additions  to  my 
gift  from  the  books  and  articles  collected  by  my 
father  and  left  to  me.  He  had  a  great  regard  for 
Mr.  Tilden,  who  was  one  of  his  oldest  and  most 
trusted  friends,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  his  name  associated,  even  in  this 
modest  way,  with  Mr.  Tilden's,  in  such  a  noble 
enterprise." 

P.  D.  ARMOUR'S  GIFT  TO  CHICAGO. 

From  N.  Y.   Tribune,  Dec.  13. 

PHILIP  D.  ARMOUR,  the  millionaire  packer, 
started  Dec.  12  for  New  York  on  his  way  to 
Europe,  leaving  behind  him  a  Christmas  gift  of 
over  $1,500,000  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  Abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  public,  work  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  a  year  past  toward  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  five-story  building  in  Armour  Ave. , 
and  it  is  now  nearly  ready  for  occupancy.  This 
building  will  be  known  as  the  Armour  Institute, 
and  will  be  to  Chicago  all  that  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute is  to  Philadelphia  and  the  Pratt  Institute  to 
Brooklyn.  This  building  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  gift.  In  addition  to  it,  and  for  its  support, 
Mr.  Armour  gives  $1,400,000.  All  that  money 
and  brains  and  labor  can  do  will  be  done  toward 
making  it  the  greatest  institute  for  manual  train- 
ing, science,  and  art  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Armour  conceived  this  idea  years  ago,  and 
the  plans  have  been  carefully  gone  over  with 
George  W.  Childs,  John  J.  Black  and  Mr.  Ar- 
mour's sons,  Ogden  and  Philip.  The  building 
and  the  funds  for  the  support  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  board  of  directors.  It  is  expected  that 
the  school  will  open  on  the  first  of  next  Septem- 
ber. During  the  next  few  months  the  most  com- 
plete apparatus  obtainable  for  every  branch,  and 
a  library  bearing  upon  every  line  of  study  will  be 
secured.  In  addition  to  the  building  and  elabo- 
rate apparatus  for  teaching  electricity,  physics, 
and  chemistry,  a  fine  library  and  a  perfect  gym- 
nasium, Mr.  Armour  puts  behind  the  institute 
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and  the  Armour  Mission  his  gift  of  $1,400,000, 
giving  to  the  former  an  annual  income  of  $50,000 
and  to  the  .alter  $25,000. 

The  building  has  been  erected,  and  is  now  being 
finished  without  regard  to  expense.  In  the  base- 
ment will  be  placed  the  electric  plant,  and  here 
will  be  located  the  students  in  forging  and  iron 
work.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  library  sixty  feet 
square.  Woodworking  rooms,  and  the  rooms 
for  reception  and  for  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tute are  also  located  here.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  chemical  lecture 
room,  the  physical  laboratory,  the  physical  ap- 
paratus-room, the  physical  lecture-room,  and 
electrical  rooms.  The  third  floor  will  be  used 
by  students  in  freehand  drawing,  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing,  and  in  commerce  and  busi- 
ness. The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  the  domes- 
tic sciences,  there  being  departments  of  cooking, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  kindred  studies.  On 
this  floor  are  also  recitation,  lecture  and  class 
rooms.  At  one  end  of  the  fifth  floor  is  the  gym- 
nasium, sixty  by  fifty-three  feet.  At  the  other 
end  is  the  technical  museum.  Connecting  the 
two  are  dressing  rooms  for  the  gymnasium  and 
elaborate  bath-rooms  fitted  up  in  white  marble. 

The  faculty  of  the  institute  will  be  of  the  high- 
est standing,  and  it  is  Mr.  Armour's  desire  that 
students  may  have  opportunities  to  prepare  for 
the  higher  universities  or  practical  work  in  any 
field  of  mechanical  or  scientific  labor.  Every 
possible  convenience  for  scientific  research  and 
experiments  will  be  provided.  The  institute  is 
not  located  in  a  fashionable  portion  of  the  city, 
and  Mr.  Armour's  idea  in  placing  it  where  he 
has  is  said  to  be  to  put  the  institute  among  those 
whom  it  will  most  benefit. 


THE    CATALOGUE    OF    DR.    JOHNSON'S 
LIBRARY. 

Austin  Dobson  in  The  London  Graf  Me. 

THAT  Johnson  was  a  genuine  book-lover  there 
is  no  question.  Writing  from  Ashbourne,  in  the 
last  months  of  his  life,  to  Dr.  Brocklesby  (the 
"Rock  minus  b"  of  the  wits),  and  speaking  of 
that  London  he  loved  so  dearly,  he  says  :  "  There 
are  my  books,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  bid  fare- 
well." But  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  book  re- 
specter. Whether  he  would  actually  have  marked 
his  place  with  filthy  straws,  like  the  negligent 
student  in  the  "  Philobiblion,"  or  set  the  leg  of  a 
chair  on  a  volume  to  keep  it  open,  as  is  recorded 
of  another  even  more  reprehensible  amateur, 
may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful.  Bu;  he  would  cut 
open  a  book  with  a  greasy  knife,  and  read  while 
he  was  eating  (one  knows  how  he  ate  !)  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  what  with  his  bad  sight,  his  eager- 
ness to  "  tear  out  the  heart  "  of  his  subject,  and 
his  fits  of  absence  or  abstraction,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  the  kind  of  person  to  whom  one  would 
care  to  confide  the  masterpieces  of  Miss  Prideaux 
or  Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson,  even  though  he  should 
cuddle  them  in  a  corner  of  the  tablecloth,  as  he 
did  with  Sheridan's  "  Revolution  in  Sweden." 
"  David,"  he  said  once  to  Garrick,  "  will  you  lend 
me  your  '  Petrarca?'  "  ("  Petrarca,"  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  the  favorite  oi  his  boyhood.) 


And  poor  Garrick,  saying  hesitatingly  "  Y-e-s, 
sir"  was  greeted  with  a  reproachful  "  David  !  you 
sigh  ?"  the  obvious  result  of  which  was  that  the 
treasure,  "  stupendously  bound,"  found  its  way 
that  very  evening  into  Johnson's  keeping.  "  He 
received  it,"  says  Boswell,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  "  with  a  Greek  ejaculation,  and  a  coup- 
let or  two  from  '  Horace,' "  and  then,  in  one  of 
those  transports  of  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to 
require  that  he  should  spread  his  arms  aloft, 
Garrick's  "  Petrarca,"  "  stupendously  bound," 
flounced  over  his  head  on  to  the  floor,  to  be  forth- 
with forgotten  in  the  train  of  thought  to  which  it 
had  given  birth.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  Gar- 
rick, a  punctilious  man,  with  the  ambition  of  a 
connoiseur,  with  a  nice  respect  for  externals, 
should  have  been  backward  to  lend  his  rare  and 
cherished  "  old  plays  "  to  such  a  reader — a  reader, 
it  may  be  added,  who,  notwithstanding  his  relig- 
ious show  of  entering  up  his  obligations,  seldom 
carried  his  resolutions  so  far  as  to  return  the 
books  he  borrowed,  although,  like  Coleridge  la- 
ter, he  usually  enriched  them  liberally  with  mar- 
ginalia. If  he  did  thus  to  the  volumes  of  his 
friends,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  spared  his  own; 
and  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  his  collection, 
based,  as  it  must  have  been,  on  works  originally 
brought  together  for  the  compilation  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, was,  as  described,  "by  no  means  hand- 
some in  its  appearance."  That  it  was  fairly  ex- 
tensive is,  however,  clear  from  the  auction  cata- 
logue drawn  up  in  1785,  after  its  owner's  death. 

Until  very  lately  this  catalogue  of  Mr.  Christie, 
at  whose  "  Great  Room,  in  Pall  Mall,"  the  sale 
took  place,  was  comparatively  inaccessible.  The 
Bodleian,  we  believe,  has  a  copy  ;  and  another 
was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Cunning- 
ham. A  third,  which  had  belonged  to  Lysons, 
was  sold  in  1881,  with  the  books  of  a  well-known 
collector.  But,  as  late  as  June  last,  a  fac-simile 
(which,  as  it  was  limited  to  150  copies,  should 
soon  become  rare)  was  reprinted  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Johnson  Club  at  Oxford.  It  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  28  pages  and  650  lots,  which,  of  course, 
represents  a  much  larger  number  of  volumes  ; 
and  it  is  entitled,  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Valuable 
Library  of  Books  of  the  late  learned  Samuel 
Johnson,  esq.,  LL. D.,  Deceased."  The  sale 
was  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  February  16, 
1785,  and  the  following  three  days.  That  it 
could  not  have  comprised  the  whole  of  the  Doc- 
tor's collection  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  his 
will  he  left  some  of  the  more  important  volumes 
to  friends. 

Of  raiities,  real  or  fictitious,  there  are  not 
many  in  Mr.  Christie's  catalogue.  Only  one 
work  is  specified  as  "  elegantly  bound,"  and  that 
is  a  Leipsic  edition  of  the  "  Journey  to  the  West- 
ern Isles  ;"  one  other  only  is  described  as  "  very 
scarce,"  and  that  is  Percy's  "  Household  Book  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,"  of  which  Wai- 
pole  had  a  copy  from  the  library  at  Strawberry 
Hill.  What  is  apparently  a  first-folio  "  Shake- 
speare "  is  recorded  at  page  21  ;  but  the  "  1623  " 
is  evidently  a  misprint  for  "  1632,"  which  is  the 
date  of  that  second  folio  given  by  Osborne,  the 
bookseller,  to  Johnson  after  Theobald's  death. 
Not  very  far  from  the  "Shakespeare"  is  a  Ge- 
rard's "Herbal"  pf  1633,  which  according  to 
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Mr.  Gosse  and  "the  learned,"  is  "the  right 
edition  "  of  Gerard.  There  is  the  Httle  edition 
of  "  Hudibras"  (1726),  with  the  cuts  that  Ho- 
garth copied  from  Lepiere  ;  and  there  is  Brook 
Taylor's  "  Perspective,"  with  Hogarth's  quaint 
pictorial  preachment  upon  the  errors  of  the  art. 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  "Medicinal  Dictionary" 
of  Dr.  James,  of  the  "Fever  Powder,"  for 
which  Johnson  wrote  the  Dedication  to  Mead, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  articles  ;  there  is  an- 
other book  in  which  his  pen  had  played  a  promi- 
nent part,  the  Brumoy's  "Greek  Theatre"  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lenox.  Among  the  remainder 
figures  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England  "  (2 
vols.),  which  reads  like  an  anachronism.  But  it 
is,  of  course,  the  forgotten  performance  of  the 
lady  once  known  as  "  the  celebrated  female  his- 
torian." And  it  must  have  been  a  presentation 
copy,  for  Johnson,  who  confessed  he  had  never 
read  the  book,  would  scarcely  have  bought  it. 
Besides,  he  detested  the  writer.  She  rouged, 
and  she  was  a  Red  Republican  ;  and  "  'A  never 
could  abide  carnation." 

Theology,  as  might  be  expected,  is  largely 
represented,  as  is  the  Doctor's  favorite  pursuit 
of  chemistry,  a  liking  for  which  he  had  evinced 
as  far  back  as  his  life  of  Boerhaave.  There  are 
numerous  works  on  language  and  etymology  ; 
there  is  also  a  goodly  show  of  Greek  and  Latin 
folios  and  quartos,  including  the  "  Macrobius  " 
which,  upon  his  first  arrival  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, he  had  quoted  with  such  excellent  effect. 
There  are  many  books  by  authors  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Boswell  —  Rey- 
nold's "Discourses,"  Grainger's  "  Tibullus," 
Hoole's  "  Ariosto,"  Nichols"  "Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer,"  Carter's  "  Epictetus,"  etc.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  probable  that,  as  Boswell  sug- 
gests, the  desire  to  possess  a  relic  of  Dr.  John- 
son must  have  prompted  most  of  the  purchasers. 
In  any  case,  the  sum  realized,  .£247  gs.,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Doctor's 
contemporaries  as  an  unusually  unsatisfactory 
amount. 


A  LIST  OF  BRITISH  LIBRARIES. 

JAMES  D.  BROWN,  the  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.G.,  writes  to 
The  Library  : 

"  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  very  complete 
list  of  the  public  libraries  of  this  country  issued 
in  any  form,  and  though  the  Library  Association 
can  claim  to  have  published  some  materials  for 
such  a  list,  it  has  not  done  anything  otherwise. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  piece  of  work  which  has 
never  been  mentioned  as  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  association,  and  yet  it  is  one  which 
is  certainly  more  germane  to  the  objects  enu- 
merated in  our  constitution  than  many  another 
scheme  which  has  found  acceptance.  Probably 
the  very  simplicity  of  the  notion  barred  its  dis- 
cussion, while  the  universal  want  of  spare  time 
which  dogs  librarians,  whenever  there  is  any  ex- 
tra work  to  be  done,  may  have  helped  to  hinder 
its  execution.  I  am  desirous  for  the  credit  of 
the  association  of  compiling  such  a  list,  on  the 
model  of  that  which  appears  in  the  last  edition  of 


the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  and  as  I  happen  to 
have  a  private  catalogue  already  in  progress, 
very  little  additional  matter  will  suffice  to  make 
a  list  which,  if  not  complete,  would  be  at  least 
valuable  as  a  foundation  for  future  revision.  I 
should  accordingly  be  obliged  to  all  in  posses- 
sion of  information  concerning  local  libraries,  to 
forward  the  following  particulars  to  me  :  Place 
—  name  of  institution  —  date  of  establishment  — 
No.  of  vols.  at  latest  count  —  Reference  to  a 
printed  account  of  the  library  if  any  exists — and, 
Whether  or  no  a  printed  catalogue  is  issued. 
Our  American  cousins  as  usual  are  before  us  in 
this  matter,  having  issued  some  time  ago  under 
government  authority  a  list  of  libraries  having 
over  300  vols.  To  this  length  I  do  not  propose 
to  go,  but  see  no  reason  why  a  list  of  every 
important  public  (i.e.,  rate-supported),  college, 
parochial,  subscription,  mechanics',  endowed, 
proprietary,  or  other  library  should  not  be  issued 
by  this  association.  No  information  concerning 
libraries  under  the  Libraries  Acts,  nor  those 
named  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  article 
need  be  sent  in,  as  I  propose  to  obtain  it  by 
other  means,  but  any  local  library  not  established 
for  private  profit  should  be  mentioned,  if  in  pos- 
session of  1000  vols.  or  over.  There  are  many 
such  libraries  all  over  the  kingdom,  some  of  them 
very  old  and  valuable  ;  others  of  them  large  and 
doing  vigorous  work.  I  know  of  some  which 
have  never  been  included  in  any  list  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  but  which  are  nevertheless  just 
as  important  as  many  of  those  honored  by  men- 
tion. I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  assistance  in 
this  matter,  and  trust  I  shall  receive  a  ready  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal." 


RULES   FOR   THE  SPELLING  AND  PRO- 
NUNCIATION OF  CHEMICAL  TERMS. 

IN  1887  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  to  consider  the  question  of  attaining 
uniformity  in  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
chemical  terms.  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
committee  a  code  of  rules  has  been  formulated 
and  adopted  by  the  association,  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  submit  to  chemists  generally  and  espe- 
cially to  teachers  of  chemistry,  with  the  request 
that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  render  the  rules 
general  and  thus  obviate  the  many  difficulties 
arising  from  the  present  diversities  of  style. 

The  rales  have  been  summarized  on  a  chart 
13  x  14,  which  is  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  general  distribution  to  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Full  lists  of  chemical  terms,  properly 
accented,  are  given,  with  rules  for  the  pronunci- 
ation of  prefixes,  and  terminations.  Various 
miscellaneous  words,  which  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rules,  are  given,  and  there  is  a  list  of 
words  whose  use  should  be  avoided  in  favor  of 
synonymous  terms,  ^"is  used  in  place  of  ph  in 
all  derivatives  of  sulfur  (sulfuric,  sulfate,  etc.). 
In  terminations  in  ide,  the  final  e  is  dropped  and 
the  syllable  pronounced  id  (iodid,  oxid,  etc.). 
The  chart  would  probably  be  useful  in  libraries 
where  it  Is  desired  in  cataloguing  chemical 
works  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  association. 
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American  Cibrarjj  ^ssodation. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LIBRARY  WORKERS. 

THE  fifth  circular  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  announces  : 

"A  special  feature  of  the  library  exhibit  will 
be  as  complete  a  collection  as  can  be  made  of  the 
photographs  of  the  men  and  women  most  emi- 
nent in  connection  with  library  interests.  This 
will  include  present  and  past  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous national,  state  and  city  associations  or  clubs, 
and  a  select  list  of  those  whose  pictures  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  will  most  interest  li- 
brarians and  other  visitors  to  the  exhibit. 

"  These  pictures  will  be  carefully  arranged  and 
after  the  Exposition  at  Chicago  will  form  a  part 
of  the  permanent  library  museum. 

"  Will  you  kindly  send  for  this  important  col- 
lection by  early  mail  your  own  photograph  of 
cabinet  size  with  your  autograph  at  the  bottom, 
and  on  a  separate  sheet  the  date  of  entering  li- 
brary service,  a  list  of  positions  held  in  libraries 
or  library  associations  or  clubs  and  of  contribu- 
tions to  library  literature.  If  a  new  sitting  is 
necessary,  please  do  not  delay  it,  for  while  it  is 
possible  to  include  pictures  received  as  late  as 
February,  it  will  embarrass  us  in  the  proper  ar- 
rangement and  mounting." 

Stole  Cibrarg  Associations. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIA  TION  OF  INDIANA. 

THE  executive  board  has  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  Indiana  librarians,  in  which  they  give  the 

Constitution. 

1.  The  association  shall  be  called  The  Library 
Association  of  Indiana. 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  the  library 
interests  of  Indiana. 

3.  Any  person  interested  in  promoting  the  ob- 
ject of  this  association  may  become  a  member  on 
payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the  annual  member- 
ship fee  of  fifty  cents. 

4.  The   ofFcers   of   the   association   shall  be  a 
president,  v5ce-presid:nt,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
elected   annually,  who  shall   together   constitute 
the  executive  board,  which  shall   have  power  to 
act  for  the  association  in  intervals  between  the 
meetings. 

5.  A  regular  meeting  of  the  association  shall 
be  held  in  the  State  library  during   the  week  of 
the  State  Teacher's  Association,  and  at  such  other 
times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  executive 
board. 

6.  No  officer,  committee,  or  member  of  the  as- 
sociation shall   incur  any  expense   in  its  name, 
nor  shall  the  treasurer  make  any  payment  unless 
authorized    by    specific    vote   of    the    executive 
board. 

7.  No  person  shall  be  liable  for  any  dues  ex- 
cept the  annual  membership  fee  of  fifty  cents. 


Objects. 

1.  To  stimulate  library  interests  in  Indiana  by 
means  of  addresses,  articles  in  newspapers,  cir- 
culation of  printed  matter,  action  of  educational 
and  other  bodies  likely  to  be  interested,  and  by 
all  other  proper  means  at  its  disposal. 

2.  To  secure  from  the  legislature  a  revision  of 
existing  laws  affecting  libraries,  with  any  needed 
new  laws  in  regard  to  founding  libraries,  in  order 
to  make  the  libraries  what  they  should  be  —  valu- 
able adjuncts  to  the  school  system,  and  to  serve  as 
people's  colleges  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  like  to  have  : 

1.  A  complete  reliable  list  with  brief  statistics 
of  all  Indiana  libraries. 

2.  As  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  all 
catalogues,   bulletins,   and   other  printed  matter 
issued  by  any  library  in  the  State. 

3.  A   complete   list   of  librarians,  trustees,  or 
committees  in   charge  of  each   library   in   order 
that  a  direct  line  of  communication  maybe  estab- 
lished between  the  libraries. 

4.  The  last  and  most  important  thing,  without 
which  little  can  be  accomplished,  a  large  mem- 
bership in  the  library  association.      Every  ear- 
nest librarian,  library   trustee,  and   other  person 
specially  interested  ought   not  only  to  send   his 
own  name  but  to  interest  others  to  join  the  as- 
sociation.    And  this  not  to  roll  up  a  long  list  of 
members,  but  to  enable  us  to  know  in  every  com- 
munity on  whom  we  can  depend  for  active  inter- 
est, to  whom  we  shall  send  publications  and  in- 
formation of  progress  that  will  be  an  inspiration 
and  encouragement  and  practical  help  in  aiding 
local  work. 

IOWA   LIBRARY  SOCIETY. 

THE  society  has  sent  out  this  circular: 

The  Iowa  Library  Society  at  its  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember resolved  to  try  and  secure  a  historical 
sketch  of  every  library  in  Iowa  for  presentation 
to  the  committee  on  libraries  of  the  World's 
Fair,  and  also  for  preservation  in  the  State  Li- 
brary and  historical  libraries  of  the  State. 

You  are  therefore  asked  to  prepare  such  a 
sketch  by  the  last  of  February,  1893,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  of  octavo  (6x9  inches) 
size,  and  to  send  five  copies  of  the  same,  together 
with  your  latest  printed  catalogue,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  society. 

Engravings  or  photographs  of  library  buildings 
or  interiors,  and  of  persons  connected  with  the 
library  administration  would  be  of  additional  in- 
terest. By  order  of  the  society, 

ADA   NORTH,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA  LIBRARIANS'"  STATE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

THE  second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Dec.  27.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
twenty  being  present.  Miss  Angle  Neff.  of  the 
Duluth  Public  Library,  and  her  assistant,  Miss 
Lydla  Poirier,  made  the  longest  journey  to  at- 
tend, having  travelled  155  miles  in  arctic  weather. 

President  W.  W.  Folwell,  librarian  of  the 
State  University,  being  absent  from  the  State, 
Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  of  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Library,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Eight  new 
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members  were  then  admitted.  On  motion  of 
Col.  Taylor,  State  librarian,  it  was  ordered  that 
meetings  be  held  quarterly  hereafter,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  instructed  to  prepare  pro- 
grammes for  such  meetings. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
W.  W.  Folwell,  State  University  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Prof.  Hosmer,  Minneapolis  P.  L.  ;  Secretary, 
Miss  Gratia  Countryman,  Minneapolis  P.  L,; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Angie  Neff,  Duluth  P.  L.  ;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee:  Mrs.  Helen  McCaine,  St. 
Paul  P.  L.,  and  Miss  L.  M.  Crafts,  State  Univer- 
sity Library,  officers  ex-officio. 

Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Williams,  librarian  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  then  read  a  paper 
entitled,  "The  Librarian  as  a  Public  Servant." 
He  took  the  ground  that  the  position  and  calling 
of  the  librarian  bound  him  to  give  any  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  to  serve  the  wants  of  patrons  of 
the  library,  although  it  might  seem  to  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  apparent  importance  of  the 
request.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  the  members  generally  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Williams'  views. 

Prof.  Hosmer,  by  request,  then  read  a  paper 
which  he  had  written  some  two  years  ago,  and 
which  was  then  printed  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL, 
on  "  Browsing."  It  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest.  Thanks  were  returned  to  the  writers 
of  these  papers. 

Mr.  Williams  exhibited  some  interesting 
specimens  of  binding,  some  of  them  in  duck,  and 
linen,  and  spoke  of  the  relative  prices  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  binding. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  library  topics,  the 
association  adjourned. 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  eighth  regular  meeting  was  held  at  Pull- 
man. Mr.  Doty,  superintendent  of  the  works, 
after  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
Pullman  and  some  account  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  there,  showed  the  party  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  works.  After  an  hour 
spent  thus,  at  3.30  the  club  was  called  to  order  in 
the  library,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  president 
and  both  vice-presidents,  Mr.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Chi- 
cago Public  Library,  was  elected  chairman. 

The  Secretary  made  a  verbal  report  on  the 
formation  of  a  State  library  association.  150  of 
the  circulars  authorized  at  the  last  meeting  were 
sent  out  to  the  various  libraries  in  the  State,  using 
the  list  made  out  at  the  State  library.  Circulars 
were  sent  to  all  members  of  the  club,  and  some 
persons  have  kindly  supplied  additional  addresses 
of  persons  and  libraries,  to  whom  circulars  have 
been  sent.  Responses  to  the  number  of  25  have 
been  received  to  date,  in  every  case  favoring  such 
an  association  and  promising  to  join  should  one 
be  formed. 

Mr.  E.  T.  L.  Gauss,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary, read  a  paper  on  "  Some  popular  errors 
in  entering  and  cataloguing  books.  "  * 

*  See  this  issue,  f  age  5. 


Miss  Clark  —  I  should  like  to  thank  Mr.  Gauss 
for  this  valuable  paper.  It  is  the  first  time  the 
club  has  discussed  the  more  technical  side  of  li- 
brary work.  I  beg  to  differ  from  Mr.  Gauss  on 
some  points.  The  German  umlauted  letters 
must  all  be  written  separately  because  we  cannot 
follow  the  German  script.  Are  we  not  coming 
to  a  pass  where  we  shall  have  to  copy  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  at  least  the  more 
prominent  languages?  Example:  Guillaume, 
Gulielmo,  Wilhelm  for  William;  Wien  for  Vienna; 
Firenze  instead  of  Florence.  Might  not  the 
same  rule  be  formulated  for  umlauted  letters? 
In  regard  to  compound  words  I  should  like  to 
know  Prof.  Whitney's  rule,  used  in  the  Century 
Dictionary,  which  we  take  as  our  standard.  We 
have  at  the  Newberry  Library  bookcase,  but 
book-plates;  schoolmaster,  but  school-teacher.  One 
appears  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other. 

Mr.  Gauss  —  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Miss  Clark  concerning  proper  names.  That  I  did 
not  touch  on  this  point  in  my  paper  was  not 
from  neglect  but  from  want  of  time. 

As  to  umlauts  the  Germans  use  the  dots  in 
their  own  type,  but  most  always  separate  the 
letters  forming  the  compound  when  they  use 
Roman  type ;  the  exceptions  mostly  in  modern 
literature. 

Miss  Dexter  —  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gauss 
if  the  modern  spirit  of  abbreviation  will  not 
eventually  extend  to  the  German  umlaut. 

Miss  Crandall —  As  the  Newberry  Library  uses 
the  umlaut  with  Roman  and  Italic  script  and 
type  it  seems  incumbent  on  the  members  of  its 
staff  present  to  uphold  its  practice,  or  at  any 
rate  explain  its  reasons  for  so  doing.  Philolo- 
gists are  divided  upon  this  point.  Some  agree 
with  Mr.  Gauss  that  d  is  but  an  abbreviation,  a 
printer's  device  for  expressing  ce.  Others,  and,  I 
believe,  the  larger,  more  modern,  and  advanced 
schools,  hold  that  d  is  not  in  reality  a  double  let- 
ter but  a  single  vowel,  whose  modification  of 
sound  is  thus  expressed.  We  follow  the  latter 
theory  in  our  rule.  I  have  been  told  by  a  Ger- 
man librarian  and  doctor  that  the  Germans  them- 
selves regard  ce  and  d  as  so  distinct  that  a  man 
signing  himself  Mceller,  could  not  legally  in- 
herit property  devised  to  him  under  the  name 
Moller.  As  to  the  statement  that  the  Germans 
do  not  use  the  umlaut  with  Roman  type,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  titles  copied  in  Heinsius'  and 
Kayser's  BUcher  Lexicon  will  show  that  is  a 
mistake. 

Mrs.  Smith,  Librarian  Pullman  Public  Li- 
brary —  Perhaps  a  few  words  on  the  work  we 
are  doing  here  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
you  at  this  time.  Mr.  Pullman,  in  starting  this 
library  ten  years  ago,  resolved  to  follow  out  his 
idea  of  not  pauperizing  people  and  so  did  not 
make  it  an  absolutely  free  library.  His  theory  is 
that  if  privileges  are  purchased  at  ever  so  small 
a  price  they  will  be  valued  more  than  if  obtained 
for  nothing.  So  he  established  a  small  fee  for  the 
use  of  the  library,  25  cents  a  month  for  adults 
and  12^  cents  a  month  for  school  children.  5000 
volumes  were  put  in  at  the  beginning,  and  3000 
volumes  have  since  been  added.  We  lose  prac- 
tically no  books,  only  52  in  ten  years.  This, 
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when  you  take  into  consideration  the  floating 
population.,  is  something  remarkable.  No  books 
are  mutilated  or  injured  in  any  way.  Not  long 
ago  a  gentleman  from  Denver  was  visiting  this 
library  and  complained  bitterly  about  mutilation 
of  his  books.  I  asked  him  what  was  his  con- 
stituency, men  or  women,  and  who  were  his 
assistants,  men  or  women.  I  found  they  were 
men  in  both  cases. 

I  suggested  that  he  employ  women  in  his  li- 
brary and  that  they  secure  co-operation  of  pa- 
rents. We  have  received  but  three  sets  of  books 
in  ten  years.  Free  access  to  the  shelves  is  al- 
lowed, and  the  members  of  the  library  select 
their  books  and  bring  them  to  me  for  charging. 

We  are  trying  to  reach  the  children  and  have 
a  teacher's  card,  which  places  the  reading  of  the 
children  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers. 

I  have  a  small  army  of  boys,  thirty  or  forty, 
who  are  members  of  the  library  and  spend  all 
their  evenings  and  spare  time  here.  They  meet 
regularly  one  evening  each  week  and  have  a  de- 
bate or  a  talk  from  some  one.  These  children 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  become  members  of 
the  library.  In  addition  to  the  work  among  the 
children  there  are  Chautauqua  classes  and  Uni- 
versity Extension  lectures  in  connection  with  the 
library.  We  have  11,000  population  and  a  circu- 
lation of  20,000  volumes  for  home  use  last  year. 
The  per  cent,  of  fiction,  including  juveniles,  is  only 
31$,  which  is,  as  you  all  know,  an  extremely  low 
average  —  less  than  half  the  general  average  of 
public  libraries.  Science  is  most  read,  and  then 
follow  biography,  history,  and  poetry.  In  clos- 
ing I  would  say  we  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
you  meet  with  us  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  another  visit  from  you. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unani- 
mously : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Club  be  tendered  to  the  authorities  of 
Pullman  for  their  courtesies  extended  to  us  to- 
day, and  especially  to  Mr.  Doty  for  his  explana- 
tion and  guidance  through  the  works,  and  to 
Mrs.  Smith  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  club  be  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Gauss  for  his  able  and  instructive 
paper. 

On  motion  club  adjourned  at  4:15. 

The  ninth  regular  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  Thursday  Jan.  5,  1893, 
at  8  p.m.,  V ice-President  Hild  in  the  chair.  The 
secretary  gave  a  rfesume  of  the  last  meeting  at 
Pullman  on  Dec.  i,  1892. 

The  treasurer  made  her  annual  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures.  The  secretary  made  a 
verbal  report  of  the  work  for  the  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
W.  B.  Wickersham,  Chicago  Public  Library  ; 
first  vice-president,  C.  Alex.  Nelson,  Newberry 
Library;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Zella  Dixson, 
University  of  Chicago  Library  ;  secretary,  E.  F. 
L.  Gauss,  Chicago  Public  Library  ;  treasurer, 
Lodilla  Ambrose,  Northwestern  University  Li- 
brary. 

Mr.  Wickersham  in  taking  the  chair  spoke  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  "  There  is  no  speech  ready 
or  this  occasion  as  this  is  entirely  an  unexpected 
honor.  I  thank  the  club  for  this  expression  of 


their  confidence  and  would  say  that  I  will  en- 
deavor to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  office  faithfully 
and  well." 

The  next  item  was  the  discussion  of  the  Chicago 
Library  Club  as  the  local  committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  The  secretary 
read  from  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  and 
Mr.  Hild also  read  and  quoted  from  letters  he 
had  received.  The  most  pressing  need  was  that 
of  information  on  hotel  accommodation,  and  the 
chair  was  instructed  to  appoint  such  a  commit- 
tee to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  matter  of  an  Illinois  State  Library  Associa- 
tion was  brought  up.  The  secretary  stated  that 
150  of  the  circulars  suggested  at  the  November 
meeting  (L.  J.  17  : 460)  had  been  sent  to  various 
libraries  in  the  State  using  the  latest  and  best 
mailing  list  obtainable.  Letters  had  been  re- 
ceived from  thirty  libraries  pledging  their  as- 
sistance and  co-operation. 

More  than  this  could  not  be  asked.  He  sug- 
gested a  meeting  at  some  interior  place  in  the 
State  in  February  or  March  to  form  such  an  as- 
sociation. On  motion  the  subject  was  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  with  power  to  act. 

Meeting  adjourned  9:15. 

G.  E.  WIRE,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  club  held  its  regular  meeting  in  the  ladies' 
reading-room  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
Thursday  evening,  Dec.  8. 

Juvenile  literature  was  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion, and  booklets  containing  two  lists  of  50 
books  each,  for  children  under  and  over  twelve 
years  of  age  respectively,  were  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  club,  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon  later  in  the  evening. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Foy  read  a  paper  on  poetry  for 
children. 

Miss  Kelso  —  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  wrong  in  segregating  juvenile  litera- 
ture. A  book  written  for  children  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  the  interest  of  older  people 
is  not  a  proper  book  for  any  child  to  read. 

Mr.  Howard —  It  is  with  children  as  with 
grown  people  ;  we  read  too  much  stuff.  We 
dissipate  and  are  inducing  them  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

Mrs.  Ella  Enderlein  here  presented  a  carefully 
prepared  paper  on  juvenile  fiction. 

Mr.  Howard  —  I  wish  to  say  to  the  practical 
teachers  present  that  it  seems  to  me  if  you  would 
make  all  reading  supplementary  and  do  away 
with  readers  you  would  be  doing  the  right 
thing.  (Applause.)  I  have  found  the  best 
method  of  teaching  history  to  children  is  to  get  at 
their  idea  of  distance  and  lapse  of  time.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  use  of  attempting  to  teach 
history  without  teaching  geography.  Teach  a 
child  first  the  great  events  which  make  the 
Mediterranean  sea  stand  out  like  a  picture,  then 
tell  him  how  long  it  would  take  a  boy  to  travel 
in  a  trireme  from  Sicily  to  Crete  or  from  Athens 
to  Corinth.  Teach  him  also  by  the  great  moun- 
tain peaks  of  history.  Begin,  say,  with  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  Christ;  take  two  or  three  dates 
before  and  after  that  event ;  fix  these  firmly  in  his 
mind,  then  fill  in  with  interesting  facts  and  other 
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dates.  Switch  off  to  Henty,  Bulwer's  "  Harold;  " 
all  children  enjoy  "  Hereward;"go  from  these  on 
to  heavier  selected  books,  and  before  you  or  the 
child  are  aware,  he  has  an  historical  foundation 
which  can  never  be  lost. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  best  ten  of 
each  of  the  prepared  lists  ;  the  following  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes  and  were  adopted  as 
the  choice  of  the  club  : 

Under  twelve  years. 

Alice  in  Wonderland, 

Birds'  Christmas  carol, 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 

Jack  and  Jill, 

Wonder  book, 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin, 

Child-life  in  poetry  (Whittier), 

How  plants  behave, 

Seven  little  sisters, 

The  Brownies  :  their  book. 

Over  twelve  years. 

Scottish  chiefs, 

Rip  Van  Winkle, 

Tales  from  Shakespeare, 

Little  women, 

Lady  of  the  lake, 

Water  babies, 

David  Copperfield, 

Leatherstocking  tales, 

Little  folks  in  feathers  and  fur, 

Christmas  stories  (Dickens). 

Miss  Hasse —  An  opportunity  has  been  offered 
to  have  Hamlin  Garland  deliver  three  lectures 
on  American  literature  under  the  auspices  of  the 
club  on  December  27,  29,  and  31. 

ESTELLE  HAINES,  Sec'y. 


THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  YEAR-BOOK.     1892. 

London  :  Published  at  the  office  of  the   L.  A. 

U.  K.,  20  Hanover  Square,  W.  Price,  i  shil- 
ling. 55  p.  O. 

The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  best  describes 
its  value  to  the  profession.  It  contains  : 

Prospectus  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K., 

List  of  officers  and  council, 

Constitution, 

Cataloguing  rules, 

List  of  papers  published  by  the  association, 

Index  to  papers  published  by  the  association, 

Examination  of  library  assistants  —  syllabus, 

Specimen  questions, 

Prize  essays, 

List  of  towns  which  have  adopted  the  Public 
Libraries  acts,  and  of  libraries  represented  in  the 
association, 

Honorary  members, 

Ordinary  members  (1892), 

Museum  of  library  apparatus, 

List  of  publications. 

Especially  welcome  is  the  index  of  the  papers, 
which  is  chronological,  author  and  subject 
and  analyzes  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings 


the  Monthly  Notes,  the  Library  Chronicle  and  the 
Library,  thus  bringing  into  one  alphabet  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  printed  papers  of  the 
association.  The  list  of  libraries,  while  not  In 
any  way  purporting  or  intended  to  be  a  list  of 
English  libraries,  is  nevertheless  a  long  step 
toward  the  realization  of  a  list  of  the  same 
character  as  is  possessed  by  their  more  fortunate 
American  brotherhood  in  the  Library  List  print- 
ed in  1886.  The  syllabus  of  examination  papers 
is  of  real  value  and  interest,  and  the  tendency 
to  approximate  the  system  toward  a  library  school 
is  indicated  by  the  present  system,  described  as 
follows  : 

"  The  Library  Association  of  the  United  King- 
dom holds  examinations  in  June  and  December 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency to  persons  engaged  in  library  work  or  to 
persons  desirous  of  obtaining  library  appoint- 
ments. 

"The  examinations  will  consist  of  a  prelimi- 
nary and  a  professional  examination. 

"No  candidate  can  enter  for  the  professional 
examination  until  he  has  passed  the  preliminary  or 
some  other  public  examination  in  general  knowl- 
edge of  equal  value. 

' '  The  six  subjects  of  the  professional  examina- 
tion may  be  taken,  two  at  a  time,  on  different 
occasions.  Certificates  protanto  will  be  granted, 
and  will  be  exchanged  for  a  full  certificate  when 
all  six  subjects  have  been  passed. 

"  No  fee  is  charged  at  present,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  candidates  who  have  failed  to  pass  will 
be  charged  a  fee  before  they  are  allowed  to  sit 
again." 

The  present  volume  is  altogether  a  real  addi- 
tion to  library  literature,  not  merely  for  English 
librarians,  but  for  the  whole  profession,  and  the 
merely  nominal  price  at  which  it  is  sold  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  library. 

P.  L.  F. 


(Economy  anb  ^i 


GENERAL. 

IRELAND,  Alexander.  Address  on  the  moral 
influence  of  free  libraries,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  Longsight  Branch  Library  [of 
the  Manchester  Free  Libraries].  Manchester, 
1892.  13  p.  O. 

Mr.  Ireland's  address  is  mainly  quotations 
from  various  sources  on  the  advantages  of  libra- 
ries, but  one  scrap,  autobiographical  in  character, 
is  of  interest  to  the  profession  : 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  inappropriate  that 
the  committee  should  have  asked  me  to  deliver 
the  opening  address  on  this  occasion,  for  I  am 
the  last  survivor  of  the  original  committee  which 
in  1851  originated  the  Manchester  Free  Library, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  its 
example  being  followed  by  Liverpool  in  1853, 
Birmingham  in  1860,  and  by  LccJs  in  1870. 
Forty  years  have  since  elapsed,  rnd  there  are 
now,  I  rejoice  to  tell  you,  250  fiee  libraries  es- 
tablished and  in  operation  throughout  the  king- 
dom, containing  probably  3^  million  volumes. 
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It  is  strange  to  think  that  the  only  one  now  liv- 
ing who  assisted  at  the  birth  of  the  first  free  li- 
brary should  this  day  be  taking  a  prominent  part 
at  the  christening  of  the  25Oth  bantling  of  that 
prolific  mother.  We  are  still  far  behind  the 
United  States  in  the  extension  of  free  libraries. 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone  there  were  a 
few  years  ago  175  free  town  libraries." 
LOCAL. 

Altoona,  Pa.  Mechanics'  L.  For  several  months 
past  the  library  attendants  have  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  systematic  robbery  of  the  books 
has  been  going  on.  Recently  the  matter  was  in- 
vestigated, and  a  clue  was  found  which  led  to  the 
arrest  of  H.  H.  Rush,  Jr.,  a  young  man  well 
known  in  the  town,  who  has  for  several  months 
been  acting  as  agent  for  a  New  York  newspaper. 
87  volumes,  some  of  the  best  works  in  the  library, 
were  found  in  Rush's  possession,  and  were  fully 
identified  by  members  of  the  library. 

Baltimore,  Md.     LIBRARIES  of  the  city.   (In  Bal- 
timore American,   Dec.  17.)    2^  columns,  7  il- 
lustr. 
An  account  of  the  Pratt,  Peabody,  Mercantile 

and  Odd  Fellows'  Ls.,  with  views. 

Brooklyn  (W.  Y.)  L.  The  annual  bulletin  of 
new  books  recently  issued  brings  the  total  no.  of 
v.  in  the  library  up  to  115,338. 

The  music  collection  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  about  75  volumes,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  cantatas,  operas,  oratorios,  and  works 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  Since  the 
last  bulletin  was  issued  2  new  delivery  stations 
have  been  established,  bringing  the  number  of 
branches  up  to  10. 

During  the  year  the  library  has  received  as 
gifts  960  volumes  of  books  and  6750  numbers 
of  magazines  and  pamphlets,  and  the  pamphlet 
collection  now  reaches  12,000,  all  arranged  by 
subjects  and  so  catalogued  that  ready  informa- 
tion can  be  had  as  to  their  contents. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  F.  L.  From 
Dec.  5  until  Christmas  there  was  on  exhibition 
in  the  reference-room  of  the  library  a  carefully 
selected  collection  of  the  holiday  gift-books  of 
the  season.  Orders  accompanied  by  cash  were 
received  at  the  library  and  forwarded  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Many  borrowers  purchased  their  Christ- 
mas books  in  this  way. 

Chicago  (III.)  Historical  Society.  The  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  occurred 
Saturday,  Nov.  12,  1892.  Addresses  were  made 
by  officers  of  the  society,  and  by  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Blodgett  and  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol. 

Chicago,  III.  Newberry  L.  By  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  recently  perfected,  the  library  will 
have  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  libraries 
in  America,  and  the  nucleus  of  what  must  surely 
become  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  By  the  action  of  Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Newberry  Library 
becomes  permanent  custodian  in  trust  of  the 
valuable  library  of  about  Soco  medical  works  be- 
longing to  the  American  Medical  Association,  at 


present  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  recipient  and  trustee  of  all  incre- 
ments which  the  library  shall  from  time  to  time 
receive. 

Dr.  G.  W.Webster,  at  present  librarian  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  early  in  June 
made  a  report  recommending  that  the  library  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Newberry  Library  of 
Chicago,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  held  in  Detroit,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  librarian  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  deposit  with  the  trustees  of  the  New- 
berry  Library  all  the  books,  journals,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  constituting  the  library  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
to  be  held  in  trust  until  called  for  by  the  asso- 
ciation. It  was  provided  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Newberry  Library  should  pay  for  the  transporta- 
tion, receive,  bind,  and  catalogue  the  books, 
which  are  to  be  stamped  as  the  property  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  be  made  acces- 
sible to  the  entire  medical  profession.  In  future 
the  books,  journals,  pamphlets,  reports,  etc.,  will 
be  deposited  with  the  medical  department  of  the 
Newberry  Library  as  fast  as  received,  and  the 
librarian  of  the  medical  department  of  the  New- 
berry  Library  shall  at  each  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  report  the  number  of 
books,  etc.,  received  each  year. 

President  Blatchford  and  Dr.  Poole,  fearful 
lest  the  transfer  of  the  books  might  not  be  per- 
manent, entered  into  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Hamilton  and  others,  and  the  matter  was  settled 
by  the  sending  of  the  following  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Blatchford  by  Dr.  Hamilton  : 

"  I  have  looked  over  the  correspondence  in  re- 
gard to  the  American  Medical  Association's  col- 
lection of  books.  In  my  judgment  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  that  the  collection  will  ever 
be  recalled  by  the  association,  but  certainly  they 
would  not  give  up  their  title  to  the  property. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ownership  of  the  books  is 
only  a  nominal  one,  and  we  can  easily  elect  any 
regular  physician  of  your  own  selection  to  be 
librarian  of  the  association,  provided  only  that  he 
is  a  member.  The  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  but  Dr.  Wire,  of 
the  Newberry,  can  be  made  a  member  at  any 
time  on  his  own  application,  indorsed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  medical  society 
here.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  I 
can  only  add  my  personal  assurance  that  there  is 
not  now  and  has  not  been  any  suggestion  but 
that  the  transfer  of  the  books  to  your  custody  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  permanent  one." 

The  transfer  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  new 
building  is  in  readiness  to  receive  books. 

Cleveland  (O.)  Law  L.  Added  800;  total  11,000; 
spent  for  books  $3285. 58;  total  no.  members  175. 

Columbia  College  L.  has  just  received,  unasked, 
a  gift  of  $10,000,  $5000  to  be  expended  in  books 
for  the  biological  department,  and  $5000  for 
books  in  the  department  of  history.  Pres.  Low 
refuses  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  donor. 

Denver,  Col.  A  meeting  of  those  interested 
in  libraries  was  held  at  3  p.m.,  Thursday,  De- 
cember 29,  in  the  High  School,  District  No.  i, 
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Denver.  The  following  questions  were  dis- 
cussed : 

"  Is  it  advisable  to  organize  an  association  of 
librarians  for  such  purposes  as  the  following  ? 

"  (i)  To  stimulate  library  interest  in  Colorado 
by  means  of  addresses,  articles  in  the  press,  cir- 
culation of  printed  matter  and  other  proper 
means. 

"(2)  To  promote  co-operation  among  the  li- 
brarians of  Colorado. 

"  (3)  To  co-operate  with  the  American  Library 
Association  in  promoting  general  library  inter- 
ests. 

"(4)  To  gather  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  libraries  of  the  State. 

"(5)  To  consider  library  legislation,  etc.,  etc." 

It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  to  form  a  per- 
manent organization,  and  the  following  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  : 

1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Colorado 
Library  Association. 

2.  Its  objects  shall  be  to  promote  the  library 
interests  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

3.  Any   person   engaged   in  library  work,   or 
interested  in  the  objects  above  stated,  may  be- 
come a  member  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
($i). 

4.  The  officers  of    the   association  shall  be  a 
president,  vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, who  shall  constitute  the  executive  commit- 
tee, which  shall  have  power  to  act  for  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings. 

5.  A  meeting  shall  be  held  during  the  session 
of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  executive  committee 
may  de:ermine. 

6.  Dues  for  necessary  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
one  dollar  ($i)  per  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  J.  C.  Dana,  Denver  Public  Library; 
vice-presidents,  S.  F.  McCreery,  State  Normal 
School  Library,  Greeley;  B.  M.  Lewis,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Library,  Denver  ;  M.  Chapman,  McClelland 
Library,  Pueblo;  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  R. 
Dudley,  Mercantile  Library,  Denver. 

The  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  ap- 
point committees  on  legislation,  library  statistics 
and  publication  and  library  promotion.  It  is 
expected  that  a  special  meeting  will  be  called  at 
an  early  date. 

Elizabeth  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  (rpt.).  Added  698  ; 
total  6477  ;  issued  31,604  (fict.  and  juv.  25,931)  ; 
new  members  404  ;  total  number  card-holders 
3863;  receipts  $1725.17;  expenditures  $i,- 
475-42. 

"  The  circulation  for  the  year  is  a  decrease  in 
numbers  [from  former  years]  ;  but  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  reports  will  show  a  gain  in  the 
character  of  the  circulation,  the  percentage  of  fic- 
tion and  juveniles  having  fallen  off,  and  history 
and  kindred  subjects  having  risen." 

"  The  active  work  of  the  library  continues  to 
prove  its  usefulness  and  need  in  the  community. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  daily  use  of  the 
reference-books  by  the  public-school  children,  and 
constant  demands  by  them  on  the  librarians  for 
suggestions  about  books  and  subjects  helpful  in 
the  preparation  of  their  studies.  The  reading- 


room  is  often  filled  to  overflowing,  and  does  a 
work  of  practical  philanthropy,  in  providing  a 
jright  and  comfortable  place  for  men  and  boys 
to  spend  their  evenings." 

Fair  haven.  Conn.  Millicent  L.  Mr.  H:  H. 
Rogers,  of  26  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City, 
n  behalf  of  his  son,  H:  H.  Rogers,  Jr.,  and  his 
daughters,  MissM..  H.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Carra  Rog- 
ers-Duff, and  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Rogers-Benjamin,  has 
presented  to  the  town  of  Fairhaven,  Conn. ,  a 
deed  of  trust  of  the  Millicent  Library,  named  for 
a  deceased  sister  of  the  donors.  The  library  is  to 
DC  cared  for  without  expense  to  the  town,  a  fund 
laving  been  established  for  the  purpose.  The 
lding  is  said  to  have  cost  over  $100,000,  and 
will  contain  about  6000  volumes.  The  princi- 
pal figure  in  the  memorial  window  represents 
Shakespeare.  There  are  three  smaller  figures 
representing  Poetry,  Tragedy,  and  Comedy.  The 
face  of  the  muse  of  poetry  was  drawn  from  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Millicent  G.  Rogers,  to  whose 
memory  the  library  is  dedicated.  At  each  side 
of  the  window  are  panels  bearing  the  names  of 
English  and  American  poets. 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  L.  A.  (rpt.).  The  library 
has  been  open  for  distribution  19  days  [on  Dec. 
7].  Issued  912  (daily  av.  48),  of  which  674  were 
fiction  ;  received  $805.25  ;  expenses  $787.43. 

Halstead,  Kan.  On  Jan.  13  a  "book  reception  '* 
for  the  benefit  of  a  public  library  was  held  in 
the  reading-room  of  the  "Lend  a  Hand  "society. 
The  reading-room,  recently  opened,  has  been  so 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  public  that  the 
society  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  collect  the 
nucleus  of  a  free  circulating  library. 

Harrisburg,  Pa,  State  L,  State  Librarian 
Egle,  in  his  report  to  the  library  trustees,  calls 
attention  to  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  library 
and  the  unsafe  conditions  that  exist.  Recently 
shelves  for  15,000  books  were  put  in,  but  after 
they  had  been  filled  there  were  that  many  books 
yet  piled  on  the  floor.  The  danger  of  fire  is 
very  great  in  the  room.  All  of  the  hot-air  pipes 
pass  beneath  the  floor  and  through  the  walls,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  wood-work  has  rotted 
and  is -so  much  tinder.  If  a  fire  should  break  out 
nothing  could  save  the  valuable  books  and  rare 
manuscripts  that  are  stored  in  the  library.  The 
librarian  calls  for  a  fire-proof  building  to  be  erect- 
ed by  the  State. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Wadsworth  Athenaum.  The 
new  libraries  and  art  galleries  were  opened  on 
Jan.  2,  with  brief  exercises,  of  which  a  fuller  de- 
scription will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Kansas  City  (Mo .)  P.  L.  (nth  rpt.)  Added 
1491;  total  not  given  ;  lib.  use  76,531  (fict.  13$); 
home  use  34,577  (fict.  54  #).  The  greater  per- 
centage of  fiction  used  at  home  is  "attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  make 
their  own  choice  of  the  books  for  home  use, 
while  the  books  used  at  the  library  were  selected 
by  their  teachers  and  the  librarian.  A  little 
judicious  guidance  by  parents  and  teachers,  a  lit- 
tle more  care  on  the  part  of  the  library  force,  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  Kansas  City  Pub- 
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lie  Library   rank  with  the   first  in   the   United 
States  in  usefulness." 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  Beginning  with  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  library  will  be  open  from  i 
p.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  P.  L.  (i5th  rpt.)  Added 
5803  (English  76.2  %,  German  20.7  %,  French  2.2 
%,  other  languages  .Q  $);  total  64,217  ;  issued 
I5L597  (fiction  47  %,  juv.  18.5  #). 

For  15  months  the  library  has  run  a  bindery, 
handling  5353  volumes  at  an  estimated  profit  of 
$170.61;  "  the  work  is  promptly  and  carefully 
done,  and  is  thus  far  extremely  satisfactory  in  all 
ways." 

"  The  system  of  distributing  books  through  the 
schools  has  not  extended  as  fast  as  we  hoped. 
This  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  need  of  a 
larger  supply  of  the  books  most  desired,  but  still 
more  to  the  fact  of  the  heavy  burden  which  the 
regular  work  of  the  teacher  entails. 

"  When  the  regular  duties  are  accomplished 
there  is  necessarily  little  time,  strength,  or  enthu- 
siasm left  for  this  or  any  other  purely  philan- 
thropic work. 

"  The  number  of  books  drawn  by  88  teachers 
in  23  schools  was  4231,  which  were  given  out 
12,469  times,  each  volume  thus  being  read  on  an 
average  of  3  times. 

"  An  interesting  feature  of  the  reference-room 
is  what  are  known  as  the  '  exposition '  shelves. 
Here  are  placed  for  one  week  after  they  are  cata- 
logued all  new  books  added  to  the  library,  ex 
cept  fiction.  There  are  many  regular  visitors 
who  are  much  disappointed  if  any  irreg\ilarity 
in  the  book  supply  causes  these  shelves  to  be 
empty." 

The  trustees  state  that  "  the  system  of  auxil- 
iary delivery  stations,  established  as  an  experi- 
ment several  years  ago,  has  grown  in  usefulness 
until  it  has  now  become  a  very  necessary  feature. 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these  stations  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  books  issued  through 
them  is  high,  but  their  convenience  is  daily 
becoming  more  generally  recognized  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large." 

They  also  approve  the  site  purchased  for  the 
new  building  as  "  the  most  beautiful  and  conven- 
ient that  could  have  been  found,"  and  say:  "  The 
need  of  the  new  building  is  daily  becoming  more 
urgent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lack  of  room 
which  we  now  experience,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  fire.  The  library  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  and  a  fire  would  entail  a  loss 
that  could  not  be  estimateu  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  danger  of  fire  in  a  neighborhood  of  shops, 
stores,  and  factories  is  necessarily  great,  and 
though  books  may  escape  the  flames  the  damage 
to  them  by  water  is  often  equally  great."  The 
insurance  on  the  library  is  $78,500. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  P.  L.  The  first  supple- 
ment to  the  finding-list  was  issued  early  in 
December  and  contains  nearly  the  same  number 
of  names  of  books  that  were  in  the  original 
finding-list,  about  20,000.  These  books  have  all 
been  purchased  since  that  time.  Miss  Gratia 
Countryman,  who  has  charge  of  the  catalogue 
department,  reports  that  separate  catalogues  have 


been  issued  containing  books  in  the  Scandinavian 
and  German  languages,  and  one  containing  the 
books  in  other  foreign  languages. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  the  library 
was  recently  found  mutilated  and  torn.  It  was 
an  Italian  ms.  dating  from  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  one  of  the  special  treasures  of 
the  library,  being  kept  in  a  separate  case  and  ac- 
cessible only  by  special  permit.  The  vellum  on 
which  it  is  written  was  cut  and  destroyed  in  sev- 
eral places.  On  a  number  of  pages  a  strip  has 
been  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  one 
initial  letter  has  been  cut  out  entirely. 

Librarian  Hosmer  feels  the  loss  keenly,  the 
more  so  as  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  vandalism 
that  has  come  to  his  notice.  Maps  have  been 
torn  from  books,  parts  of  pages  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  clippings  have  been  taken  from  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  on  file.  A  detective 
has  been  on  watch  in  the  reading-rooms  and 
about  the  building,  but  has  not  succeeded  in 
securing  the  guilty  parties. 

New  York.  Cooper  Union  F.  L.  By  the  will 
of  the  late  Wilson  G.  Hunt  $10,000  has  been  left 
in  trust  to  Cooper  Union,  for  the  advancement 
of  science  and  art,  the  income  to  be  applied  to 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  free  library.  An 
additional  $20,000  is  given  the  Cooper  Union  by 
the  codicil. 

New  York  Mercantile  Z.(7ist  rpt.)  Added  6364; 
total  239,793;  issued  161,208  (fiction  57.84$),  of 
which  75,862  were  issued  by  the  two  branch  li- 
braries; 5522  were  delivered  by  messengers  at 
members'  residences  and  places -of  business; 
1032  lost  or  condemned;  the  soiled  books  were 
given  for  use  in  reformatories,  asylums,  etc.; 
12, 550  cards  and  192  guides  were  added  to  the 
card  catalogues.  There  is  a  defence  of  the  con- 
version of  the  down-town  branch  into  a  delivery- 
station.  It  cost  the  library  over  $80  per  annum 
per  caput  on  the  average  use  of  the  reading- 
room,  and  the  income  per  caput  was  $5.  "  You 
can,  as  business  men,  recognize  the  fact  that 
solely  as  a  reading-room  it  was  not  a  success 
financially."  The  president  asks  whether  the 
library  shall  establish  branch  libraries  in  various 
sections  of  the  city,  or  shall  it  set  up  an  im- 
proved system  of  delivering  books  at  members' 
residences,  covering  all  parts  of  the  city  ? 

The  report  contains  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
library  (8  pp.).  an  account  of  the  exercises  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  building,  Nov.  9,  1891;  12 
process  views,  a  portrait  of  VV :  Wood,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  library,  and  two  plans  of  the  new 
rooms. 

Newport,  K.  I.  People  s  L.  Total  28,085; 
issued  34,127;  reading-room  use  841;  pd.  for 
books,  etc.  $299.68;  receipts  $6369.69;  expendi- 
tures $1786.55.  Total  no.  card-holders 4792. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  P.  L,  (i5th  rpt.)  Added 
4828;  total  38,471;  issued  189,007  (fict.  50.1  %, 
juv.  21.6  %),  a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of 
26,345;  lib.  use  30,743;  borrowejs'  cards  issued 
4765;  books  lost  12. 

"  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
exact  number  of  visitors  to  the  reference-room, 
but  a  conservative  estimate  is  40,150.  ...  A 
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noticeable  and  constantly  growing  use  is  being 
made  of  the  publications  of  the  Patent  Office." 
The  reading-room,  open  307  days,  has  been  vis- 
ited by  111,290  persons. 

"  In  fiction  there  is  a  falling  off  of  4  %  in  the 
circulation  ascompared  with  last  year,  but  the  4  % 
represents  only  the  actual  decrease  in  the  number 
of  v.  and  fails  to  show  the  decided  elevation  of 
standard  of  books  desired  in  this  department." 
The  circulation  of  current  numbers  of  a  few 
periodicals  has  been  introduced  during  the  year. 

"  The  fact  that  the  aggregate  of  accessions  and 
the  number  of  noticeable  books  and  bound 
periodicals  is  decidedly  less  than  the  previous 
year,  is  due  to  our  limited  quarters,  which  have 
been  not  only  a  constant  menace  to  our  books, 
but  have  precluded  the  idea  of  extensive  addi- 
tions." 

In  November  the  3d  annual  supplement  to  the 
finding-list  of  1888  was  published.  In  the  same 
month  "our  edition  of  500  copies  of  '  Reading 
for  the  Young'  was  received.  157  copies  were 
taken  to  the  the  schools  and  a  personal  call  was 
made  on  each  principal,  to  whom  the  catalogue 
was  explained.  Certificates  and  rules  of  mem- 
bership were  at  the  same  time  left  for  distribu- 
tion. The  result  as  regards  new  borrowers  was 
more  than  we  had  expected ,  but  the  use  of  the  cata- 
logue not  what  we  had  hoped.  While  the  interest 
manifested  by  many  of  the  teachers  has  amounted 
to  enthusiasm  others  have  been  decidedly  indif- 
ferent. That  this  is  the  result  of  thoughtless- 
ness we  doubt  not.  The  words  of  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
of  Quincy  are  equally  applicable  here.  '  As  I 
have  visited  the  schools  since,  I  have  taken  oc- 
casion to  ask  for  these  catalogues,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  have  generally  found  them  —  there  are 
two  or  three  notable  exceptions  to  this  remark  — 
locked  away  in  some  drawer  of  the  teacher's 
desk,  and  looking  on  examination  most  sugges- 
tively fresh  and  clean.  I  want  very  much  indeed 
to  see  our  really  admirable  town  library  become 
a  more  living  element  than  it  now  is  in  our 
school  system,  its  complement  in  fact.  Neither 
trustee  nor  librarian,  no  matter  how  faithful  or 
zealous  he  may  be,  can  make  it  so;  for  we  can- 
not know  enough  of  the  individual  scholars  to 
give  them  that  which  they  personally  need  and 
which  only  they  will  take;  you  cannot  feed  them 
until  you  know  what  they  like;  and  that  we  in 
dealing  with  the  mass  cannot  get  at.  You 
teachers,  however,  can  get  at  it  if  you  choose.'  " 

At  the  request  of  the  school  superintendent 
short  lists  of  books  have  been  prepared  for  differ- 
ent grades,  to  be  used  during  the  coming  year. 

Paterson  (AT.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library  author- 
ities endeavor  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the 
library  to  the  attention  cf  the  many  mill  opera- 
tives of  the  town  by  disseminating  circulars  and 
selected  lists  of  books  through  the  mills.  A  card 
was  recently  addressed  to  the  leading  manufact- 
urers of  Paterson,  asking  permission  to  circulate 
such  bulletins  among  their  operatives  as  they 
left  the  mills.  These  were  cordially  responded 
to,  most  of  those  addressed  offering  to  have  the 
circulars  distributed  themselves. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  library  and  reading-room 
has  been  established  at  Harrowgate.  Over  $1000 
has  been  collected  for  the  purchase  of  ne\fr  books. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   Apprentices'  L.    By  the  will 

of    the  late  W:  C.  Jeanes  the  library  receives 

$25,000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Southwark  L.  Co.     Added 

57;  total  10,430  ;  issued  2500;  receipts  $1500.98  ; 

expenditures  $1418.26. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carnegie  Library.  Compet- 
itive designs  submited  by  Baily  &  Truscott  ; 
A.  B.  Jennings;  Rogers  &  Totten  ;  W.  B. 
Hartigan.  (In  Amer.  architect,  Dec.  24.) 

Portland,  Ore.  More  than  $50,000  has  been 
promised  the  promoters  of  the  Portland  Free  Li- 
brary Association,  and  the  success  of  the  venture 
seems  to  be  assured.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to 
raise  $150,000  —  $50,000  as  a  permanent  fund,  to 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  ; 
$50,000  for  the  purchase  of  book,  works  of  art, 
etc.,  and  the  remainder  to  erect  a  permanent 
home  for  the  association. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  A  propos  to  the  re- 
moval to  a  new  building  the  Reptiblic  urges  that 
the  library  should  be  made  free,  funds  being  pro- 
vided either  (i)  by  private  subscription  or  (2)  by 
a  larger  appropriation  by  the  School  Board,  or, 
under  the  public  library  act  of  1885,  by  a  tax  of 
\  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  which  would  give 
$50,000  a  year,  more  than  twice  the  present  in- 
come. 

"  In  its  new  quarters  —  the  finest  library- rooms 
and  the  finest  library  building  in  the  United 
States  —  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  should  be 
opened  not  only  to  the  5000  or  6000  people  now 
on  its  roll  of  membership  —  scarcely  half  of 
whom  make  regular  use  of  the  library  —  but  also 
to  the  entire  public." 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  Hon.  A.  A.  Low,  of 
Brooklyn,  recently  presented  to  the  library  $500 
to  be  Invested  in  books.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
Low  presented  the  library  with  $500.  He  was  a 
native  of  Salem,  and  in  1878  gave  the  city  $5000, 
the  income  to  be  utilized  in  assisting  young  men 
in  college.  He  later  added  $15,000  to  the  fund. 

University  of  Michigan  L.  (rpt.).  Added  4590; 
total,  Gen.  L.  65,942,  Law  L.  10,744,  Medical 
L.  5089;  all  Ls.  82,347. 

"The  recorded  use  of  the  library,  which  is 
about  f  of  the  total  use,  was  139,457  v.  This  is 
a  gain  of  nearly  10,000  v.  over  the  greatest  pie- 
vious  record.  ...  A  larger  no.  of  v.  than 
in  any  previous  year  were  sent  to  the  binder  to 
be  mended  or  rebound.  There  was  a  special 
reason  for  this  increase.  A  change  in  methode 
of  instruction  brought  into  frequent  use  a 
great  number  of  old  leather-bound  books.  The 
leather  had  lost  its  vitality  and  gave  way  at  once 
when  the  books  were  handled."  70  v.  are  re- 
ported missing,  7  of  which  are  regarded  as 
stolen  ;  the  others  are  probably  misplaced. 

"  We  have  entered  upon  a  change  in  our  treat- 
ment of  unbound  pamphlets.  Our  first  method 
of  disposing  of  these  was  in  small  bundles,  over 
which  was  tied  a  pasteboard  cover.  This  was 
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inexpensive  and  answered  very  well  if  the  pam- 
phlets were  very  seldom  used  ;  biH  if  they  were 
frequently  used  the  method  was  inconvenient  and 
unsafe.  When  the  new  building  was  occupied 
this  way  was  abandoned  and  the  pamphlets  were 
classified  in  pigeon-holes,  or  put  singly  into  stout 
manilla  envelopes  and  shelved  with  books  on  the 
same  subjects.  These  ways  were  a  gain  in  con- 
venience over  the  bundles,  but  it  was  found  that 
they  not  infrequently  got  mixed  in  the  pigeon- 
holes in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  that  the 
pamphlet  and  its  envelope  got  separated  from 
each  other.  And  there  was  nothing  in  either 
method  that  helped  the  pamphlet  to  resist  wear 
when  in  use.  It  was  then  decided  to  resort  to 
binding.  The  pamphlets  that  were  used  a  great 
deal,  and  those  that  from  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents were  sure  to  be  so  used  in  the  future,  were 
bound  singly  in  good,  durable  materials.  Those 
of  less  importance  were  also  bound  singly,  but 
more  cheaply.  Still  others  were  classified  and 
bound  in  volumes.  In  this  way  several  hundreds 
were  disposed  of.  The  time  since  this  was  done 
is  too  short  for  judging  perfectly  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  step,  but  there  are  various  gratifying  re- 
sults already  apparent." 

The  librarian  calls  attention  to  the  pressing 
need  of  more  room  for  books  and  adds  :  "  It  may 
seem  unreasonable  to  press  the  need  of  more  books 
when  I  have  just  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
more  room  for  the  books  we  already  have. 
There  is,  howerer,  no  want  more  keenly  felt  than 
this  one  of  more  books.  The  phrase  more 
books  may  seem  vague,  is  vague  indeed,  but  the 
vagueness  will  disappear  if  any  one  will  ask,  with 
a  purpose  to  supply  the  want,  the  question,  What 
books  ?  The  phrase  represents  the  aggregate  of 
hundreds  of  specific  —  painfully  specific  —  wants." 

Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  L.  PROCEEDINGS  at  the 
opening  of  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  7th  of  February,  1891.  Phila- 
delphia, University  Press,  1891.  39  jj.  il.  O. 
4  illustr. 

Uxbridge  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  Hon.  E:  C.  Thayer, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  has  offered 
$20,000 for  the  erection  of  a  public  library  build- 
ing in  Uxbridge. 

The  Uxbridge  Free  Public  Library  was  organ- 
ized about  25  years  ago,  and  now  contains  nearly 
6300  volumeF  which  are  in  the  town-hall  build- 
ing. 

About  a  year  ago  Moses  Taft  offered  to  give 
one-half  of  the  amount  if  tne  town  would  build 
a  $25,000  library  building,  but  the  remainder 
was  not  readily  subscribed  and  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

This  offer  will,  without  doubt,  be  accepted,  the 
matter  resting  with  the  trustees. 

Westchester,  N.  Y.  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
who  built  the  Westchester  Library  and  Reading- 
Room  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  has  added  to  his  gift 
$100,000  in  bonds  bearing  four  per  cent,  inter- 
est, to  be  used  in  any  way  the  trustees  of  the  li- 
brary see  fit. 

FOREIGN. 

Belfast  (Ireland}  F.  L.  Total,  lending  L. 
15,465  ;  ref.  L.  11,430;  issued,  home  use  188,458; 


(fict.  6o.88#>;  ref.  use  26,123.  The  Issue  for  home 
use  shows  a  falling  off  of  10,851  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  Total  number  card-holders  6630. 

A  classified  list  shows  the  number  of  times 
well-known  books  in  the  various  classes  have  been 
issued.  In  fiction,  Mrs.  Henry  Woods'  "  In  the 
Maze,"  leads,  having  been  drawn  out  251  times; 
Edna  Lyall's  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  was  issued 
227  times,  and  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  207  times; 
while  Captain  Marryat,  Charles  Lever,  Miss 
Braddon,  Mrs.  Alexander,  William  Black,  Jessie 
Fothergill,  "  The  Duchess,"  and  Rosa  N.  Carey 
follow  in  the  order  named.  Of  the  books  in  all 
other  classes  Kinglake's  "  Invasion  of  the  Cri- 
mea "  was  apparently  the  most  popular,  having 
been  drawn  out  165  times. 

Prance.    DELISLK  L.   Sir  Kenelm  Digby  et  les  an- 

ciens  rapports  des  bibliotheques  f  ran9aises  avec 

le  Grande-Bretagne.    Paris,  imp.  Plon  et  Nour- 

rit,  1892.     29  p.  1 6°. 

Manchester  (Eng.)  P.  F.  Ls.  (4Oth  rpt). 
Added  19,746;  total  225,864;  issued  1,654,568; 
missing  9;  visits  4,718,986;  av.  supply  of  books 
to  each  borrower  17  times  in  12  months.  The 
daily  average  of  v.  used  in  all  the  libraries  was 
5303,  against  4263  in  the  previous  year.  An  in- 
crease mainly  due  to  the  additional  (2)  branches 
which  have  been  opened.  Three  more  branches 
are  contemplated.  The  total  number  now  in  op- 
eration are  the  ref.  L.,  9  lending  Ls.,  3  reading- 
rooms. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  additions  of  the 
year  to  the  ref.  L.  was  a  set  of  Ongania's  "  Ba- 
silica of  St.  Mark  at  Venice."  In  connection 
with  this  great  work  a  public  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  town  hall  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Phythian,  and 
the  illustrations  of  the  book  were  exhibited  to  the 
public  for  several  days  in  the  town  hall.  The 
opening  of  the  Newton  Heath  branch  last  winter 
was  followed  by  the  delivery  of  4  free  lectures  in 
the  public  hall  adjoining  the  library,  the  lectur- 
ers and  their  subjects  being  as  follows :  Mr. 
George  Milner  on  '  English  Poetry;'  Councillor 
Abbott  on  '  James  Russell  Lowell;'  Mr.  William 
E.  A.  Axon  on  '  Books  and  Reading;'  and  Coun- 
cillor Rawson  on  '  Technical  Education.'  " 

A  series  of  free  public  lectures  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  present  winter  season. 

Poplar  (Eng.)  P.  L.  CLARKSON,  J.  and  S.  F., 
architects.  Elevation,  ground  plan  and  section. 
(In  Building  nevus,  Oct.  14.) 

The  site  selected  has  a  narrow  frontage  to  the 
main  road,  and  a  large  piece  of  cheap  land  at  the 
back.  The  commissioners  wished  for  a  building 
which  could  be  attended  to  by  a  very  small  staff, 
and  decided  that  all  the  departments  should  be 
on  one  floor  and  commanded  from  the  lending 
library.  Every  one  entering  or  leaving  the 
building  will  be  seen  by  the  attendants  at  the 
counter,  and  each  room  will  be  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  staff.  Top  lighting  is  avoided  in 
the  rooms  for  readers,  ordinary  windows  in  the 
walls  and  windows  in  a  sort  of  clerestory  being 
preferred.  The  news-room  is  arranged  for  100 
persons.  The  reference  room  gives  seats  for  100 
readers,  each  being  allowed  2  ft.  of  table.  The 
room  will  be  very  quiet,  as  it  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  noise  of  the  street  traffic  and  of  the  lend- 
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ing  library.  The  hall  will  be  used  for  university 
extension  lectures  and  similar  purposes;  it  will 
seat  about  200  persons. 

Vicenza,  Italy.     Bibl.     Bertoliana,     BoRTOLAN- 
Dom.,aw</  RUMOR,  Seb.     La  biblioteca  Berto- 
liana di  Vicenza.     Vicenza,  stab.  tip.  s.  Giu- 
seppe, 1892.     223  p.  1 6°  +  plate. 
Contents,  —  Fondazione.       Gio.     Maria    Ber- 
tolo.       Acquisti,     doni,     legati.       Bibliotecari. 
Dispos'zioni     e    regolamenti.     Descrizione    del 
luogo.     Codici  miniati  e  preziosi.     Libri  rari  e 
preziosi  ;  opere  da  consulto.     Archivi  delle  cor- 
porazioni  religiose.     Archivio  di  Torre.     Arch- 
ivio  dell'   estimo  antico.    Cataloghi.     Serie  del 
president!    della    biblioteca.     Serie    dei    biblio- 
tecari. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES. 

MOUNTING  OF  MAPS  . — The  Los  Angeles  Library 
recently  acquired  copies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Hawaiian  maps  published  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. There  are  in  all  some  forty  or  fifty  maps,  of 
a  size  varying  from  12  x  16  to  36  x  28  inches.  Each 
map  was  simply  mounted  on  muslin,  and  bound  on 
the  upper  edge  in  extra  heavy  gray  cloth.  The 
maps  were  properly  accessioned,  classified  and 
shelf-listed,  and  the  labels  applied  on  the  back, 
all  on  the  right-hand  edge,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  upper  edge.  A  strong  wooden  skele- 
ton frame  had  been  prepared,  whose  greatest 
width  was  that  of  the  widest  map,  and  high 
enough  to  admit  of  easy  reading  of  the  labels  on 
the  maps  when  hung.  Three  wire  rods  were 
adjusted  at  equal  distances,  and  well  supplied 
with  rings.  Each  map  was  punched  once  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner,  and  again  along  the 
upper  edge  as  often  as  necessary  according  to  its 
width.  A  small  and  medium  map  would  need 
but  two  and  the  larger  maps  three  perforations. 
Wire  hooks  were  fastened  in  these  perforations 
and  the  maps  hung.  If  properly  done,  the  outer 
edge  of  all  maps  of  whatever  size  will  hang 
flush  to  an  edge,  the  labels  will  be  on  a  straight 
line,  hence  easily  read,  and  each  map  may  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  like  a  book  at  pleasure. 
The  expense  is  slight,  and  the  compactness  and 
convenience  of  the  arrangement  make  it  a 
gratifying  experiment. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SHELVING.  —  A  new 
and  practical  system  of  shelving  is  patented 
under  the  name  of  the  Koch  Adjustable  and 
Reversible  Shelf-Brackets,  by  the  Koch  A.  B. 
Co.,  Peoria,  111.  Though  intended  specially 
for  general  merchandise  it  has  features  which 
should  make  it  practically  useful  in  book-stores 
and  libraries.  The  "  system"  consists  of  "  wall- 
plates  "  of  narrow  flat  iron,  provided  with  screw- 
holes  for  every  six  inches  of  their  length  and 
studded  at  short  intervals  with  pairs  of  small 
strong  hooks  and  ordinary  shelf-brackets  of 
japanned  iron,  supplied  with  curved  "catches" 
on  either  side  of  both  the  long  and  short  arm. 
The  plates  are  firmly  screwed  to  the  walls  at  in- 
tervals of  about  four  feet  and  the  required  num- 
ber of  brackets  are  easily  and  quickly  attached  to 
the  hooks  on  the  plates.  The  shelving  is  then 
laid  upon  the  brackets,  where  it  rests  snugly 


against  the  wall,  secured  between  the  wall-plate 
hooks. 

The  most  obvious  advantages  of  the  system 
are  economy,  simplicity,  and  durability.  The 
shelving  can  be  changed  and  shifted  at  will  ;  the 
brackets  may  be  placed  on  the  wall-plates  so  as 
to  raise  the  shelving  8  or  10  inches  aUove  the  ex- 
treme top  of  the  plate  if  desired,  or  the  lower 
portion  of  a  bracket  may  be  dropped  below  the 
bottom  of  the  plate.  Either  the  long  or  short 
arm  of  the  brackets  may  be  attached  to  the  plate, 
thus  making  one  size  of  bracket  answer  for  vari- 
ous widths  of  shelving.  The  absence  of  parti- 
tions insures  plenty  of  light  and  facilitates  the 
arranging  or  dusting  of  books  ;  and  in  case  of  in- 
crease  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  volumes  to 
be  shelved  rows  of  plates  and  brackets  may  be 
added  or  removed  at  any  time  without  altering 
or  marring  those  remaining,  which  will  be  as  com- 
plete first  as  last.  The  shelving  may  be  either  in 
continuous  parallel  lines  or  in  long  or  short  sec- 
tions of  varying  height  or  width  —  a  fact  which 
permits  of  personal  convenience  in  its  arrange- 
ment. 


Cibraricms. 


BATES,  Albert  C.,  of  East  Granby,  Conn.,  has 
been  elected  librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Histori- 
cal Society. 

HOSMER,  Prof.  J.  K.,  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  at  Minneapolis,  is  engaged  upon  a  life  of 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  historian  of  the  colony,  whose  diary 
and  letters  have  been  published  by  a  descendant 
and  are  essential  to  any  proper  study  of  the 
Revolution.  Prof.  Hosmer,  already  known  as 
the  biographer  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  has  examined 
all  the  Hutchinson  mss.  available  in  this  country, 
together  with  much  other  unpublished  matter 
pertinent  to  the  governor  and  his  time. 

NORTH,  Mrs.  Ada.  A  correspondent  writes  : 
"At  the  recent  commencement  of  Iowa  State 
University  the  regents  appointed  to  the  position 
of  librarian,  in  place  of  Mrs.  Ada  North,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Rich,  who  had  been  until  a  short  time  pre- 
vious a  member  of  their  own  body.  Mr.  Rich 
has  been  for  several  years  editor  of  The  Eaqle, 
a  weekly  Republican  paper  at  Vinton,  Benton 
County.  He  has  also  held  the  position  of  post- 
master of  that  town. 

"  With  this  change  it  is  very  probable  that 
Mrs.  North  has  closed  her  work  as  a  librarian. 
It  is  almost  twenty-five  years  since  she  was  ap- 
pointed State  Librarian,  in  which  office  she  re- 
mained eight  or  ten  years.  Her  husband,  Major 
Geo.  J.  North,  while  serving  as  private  secretary 
to  Gov.  W.  M.  Stone,  was  taken  ill  and  died  very 
suddenly.  He  was  a  widely-known  and  very 
popular  man,  most  efficient  in  his  office,  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him.  The  general  esti- 
mation in  which- he  was  held  will  be  better  un- 
derstood perhaps  when  it  is  stated  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  funeral  the  legislature  adjourned. 
His  young  widow  was  at  once  compelled  to  seek 
employment,  to  support  herself  and  two  young 
children.  Not  long  after  this  she  was  ap- 
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pointed  State  Librarian.  The  Iowa  State 
Library  at  that  time  was  a  mere  heap  of  law- 
books,  'pub.  docs,'  and  dust.  Mrs.  North  at 
once  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  rare 
qualifications  for  the  new  duties  thus  devolved 
upon  her.  She  possessed  untiring  industry,  and 
it  was  manifest  to  all  intelligent  people  that  she 
knew  something  of  literature  and  books.  Under 
her  administration  the  library  soon  put  on  a 
different  appearance  and  began  to  grow..  She 
had  held  the  place,  as  above  stated,  until  Gov. 
Gear  came  in.  He  determined  not  to  reappoint 
her,  though  the  other  trustees  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  bar  of  the  State  desired  her  to  re- 
main. Going  out  of  this  position  she  was  at 
once  offered  that  of  City  Librarian  at  Des 
Moines.  The  salary  was  but  $20  per  month, 
and  the  library  itself  a  very  meagre  affair.  She 
went  to  work,  however,  as  even  that  seemed 
better  than  doing  nothing.  In  a  very  short  time, 
however,  she  was  tendered  the  place  of  Libra- 
rian of  the  State  University,  where  she  has  re- 
mained for  about  a  dozen  years. 

"During  the  time  Mrs.  North  has  been  con- 
nected with  these  Iowa  libraries  it  is  but  simple 
justice  to  say  that  she  has  had  no  superior  —  not 
even  an  equal  —  as  an  able,  intelligent,  accom- 
plished librarian.  As  a  writer  upon  library 
topics  I  place  her  first  in  our  State.  We  now 
seem  to  be  entering  upon  an  era  of  good  feeling, 
public  spirit,  progress,  and  improvement  in  the 
creation  of  libraries  in  Iowa,  which  I  attribute 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  able,  well-tempered  ar- 
ticles she  has  published  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  few  years.  And  then  she  has  been 
most  helpful  to  the  thousands  of  students  who 
h.ive  had  occasion  to  need  her  assistance  while 
they  have  been  attending  that  great  school. 
Her  work  in  this  most  useful  field  of  effort,  how- 
ever, is  no  doubc  at  an  end,  for  she  suffers  from 
rheumatism  and  has  arrived  at  that  time  of  life 
when  she  may  well  rest  from  her  arduous  work. 
I  believe  she  has  no  desire  to  resume  surli  duties, 
even  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  those 
offered  at  the  State  University.  But  in  retiring 
from  this  field  of  effort,  where  her  services  have 
been  not  only  brilliantly,  but  solidly,  substan- 
tially, and  enduringly  useful,  it  seemed  meet  to 
me  that  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  should  present 
a  brief  tribute  to  her  distinguished  merits.  She 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  a  work  which  will  come  to 
glorious  rest  its  in  a  not  distant  future." 

PETERSON,  H :,  has  succeeded  Miss  lua  D. 
Coolbrith  as  librarian  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  P.  L. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  library  for  18 
years. 

SOLBERG,  Thorvald,  who  is  obliged  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  to  take  a  long-needed  rest,  will, 
after  a  short  stay  in  the  South,  depart  for  Genoa 
on  January  28,  by  the  S.  S.  Kaiser  Wilhtlm  77. , 
to  spend  four  months  in  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
He  requests  his  many  friends  to  note  that  during 
his  stay  abroad  his  address  will  be  in  care  of  the 
U.  S.  Exchange,  9  Strand,  London,  England. 

TANDY,  F.  D.,  assistant  librarian  of  Denver 
Public  Library,  was  married  Dec.  22  to  Miss 
Maud  Cowell,  of  Denver,  Col. 


WHITAKER,  Alfred  E.,  of  the  Mercantile  Libra- 
ry of  San  Francisco,  havingconfessecl  to  a  misap- 
propriation of  $1375  of  the  library  funds,  has  been 
dismissed,  with  a  stated  time  in  which  to  make 
good  his  defalcation,  failing  which  he  will  be  pros- 
ecuted. He  formerly  received  $200  a  month  ; 
when  the  library  was  removed  to  the  present 
building  his  salary  was  cut  down  to  $150. 


Cataloging  anfc  Classification. 

The  CORNELL  University  Library  bulletin  for 
Nov.  has  a  list  of  books  on  Mormo  ism  given  by 
ex-Pres.  White  and  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
Stuttgart  Litterarischer  Verein. 

HEYD,  W.  von.  Die  Handschriften  d.  K.  Off. 
Bibliothek  zu  Stuttgart,  i  :  Die  historischen 
Hdschr.  Stuttgart,  Kohlhammer,  1892.  15+ 
326  5  +  236  p.  8°.  30  fr. 

The  Los  ANGELES  P.  L.  BULLETIN  for  Decem- 
ber contains  reading-lists  on  Glaciers  and  Ice 
age  in  California,  on  which  subjects  there  will 
be  lectures  in  the  university  extension  course 
during  January  ;  also  lists  of  Fairy  tales,  Chil- 
dren's Christmas  stories,  Christmas  plays,  and 
Christmas  poems. 

MANCHESTER  PUBLIC  FREE  LIBRARIES.  —  A 
very  useful  "  Occasional  List  "  has  just  been  is- 
sued. It  is  the  fourth  of  the  series,  and  is  devot- 
ed to  "  selected  books  on  technical  subjecs,"  the 
topics  ranging  from  Ornamental  Art  to  Work- 
shop Management.  The  list  will  be  of  practical 
service  to  students  who  desire  to  supplement 
class-work  by  familiarity  with  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  literature  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
are  devoting  themselves. 

NEWCASTLE  {Australia)  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS.  Cata- 
logue [of  books],  1891.  Newcastle.  n.  d. 
355  p.  O. 

Alphabetical  subject  catalog  and  separate 
author  list.  No  imprints.  The  shelf  classifica- 
tion is  (in  the  following  order)  : 

Works  of  reference  ;  Religion,  etc. ;  Science  and 
art  ;  Natural  history  ;  General  history  ;  Travel  ; 
Poetry  ;  Fiction  ;  Miscellaneous  ;  Music  ;  Educa- 
tion ;  Trade;  Morley  Library;  Biography.  The 
library  has  about  12,000  vols.  ;  issued  in  1890 
23<5°3  ;  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  to 
subscribers  who  pay  3  sh.  a  quarter. 

PEORIA  (///.)  P.  L.  New  books :  List  of  new 
books  added  to  the  Peoria  P.  L.  from  Sept. 
13  to  Nov.  30,  1892.  3  p.  O.  pap.  «./.,«.  d. 

POIREE,  E..  and  LAMOUROUX,  G.  Les  elfements 
d'une  grande  bibliotheque.  Catalogue  abrege 
de  la  Bib.  Sainte-Genevieve.  Fasc.  1-5.  Paris, 
Firmin-Didot,  1892.  p.  i  -  325,8°.  10  fr. 

SALEM  (Mass.)  CLASSICAL  AND   HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Catalogue   of  the   library.      Salem,  1892.    7  + 
94  p.  D. 
Title-a-liner;  Dewey  classification,  Cutter  au- 
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thor-numbers.  At  the  end  of  each  division  a 
blank  space  is  left  for  the  insertion  of  additional 
titles.  Catalogs  1328  vols.  Compiled  by  C:  C. 
Sprague  with  the  advice  of  Gardner  M.  Jones. 
To  the  latter  is  due  the  novel  feature  of  giving 
the  call-numbers  in  the  Public  Library  of  all 
books  common  to  the  two  libraries,  and  also  at 
the  end  of  each  class  a  "  consult  list  "  of  such 
books  in  the  Public  Library  as  the  teachers  have 
found  useful  in  school-work  in  reference  to  the 
subject. 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.'s  bulletin  for  Dec. 
has  a  special  reading  list  on  the  American 
Indian.  The  January  bulletin  has  special  read- 
ing lists  on  Tennyson  and  Drawing. 

SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Fourth  supplement  to  the 
finding-list  of  the  Salem  Public  Library.  Salem, 
Mass.,  October,  1892.  Salem  Observer  book 
and  job  print.,  1892.  75  p.  O.  pap.  n. p. 
Winchester  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Catalogue,  Mrs. 
Helen  J.  Hurd,  compiler.  South  Framingham, 
Mass.,  1892.  i2+[i]+45o  p.  1.  O. 
A  dictionary  catalog,  without  imprints,  but 
with  contents.  Dates  are  occasionally  given,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  some  are  inserted  and 
others  omitted;  sometimes  they  show  the  time 
to  which  the  book  refers,  and  sometimes  appa- 
rently they  are  the  date  of  imprint.  The  lines 
are  the  longest  we  ever  have  seen  in  a  catalog, 
and  therefore  leave  much  "  fat,''  making  the  cat- 
alog needlessly  costly  to  print.  A  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  library  is  prefixed;  and  a  view  of 
the  town  hall,  which  contains  the  library,  forms 
the  frontispiece.  The  classification  and  notation 
are,  we  suppose,  original.  The  subject  under 
which  a  bock  is  classified  is  indicated  by  the  first 
or  first  two  numerals  of  its  numbers,  as  follows: 
"Juvenile  (when  three  numerals  precede  the 
period),  first  numeral,  i;  Fiction,  first  numeral, 
2;  History,  first  numeral,  3;  Ethics  and  philoso- 
phy, first  numeral,  4;  Religion,  first  numeral,  5; 
Biography,  first  numeral,  6;  Science,  first  numer- 
al, 7;  Agriculture,  first  numeral,  8;  Useful  arts, 
first  numeral,  9;  Fine  arts,  first  two  numerals, 
10;  Literature,  first  two  numerals,  n;  Classics 
and  Drama,  first  two  numerals,  12;  Essays  and 
Collected  works,  first  two  numerals,  i3;'Poetry, 
first  two  numerals,  14;  Social  Science,  first  two 
numerals,  15;  Political  Science,  first  two  numer- 
als, 16;  Education  and  Law,  first  two  numerals, 
17;  Travel,  first  two  numerals,  18. 

"Thus:  No.  174.15  indicates  a  book  in  the 
Juvenile  class,  as  three  numerals  precede  the 
period  and  the  first  numeral  is  i.  No.  234.15  and 
number  2123.4  both  indicate  Fiction,  as  the  first 
numeral  of  both  numbers  is  2.  No.  1426.10  in- 
dicates Poetry,  as  the  first  two  numerals  are  14." 

FULL  NAMES. 
Supplied  by  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

Crawfoid,  Jay  Boyd  (The  Credit  Mobilier  of 
America); 

Frederick,  James  Mack  H :  (National  party  plat- 
forms); 

Twitchell,  Albert  Sobieski  (History  of  the  sev- 
enth Maine  light  battery). 


The  full  name  of  the  author  of  "  Idylls,  Legends, 
and  Lyrics,"  London,  1890,  is  Mrs.  Amelia 
Garland  Mears.  —  S:  ff.  Rauck. 

Leffingwell,  Albert  Tracy,  M.D.,  "Rambles 
through  Japan  without  a  guide,"  by  Albert 
Tracy.  Lend.,  Sampson  Low,  etc.,  1892.  12°. 
—  W.  A.  Bard-well. 


AUVRAY,  Lucien.     Les  manuscrits  de  Dante  des 
bibliothdques  de   France;  essai  d'un  catalogue 
raisonne.     Paris,  Ernest  Thorin,  1892. 
Noticed  in  Nation,  Nov.  3,  p.  339. 

FINCHAM,  W.  H.,  and  James   Roberts  Brown. 

A    Bibliography    of    book-plates    (ex-libris). 

Plymouth,   printed    for   private  distribution. 

1892.     24  p.  O. 

Only  100  copies  printed. 
HAM,  J:    R.     Bibliography  of  Dover,   N.   H. 

Concord:  1892.     74  p.  O. 

This  list,  reprinted  from  the  report  of  the 
state  librarian  for  1892  contains  titles  of  "(i) 
works  on  Dover  ;  (2)  works  written  by  residents 
of  Dover  ;  and  (3)  works  bearing  the  publica- 
tion imprint  of  Dover."  The  arrangement  is  al- 
phabetical by  author  in  one  series,  and  at  the  end 
a  "list  of  the  publications  of  the  Freewill  Baptist 
printing  establishment  at  Dover ;"  "  miscel- 
laneous publications  from  1843  to  1880  ;"  "  news- 
papers published  in  Dover  ;"  and  "  maps  of 
Dover  "  are  added.  The  list  seems  most  com- 
plete and  carefully  compiled. 

SMART,  T:  Burnett.  The  Bibliography  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  London:  J.  Davy  &  Sons,  1892. 
90  p.  O. 

BLADES,  W:  Books  in  chains,  and  other  biblio- 
graphical papers.  E.  Stock,  1892.  40+232  p. 

D.  (Book  lover's  library.) 

The  other  papers  are :  The  use  and  development 
of  signatures  in  books  ;  The  early  schools  of 
typography  ;  On  the  present  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, who  was  the  inventor  of  printing  ?  De 
ortu  typographise  ;  Early  Greek  types  of  the 
Royal  Printing  Office,  Paris,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  Cambridge  University;  The  first  printing  press 
in  England  as  pictorially  presented. 

DIE  Buchermarken,  od.  Buchdrucker-  u.  Ver- 
legerzeichen.  [I.  Bd.]  Strassburg  J/E.,  J.  H. 

E.  Heitz,  1892.     34+160  p.  4°,  with  74  illustr. 
30  m. 

Contents.  —  Elsassiche  Buchermarken  bis  An- 
fang  d.  18.  Jahrh  ;  hrsg.  v.  Paul  Heitz  ;  mil 
Vorbemerkgn.  u.  Nachrichten  lib.  die  Drucker  v. 
Oberbiblioth.  Dr.  K:  A:  Barack. 

CANESTRELLI,   Giulio.     Bibliografia  degli  scrit- 
ti  di  Giuseppe  Mazzini.     Roma,  soc.  Laziale 
tip.  edit.,    1892.     122  p.+facsim.   8°.      (120 
copies),  6  lire. 
558  nos. 
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"  Capt.  CARVALHO  E  VASCONCELLOS  has  pub- 
lished a  Rela9ao  de  diversos  mappas,  cartas, 
plantas,  e  vistas,  belonging  to  the  Cartographi- 
cal Department  of  the  Portuguese  Ministry  of 
the  Marine.  The  catalogue  fills  some  50  pages 
only,  and  although  several  of  the  maps  named 
and  described  are  of  interest,  the  collection  as  a 
whole  strikes  usas  being  singularly  poor."  — Ath. 

COLUMBUS.  The  October  Bulletin  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library  gives  7  pages 
of  "very  satisfactory  and  timely"  reading  notes 
on  Columbus  and  the  Discovery  of  America. 

GARNIER,  E.  A.,  and  SABACHNIKOFF,  Th.  Bib- 
liographie  de  la  Russie ;  repertoire  method- 
ique  des  ouvrages  en  langue  frangaise  relatifs 
a  1'empire  de  toutes  les  Russies  qui  se  trouvent 
a  la  Bibliotbeque  Natvpnale  de  Paris.  ie  fasc. 
Paris,  Rouveyre,  1892!  7+76  p.  8°.  3  fr. 

HARTING,  James  Edmund.  Bibliotheca  accipi- 
taria ;  a  catalogue  of  books,  ancient  and 
modern,  relating  to  falconry.  With  notes, 
glossary,  and  vocabulary.  London  :  Bernard 
Quaritch,  1891.  27+289  p.  O. 
HORR,  Norton  T.,  [announces]  A  Bibliography 
of  card  games  and  of  the  history  of  playing 
cards.  Cleveland,  O.,  printed  for  Charles 
Orr,  1892. 

The  prospectus  states  that  :  "Mr.  Horr,  a  col- 
lector of  books  treating  of  the  history  of  play- 
ing cards  and  card  games,  found  the  pursuit  of 
his  hobby  difficult  by  reason  of  the  entire  lack  of 
a  printed  bibliography  of  these  subjects.  The 
result  is  the  preparation  of  this  list,  containing 
over  1300  titles  of  works  treating  of  card  games  or 
throwing  historical  light  on  the  use  of  playing 
cards.  The  compiler  believes  his  lists  of  Hoyle's, 
Seymour's,  Cotton's,  etc.,  to  be  complete,  having 
had  the  privilege  of  using  the  manuscript  lists  of 
Mr.  John  G.  White,  of  Cleveland,  O.,wnose  col- 
lection of  treatises  on  games,  including  chess,  is 
nowhere  surpassed,  and  the  lists  of  many  private 
collectors  and  publishers  of  card  books.  The  bib- 
liography is  especially  complete  in  English  and 
American  card  books,  but  it  also  includes  many 
hundred  French  and  German  publications,  be- 
sides the  leading  works  in  Swedish,  Dutch,  Nor- 
wegian, Danish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  lan- 
guages. It  contains,  among  others,  785  Whist 
titles,  33  Pole  titles,  78  Hoyles,  38  Dicks,  46 
Hombre  books,  53  Acade.nie  des  jeux.  The 
book  will  be  privately  printed  in  the  best  manner, 
on  laid  oaper,  red  and  black  title  page,  wide  mar- 
gins, small  410,  6£x  g$.  Only  250  copies  will  be 
printed,  230  of  which  will  be  for  sale.  Each  copy 
will  be  numbered  and  signed,  and  will  be  for  sale 
to  subscribers  as  follows:  200  copes  in  vellum 
paper  or  cloth  binding,  $2,00  ;  or  (if  so  ordered 
before  April  i,  1892)  half  morocco,  $2.50;  30 
large-paper  copies  in  vellum  paper  wrappers, 
$4.00. 

MELY  F.  de,  and  BISHOP,  E.  Bibliographic  gen- 
erale  des  inventaires  imprimes.  Tome  i, 
France  et  Anglettrre.  Paris,  Leroux,  1892. 
9  +  33°  P-  8°.  I2fr. 


H :  S.  SALT'S  Animals'  rights  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  social  progress,  London,  1892,  162  p. 
S.,  has  a  "bibliographical  appendix,"  pp. 
133  -  162. 

SCHULZ,  Albert.  Catalogue  methodique  des  re- 
vues et  journaux  paraissant  a  Paris.  2eannee: 
1893.  Contenant  le  titre,  1'annee  d'origine, 
1'adresse  de  1'editeur  ou  de  1'administration  et 
le  prix  de  1'abonnement  pour  Paris,  la  Province 
et  Union  postale,  suivi  de  la  table  alphabetique 
de  tous  les  journaux.  Paris,  1892.  3  fr. 

The  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  already  num- 
bers 160  members. 

INDEXES. 

CIRCULAR  OF  THE  INDEX  TO  THE  SUBJECT 
CATALOG  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. — 
The  library  bureau  has  issued  the  following  de- 
scriptive prospectus  of  the  new  Harvard  Subject 
Index : 

"  The  index  to  the  Subject  Catalog  of  Harvard 
College  Library  includes  about  15,000  topics. 
This  catalog  is  classed,  the  main  headings, 
about  500  in  number,  being  in  alphabetic  order. 
Under  most  of  these  main  headings  are  groupt, 
sometimes  in  several  subdivisions,  large  numbers 
of  related  minor  topics,  which  are  also  arranged 
in  alphabetic  order.  It  is  these  minor  topics 
which,  along  with  the  main  headings  and  other 
subdivisions,  form  the  material  of  the  index,  which 
presents  them  all  in  a  single  alphabet.  A  large 
number  of  cross  references  are  included,  both  to 
synonymous  terms  and  to  related  subjects.  One 
large  class  of  references,  such  as  a  dictionary 
catalog  requires,  viz.,  from  general  subjects  to 
special  topics,  is  not  given,  being  unnecessary  in 
the  Harvard  catalog,  where  special  topics  are 
placed  directly  under  general  heads.  The  fol- 
lowing are  likewise  omitted  :  Names  of  persons: 
names  of  places;  names  of  languages;  the  country 
or  language  divisions  of  various  forms  of  litera- 
ture, or  French  drama,  German  poetry,  etc.;  the 
scientific  (and  to  some  degree  the  common) 
names  of  plants  and  animals,  and  of  chemical  and 
medicinal  substances.  This  throws  out  a  very 
large  mass  of  items  which  would  be  of  but  little 
use  here,  but  which  have  to  be  included  in  an  in- 
dex such  as  that  of  the  Dewey  classification. 

"  Tho  compiled  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Har- 
vard library,  it  is  very  valuable  to  other  libraries 
as  it  is  by  far  the  most  extensiv  list  of  subject 
headings  yet  printed. 

"  This  index  represents  years  of  skilled  labor 
on  the  famous  Harvard  catalog,  and  every  cata- 
loger  who  really  studies  the  subject  will  include 
this  volume  among  his  reference-books." 

Indexing;  a  manual  for  librarians,  authors,  and 
publishers.  New  York.  Publishers'  Weekly, 
1892.  14  p.  O. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Nichols'  article,  print- 
ed in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  October,  1892. 
As  then  pointed  out  in  the  editorial  page,  it  is  a 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  manual,  which 
libraries  should  not  be  without. 
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THE  JOURNAL  announces  elsewhere  the  resig- 
nation from  the  Boston  Athenaeum  of  Mr.  C:  A. 
Cutter,  whose  association  with  that  library  dur- 
ing the  present  library  generation  has  made  the 
name  of  the  library  and  the  name  of  its  librarian 
almost  convertible  terms.  His  retirement  em- 
phasizes the  change  which  has  come  over  library 
affairs  in  Boston  since  the  start  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL, 
at  which  time  Justin  Winsor  was  still  at  the  head 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  C:  A.  Cutter  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Athenaeum,  and  Dr.  W.  F. 
Poole,  whose  name  completed  the  trio  of  the 
most  distinguished  librarians  of  that  day  and 
generation,  had  removed  from  Boston  to  the 
West  only  a  few  years  before.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  willingness  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
this  veteran  librarian  —  veteran,  not  in  years, 
but  in  service — emphasizes  a  weakness  which 
the  library  profession  shares  with  the  ministerial 
calling  —  a  willingness  to  let  tried  servants  go 
after  long  years  of  service,  because  of  what  are 
commonly  known  as  "differences  in  the  congre- 
gation." It  is  understood  that  the  trustees,  in 
replacing  the  librarian  they  are  losing,  have  made 
choice  of  one  of  the  younger  librarians  most  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  take  up  the  work  which  Mr. 
Cutter  leaves  behind  him.  It  is  the  intention  of 
our  associate  to  spend  some  time  in  a  well- 
earned  vacation  abroad  and  not  to  resume  library 
work  until  the  fall.  That  library  will  be  fortu- 
nate which  secures  his  services,  for  his  name  is 
to  the  library  calling  a  synonym  of  scholarship 
and  effective  administration  ;  but  there  are  few 
libraries  adequate  to  provide  sufficient  field  for 
Mr.  Cutter's  great  knowledge  and  ability. 

R.  R.  B. 

No  final  disposition  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
Public  Documents  bill,  and  it  is  now  questioned 
whether  anything  will  be  done  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  although  there  is  still  hope.  Un- 
less the  bill  is  passed  before  March  4  it  must 
come  up  again  in  the  new  Congress  de  nova.  It 
should  be  said  that  Mr.  Holman,  at  whose  in- 
stance one  of  the  important  features  of  the  bill 


was  eliminated  in  the  House,  has  written  very 
cordially  to  Dr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Bowker,  and 
perhaps  to  others,  expressing  his  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  librarians  as  expressed 
to  him  in  letters,  and  stating  that  his  reason  for 
moving  the  changes  in  the  House  was  his  fear 
lest  the  proposed  new  bureau  should  duplicate 
the  expenses  of  the  folding-rooms  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  thus  become  a  new  extravagance. 
Mr.  Holman  has  been  assured  from  several 
quarters  that  it  is  the  belief  of  those  who  have 
most  studied  the  question  that  the  change  will  be 
an  economy  and  not  an  extravagance,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  if  the  bill  reaches  the  point  of  confer- 
ence a  satisfactory  conclusion  will  be  reached. 
It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  people  at 
large  and  to  the  government,  much  more  than  to 
the  library  interest,  if  the  bill  fails  to  pass  at  this 
session,  or  if  it  is  shorn  of  its  most  effective  pro- 
visions. The  bill  is  intended  to  cure  an  extrava- 
gance, not  to  create  one,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  will  be  its  actual  effect.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  librarians  who  have  not  yet  written  to  their 
representatives  to  do  so,  and  no  librarian  will  do 
his  duty  unless  he  does  everything  possible  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 


AT  last  the  Essay-index,  now  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Index — a  compliment 
equally  to  the  Association  and  to  the  book  —  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  name  goes, 
or  should  go,  into  the  dictionaries  alongside  of 
Dr.  Poole's.  The  new  work  is  as  peculiarly  a 
personal  triumph  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  as  the  Index 
to  Periodicals  was  a  personal  triumph  of  Dr. 
Poole's.  For  the  better  part  of  the  present  li- 
brary generation  Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  an  apostle 
of  this  idea;  not  only  has  he  created  the  enthusiasm 
and  obtained  the  support  for  it,  but  he  has  done 
the  actual  work  himself.  How  useful  the  book 
will  be  is  beyond  prophecy,  but  in  one  sense  it 
will  be  almost  more  useful  than  Poole,  for  it  un- 
locks treasures  less  ephemeral  than  most  articles 
in  periodicals.  In  view  of  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  work  and  of  the  approaching  publica- 
tion of  the  new  five-yearly  volume  of  Poole,  what 
has  hitherto  been  known  as  the  Co-operative  In- 
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dex  to  Periodicals  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  an- 
nual volume  to  be  called  the  Annual  Literary  In- 
dex, which  will  include  a  yearly  continuation  both 
of  Poole  and  of  Fletcher,  an  author-index  for  both 
divisions,  and  certain  additional  features — a  list  of 
special  bibliographies  issued  during  the  year  and 
a  necrology  of  authors  deceased  during  the  year, 
the  latter  enabling  librarians  to  complete  their 
sets  and  catalogues  of  the  books  of  recently 
deceased  authors.  The  new  enterprise  will  be  a 
somewhat  costly  one,  and  whether  it  can  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year  will  depend  altogether 
on  the  library  support.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
both  Mr.  Fletcher's  important  volume  and  the 
new  enterprise  will  receive  such  support  from  the 
library  profession  as  to  put  the  further  continu- 
ance of  the  plan  beyond  doubt. 


THE  developments  of  the  last  month  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  connection  with  the  propo- 
sal to  build  a  new  city  hall,  are  of  peculiar  inter- 
est to  library  circles.  Of  the  political  element 
which  desires  a  larger  building  and  of  the  mo- 
tives which  originated  this  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  suggested  that  the 
present  building  be  rebuilt  by  the  city  on  some 
other  site,  either  for  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society  or  for  the  Tilden  Library,  concerns 
us  not  a  little.  The  city  fathers  are  not  actuated 
in  this  proposed  utilization  of  the  old  building  by 
any  special  love  for  New  York  libraries.  Indeed 
that  quality  has  been  more  noticeable  by  its  ab- 
sence than  by  its  presence  in  this  city  Tor  many 
years.  But  at  last  the  politicians  have  found  that 
the  libraries  possess  a  hold  and  a  popularity  with 
classes  entirely  unplacable  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary Tammany  means.  The  removal  of  the  old 
City  Hall  is  an  unpopular  act,  and  to  neutralize 
this  unpopularity  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  divide 
the  opposit:jn,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  devoted 
to  a  library  building;  and  with  considerable  po- 
litical shrewdness  different  libraries  are  left  to 
apply  for  it,  thus  securing  the  influence,  in  favor 
of  the  removal,  of  each  library  which  has  any 
hopes  of  obtaining  it. 


THERE  can  be  no  question  that  the  City  Hall, 
rebuilt  in  Bryant  Park,  would  be  in  more  senses 
than  one  the  most  interesting  library  building  in 
this  country.  The  beauty  of  the  park  and  situa- 
tion generally  would  give  to  the  fortunate  recip- 
ient library  a  setting  such  as  is  possessed  by 
ew  libraries  in  the  world.  The  building  is  a 


really  noble  piece  of  architecture,  and  in  historic 
interest  is  not  surpassed  by  a  dozen  buildings  in 
this  country.  These  are  advantages  no  librarian 
will  depreciate,  but  they  must  be  paid  for,  we 
fear,  by  corresponding  disadvantages.  The  build- 
ing cannot  deal  with  the  growth  of  the  future 
within  its  own  walls,  and  the  question  of  enlarge- 
ment would  be  one  of  great  difficulty.  Planned 
for  another  purpose,  its  arrangement,  in  many 
respects,  is  unsuited  for  a  library,  and  while 
much  can  be  done  towards  remedying  this  in  the 
rebuilding,  by  remodelling  the  interior,  yet  the 
fa$ade  must  be  retained,  and  will  limit  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  inside  changes.  It  is  too  soon 
to  predicate  how  far  these  defects  will  be  worth 
considering.  The  obtaining  of  a  building  of  the 
Interest  and  beauty  of  this  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
mon opportunity.  It  would  place  any  library 
which  secures  it  in  a  most  enviable  position, 
and  while  all  must  regret  its  removal  from  its 
present  site  no  one  will  question  the  benefits  to 
the  whole  city  of  securing  it  as  a  library  building. 


THE  report  of  the  State  Librarian,  Mr.  Kim- 
ball,  and  the  first  report  of  the  Library  Commis- 
sioners of  New  Hampshire,  leave  little  informa- 
tion concerning  New  Hampshire  libraries  un- 
gleaned.  In  the  first  is  given  a  complete  list  of 
the  libraries  of  the  State  followed  in  each  case 
by  a  brief  history,  the  character  of  the  library, 
list  of  the  officers,  means  of  support  and  many 
other  classes  of  information ;  and  a  large  part  of 
this  is  summarized  at  the  end  of  the  report.  In 
the  report  of  the  commissioners,  which  deals  far 
more  with  the  current  work  of  the  year,  we  learn 
that  eighty-one  towns  in  the  State  have  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law  (printed  in  the 
JOURNAL,  16  :  141),  and  have  thus  become  a  care 
to  a  limited  extent  on  the  commissioners.  The 
services  of  the  latter  have  been  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  mere  expenditure  of  the  $100  for 
books  given  to  each  of  these  libraries  by  law. 
They  have  prepared  a  capital  series  of  sug- 
gestions for  libraries,  which  is  so  good  that  we 
print  it  elsewhere,  compiled  a  list  of  books  best 
suited  in  their  opinion  for  the  start  of  a  library, 
and  in  many  ways  have  simplified  and  aided  the 
work  of  others.  When  we  consider  that  all  this 
was  done  by  the  commissioners  *tr  amore,  and 
that  even  their  expenses  were  mited  to  $300, 
we  can  see  how  strong  a  love  and  interest  of  the 
subject  has  dominated  their  labors  and  can  thank 
them  for  the  work  they  have  done,  and  trust  that 
it  will  find  copyists  in  time  in  every  State. 
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ADDITIONS    AND   CORRECTIONS   TO    AUTHOR-ENTRIES   IN    THE   CATALOGUES 
OF  THE  PEABODY  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  AND  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BY  DR.  KARL  PIETSCH,  of  the  Nrwberry  Library,  Chicago. 


IN  cataloguing  I  am  used  to  consult  first  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute, because  it  gives  full  names  and  dates,  then 
that  of  the  British  Museum,  because  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  among  those  great  cata- 
logues which  give  only  full  names,  and  finally, 
no  matter  whether  I  find  information  or  not,  I 
consult  some  special  source.  So  much  for  my 
taking  the  above-named  catalogues  as  the  basis  of 
my  notes. 

Each  library  where  the  cataloguer  has  to  make 
author-entries  as  full  as  possible  ought  to  be 
possessed  of  the  Peabody  Institute  catalogue. 
Incontestable  as  its  excellence  is,  however,  it  may 
be  improved.  It  will  be  worth  while  for  each 
cataloguer  to  enter  the  following  additions  and 
corrections  of  its  author-entries  in  his  copy  of 
these  catalogues  ;  certainly  it  will  cost  him  less 
trouble  than  to  discover  them  for  himself. 

Hull's  "  Helps  for  cataloguers  in  finding  full 
names"  (in  L.  j.,  1889),  which  Cutter  deservedly 
has  called  "  excellent,"  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten for  but  few  people.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  earnest  cataloguers  to  it  again  and  again, 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  one  or  the  other  of 
my  authorities  is  thought  worthy  to  be  added  to 
Hull's  list. 

Some  of  my  additions  have  been  taken  from 
my  collectanea,  others  have  been  found  in  a 
methodical  way. 

P  =  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Peabody  Institute. 
B  =  British  Museum  catalogue  of  printed  books. 

P:  JElfric,  Abp.  of  Canterbury.     -1006. 

Read:   ^Elfric,  abbot  of  Ensham,  c.  955-  c. 
1020-25.     SeeWulkcr.1 
P:  Alberti,  Leon  Battista.     1404-84. 

Read:  1406  (or  7)-72.    SeeGaspary,2  2,   and 
Anhantf,  where  Scipioni,  L'anno  della  nascita 
di  L.  B.  Alberti  (in  Gsli8  18),  may  be  added. 
P:  Ancona,  Alessandro  d'. 

Add:  1835-.      See  Gubernatis,   Diet.,  1888- 
91,  or  Gsober,4  1. 

P:   Apollinaris  Sidonitis,  Caius   Sollius,   Bp.   of 
Clermont-Ferrand.     430-. 

Add  after  Sollius:  Modestus.     Read:  c.  430- 
480.     See  Teuffel.5 
P:  Arnason,  J6n.     1819-. 

Add:  -1889.     SaeAnF.6     5  ('89). 

1  Wiilker,   Grundriss    z.    Gesch.    d.    angelsa'chsischen 
Litt.    1885. 
3  Gaspary,  Gesch.  d.  ital.  Litt.     1885-. 

*  Giornale  storico  della  letteratura  italiana.    1883-. 

*  Grober,  Grundr.  d.  roinan.  Phitol.    1888-. 

5  Teuffel,  Hist,  of  Roman  literature ;  rev.  by  Schwab*; 
tr.  by  Warr.    1891-92. 
9  Arkiv  for  nordisk  Filologi,    1883-. 


P:  Arnim,  Ludwig  Achim  von.     1781-1832. 
Read:  1831.     See  Allg.  deutsche  Biogr. 
P:  Arrianus,oi  Nicomedeia.    2  cent. 

Add  after  Arrianus:  Flavius.    See  Christ.7 
P:  Auerbach,  Berthold.     1812-. 

Add:  -1882.      See   Briimmer,  Lex.  3.  Ausg. 
P:  Bakounine,  Mikhail. 

Read  :    Bakunin,    Mikhail    Aleksandrovich, 
1814-76.     See  B.  and  Conrad.8 
P:  Bamberger,  Ludwig. 

Add:  1823-.     See  Conrad. 
B:  Bang,  Herman. 

Add:  Joachim,  1857-.    See  Bricka. 
P:  Barack,  K.  A. 

Read:    Karl  August,   1827-.     See   C.B.9  7 
('90). 
P:  Bauer,  Bruno.     1809-. 

Add:  -1882.    See  Meyer.     4 1885-92. 
P:  Beda  Venerabilis.     673-735. 

Read:  Baeda    .  .  .     See    Zimmer,   Zur   Or- 
thographic d.   Namens  Beda  (in  Neues  Arch, 
d.   Ges.   f.   altere   deutsche   Geschichtskunde, 
i6).10 
P:  Bezzenberger,  H.E. 

Read:    Heinrich   Ernst,    1814-.      See    Bah- 
der.11 
B:  Bo,  L.  L.  de. 

Read  :    Leonard   Louis  de,   1826-85.      See 
Bibl.  nat.  (1886-)  and  Garmania,18  31  ('86). 
B:  Bogaert,  P. 

Read:  Prosper.     See  Bibl.  nat. 
P:  Boissier,  Gaston.     1823-. 

Read:  Marie  Louis  Gaston  .  .  .    See  Vaper- 
eau.     5i88o-86. 
P:  Braga,  Theophilo.     1838-. 

Read:  Joaquim  Theophilo  Fernandes,  1843-. 
See  Silva  and  Grober,  1. 
P:  Brink,  Bern  hard  ten. 

Read:  Bernhard   Egidius  Conrad  ten,  1841- 
92.     See  Morley,  E.  W.,  8.18 
P:  Bruhns,  Karl. 

Add:  Christian,  1830-81.      See  Meyer,  and 
Wolf.14 
P:  Buecheler,  Franz. 

Add:  1837-.     See  Eckstein. 
B:  Canello,  U.  A. 

Read:  Ugo   Angelo,   1848-83.     See   Roma- 
nia,15 1883. 

P:  Cassiodorus,   Magnus   Aurelius.     Circa  468- 
562. 

Read:  Cassiodorius  Senator,  Flavius  Magnus 


7  Christ,  Gesch.  d.  griech.  Litt.    3  1890. 

8  Conrad,     Handw6rterb.     d.     Staatswissenschaften. 
1890-. 

9  Centralbl.  f.  Bibliothekswesen.    1884-. 

10  See  Manitius,  Gesch.  d.  christl.-lat.  Poesie.    i8qi. 

11  Bahder,  Die  deutsche  Philologie  im  Grundriss.  1883. 
14    Germania,    Vierteljahrsschrift    f.    deutsche   Alter- 

thumskunde.    1856-. 

13  See  Mod.  lang.  notes,  1892. 

11  Wolf,  Gesch.  d.  Astronomic.  1877.  I  got  this  ref- 
erence from  Houzeau,  Bibliographic  gfine'ralede  1'astrono- 
mie.  1882-. 

18  Romania,  recueil  trimeslriel  consacre*  &  I'e'tude  des 
ang.  et  des  litter,  rooumes.  1872-. 
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Aurelius,  c.  480-575.     See  Teuffel,  and  Wat- 
tenbach. 1 6 
P:  Cavaleanti,  Guido.     -1300. 

Read:  c.  1259-1300.     See  Gaspary,  1. 
P:  Celles,  Conrad. 

Read:  Celtis,  Konrad,  1459-1508.     See  Ko- 
berstein,17  1. 
P:  Chodtko,  Jacques  Leonard  Boreyko.     1800-. 

Read:  Jacques  Leonard  Boreyko,   1800-71. 
See  Vapereau,  or  B.  Bibl.  1871. 18 
P:  Cihac,  A.  de. 

Read:  Alexandru  de,  1825-87.     See  Litera- 
turbl.  f.  germ.  u.  rom.  Philol.  1887. 
P:  Clovis  /.,  King  of  the  Franks.     465-511. 

Read  :    Chlodovech      .  .  .      See    Junghans, 
Hist.  crit.  des  regnes  de  Childerich  et  de  Chlo- 
dovech; tr.  par  Monod.     1879. 
B:  Coelho,  J.  Adolpho. 

Read:  Francisco  Adolpho,  1847-.     SeeSilva, 
and  Korting,  R.  P.19 
P:  Colenso,  John  William,  Bp.  of  Natal.     1814-. 

Add:  -1883.     See  T.  j.80  3  ('83). 
P:  Colonna,  Vittorta.     1490-1547. 

Read:  1492-1547.     See  Gsli.  16,  449  and  19, 

I-2I. 

B:  Comparetti,  Domenico. 

Add:  Pietro  Antonio,  1835-.     See  Eckstein. 
P:  Curfius,  Georg.     1820-. 

Add: -1885.     See  Meyer. 
P:  Dentinger,  Heinrich. 

Add:  Joseph  Dominicus,  1819-83.    See  T.j. 
3  C83). 
B:  Diermissen,  J. 

Read:  Johannes,  1823-.     See  Briimmer. 
P:  Dumont,  Albert.     1842-. 

Add:  -1884.     See  Rdplh.21  9  ('85). 
P:  Edzardi,  Anton. 

Add:   Philipp,    1849-82.     See   Bahder,   and 
AnF.  1  ('83). 
P:  Egger,  Emije.     1813-. 

Read:  A.  Emile,  1613-85.   See  B.,  Larousse, 
and  Rev.  des  lang.  rom.  28  ('85). 
P:  Erdmann,  Johann  Eduard.     1805-. 

Add:    -1892.     See   Beilage   z.    Allg.    Zeitg. 
1892,  nr.  168. 

P:  Feuillet  de  Conches,  Felix  Sebastien,  Baron. 
1798-. 

Add; -1887.     See  B.  Bibl.     1887. 
P:  Fleischer,  Heinrich  Leberecht.     1801-. 

Add:  -1888.      See  Meyer,  or  Zeitschr.  d. 
deutschen  oiorgenlSnd.  Gesellsch.  42  ('88). 
P:  Fortlage,  Arnold  Rudolph  Karl. 

Add:  1806-81.     T.  j.  !  ('82). 
P:  Freidank,  Bernard.     13  cent. 

Cancel  Bernard.     See  Koberstein,  1. 
P:  Fre~ichs,  Friedrich  Theodor.     1819-. 

Read:  Friedrich  Theodor  von,  1819-85.     See 
Hirsch. 
B:  Frischbier,  H. 

Read:  Hermann  Karl,  1823-^,1.    See  Bahder, 
and  Globus,  61  ('92). 


Wattenbach,      Deui 
'1885-86.  **m 

1T    Kobcrstein,     Gesch.   d.  ™ 
5 '1872-84. 

18  Bulletin  du  bibliophile. 

19  KSrting,  Encyk.  u.  Meth< 
8'. 

10  Theologischer  Jahresbericht.    iS8z-. 
-'  Revue  de  philologie,  de  litt«5raiure,  et  d'histoire  an- 
i  ernes.    1877-. 


(Jteschichtsquellen. 


1884- 


f.  ruin.  Philol. 


P:  Gaidoz,  H. 

Read:  Henri,  1842-.     See  Larousse. 
P:  Gardthausen,  Victor. 

Add:  1843-.     See  C.  B.  7  ('90). 
P:  Gaspary,  Adolf. 

Add:    Robert,    1849-92.       See    AnS.sa    88 
('92). 
B:  Gildemeister,  Johann. 

Add:   Gustav,    1812-90.       See   Zeitschr.    d. 
deutschen  Palaestina-Vereins,  13  ('90). 
B:  Graux,  Charles. 

Add:   Henri,  1852-82.     See  Rdplb.  6('82). 
P:   Gregoire  (Georgius  Florentius).     544-595. 

Read  :  c.  538-c.  594.  See  Monod,  Etudes 
crit.  surles  sources  de  1'histoire  merovingienne, 
1,  1872,  or  Gregorii  episcopi  Turonensis  His- 
toria  Francorum;  ed.  W.  Arndt  (in  Script,  rer. 
Meroving.,  1,  1885). 
P:  Holmboe,  Christopher  Andreas. 

Add:  1796-1882.     See  Halvorsen. 
P:  Holtzmann,  Adolf.     1810-70. 

Add   after   Adolf:  Karl  Wilhelm.     See  Ger- 
mania,  16  ('71). 
P:  Hylten-Cavallius,  Gunnar  Olof.     1818-. 

Read:  Hylten-Cavallius,  .  .  .  1818-89.  See 
AnF.  6  ('90). 

Imbriani,    Vittorio,   1840-85.     See  Ann.  biogr. 
1886. 

There   ought  to  be  in    P.  a  reference  from 
Imbriani  to  Casetti,  Antonio.     Both  edited  to- 
gether: Canti  popolari  delle  provincie  meridio- 
nal!.    1870-72. 
B:  Jaenicke,  Oscar. 

Add:   Paul   Alexander,  1839-74.     See   Ger- 
mania,  19  ('74). 
P:  Jaeschke,  H.  A. 

Read  :      Heinrich    August,    1817-83.      See 
Bliss.23 
P:  Kirchmann,  Johann. 

Add:  1575-1643.     See  Ersch  and  Gruber. 
P:  Kirchner,  Friedrich. 

Add:   1848-.     See  Briimmer. 
P:  Kissner,  Alfons. 

Add:   1844-.     See  Korting,  E.  P.84 
P:  Kitchin,  G.  W. 

Read:  George  William,  1828-.     See  Alumni 
Oxonienses. 
P:  Klatt,  Johannes. 

Add:  1852-.     See  C.  B.  7  ('90). 
P:  Koch,  C.  Friedrich. 

Read  :    Christian   Friedrich,    1813-72.     See 
Korting,  E.  P.,  and  Germania,  18  ('73). 
P:  Koschwitz,  Eduard. 

Add:  1851-.  See  Grober,  1,  or  Korting,  R.  P. 
P:  Koser,  Reinhold. 

Add:   1852-.     See  Meyer. 
P:  Kossinna,  Gustav. 

Read:  Hermann  Gustav,  1858-  See  C.  B. 
7  ('90)- 

P:   Kossuth,  Lajos.     1802-.  , 

Read:   1806-.     See  Rieger  or  Maly. 
B:  La  Serge,  C.  de. 

Read:  Camille  de.  See  ^Melanges,  p.  p.  la 
Section  Historique  de  1'Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes.  1878. 


22  Archiv  f.  das  Studium  d.  neueren  Sprachen  und  Lit- 
eraturen.    1846-. 

23  Bliss,  The  encyclopaedia  of  missions.    1891. 

114  KBrting,  Encyk.  u.  Methodologie  d.  engl.  Philolo- 
gie.     1888. 
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B:  Lasteyrie,  Ferdinand  de. 

Read  :     Lasteyrie    du    Saillant,    Ferdinand 
Charles    Leon,  comte  de,  1810-79.     See  Me- 
moires    de     la    Societe    des    Antiquaires    de 
France,  44  ('83). 
B:  Latendorf,  Friedrich. 

Read  :    Johann   Friedrich  Theodor,   1831-. 
See  Brummer. 
P:  Latini,  Brunetto.     Circa  1230-94. 

Read:   Latino  .  .  .    See  Romania,  14  ('85). 
P:  Loewe,  Gustav.  • 

Add:  1852-83.     See  A1L.8B    1  ('84),  or  Phi- 
lol.  Anzeiger,  14  ('84). 
P:  Martin,  Ernst. 

Add:  Eduard,  1841-.     See  Bahder. 
P:  Meebius,  Theodor. 

Read:  August  Theodor,  1821-90.     See  AnF. 


P:  Ntue,  Christian  Friedrich.     1798-. 

Read:   Christian  Friedrich  von.     1798-1886. 
See  L.  C.a«     1886. 
P:  Oehler,  Franz. 

Add:  1817-66.     See  Eckstein. 
P:  Oesterley,  Hermann. 

Add:  1833-91.     See  C.  B.  7  ('90)  and  8  ('91). 
P:  Paolo  Varnefrido,  of   Aquileja.     Circa   730- 

797- 

Read:    Paulus   Diaconus  .  .  .      See   Smith- 
Wace,  or  Wattenbach,  or  Ebert,  Allg.  Gesch. 
d.  Liter,  d.  Mittelalters,  1880-89.    v.  2. 
P:  Paul,  Hermann.     1846-. 

Add   after   Hermann:  Otto   Theodor.      See 
Bahder. 
P:  Planudes,  Maximus.     14  cent. 

Read:  c.  1260-0.  1310.     See  Krumbacher.87 
P.  Prosper  Tyro.     5  cent. 

Read:    Prosper   Tiro.      c.  400-0.  463.      See 
Manitius. 

P:  Quintilianus,  Marcus  Fabius.     Circa  50-118. 
Read:  c.  35-95.     See  Teuffel,  or  Enc.  Brit. 
9.  ed. 
P:  Riemann,  Othon.     1853-. 

Add:  -1891.     See  Rdplh.  15  ('91). 
P:  Robert,  Carl. 

Add:  1850-.     See  Bursian.28 
P:  Rochegude,  (—  )  de. 

Read:    Rochegude,    Henri    de    Pascal    de, 
1741-1834.     See  Romania,  1888. 
P:  Roensch,  Hermann. 

Read:  Karl  Hermann,  1821-88.      See  AIL. 
5  ('88). 
P:  Rueckert,  Heinrich.     1823-75. 

Read  :     Karl   Albrecht    Heinrich  .  .  .      See 
Allg.  deutsche  Biogr. 
P:  Scherer,  Wilhelm.     1841-. 

Add:  -1886.     See  Allg.  deutsche  Biogr. 
P:   Schmidt,  J.  H.  Heinrich.     1834-. 

Read:  Johann  Hermann  Heinrich  .  .  .     See 
Eckstein. 
P:  Schmitz,  Bernhard. 

Add:  1819-81.     See  Anglia,  4  ('81). 
P:  Schoenwerth,  Fr. 

Read:  Franz  Xaver  von.     See  Bahder. 
P:  Sercambi,  Giovanni. 

Add:   1347-1424.     See  Gaspary,  2.' 


a"  Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexikographie.    1884-. 

™  Literar.  Centralblatt  f.  Deutschland.    1851-. 

37  Krumbacher,  Gesch.  d.  oyzant.  Litter.    1891 

38  Bursian,  Gesch.  d.  class.  Philologie.    1883. 


P:  Silius.Itallcus,  Caius.     25-100. 

Read:  Silius  Italicus,  Titus  Catius  .  .  .     See 
Schanz,  or  Teuffel. 
P:  Soederholm,  Johann  Albert. 

Add:  1827-.     See  Linnstrom. 
P:   Storm,  Johan. 

Add:   Frederik  Breda,   1836-.      See   Nord. 
Familjeb. 
B:  Strabo,  Walafridus. 

Read:  Walahfrid   Strabo,   c.  807-849.      See 
Neues  Archiv,  4  ('79). 
P:  Suchier,  Hermann. 

Add:  1848-      See  Grober,  1. 
P:  Syrus,  Publius,  or  Publilius.     B.C.  i  cent. 

Read:  Publilius  Syrus  .  .  .     See  Teuffel,  or 
Schanz. 
P:   Tacitus,  Caius  Cornelius,     c.  54-117. 

Read:   Publius   Cornelius.     See  Teuffel,  or 
Schanz. 
P:   Tiele,  Cornelis  Petrus. 

Add:  1830-.     See  Frederiks. 
P:   Tiele,  P.  A. 

Read:  Pieter  Anton,  1834-.     See  Frederiks. 
P:    Ulfilas,  Ulphilas,  or  Wulphila,  Bp.   of  the 
Goths.     Circa  311-381. 

Read:  Wulfila,  Bp.  of  the  Goths,  c.  311-383. 
See    Sievers,   Gotische   Literatur  (in   Paul,89 
2,1). 
B:   Verge,  Charles. 

Add:  Henri,  1810-.     See  Vapereau. 
B:   Vogt,  Friedrich. 

Add:  Hermann  Traugott,  1851-.  See  Bahder. 
B:   Wackernagel,  Wilhelm. 

Read  :    Karl   Heinrich    Wilhelm,    1806-69. 
See  Eckstein. 
P:   Weisbach,  Albin. 

Read:  Augustin.     See  Verhandl.  d.  Berliner 
Ges.  f.  Anthropologie,  1890,  or  Mittheilg.  d. 
anthropolog.  Ges.  in  Wien,  Sitgzsber.     1891. 
B:   Weisbach,  Albin. 

The  works  that  follow  are  by  two  different 
men.     The  one,  a  writer  on   anthropological 
subjects  =  W.,  Augustin;  the  other,  a  writer 
on  mineralogical  subjects  =  W.,  Albin. 
B:   Weizsdcker,  Julius. 

Add  :  Ludwig  Friedrich,  1828-89.    See  Deut- 
sche Zeitschr.  f.  Geschichtsw.  2  ('89). 
B:   Welters,  H. 

Read:  Gerard  Henri   Hubert,   1839-.     See 
Frederiks. 
B:    Wessely,  I.  E. 

The  works  that  follow  are  again  by  two  dif- 
ferent men.  The  one,  a  painter,  etcher,  and 
art-historian  :  Joseph  Eduard,  1826-  (see 
Wurzbach);  the  other,  a  lexicographer:  Ignaz 
Emanuel. 
P:  Wichern,  Johann  Heinrich. 

Read:  Johann   Hinrich,  1808-81.     See  Her- 
zog-Plitt. 

P.    Willehad,  St.,  Bp.  of  Bremen. 
Add:  -789.     See  Wattenbach. 
P:   Willibald,,  Bp.  of  Eichstadt.     Circa  700-786. 
Read:  Willibald  (priest),  8  cent.     See  Wat- 
tenbach,  or  Arndt,   Leben   d.   h.    Bonifazius, 
1888.    Vorrede. 
P:   Wisin,  Theodor. 

Add:  1835-92.     See  AnF.  8  ('92),  or  Mod. 
Lang.  Not.  1892. 

89  Paul,  Grundr.  d.  german.  Philol.    1891-. 
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P:   Witzschell,  August.     -1876. 

Read:  Witzschel,  August,  1813-76.     See  Ger- 

mania,  23  ('78). 
B:  Zander,  H.  D.  F- 

Read :     Heinrich     David    Friedrich.       See 

Taschenberg.30 


P:  Zarncke,  Friedrich.     1825-. 

Add:  Karl  Theodor,  1825-91.     See  Bahder, 
and  Lit.  Centralbl.  1891. 
P:  Zingerle,  Ignaz  Vincenz.     1825-. 

Read:  Zingerle (Edler von Summersberg)  .  .  . 
1825-92.     See  Zeitsch.  f.  Volkskunde,  2  ('92). 


DURABILITY   OF  CLOTH   BINDINGS. 
BY  W:  I.  FLETCHER,  Librarian  of  Amherst  College. 


I  HAVE  had  in  mind  for  some  time  to  under- 
take the  collecting  of  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  times  cloth-bound  books  went  out  before  re- 
quiring binding.  The  methods  of  charging  books 
now  in  vogue  facilitate  the  securing  of  such  sta- 
tistics. I  barely  mentioned  the  matter  some 
months  ago  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gardner  M. 
Jones,  librarian  of  the  Salem,  Mass.,  Public  Li- 
brary, and  not  long  after  he  sent  me  some  fig- 
ures covering  810  vols.,  taken  at  random,  which 
went  out  an  average  of  39+  times  before  being 
rebound.  He  gave  me  permission  to  make  such 
use  of  the  figures  as  I  saw  fit,  and  I  have  been 
intending  to  make  them  the  basis  of  further  in- 
vestigation, but  pressure  of  work  has  caused  me 
to  neglect  the  matter  until  now. 

Mr.  Jones'  figures  show  a  decided  superiority 
in  American  cloth  bindings  over  English.  Of 
his  8ro  vols.  the  600  American  books  went  out, 
on  an  average,  43+  times,  while  the  210  English 
ones  went  out  only  28+  times,  a  difference  of 
slightly  over  50  %  in  favor  of  the  American  bind- 
ings. This  is  not  surprising,  as  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  "cloth  cases"  are  regarded  in  Eng- 
land, much  more  than  with  us,  as  a  temporary 
makeshift  rather  than  a  binding.  Of  the  810 
vols.  eight  went  out  over  100  times  each,  one 
reaching  126  and  another  117.  In  this  honor- 
list  of  eight  books,  we  find  two  each  published 
by  Harper  &  Bros,  and  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 


a  tribute  to  the   thorough  work  of  two  first-class 
offices.     When  we  go  below  the  mark  of  100,  we 
find  that 
9  books  went  out  over  90  times  and  less  than  100 


90 
60 
70 

"  60 

Of  the  810,  51  went 


26  80 

36          "  "  70 

60          "  "  60 

91          "  "  50 

and  so  on  down  the  scale. 

out  not  over  10  times  !    Only  9  %  of  the  English 

books  went  out  over  50  times,  against  38  %  of  the 

American. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  investigation 
might  with  advantage  be  carried  farther.  If  any 
librarians  take  enough  interest  in  the  matter  to 
contribute  to  this  inductive  study  of  an  import- 
ant feature  of  book-making,  the  results  of  which 
when  published  may  be  effective  in  bringing  the 
makers  of  shabbily  bound,  books  to  see  the  error 
of  their  ways,  I  would  like  to  receive  contribu- 
tions of  statistics,  made  up  as  follows  :  i.  Title 
of  book.  2.  Name  of  publisher.  3.  Any  pe- 
culiarity of  binding,  as,  e.  g.,  sewed  on  tapes.  4. 
Number  of  times  circulated  before  rebound.  5. 
Diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  dilapidation,  if  it  ap- 
pears to  be  premature. 

If  furnished  with  a  large  amount  of  these  data, 
I  will  undertake  to  generalize  from  them  in  a 
way  to  produce  the  desirable  effect  suggested 
above. 


WHAT   IS  THE  LIBRARIAN   FOR? 
BY  "  LIBER." 


THE  gteat  increase  of  "  Iree  public"  libraries 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Library  School  to  place 
well-equipped  men  and  women  in  charge  of  them 
are  giving  stability  and  dignity  to  the  librarian's 
work.  Still,  we  can  all  recall  instances  where  in- 
competent librarians  fill  important  positions, 
wearing  the  honors  and  drawing  the  salaries, 
while  their  more  capable  assistants  do  the  work. 
The  reason  of  this  injustice,  when  found,  proves 
to  be  nothing  new,  but  the  same  ancient  spring 
;hat  mysteriously  moves  other  affairs,  and  which, 
ior  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  "  influence." 
This  we  think  is  the  great  danger  that  threatens 


the  permanence  and  dignity  of  the  librarian's 
work  as  a  profession.  That  it  should  degenerate 
to  a  mere  gift  that  may  be  obtained  by  wire-pull- 
ing and  political  chicanery  is  certainly  to  be  de- 
plored. Were  it  the  custom  to  subject  the  li- 
brarian as  well  as  his  assistants  to  the  test  of  a 
competitive  examination  much  of  this  evil  would 
disappear.  These  examinations,  however,  should 
consist  of  something  more  than  questions  in  lit- 
erature. Hypothetical  emergencies  in  library 
affairs  should  also  be  stated,  requiring  the  appli- 
cant to  suggest  ways  out  of  the  difficulties. 
This  would  prove  his  ability  to  properly  conduct 


30  Taschenberg,  BibUotheca  zoologica.    1887-90. 
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the  business  matters  of  a  library.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  mere  bookworm  can 
make  a  successful  librarian.  While  a  knowledge 
of  literature  may  be  convenient,  a  clear,  quick 
mind  and  active  executive  ability  are  absolutely 
indispensable. 

At  this  point  our  question  suggests  itself. 
What  Js  the  librarian  for?  The  great  "  public" 
or  the  library  ?  Manifestly  the  library  is  for  the 
public,  but  the  librarian  surely,  first  and  last,  is 
for  the  library.  Every  student  of  library  econ- 
omy knows  that  the  most  successful  librarians 
are  not  those  who  are  accessible  to  their  patrons 
at  all  times  of  day.  True,  a  librarian  of  this 
sort  is  most  convenient,  especially  if  his  assist- 
ants lack  knowledge  ;  but  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes  where  such  a  librarian  rules  will  show  the 
practical  business  matters  at  loose  ends.  This 
one  lesson  the  patrons  of  all  large  libraries 
should  learn,  that  a  librarian  is  one  thing  and  a 
living  encyclopaedia  another.  It  is  true  that 
some  one  able  to  act  as  a  literary  mentor  is  in- 
dispensable to  every  library,  but  he  need  not  be 
found  in  the  person  of  the  librarian.  Knowledge 
and  tact  of  this  sort  are  much  more  useful  when 
furnished  by  an  assistant  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to 


dispense  them,  and  an  assistant  with  these  quali- 
fications, when  found,  should  share  the  honors 
with  the  librarian  and  fall  but  little  below  him  in 
the  matter  of  compensation.  If  by  some  rare 
good  fortune  a  librarian  should  be  found  com- 
bining these  two  qualifications,  he  should  be  con- 
sidered a  priceless  possession.  But  this  is,  after 
all,  so  seldom  found  that  it  is  unwise  to  look  for  it. 

Just  at  this  point  some  one  may  suggest  that 
it  needs  a  bookworm  to  buy  new  books.  But 
in  these  days,  with  the  Critic  and  the  Literary 
World  at  one's  elbow  (we  mention  these  because 
their  reviews  are  honest  criticisms,  not  paid 
laudations  of  every  new  book  that  appears),  a 
librarian  possessed  of  average  literary  sense  need 
not  go  far  astray  in  making  up  his  list  of  books. 
Then  with  a  book-loving  trustee,  to  whose  final 
supervision  the  book-list  is  submitted,  there  is 
every  safeguard  against  the  filling  up  of  shelves 
with  undesirable  books. 

We  know  that  in  many  libraries  this  order  is 
reversed,  the  student  is  put  in  the  librarian's 
chair,  while  the  man  of  executive  ability  is  made 
the  trustee.  This  is  an  aggravated  case  of  "  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse  "  and  thereby  pre- 
venting any  effectual  progress. 


THE  WORLD'S    CONGRESS  AUXILIARY  OF  THE  COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION. 


THE  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  an  organiza- 
tion authorized  by  the  directory  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  and  recognized  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  has  arranged 
to  hold  a  series  of  congresses  in  connection  with 
the  exposition,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
presentation  of  the  intellectual,  social  and  moral 
progress  of  the  world.  In  the  general  scheme 
of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  nineteen  de- 
partments and  over  one  hundred  special  divisions 
are  provided  for.  One  of  these  special  divisions 
is  for  a  congress  of  librarians,  which  is  proposed 
to  be  held  during  the  week  commencing  July  10, 
1893. 

A  local  committee  of  arrangements,  composed 
of  residents  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  congress. 
Suitable  places  of  meeting  will  be  provided  in 
the  Memorial  Art  Palace,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  erection  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  An 
advisory  council  composed  of  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  library  profession  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  has  been  appointed,  and  the  members 
of  this  council  are  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
local  committee  in  arranging  the  congress.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has  invited  for- 
eign governments  to  send  delegates  to  the  vari- 
ous congresses  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  auxiliary,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  from  abroad  will  attend 
and  thus  insure  the  international  character  of  the 
congress  of  librarians.  The  local  committee 
earnestly  desires  the  co-operation  of  the  officers 
of  the  various  library  organizations  in  bringing 
together  a  fuller  representation  of  librarians  than 


has  heretofore  assembled.  The  American  Li- 
brary Association  has  already  voted  to  hold  its  an- 
nual conference  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  various 
State  library  associations  and  the  library  clubs  of 
the  principal  cities  will  also  be  relied  on  to  do 
active  work  towards  increasing  the  attendance. 
The  invitation  to  attend  the  congress  is  ex- 
tended not  alone  to  librarians  and  members  of 
the  organizations  named,  but  also  to  directors, 
trustees,  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  libra- 
ries and  their  management. 

The  undersigned  committee  earnestly  asks  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
advisory  council  and  of  the  library  profession 
generally  in  arranging  an  appropriate  pro- 
gramme for  the  congress.  Suggestions  as  to 
themes  and  names  of  persons  to  present  them 
are  invited.  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Further  announcements  respecting  the  congress 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  circular  and 
in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  and  other  publications 
devoted  to  library  interests. 

FREDERICK  H.  HILD,  Chairman, 

Public  Library,  Chicago. 
DANIEL  L.  SHOREY,          NORMAN  WILLIAMS, 

General  Committee  of  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary  on  a  Congress  of  Librarians. 

ELIZAHETH  A.  YOUNG,  Chairman, 

EDITH  E.  CLARKE,    MRS.  EULORAVJ.  JENNINGS, 

MARY  IMOGEN  CRANDALL, 

Woman's  Committee  on  a  Congress  of  Librarians. 
WORLD'S  CONGRKSS  HEADQUARTERS, 
Chicago,  January,  1893. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  LIBRARY 

COMMISSIONERS,  STATE  OF  NEW 

HAMPSHIRE.* 

THE  commissioners  wish  to  make  a  few  general 
suggestions  relating  to  methods  to  be  employed 
in  library  work. 

While  realizing  that  many  of  the  various  ques- 
tions which  constantly  arise  can  only  be  decided 
by  each  board  of  trustees,  as  existing  conditions 
would  seem  to  warrant,  yet  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  some  system  for  the  numbering,  classifica- 
tion, and  loaning  of  books  be  recommended  in  a 
general  way.  The  suggestions  that  follow  are 
designed  to  apply  particularly  to  small  libraries. 

Numbering  books.  Perhaps  the  most  simple 
method,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to  a  library  of 
a  few  hundred  volumes,  would  be  to  number  the 
books  consecutively  as  they  are  added  to  the  li- 
brary, and  use  the  accession  number  thus  given 
in  charging  and  cataloguing  the  books. 

Classification.  We  suggest  that  books  be  di- 
vided into  twelve  classes,  and  that  each  class  be 
indicated  by  a  class  letter,  viz. : 

A  —  Arts. 

B  —  Biography. 

D  —  Drama  and  Poetry. 

F  —  Fiction. 

H  —  History. 

J  —  Juvenile  Fiction. 

M  —  Miscellaneous. 

P —  Periodicals. 

R  —  Reference. 

S  —  Science. 

T  —  Theological  and  Religious. 

V  —  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Researches. 

If  a  more  elaborate  system  for  numbering  and 
classification  than  that  recommended  in  the  fore- 
going suggestions  is  wanted,  books  explanatory 
of  the  three  systems  in  most  general  use  for  large 
libraries  may  be  had  of  the  Library  Bureau,  146 
Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Supplies.  The  following  supplies  will  be  neces- 
sary in  starting  a  library  : 

Accession-book. 

Printed  rules. 

Ruled  slips. 

Gummed  labels. 

Library  cards. 

Self-inking  dating  stamp  with  set  of  rubber 
type  dates. 

Blank  slips. 

Case  for  keeping  book  slips. 

Record-book.  (Any  blank-book  will  answer 
the  purpose.) 

Accession-book.  As  each  volume  is  added  to 
the  library  its  author,  title,  etc.,  should  be  made 
a  matter  of  permanent  record. 

The  various  headings  in  the  book  furnished  by 
our  board  will,  in  most  cases,  be  srlf-explanatory. 
A  word  might  be  said  about  the  use  of  column 
marked  "  Class  No."  We  suggest  that  where  the 
accession  number  is  used  in  numbering  books 
the  class  number  be  still  kept  in  the  column 
designated  for  that  purpose.  As  the  first  book  of 


•A  circular  letter  relating  to  library  methods,  copies  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  trustees  of  each  library  in 
New  Hampshire. 


each  class  is  No.  i,  and  succeeding  books  of  the 
same  class  numbered  consecutively,  the  class  num- 
ber of  the  last  book  added  will  at  any  time  in- 
dicate the  number  of  volumes  of  that  particular 
class  in  the  library.  In  this  way  the  relative 
growth  of  the  different  classes  of  books  may  be 
readily  ascertained. 

Labelling.  A  printed  set  of  rules  relating  to  the 
loan  and  return  of  books  should  be  pasted  on  the 
inside  of  front  cover,  and  a  ruled  slip  for  entering 
the  number  of  the  borrower's  card  attached  to  the 
inside  of  back  cover.  If  books  are  not  covered 
they  should  have  a  gummed  label  attached  to  the 
back  with  number  of  book  and  class  letter  written 
on  the  same. 

Charging  books.  We  would~recommend  the 
system  known  as  the  slip  system. 

Each  borrower  should  have  a  numbered  library 
card,  and  whenever  a  book  is  drawn  the  date 
should  be  written  or  stamped  on  the  card,  and  the 
number  of  the  card  entered  in  pencil  on  the  slip 
attached  to  the  inside  of  back  cover  of  book. 

The  library  record  of  the  loan  of  such  book  is 
kept  on  a  slip  of  paper,  say  1^x3  inches  in  size, 
with  number  of  library  card  written  at  the  top, 
then  class  letter  and  number  of  book,  followed  by 
date  of  loan.  These  slips  should  be  kept  in  a  case 
having  the  necessary  number  of  compartments, 
each  one  representing  a  special  date.  When  the 
book  is  returned  the  date  of  return  must  be 
stamped  on  the  borrower's  card  and  the  slip  rep- 
resenting the  book  destroyed. 

The  slip  system  seems  to  be  equally  well 
adapted  to  large  or  small  libraries  and  is  the  sys- 
tem in  most  general  use  in  the  libraries  of  the 
State. 

Ruled  slips.  We  will  mention  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  making  entry  of  number  of  library 
card  on  the  slip  attached  to  the  inside  of  back 
cover  of  book.  In  this  way  a  record  is  kept  of 
the  exact  number  of  times  any  book  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  library  since  the  date  when 
slip  was  attached.  Again,  if  a  book  is  damaged 
it  will  aid  in  finding  out  who  is  responsible  for 
the^damage.  If  a  borrower  sends  to  the  library 
asking  the  librarian  to  select  a  book,  by  compar- 
ing the  borrower's  card  with  the  numbers  on  the 
slip  attached  to  any  book  it  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained whether  the  book  has  been  taken  before  by 
the  same  person.  If  two  library  cards  are  held  in 
the  same  household,  books  and  cards  are  liable  to 
get  mixed,  but  when  the  number  of  card  is  entered 
in  the  volume  this  danger  is  avoided.  In  attach- 
ing ruled  slip  to  inside  of  back  cover  of  book  we 
suggest  that  the  slip  be  attached  by  the  top,  then 
a  second  slip  can  be  attached  in  the  same  way  over 
the  first  one,  when  necessary,  so  that  the  first  slip 
can  be  easily  referred  to. 

Gummed  labels.  In  attaching  gummed  labels 
to  the  backs  of  books  they  should  be  put  on  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  volume,  as  they  wear 
longer  in  this  way  than  if  attached  lower  down. 

Case  for  keeping  book  slips.  When  a  library  is 
open  twice  a  week  and  books  are  allowed  to  be 
kept  out  three  weeks  with  the  condition  that  they 
must  be  returned  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  then 
the  required  number  of  compartments  for  the  case 
would  be  ten  —  one  for  blank  slips,  seven  for  the 
several  dates  coming  within  the  three  weeks,  one 
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for  books  out  over  three  weeks  and  under  five, 
and  one  for  books  out  over  five  weeks. 

When  a  small  library  is  kept  open  every  day  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  convenient  to  charge  the 
books  let  out  the  first  three  days  of  the  week 
under  date  of  Wednesday,  and  those  taken  out  the 
last  three  days  under  date  of  Saturday,  so  that  the 
account  of  books  loaned  would  be  kept  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  library  open  twice  a 
week. 

Record-book.  It  is  necessary  that  a  list  be 
kept  of  library  cards  issued,  and  also  a  record 
made  of  the  number  of  volumes  taken  out  each 
time  the  library  is  open.  It  is  requested  that  the 
latter  account  be  kept  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
exact  circulation  of  the  library  may  be  clearly 
shown. 

Covering  books.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  get  the  ideas  of  librarians  on  this  subject,  the 
weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  decidedly  against 
the  covering  of  books. 

Access  to  shelves.  If  the" question  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  patrons  of  the  library,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  would  express  a  decided  preference 
for  an  arrangement  that  would  allow  them  to  go 
to  the  shelves  and  select  books  for  themselves. 
The  number  of  advocates  of  such  a  system  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase  among  librarians. 

While  we  make  no  definite  recommendation, 
yet  it  seems  to  us  that,  wherever  practicable  to 
allow  access  to  shelves,  certain  advantages  accrue, 
tending  to  give  better  satisfaction  to  the  patrons 
of  the  library. 

Cataloguing.  —  It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
a  card  catalogue  be  made  in  each  library.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  such  a  catalogue  is  that  it 
may  always  be  kept  up  to  date,  as  cards  can  be 
inserted  whenever  books  are  added  to  the  libra- 
ry. As  a  card  catalogue  is  for  use  in  the  library 
room  only,  it  is  desirable  that  a  printed  one  be 
issued  whenever  practicable.  Where  this  cannot 
well  be  done  it  is  suggested  that  a  list  of  books 
added  to  the  library  each  year  be  printed  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  town  report. 

For  description  of  a  card  catalogue,  together 
with  a  list  of  supplies  required  in  making  the 
same,  we  refer  to  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  Li- 
brary Bureau. 

Bound  Periodicals.  —  We  wish  to  call  your  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  value  of  bound  periodicals  as 
library  books.  It  is  often  the  case  that  people 
having  old  magazines  are  willing  to  contribute 
the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  library,  and  in  this 
way  very  desirable  additions  may  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  mere  cost  of  binding. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL  AND  THE 
TILDEN  TRUST. 

From  the  New  York  Herald. 

THE  trustees  of  the  Tilden  Library  fund  want 
the  old  City  Hall  removed  to  Bryant  Park  and 
put  under  their  control  for  a  library  building  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions. 

Mayor  Gilroy,  chairman  of  the  new  Municipal 


Building  Commission,  received  Jan.  24  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  from  President  John  Bigelow 
of  the  trust  fund  : 

To  the  Municipal  Building  Committee. 

GENTLEMEN  :  On  October  22  last  I  had  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  behalf  af  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Tilden  trust,  a  communication,  of 
which  the  annexed  is  a  copy,  and  to  which  your 
attention  is  respectfully  invited. 

It  is  now  rumored  that  legislation  is  in  contem- 
plation for  the  removal  of  the  reservoir  from 
Bryant  Park,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  the  old 
City  Hall,  to  make  space  for  more  spacious  and 
adequate  accommodations  for  the  municipal 
offices.  Much  as  we  regret  the  necessity  of  dis- 
turbing a  structure  consecrated  to  us  like  our 
City  Hall  by  so  many  precious  historical  and  fo- 
rensic associations,  should  such  a  necessity  be 
found  to  exist  we  respectfully  suggest  that  that 
admirable  structure  be  transferred  to  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  reservoir  in  Bryant  Park,  and 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Tilden  trust  upon 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  annexed  communi- 
cation. 

The  mayor  is  reported  to  have  said  in  refer- 
ence to  this  application  : 

"  I  am  entirely  willing  to  consider  the  propri- 
ety of  rebuilding  the  City  Hall  on  the  site  of  the 
Bryant  Park  reservoir.  As  to  its  use,  I  am  in  fa- 
vor of  whatever  the  public  desires,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  new  municipal  building  shall 
be  on  the  present  site  of  the  City  Hall. 

"  The  old  City  Hall  could  be  rebuilt  upon  the 
reservoir  site,  and  would  be  the  beginning  of 
the  greatest  library  in  the  world.  The  frontage 
of  the  reservoir  on  Fifth  Avenue,  between  For- 
tieth and  Forty-second  Streets,  is  450  feet.  The 
City  Hall  is  not  quite  250  feet  long.  It  could  be 
rebuilt  200  feet  back  from  Fifth  Avenue.  Walks, 
flowers,  trees  and  shrubbery  in  front  would  evoke 
a  beautiful  effect. 

"  The  comptroller  estimates  that  $200,000 
would  be  required  to  tear  down  and  reconstruct 
the  building,  the  exterior  being  as  it  now  is  and 
the  interior  made  modern  and  convenient. 

"  I  am  not  committed  to  this  or  any  other 
plan,"  the  mayor  added.  "A  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  the  Historical  Society  that  the 
City  Hall  be  rebuilt  on  the  ground  owned  by  the 
society  near  Manhattan  Square. 

"  It  would  be  well  to  agitate  the  question  and 
get  thereby  an  estimate  of  popular  desire  in  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  the  old  City  Hall  when 
a  new  one  shall  be  built." 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  comp- 
troller that  a  large  part  of  the  proposed  new 
municipal  building  should  be  devoted  to  a  library 
for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  public  doc- 
uments. Very  few  complete  sets  of  these  docu- 
ments are  still  in  existence.  Those  relating  to 
colonial  New  York  and  the  early  State  legisla- 
tures are  broken  and  scattered  among  private 
libraries,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  all 
gathered  together  in  one  municipal  collection 
where  they  could  be  properly  cared  for. 
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COMPARA  TIVE  LIBRARY  EXHIBIT. 

THE  Library  School,  to  which  was  intrusted 
the  preparation  of  the  comparative  exhibit,  has 
sent  its  circulars  to  all  libraries  of  5000  volumes 
and  over,  as  printed  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  list 
in  1887.  We  have  also  sent  to  all  libraries  repre- 
sented in  the  membership  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
the  L.  A.  U.  K.  In  addition  to  these  libraries 
we  wish  to  send  to  any  omitted  from  those  lists, 
or  to  any  of  the  smaller  libraries  that  have  some- 
thing of  interest  to  show.  We  therefore  earnest- 
ly request  that  the  addresses  of  any  such  libraries 
be  sent  in  promptly.  Address,  Comparative  Li- 
brary Exhibit,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

The  responses  are  coming  in  with  gratifying 
promptness,  but,  as  always  happens,  there  are  a 
few  who  from  modesty,  indolence,  or  indifference 
simply  say  that  they  think  that  they  "  have  noth- 
ing worth  exhibiting,"  and  so  do  not  even  send 
the  samples  of  their  blanks  or  fill  in  the  an- 
swers in  the  printed  forms,  which  are  to  be 
grouped  and  bound  for  a  permanent  record  of  the 
library  economy  of  the  Columbian  year.  This  is 
not  loyalty  to  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  we  hope  the 
number  to  whom  a  second  and  more  urgent  no- 
tice must  be  sent  will  be  very  small.  We  all  ap- 
preciate the  labor  of  continually  filling  out  blanks 
sent  in  by  all  sorts  of  people,  but  this  Columbian 
celebration  is  an  occasion  such  as  will  not  occur 
again  during  the  lives  of  this  generation  of  libra- 
rians, and  the  results  which  we  are  collecting 
with  so  much  labor  will  be  available  to  just  these 
people,  who  for  lack  of  them  are  compelled  to 
send  frequent  requests  for  information. 

The  Library  School,  as  representing  the  A.  L. 
A.  in  this  matter,  earnestly  requests  that  every 
library,  large  or  small,  will  send  the  matter  asked 
without  forcing  us  to  write  an  individual  letter 
explaining  that  we  wish  to  know  what  is  being 
done,  even  in  libraries  that  do  not  think  that 
they  have  anything  worthy  of  being  exhibited 
to  the  world  at  large. 

MELVIL  DEWEY,  Director. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1893. 

COLUMBIAN  MEETING,  1893. 

THE  standing  committee  held  several  meetings 
during  the  post-conference  trip  in  May,  when  t'.ie 
general  plans  as  given  below  were  fully  discussed. 
In  August,  active  correspondence  was  opened 
with  the  World's  Congress  authorities  in  Chicago. 
Copies  of  these  letters  have  been,  from  time  to 
to  time,  sent  to  the  five  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  September  28,  the  president  called 
a  meeting  of  such  of  the  executive  board  as  could 
be  got  together  iri  Boston,  for  conference  on  the 
1893  meeting,  and  for  consideration  of  the  pUns 
suggested  by  the  World's  Congress  committee. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  entire  agree- 
ment among  the  nine  or  ten  members  present. 
A  full  record  of  this  conference  was  sent  to 
Chicago  and  to  the  absent  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  president  spent  October  19-22  in  Chicago 


and  a  full  discussion  resulted  in  entire  agreement 
as  to  the  wisest  plans  to  be  adopted.  On  his 
return  the  standing  committee  met  at  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Library,  October  27,  1892. 
Present  :  president,  secretary,  C:  A.  Cutter,  Miss 
H.  P.  James.  There  were  also  present  Miss 
Mary  S.  Cutler  and  W.  T.  Peoples.  The  corre- 
spondence, reports  of  meetings,  and  discussions 
were  all  submitted. 

Propositions  were  received  from  members 
wishing  to '  have  the  meeting  for  1893  held  at 
some  summer  resort  near  Chicago,  giving  the 
entire  time  to  meetings  and  then  going  to 
Chicago  and  giving  the  whole  time  to  the 
World's  Fair.  In  favor  of  this  were  urged  the 
better  accommodations  and  fewer  distractions  at 
a  distance  from  the  great  exposition.  The  com- 
mittee were  unanimous  in  deciding  it  to  be  un- 
desirable and  impracticable  to  change  the  gener- 
ally understood  plan  for  meeting  in  Chicago 
itself,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  plans  of 
the  librarians  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  and  the 
World's  Congress  officials.  The  president,  after 
consultation,  had  suggested  the  last  of  July  for 
the  meetings.  Mr.  F.  H.  Hild,  as  chairman  of 
the  library  congress  and  representing  the  auxil- 
iary, had  proposed  moving  the  date  back  to  July 
17,  and  it  had  been  accepted,  and  later,  by  his 
request,  it  was  agreed  to  begin  July  13.  This  is 
the  time  of  the  literary  congresses  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  its  library  meetings  are  to  be  held  at  different 
hours  of  the  same  days  and  in  the  same  building. 

The  committee,  therefore,  finally  voted  that 
the  A.  L.  A.  hold  its  annual  meeting,  beginning 
Thursday,  July  13,  and  continuing  from  six  to 
nine  days,  with  a  single  session  each  day.  It 
was  agreed  that  no  new  invitations  to  foreign 
librarians  to  prepare  papers  should  be  issued  un- 
less by  arrangement  with  the  congress,  to  whom 
should  be  left  the  international  topics  and  papers 
from  foreigners,  except  such  as  had  already 
been  requested  for  the  1893  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  before  the  congress  was  announced. 

The  president's  outline  of  work  proposed  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  for  1893,  including  the  programme, 
was  approved  and  is  given  in  the  address  to 
members. 

Voted,  "  That  the  president  be  authorized  to 
prepare  and  distribute  widely  circulars  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  new  members  and  to  stimu- 
late the  establishment  of  local  associations,  spe- 
cially in  every  State  and  territory  where  there 
are  none." 

Voted,  "That  the  secretary  request  the  finance 
committee  to  authorize  the  necessary  expense 
for  printing  and  postage." 

The  president  stated  that  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  programme  would  make  the  Columbian 
proceedings  a  handbook  of  library  economy 
which  would  meet  with  a  large  sale  if  published 
and  advertised,  and  that  several  publishers  would 
be  glad  to  undertake  it.  Some  A.  L.  A.  officers 
had  urged  that  the  publishing  section  should 
issue  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  its  revenues.  He 
had  assumed  to  speak  for  the  A.  L.  A.  in  telling 
Commissioner  Harris  that  we  should  greatly  pre- 
fer it  to  be  printed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  circulated  very  widely  free,  rather 
than  get  an  income  from  a  smaller  circulation, 
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since  the  object  of  the  A.  L.  A.  was  to  give  the 
public  the  benefits  of  its  work  to  the  largest 
possible  extent.  He  had  also  told  the  World's 
Congress  committee  that  it  would  be  at  liberty  to 
include  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
proceedings  in  its  own  transactions.  The  com- 
mittee approved  and  favored  the  publication  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  if  possible.  If  not,  by 
such  system  as  would  scatter  the  proceedings 
most  widely  without  expense  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
MELVIL  DEWEY,  President. 


State  £ibrars  dissociations. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA  TION. 

AT  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  association, 
held  at  the  State  Library  Jan.  25.  1893.  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  :  President.  John  J. 
Bell  ;  vice-presidents,  E.  H.  Oilman,  I.  E.  Pearl, 
E.  P.  Jewell,  E.  Q.  Marston,  Joseph  B.  Walker, 
W.  W.  Bailey,  F.  C.  Faulkner,  J.  M.  Parmelee, 
Cyrus  Sargeant,  Irving  W.  Drew  ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Albert  S.  Batchellor  ;  recording  secre- 
tary and  clerk  of  the  corporation,  Arthur  R. 
Kimball  ;  librarian  and  treasurer,  Daniel  F.  Sea- 
•  omb.  Executive  Committee:  John  J.  Bell, George 
C.  Gilmore,  Miss  Caroline  H.  Garland,  J.  H. 
Whittier,  Olin  S.  Davis. 

The  Pearl  bill,  introduced  at  the  present  session 
of  the  legislature,  was  endorsed  and  the  proprie- 
ty of  its  passage  urged.  This  bill  provides  for 
compulsory  support  of  free  public  libraries  by 
the  various  towns  of  the  State,  for  aid  to  the  same 
by  State  appropriations,  a  uniform  system  of 
electing  trustees  of  libraries,  and  various  minor 
provisions  relating  to  the  supervisory  powers  of 
the  library  commissioners.  After  general  discus- 
sion and  remarks  by  members  the  association 
adjourned,  to  hold  its  next  quarterly  meeting  at 
Lakeport.  N.  H. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  : 
Miss  Caroline  H.  Garland,  librarian  of  the  Dover 
Public  Library  ;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith,  Olin  S.  Da- 
vis, librarian  of  the  Lakeport  Public  Library  ;  C. 
B.  Spofford.  Albert  Demerit,  I.  E.  Pearl,  Lucian 
Thompson,  and  Dr.  E.  Q.  Marston. 

Cibrarj)  (Slhibs. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

A  MEETING  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  Y.>rk  Library  Club  was  held  at  the  library 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Fourth 
Avc.  and  23d  St.,  New  York,  Saturday,  Dec.  31, 
1892,  at  2:30  p.m.  There  were  present  Messrs. 
Berry,  Baker,  Poole,  Cole,  and  Miss  Coe. 

The  president,  Mr.  Berry,  asked  for  topics  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  and 
also  if  invitations  had  been  received  from  any 
library  to  meet  with  it  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Baker  extended  an  invitation  to  the  club 
to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  Columbia  College 
Library. 

Mr.  Poole  invited  the  club  to  meet  at  his  li- 
brary for  the  February  meeting.  After  some 
discussion  it  was  thought  best  to  secure  some 


one,  not  a  member  of  the  club,  to  give  a  talk  or 
read  a  paper  upon  some  subject  of  interest  to  the 
club. 

It  was  voted  that  a  meeting  be  arranged  in 
March,  at  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime  shall  be  invited 
to  talk  on  book  illustration. 

The  committee  then  invited  Mr.  Baker  to  give 
a  talk  on  early  printing  at  a  place  and  meeting  to 
be  determined  hereafter. 

A  resolution  to  accept  Mr.  Raker's  invitation 
and  hold  the  January  meeting  of  the  club  at  the 
Columbia  College  Library  was  then  passed. 

As  several  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
topic  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  were  unable 
to  be  present  owing  to  the  inclement  weather,  it 
was  resolved  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  Branches  or  Delivery  Stations  at  the 
next  regular  meeting.  The  secretary  was  asked 
to  request  members  to  read  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  meeting  and  the  paper  then  read  and 
come  prepared  to  resume  the  discussion. 

It  was  also  determined  that  if  time  allowed 
the  subject  of  Published  Bulletins  and  Printed 
Monthly  Lists  should  be  taken  up  and  those  who 
have  made  experiments  in  either  are  requested 
to  be  prepared  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Poole's  invitation  be 
accepted  and  that  the  February  meeting  be  held 
at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Li- 
brary, Fourth  Avenue  and  23d  Street,  N.  Y.,  and 
that  Mr.  Poole  give  a  paper  on  the  Manuscript 
Age. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Mary  C.  Mosman  tendering 
her  resignation  as  vice-president  was  received 
and  action  thereon  deferred  until  the  next  regu- 
lar meeting. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  see  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Astor  Library  and  see  if  the 
club  could  obtain  permission  to  hold  its  March 
meeting  at  the  Astor  Library.  There  being  no 
further  business  to  transact  the  meeting  then  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Club  for  January  was  held  at  the  Columbia 
College  Library,  January  12,  1893,  at  2:30  p.m. 
About  twenty  members  of  the  club  were  pres- 
ent. 

The  president,  Mr.  Silas  H.  Berry,  called  the 
club  to  order  at  about  three  o'clock.  He  said  : 
"  The  meeting  will  begin  with  the  continuation  of 
the  discussion  of  the  same  question  as  that  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  meeting. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  members  have  read 
Mr.  Cole's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL.  The  weather  at  the  last  meet- 
ing was  very  bad  and  the  attendance  was  so  small 
it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  hear  from 
others.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Peoples  to  resume 
the  discussion." 

Mr.  Peoples. — There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
abroad  that  I  am  opposed  to  delivery  stations. 
I  believe  it  was  reported  at  the  last  meeting  that 
Mr.  Peoples  combated  delivery  stations.  The 
president  did  not  accurately  state  my  position. 

I  am  opposed  to  delivery  stations  for  the  Mer- 
cantile Library.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  Jersey  City, 
one  can  circulate  152,000  volumes  from  delivery 
stations  I  am  in  favor  of  them.  If,  as  in  Brook- 
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lyn,  they  circulated  only  an  average  of  two  vol- 
umes a  day  at  each  station  I  do  not  think  them  a 
howling  success. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  years  ago,  before  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  tried  delivery  stations. 
It  was  tried  for  several  years  and  at  last  given  up. 
There  were  all  manner  of  complaints.  They  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  managers  of  the  li- 
brary nor  to  the  public.  As  I  have  said,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  trial. 

I  have  been  very  severely  attacked  because  the 
Mercantile  Library  has  not  adopted  the  "Bard- 
well  Plan,"  as  it  is  called.  The  daily  papers  in 
the  summer  took  up  the  question.  When  Mr. 
Bardwell  and  I  talk  quietly  together  on  this  sub- 
ject we  agree;  but  when  he  talks  to  the  reporters 
he  states  the  matter  differently.  From  9  stations 
he  circulates  5125  volumes,  which  is  less  than  2 
volumes  a  day  at  each  station.  He  says  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  plan  is  that  the  members 
who  draw  their  books  from  the  library  return 
them  at  the  stations.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  bad  feature,  as  I  should  rather  have  them  pro- 
cured at  the  stations  and  returned  to  the  library. 
We  gave  up  our  stations  on  account  of  their 
unpopularity  and  because  they  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  think  branches  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  stations  in  places  where  they  can  be 
used  advantageously.  I  have  watched  the  Brook- 
lyn plan  with  much  interest.  If  it  had  been  suc- 
cessful we  should  have  adopted  it. 

We  have  a  branch  library  at  the  Equitable 
Building,  where  we  have  circulated  about  100,000 
books  a  year.  According  to  Mr.  Bardwell's  plan 
he  would  require  200  stations  to  circulate  the 
same  number,  or  300  stations  to  circulate  as  many 
as  Mr.  Cole  has  circulated  through  his  9  stations. 
A  person  going  to  the  branch  library  in  the  Eq- 
uitable Building  orders  from  the  main  library  and 
can  take  a  book  from  the  branch  until  the  book  or- 
dered is  obtained.  The  branch  is  more  expensive 
than  a  station,  as  we  have  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
booth  we  occupy  and  the  salary  of  an  attendant. 
Certainly  Mr.  Cole  has  made  a  success  of  sta- 
tions in  his  case.  But  Newark  failed  to  make  a 
success  of  it  when  it  was  attempted  there.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  library  in  New- 
ark is  centrally  located,  as  is  not  the  case  in  Jer- 
sey City. 

I  think  you  all  will  agree  with  me  that  a  pub- 
lic library  cannot  be  conducted  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Mercantile  Library.  What  I  wish  to  com- 
bat is  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  branch  libraries 
where  they  can  be  successfrlly  conducted. 

We  have  a  system  of  delivering  books  at  the 
houses  of  our  patrons  in  any  portion  of  the  city 
below  fqth  Street.  We  frequently  have  to  pay 
10  cents  where  we  only  receive  5  cents.  By  this 
system  we  have  circulated  about  5500  volumes 
more  than  Mr.  Bardwell,  of.  the  Brooklyn  Mer- 
cantile Library,  has  circulated  by  his  stations. 
Above  sgth  Street  we  have  to  charge  more  than 
5  cents,  as  it  is  harder  to  get  around  the  city  on 
account  of  Central  Park. 

Mr,  Berry.  —  I  am  sorry  we  have  misrepre- 
sented Mr.  Peoples  and  am  glad  to  be  set  right. 
We  have  with  us  to-day  Mr.  H.  J.  Carr,  of  the 
Albright  Memorial  Library  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
and  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 


Mr.  Carr.  —  I  am  a  stranger  here,  but  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of 
the  club.  If  there  were  more  present  I  should 
say  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  remain  silent.  Mr. 
Peoples  has  said  it  is  a  matter  of  location  and 
personal  equation.  In  some  localities  branch 
libraries  have  been  successful.  It  certainly  costs 
more  money  to  run  branches  than  delivery  sta- 
tions. It  is  therefore  a  question  of  means  and 
location.  In  either  case  the  public  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  anything  that  costs  them  noth- 
ing. For  this  reason  we  see  how  eager  they  are 
to  take  advantage  of  free  public  libraries  which 
are  constantly  being  opened  in  new  places. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  Has  any  one  else  a  thought 
upon  the  subject  ?  I  see  with  us  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Tyler,  of  the  Columbia  College  Library.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Tyler.  —  I  think,  from  what  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Peoples,  the  subject  has  been  pretty  well 
covered.  I  wish  we  could  have  Boston's  experi- 
ence on  this  point.  I  think  even  there,  if  they 
could  get  a  combination  of  the  two  systems,  bet- 
ter work  could  be  done.  My  successor  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  Miss  Adams,  is  here.  The  library 
there  is  very  much  at  one  side  of  the  town,  with 
another  municipality  quite  near.  The  two  Plain- 
fields  are  in  two  counties,  divided  only  by  a  very 
small  brook.  There  are  other  places  similar  to 
it  in  location.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  three 
branches  in  that  place.  From  this  talk  to-day  I 
hope  something  will  come  up  at  the  Columbian 
Exhibition  at  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  next  summer. 
I  think  the  systems  of  the  delivery  station  and 
branch  library  may  be  combined  with  advantage. 
It  depends  upon  the  place,  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  the  library,  and  upon  the  librarian 
and  the  situation  of  the  library  itself. 

Mr.  Berry  then  called  upon  some  one  else  to 
give  the  club  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  Peoples.  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cole  if 
any  compensation  is  paid  to  those  having  the 
care  of  the  Jersey  City  delivery  station.  Mr. 
Bardwell  says  none  is  paid  to  those  having  the 
care  of  his. 

Mr.  Cole.  —  We  pay  at  the  rate  of  }£  of  a  cent 
for  all  books  returned  from  the  stations  to  the 
library.  This  includes  cards  returned  with  call- 
slips  to  be  filled  out,  and  also  those  returned 
with  money  to  pay  fines.  This  compensation  is 
based  upon  a  list,  including  all  the  above  items, 
which  we  require  the  station-keepers  to  send  to 
the  library  with  the  books. 

Mr.  Baker.  —  Perhaps  you  will  permit  one 
who  has  had  no  experience  in  a  public  libra- 
ry to  say  a  word.  One  thought,  I  think,  has  not 
been  brought  rut,  either  at  the  preceding  meet- 
ing or  to-day;  I  mean  the  idea  of  a  branch  libra- 
ry as  a  permanent  condition. 

The  delivery  station  is  a  good  makeshift,  but 
we  ought  to  think  of  the  branch  library  as  a  per- 
manent condition.  Trustees  and  libraries  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  to  a.tempt  to  simply  supply  a 
large  population  or  area  from  one  library.  It 
would  be  like  obliging  the  population  to  buy 
their  groceries  at  one  store,  or  to  put  only  one 
church  in  a  community.  The  public,  when  the 
city  gets  large  enough,  should  have  several  li- 
braries or  branch  libraries.  This  ought  to  be  the 
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ideal:  small  libraries  in  different  localities,  which 
shall  be  central  points  for  books,  where  the  peo- 
ple can  go  and  read.  We  do  not  do  all  that 
ought  to  be  done  by  simply  putting  a  book  into  a 
man's  hands.  I  would  say  in  closing:  how  far 
this  makeshift  of  delivery  stations  can  best  be 
used  until  we  have  branch  libraries  where  the 
people  can  use  them  depends  upon  the  place,  its 
surroundings,  and  the  means  at  its  command. 

Mr.  Poole.  —  I  think  the  branch  library  pos- 
sesses some  advantages  that  are  not  inherent  in 
delivery  stations.  In  the  branch  library  we  have 
a  better  and  broader  influence  than  in  the  deliv- 
ery stations.  We  propose,  in  my  own  library, 
to  send  some  of  our  art-books  to  our  branches 
and  to  have  talks  or  lectures  upon  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  Some  person,  who  is  to  make 
this  talk,  will  make  known  to  the  librarian  the 
subject  which  he  proposes  to  discuss,  and  the 
books  will  be  selected  by  him  and  the  librarian. 
The  books  will  then  be  carried  to  the  branch  and 
used  by  the  lecturer  to  illustrate  his  subject. 
They  will  then  be  left  there  for  several  days  to 
be  looked  over  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
them.  This  will  also  tend  to  draw  people  from 
the  branch  libraries  to  the  main  library  to  con- 
sult other  books  of  a  similar  character.  In  this 
way  we  hope  to  advertise  the  library.  It  is  a 
question  in  what  condition  these  books  will  come 
back.  We  have  tried  it  in  a  single  case,  and 
they  came  back  all  right;  but  it  is  a  question  yet 
to  be  solved  how  they  will  stand  the  transporta- 
tion and  wear.  They  ought  at  least  to  be  kept 
under  the  eye  of  an  attendant.  I  went  into  a 
branch  library  the  other  day  and  found  a  man 
with  a  large  and  costly  work  in  his  lap.  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  librarian  to  it.  I  notice  Mr. 
Peoples  seems  to  laugh  at  the  idea. 

Mr.  Peoples.  —  At  the  wear  and  tear.  I  think 
you  will  find  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  books  very 
great.  We  found  it  so  in  our  case,  and  it  will 
certainly  increase  the  binding  bills. 

Mr.  Berry. —  Is  any  one  else  going  into  it  out 
at  Paterson,  Mr.  Winchester? 

Mr.  Winchester.  —  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
going  on  at  Paterson.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
some  of  the  trustees  and  I,  too,  had  an  idea  that 
we  ought  to  establish  delivery  stations.  We  in- 
vestigated the  matter.  This  was  before  Mr. 
Cole  had  fairly  begun  his  work  at  Jersey  City. 
We  found  Mr.  Hill,  of  Newark,  was  already  talk.- 
ing  of  discontinuing  his  delivery  stations,  and  we 
gave  up  the  idea,  for  some  time  to  come  at 
least.  Our  library  is  centrally  located.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  what  Mr.  Tyler  said  of  Plain- 
field.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  library  ought 
not  to  be  at  one  side  of  the  town.  This  should 
be  looked  out  for  at  the  time  the  library  is  lo- 
cated. 

Mr.  Tyler.  — If  the  building  and  lot  are  given, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  At  Indian- 
apolis we  had  a  system  of  statistics  by  which  we 
could  tell  just  how  many  times  any  periodical  or 
newspaper  in  the  reading-room  —  for  example, 
the  London  Times  —  was  read.  In  the  schools  we 
had  27  branch  libraries.  There  ought  to  be  in 
that  city  five  outlying  oranch  libraries  and  about 
five  delivery  stations  established  at  other  points. 
They  have  125,000  inhabitants.  Instead  of  five 


branches  and  five  delivery  stations  they  have  but 
one  library.  If,  ten  years  ago,  with  80,000  peo- 
ple, we  might  have  established  in  that  city  the 
plan  I  have  laid  down,  a  proper  distribution  of 
books  might  have  been  made  and  a  large  circu- 
lation built  up.  In  Quincy,  111.,  we  had  a  circu- 
lation of  49,000  volumes,  and  last  year  a  circula- 
tion of  55,000  and  a  reading-room  record  nearly 
as  large.  This  shows  how  desirous  the  towns 
that  do  not  have  libraries  may  be  for  books. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  I  told  at  the  last  meeting  our 
position  in  regard  to  branch  libraries  or  stations. 
We  have  paid  servants  ready  to  go  on  with  the 
work.  At  one  branch  we  have  a  copy  of  the 
card  catalogue.  It  costs  them  about  i  cent  a 
card  for  the  copying.  They  have  a  catalogue 
just  as  good  as  the  one  in  the  main  library.  We 
are  circulating  about  6000  vols.,  5000  of  them 
through  two  stations.  Another  branch  is  talking 
of  duplicating  the  catalogue  so  as  to  increase 
their  circulation.  We  have  a  good  example  in 
Brooklyn  of  the  avidity  with  which  the  people 
will  take  books  if  any  can  be  had  free.  Our 
circulation  is  30,000  vols.  That  of  the  Union 
for  Christian  work,  where  they  are  free,  is  75,000 
vols.  The  people  are  ready  for  free  libraries. 

Mr.  Poole.  —  I  was  at  our  French  branch  not 
long  since.  The  librarian  asked  me  if  they 
could  not  have  a  copy  of  our  French  catalogue, 
which  I  shall  have  placed  in  the  branch,  and  also 
a  duplicate  in  the  main  library  for  the  use  of  the 
library  itself.  We  have  about  1200  different 
works,  but  how  many  volumes  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  Shall  we  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  second  subject  ?  Some  of  you  have 
experimented  with  monthly  book-lists.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  that  experience.  Who  has 
tried  it  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  — Our  experience  in  Jersey  City  has 
not  yet  passed  out  of  the  experimental  age  and 
our  experience  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory 
from  a  business  point  of  view.  As  a  means  of 
informing  the  patrons  of  the  library  what  new 
works  have  been  added  to  the  library,  it  has  been 
very  successful,  as  our  increased  circulation  bears 
witness.  The  attempts  to  make  the  "  Library 
Record  "  self-supporting  by  the  introduction  of 
advertisements  has  been  its  one  weak  point. 
This  we  have  been  unable  to  do.  It  has  cost 
us  about  $45  a  month  for  printing  3500  copies, 
from  which  we  have  received  from  $25  to  $30  a 
month  for  advertising.  The  printing  has  been 
done  at  a  contract  price  during  the  year  by  thiee 
different  printers,  which  accounts  for  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  its  typographical  appearance.  The 
soliciting  of  advertisements  has  been  done  by  the 
contractor  who  had  charge  of  the  collecting  and 
delivery  of  books  at  our  delivery  stations.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  library  and  the  consequent 
long  list  of  additions  to  be  printed  each  month 
has  left  but  a  limited  space  for  advertising.  Cop- 
ies are  distributed  at  the  library  and  delivery 
stations  gratuitously  to  all  borrowers,  and  are 
mailed  to  subscribers  for  50  cents  a  year.  I  en- 
deavored to  get  the  "  Record  "  entered  as  second- 
class  mail-matter  at  our  post-office,  but,  as  we  had 
at  the  time  of  application  no  regular  list  of  sub- 
scribers, the  authorities  at  Washington  declined 
to  allow  us  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  law.  It 
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would  seem  as  if  the  law  ought  to  permit  such 
publications  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  Upon  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  self-support,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  could  have  kept  our  patrons 
apprised  of  the  growth  of  the  library  in  any 
more  economical  manner. 

Mr.  Peoples.  —  We  have  a  card  catalogue  kept 
up  to  date.  We  issue  a  bulletin  once  a  year.  It 
has  just  been  sent  to  press  and  will  cost  about 
$300.  We  charge  5  cents  a  copy,  which  does  not 
pay  the  cost  of  printing.  We  put  a  price  on  it 
in  order  to  protect  it.  If  free  they  would  be 
asked  for  and  carried  away  by  those  already 
having  copies. 

We  have  accession  lists,  which  are  struck  off 
on  Edison's  mimeograph.  They  are  very  popu- 
lar. Their  number  is  dependent  on  the  number 
of  books  received  at  the  library.  They  are 
issued  whenever  enough  books  have  been  added 
to  fill  up  a  sheet.  A  number  of  our  members 
always  keep  them  on  file.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  sheets  are  issued  in  one  week.  By  this 
means  our  members  are  kept  informed  every  few 
days  of  what  books  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

Mr.  Baker.  —  Our  practice  of  announcing  new 
books  received  is  very  simple.  Some  colleges 
issue  elaborate  bulletins  of  their  accessions.  The 
Harvard  and  Cornell  bulletins  are,  as  it  were, 
carefully  prepared  bibliographical  contributions. 
They  are  issued  some  time  after  the  receipt  of 
the  books,  generally  quarterly.  The  Boston 
Public  Library  bulletin  was  the  forerunner  of 
these  bulletins.  When  the  matter  came  up  here 
for  consideration  it  was  thought  best  not  to  fol- 
low their  methods.  The  delay  in  their  appear- 
ance renders  them  of  less  value  than  they  other- 
wise might  have.  This  led  us  to  print  something 
entirely  different.  We  have  printed  for  several 
years  a  simple  one-line  entry  list,  which  is  copied 
from  the  accession -book.  It  is  not  prepared  with 
the  care  and  accuracy  of  the  catalogue.  The 
titles  are  entered  as  they  stand  on  the  title-page 
or  bookseller's  list,  and  we  do  not  look  up  other 
names.  The  bulletin  is  sent  to  the  college  offi- 
cers and  to  other  colleges  and  libraries.  It  is  a 
publication  without  any  pretence  as  to  accuracy. 

Valuable  as  the  other  bulletins  already  men- 
tioned are  when  they  are  received,  they  soon  lose 
their  value.  This  is  not  perhaps  in  the  line  of 
the  question  under  discussion,  but  I  wish  to  put 
myself  on  record  as  to  the  practice  pursued  by  us 
at  the  Columb'a  College  Library. 

Mr.  Tyler. — At  Indianapolis  we  put  a  list  of 
about  300  books  a  month  in  the  Sunday  paper. 
We  published  a  short  list  with  the  shelf-marks  of 
b  >oks  which  would  be  ready  for  delivery  at  9 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  I  carried  out  the 
same  plan  at  Quincy,  111.,  and  mv  successor  at 
Plainfield  says  she  is  pursuing  the  same  idea 
there.  Most  small  towns  can  make  arangements 
with  the  local  papers  to  print  such  lists  with  the 
shelf- marks.  I  found  this  plan  to  work  well.  I 
do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  a 
place  as  large  as  Paterson  even. 

Mr.  Berry. — This  plan  is  carried  on  by  the 
Union  for  Christian  Work  in  Brooklyn.  The 
Brooklyn  Library  also  follows  this  plan  with  the 
Brooklyn  papers,  which  give  the  lists  as  a  matter 


of  news,  without  expense  to  the  library.  The 
Brooklyn  Library  also  issues  an  annual  list  of  its 
additions.  We  issue  a  slip  containing  perhaps  75 
titles  at  irregular  intervals.  We  sell  them  at  a 
cent  apiece,  and  they  pay  for  the  printing.  What 
has  any  one  else  done  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  —  We  publish  a  paper,  but  as  it  is 
for  the  use  of  all  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches  we 
do  not  use  much  space  for  this  use  ourselves.  I 
think  something  might  be  done  to  call  attention 
to  the  old  books.  In  order  to  do  this  we  make 
special  lists,  such  as  those  on  the  fine  arts,  etc. 

Mr.  Carr.  —  I  think  the  Salem,  Mass.,  bulle- 
tin is  gotten  up  on  an  ideal  method,  as  in  their 
monthly  bulletin  they  issue  special  lists.  It 
takes  money  to  print  them  as  well  as  to  prepare 
them.  In  Muskegon,  Mich.,  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing papers,  the  librarian  has  a  column  reserved 
in  which  she  puts  a  list  of  a  few  books  and  then 
calls  attention  to  some  of  the  old  books  in  the  li- 
brary. This  did  away  with  the  rush  for  new 
books.  The  Publishers'  Weekly  is  agitating  the 
idea  of  booksellers  and  publishers  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  available  old  books. 

Mr.  Winchester.  —  A  young  man  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  printing  our  catalogues  and  with 
them  some  entirely  unobjectionable  advertise- 
ments. He  proposed  to  issue  an  edition  of 
about  10,000  copies.  The  library  decided  to  ac- 
cept his  offer.  I  had  an  interview  with  him.  He 
left  me  not  quite  as  well  satisfied  as  when  he 
came,  He  went  away,  and  I  heard  afterwards 
that  two  or  three  young  men  had  expected  to 
make  several  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  enter- 
prise. He  sent  word,  finally,  that  he  would  have 
to  relinquish  the  project.  I  think  that  catalogues 
supported  by  advertisements  are  not  a  success. 

At  this  point  the  discussion  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Berry  then  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Mary 
C.  Mosman,  resigning  from  membership  in  the 
club  on  account  of  absence  due  to  illness.  Her 
resignation  was  accepted  and  the  secretary  was 
requested  to  extend  to  Miss  Mosman  the  regrets 
and  sympathy  of  this  club. 

Mr.  Baker.  —  I  have  been  commissioned  by 
the  executive  committee  to  nominate  Mr.  Willis 
A.  Bard  well  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss 
Mosman's  resignation. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  Mr.  Bard- 
well  was  elected  vice-president  to  fill  the  uncx- 
pired  term. 

Mr.  Baker  then  proposed  the  name  of  Mr. 
Perry,  librarian  of  the  Harlem  Library,  for  mem- 
bership to  the  club.  He  was  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  mem- 
bers will  take  an  interest  in  increasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  club.  There  are  very  likely  many  who 
could  easily  be  induced  to  become  members  with 
a  little  urging.  We  ought  to  have  all  the  li- 
braries represented  that  are  located  in  this  met- 
ropolitan district. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  we  started  to  gather 
information  for  a  Library  Handbook  for  this  vicin- 
ity; to  be  about  the  s'ze  of  our  club  handbook, 
perhaps,  each  library  subscribing  for  as  many  as 
it  could  use.  This  handbook  was  to  give  the 
strong  points  and  other  desirable  information  as 
to  each  of  the  libraries  in  this  district.  Miss 
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Crandall  was  at  work  on  this  when  she  left  for 
Chicago.  Perhaps  some  members  of  the  club 
would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  this  work 
and  as  to  the  advisability  of  going  on  with  it. 
The  state  of  the  treasury  of  the  club,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  warrant  going  on  with  this  work. 

Mr.  Peoples.  —  If  I  recollect  rightly  it  was  not 
the  idea  of  the  club  to  print  this  work,  but  to  get 
it  printed  outside  and  to  guarantee  the  publishing 
of  it  without  loss  to  whoever  should  undertake  it. 
I  do  not  think  the  club  is  in  a  state  to  undertake 
it. 

Mr.  Poole.  —  It  is  going  to  cost  something  to 
prepare  the  material.  It  needs  some  one  who  can 
take  this  matter  in  hand  that  we  can  pay  for  col- 
lecting the  matter,  editing  it,  and  reading  the 
proofs1.  We  have  a  committee  on  the  subject 
that  has  not  been  discharged  yet.  It  might  look 
about  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Peoples.  —  I  responded  to  the  inquiries 
made  of  me  for  material  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Baker.  —  I  had  a  circular  letter  prepared  at 
my  own  expense  and  sent  it  out.  The  clerical 
work  was  done  by  Miss  Crandall.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  libraries  written  to  responded,  and 
their  replies  are  in  this  building  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Within  the  last  three  months  I  have  had 
a  supplementary  report  from  one  librarian,  bring- 
ing the  report  of  her  library  down  to  date. 

The  trouble  is  to  get  the  right  person  to  under- 
take the  preparation  and  copying  of  this  work 
and  to  get  the  right  publisher.  The  publisher 
would  be  at  very  little  expense,  as  he  would  get 
the  copy  all  made  out.  The  question  is  to  get 
the  right  person  to  do  this  work  Our  understand- 
ing was  that  the  club  should  not  be  held  financially 
responsible  for  this  undertaking.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  libraries  first  written  to  responded. 
Now  this  information  has  been  lying  for  about 
two  years,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
another  circular  to  get  the  matter  up  to  date. 
Some  libraries  need  to  be  written  up  more  or  less 
fully  than  reported.  The  material  needs  editing 
very  carefully.  If  the  club  could  see  its  way  clear 
to  stand  behind  this  editorial  work,  and  if  a  pub- 
lisher could  be  found  who  would  take  it  up,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  on.  It 
should  tell  about  the  New  York  libraries  —  when 
they  were  founded  and  what  is  to  be  found  in 
them,  etc.  I  have  talked  with  one  man  who 
might  be  induced  to  go  into  it  without  pay. 

I  ought  to  make  one  suggestion.  I  may  have 
been  dilatory  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  let  the  old  committee  re- 
sign and  appoint  a  new  one  to  take  a  fresh  start  ?  I 
should  be  glad  to  turn  over  materials,  but  could 
not  put  much  work  into  it  for  the  next  six  months. 

Mr.  Poole.  — The  meeting  to-day  is  small,  and 
I  should  like  it  if  Mr.  Baker  would  see  a  pub- 
lisher before  the  next  meeting  and  report.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  it  is  a  good  adver- 
tisement for  each  library.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
library  committees  would  subscribe  towards  the 
work. 

Mr.  Baker,  — We  have  no  copy  to  present  to  a 
publisher,  nor  could  we  teirhim  how  many  pages 
it  would  make.  I  could,  perhaps,  sound  some  of 
them  by  letter. 

Mr.  Peoples.  —  I  move  that  Mr.  Baker  look  over 


his  material  in  hand  and  make  an  effort  to  get  an 
editor,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Poole  and 
passed. 

Mr.  Baker.  —  I  would  like  members  of  the  club 
to  suggest  the  names  of  persons  in  order  to  get 
track  of  the  right  man  or  woman  to  edit  this  work. 

The  club  then  adjourned. 

GEORGE  WATSON  COLE,  Sec'y. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  club,  feeling  that  a  series  of  lectures  such 
as  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  is  able  to  give  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  patrons  of  the  library  and  the 
reading  public  of  Los  Angeles  in  general,  pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Garland  during  his  stay  in  south- 
ern California  to  deliver  three  lectures  on  Amer- 
ican literature  under  the  auspices  of  the  club. 
The  large  audience  which  greeted  the  speaker 
every  evening  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing placed  the  admission  at  the  nominal  price  of 
25  cents,  simply  enough  to  defray  the  expense  of 
advertising,  etc. 

December  28  was  devoted  to  the  "  Poets  of  the 
New  Eldorado."  In  this  lecture  Mr.  Garland  out- 
lined American  pioneer  literature  in  general, 
dwelling  on  Joaquin  Miller  and  Bret  Harte  in 
particular.  Mr.  Garland  had  visited  Joaquin 
Miller  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  lecture,  and 
made  a  tour  of  some  of  the  mountain  scenery  so 
graphically  described  by  the  poet.  He  said  of 
this,  "  I  have  seen  the  old  miners  coming  down 
the  mountain-side,  walking  right  out  of  Miller's 
poetry." 

The  subject  of  the  second  lecture  was  "Ameri- 
canism in  Fiction  and  the  Drama  "  (W:  D.  How- 
ells  and  H :  James).  The  lecturer  in  speaking  of 
Howells'  "Criticism  and  Fiction"  called  it  the 
greatest  book  of  the  decade,  and  the  one  which  is 
to  accomplish  more  than  any  other  in  educating 
the  people  to  a  true  sense  of  the  function  of 
literature  as  portraying  the  every-day  life  of  the 
masses  and  not  the  supposed  life  of  royalty, 
the  conventional  hero  and  heroine,  the  deep-dyed 
villain,  etc. 

After  the  lecture  Mr.  Garland  spoke  of  the  In- 
dependent Theatre  movement  in  Boston,  and 
gave  a  description  of  the  performance  of  "  Mar- 
garet Fleming"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herne. 

In  the  last  lecture  the  portrayal  of  characteris- 
tic American  life  was  traced  through  the  works 
of  local  novelists:  Prairie  West  —  Joseph  Kirkland 
and  E.  W.  Howe;  The  South  — G:  W.  Cable, 
Joel  C.  Harris,  Miss  Murfree,  and  Miss  Baylor; 
New  England —  Miss  Wilkins,  Miss  Jewett,  and 
Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  club,  Thursday  evening, 
Jan.  5,  the  treasurer  reported  a  deficit  of  40  cents 
after  all  expenses  had  been  paid;  the  amount, 
however,  was  promptly  voted  paid  from  the 
treasury  with  the  unanimous  expression  that  had 
the  deficit  been  far  greater  the  club  would  be  jus- 
tified in  the  outlay,  as  the  results  are  already 
quite  noticeable  in  the  lists  handed  in  at  the  de- 
livery desk  of  the  library;  Howells  and  James 
appear  more  frequently,  and  the  names  incident- 
ally mentioned  by  the  lecturer  are  eagerly  sought 
for. 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  club  to  follow  this 
course  by  others  of  similar  character. 

Mrs.    Kate  Tupper  Galpin  then  presented  a 
paper  on  the  "  Ethics  of  the  School-Room." 
ESTELLE  RAINES,  Secretary. 

Reviews. 

THE  A.  L.  A.  INDEX.  An  index  to  general 
literature,  biographical,  historical,  and  liter- 
ary essays  and  sketches,  reports  and  publica- 
tions of  boards  and  societies  dealing  with  edu- 
cation, health,  labor,  charities  and  corrections, 
etc.,  etc.  By  W:  I.  Fletcher,  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  many  librarians  ;  issued  by  the 
publishing  section  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1893.  c. '92.  6+329  p.  Q.  c\.,net,  $5;hf. 
mor. ,  net,  $6. 50. 

This  long  and  anxiously  awaited  volume  is  at 
last  completed  and  issued,  and  at  once  takes  its 
place  among  the  books  absolutely  essential  in 
every  library  of  the  world  which  pretends  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  keep  down  to  date,  or  to  fur- 
nish its  readers  with  the  most  ordinary  means 
of  reference  and  study.  The  nature  of  the  vol- 
ume has  been  so  well  exploited  in  the  past,  and 
is  so  fully  detailed  in  its  own  title,  as  to  hardly 
call  for  description.  Suffice  to  say,  that  nearly 
1500  separate  works  (a  large  number  of  which 
are  in  more  than  a  single  volume)  have  been  an- 
alyzed, and  the  subjects  treated  have  thus  be- 
come as  available  for  use  and  reference  as  the 
more  ordinary  books  whose  titles  give  a  real  key 
to  the  subject  treated.  It  is  truly  an  "open 
sesame"  to  a  most  important  collection  of  books, 
quadrupling  their  value  to  any  library  which  is 
wise  enough  to  procure  this  index.  Its  publica- 
tion is  glory  enough  for  the  publishing  section 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  even  should  it  never  do  another 
thing,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  has  ranged  his  name 
among  the  greatest  of  compilers  by  his  arduous 
and  enormous  labor.  To  both,  the  library  pro- 
fession and  book-readers  owe  more  than  can  be 
expressed  by  words. 

After  such  acknowledgment,  the  task  of  critic 
seems  both  ungenerous  and  contradictory.  But 
while  holding  to  all  we  have  above  written,  while 
claiming  for  the  editor  and  the  publishing  sec- 
tion just  what  we  believe  t'.em  entitled  to,  yet 
we  must  add  that  the  book  is  not  above  criticism, 
and  could  have  been  much  better.  Indeed,  It  is 
surprising  that,  being  so  good,  it  was  not  more  so. 
The  most  marked  defect  naturally  would  be  in 
omissions.  Had  the  title  claimed  less  for  it,  or 
had  there  been  any  apparent  system  in  the  in- 
clusion or  exclusion  of  works,  this  would  hardly 
have  been  a  matter  for  fault-finding.  Of  neces- 
sity some  winnowing  process  was  necessary,  and 
so  long  as  a  clear  line  was  drawn  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  omissions  of  books  falling  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  the  index.  But  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  system  —  for  that  outlined  in  the 
preface  means  practically  that  anything  can  be 
included  or  excluded.  As  a  result  the  works  in- 
cluded seem  to  have  really  been  analyzed,  so  far 


as  we  can  judge,  because  some  one  would  or 
could  analyze  them,  and  books  of  exactly  equal 
importance  and  popularity  have  been  omitted. 
Thus,  in  the  collected  writings  of  the  American 
statesmen  this  curious  division  is  made: 
Indexed.  Not  Indexed. 

Ames,  Washington, 

Clay,  Gallatin, 

Adams,  Jay, 

Hopkinson,  Marshall. 

Hamilton,  Dickinson, 

Jefferson,  Calhoun, 

Garfield,  Webster, 

Franklin,  Dallas, 

Elaine,  Quincey, 

Madison,  Carey, 

Seward,  Rantoul, 

Sumner,  Garrison. 

Tilden, 

Woodbury, 

Dix. 

But  even  more  marked  is  this  defect  in  other 
subjects.  "The  Homes  of  American  Statesmen  " 
is  included,  but  not  "The  Homes  of  American 
Authors."  The  publications  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  are  indexed,  but  none  of  the 
other  historical  societies.  In  biographical  collec- 
tions we  find  Howe's  "  Eminent  Mechanics," 
Flanders'  "  Chief  Justices,"  Sabine's  "  Loyalists," 
and  Jenkins'  "Governors  of  New  York;"  but 
not  Armor's  "  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,"  Van 
Santvoord's  "  Chief  Justices,"  Livingston's  "Am- 
erican Lawyers,  and  many  other  works  of  a 
kindred  nature.  Equally  incomprehensible  is 
the  selection  of  society  publications.  The  pub- 
lications of  the  American  Economic,  the  Geo- 
graphical, and  the  Social  Science  societies  are 
included,  but  the  Medical,  Anthropological,  Eth- 
nological, Academy  of  Sciences,  Philosophical, 
Numismatic,  and  indeed  practically  all  the  learned 
societies,  are  omitted.  In  the  State  publica- 
tions, alluded  to  on  the  title,  only  a  few  of  the 
States  are  represented.  A  regrettable  omission 
of  a  whole  class  is  to  be  noted  in  the  entire 
absence  of  such  works  as  the  Harleian  Miscellany, 
Somer's  Tracts,  Force's  Tracts,  Andros'  Tracts, 
Pamphleteer,  and  McCullough  reprints.  These 
are  perhaps  the  most  irritating  and  difficult  group 
of  books  the  librarian  is  called  upon  to  analyze, 
and  might  well  have  been  done  once  for  all  in 
this  index. 

And  yet  this  criticism  is  based  on  what  the 
book  might  have  been,  rather  than  on  what  it  is 
When  every  deduction  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion is  made,  the  fact  still  remains  that  a  vast 
mass  of  interesting  and  valuable  literature  has 
been  enormously  increased  in  value  by  being 
made  available.  Thousands  will  use  it  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  saving  of  time  is  almost  incalculable. 
This  will  have  been  only  done  with  enormous 
and  disinterested  toil  on  the  part  of  many. 
Blemishes  cannot  render  the  work  done  of  less 
importance,  nor  their  work  less  admirable  and 
praiseworthy.  All  concerned  in  the  splendid 
volume  need  only  consider  this  criticism  as  a 
guide-post  to  errors  that  perhaps  could  not  be 
obviated.  The  critical  word  is  spoken  in  a  true 
admiration,  and  long  after  it  has  been  forgotten, 
the  volume  will  stand  as  a  memorial  of  their 
work  and  trouble.  P.  L.  F. 
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KIMBALL,  Arthur  R.  Report  of  the  State  Li- 
brarian to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  for 
the  year  ending  October  i,  1892,  being  the 
twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  librarian  sub- 
sequent to  the  act  approved  July  3,  1866.  Con- 
cord, Ira  C.  Evans,  Public  Printer.  1892.  271 
p.  O.  cl.,  n.  p. 

The  appendix  of  this  report  is  not  so  rich  in 
State  bibliography  as  was  that  of  the  report  for 
1890-  91,  but  it  contains  what  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  library  workers  —  an  alphabetical  classed 
list  of  all  libraries  in  New  Hampshire  which  are 
regularly  open  to  the  public  or  to  some  portion 
of  the  public.  The  libraries  are  classed  as  (I.) 
libraries  owned  by  the  town,  or  independently  or 
jointly  controlled  by  the  town;  (II.)  libraries 
owned  and  controlled  by  organized  associations 
or  by  individuals;  (III.)  public  school  libraries; 
(IV.)  libraries  of  schools  and  colleges  owned  and 
controlled  by  private  corporations  or  by  individ- 
uals; (V.)  libraries  owned  by  the  State.  In  the  first 
class  there  are  58  libraries;  in  the  second,  37;  in 
classes  III.  and  IV.,  15;  in  class  V.,  7;  while  58  li- 
braries are  unclassified  for  lack  of  data.  Among 
these  is  the  Shaker  Community  Library  of  Canter- 
bury, which  numbers  2000  v.  1 75  libraries  are  re- 
corded in  all.  The  number  of  volumes,  date  of 
establishment,  limitations  of  use,  public  appro- 
priation, and  name  of  librarian  are  given  in  every 
case,  in  a  brief  descriptive  note  which  summa- 
rizes the  facts  of  chief  importance.  Mr.  Kimball 
has  evidently  devoted  much  care  to  the  gathering 
of  this  information  and  has  presented  it  in  simple 
and  concise  form.  He  appends  a  tabulated  list 
of  the  libraries  in  each  class.  The  State  library 
laws  are  given  in  full,  and  the  appendix  concludes 
with  a  "  Bibliography  of  Dover,  N.  H.,"  com- 
piled by  the  New  Hampshire  Library  Association. 
This  bibliography,  separately  reprinted  by  J:  R. 
Ham,  was  noted  in  the  January  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL. 

Heretofore  Mr.  Kimball  has  devoted  the  ap- 
pendices of  his  annual  reports  chiefly  to  the 
careful  and  comprehensive  cataloging  and  clas- 
sification of  New  Hampshire  State  publications. 
In  this  appendix  the  work  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  The  departmental  reports,  1822  -  92, 
which  in  the  appendix  of  1890-91  were  fully  pre- 
sented in  a  tabulated  index-list,  are  condensed 
into  a  brief  catalogue,  alphabeted  according  to 
departments,  with  full  titles  and  descriptive  notes. 
A  chronological  check-list  of  the  legislative  jour- 
nals, 1784-1891,  is  given;  the  valuable  check- list 
of  New  Hampshire  laws,  1789-  1891,  is  slightly 
extended;  there  is  a  list  of  the  special  publica- 
tions of  the  State  issued  during  the  year,  and  a 
list  of  special  publications  of  departments  for  the 
same  period  is  given.  The  appendix  covers  198 
p.  as  against  271  in  the  previous  report,  a  de- 
crease which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
available  material  is  now  about  exhausted.  Mr. 
Kimball's  work  in  this  direction  has  been  of  very 
great  importance,  and  the  appendices  to  his  an- 
nual reports  form  a  carefully  comprehensive  State 
bibliography,  which  should  be  of  value  not  only 
to  libraries  but  to  those  whose  work  makes  them 
users  of  "  pub.  docs."  H.  H. 


U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents  (Rev.  J :  G. 
Ames).  Report  regarding  the  receipt,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  public  documents  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  1891-92.  Washing- 
ton, Gov.  Pr.  Off.,  1893. 

Mr.  Ames  reports  the  receipt  of  46,421  Con- 
gressional documents  and  55,921  other  documents 
from  the  public  printer  for  the  usual  distribution, 
and  27,100  volumes  of  public  documents  from  the 
libraries  of  the  country  for  filling  gaps  in  other 
libraries.  Mr.  Ames  again  urges  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of  public 
documents.  Without  entirely  approving  of  the 
bill  now  pending  he  declares  that  it  would  unify 
and  simplify  the  whole  work  of  distribution,  and 
in  some  degree  introduce  business  principles 
into  it. 

"  It  will  largely  reduce,"  he  says,  "  the  expense 
of  printing,  binding,  and  distributing  documents. 
It  is  thought,  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  an 
estimate,  that  this  reduction  will  amount  to  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000  per  annum.  In  my  own 
judgment,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  ultimately 
result  in  a  saving  to  the  government  of  even  a 
larger  sum. 

"  The  amount  to  be  annually  expended  for  this 
purpose  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  will  of 
Congress,  but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  whole 
work  of  distributing  documents  were  put  under 
the  supervision  of  one  single  officer  he  would 
soon  be  able  so  to  systematize  it  as  to  effect  a 
large  saving,  while  his  experience  would  enable 
him  at  an  early  day  to  point  out  to  Congress  ways 
in  which  expenditures  for  printing  may  be  less- 
ened, especially  in  reducing  the  number  of  cer- 
tain documents  which  are  now  printed  yery  much 
in  excess  of  the  demand  for  the  same. 

"  I  am  myself  convinced,  after  an  experience 
of  eighteen  years  in  my  present  office,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  documents  which  are  now  being 
printed  year  by  year  would  be  entirely  adequate 
to  meet  all  legitimate  demands,  and  the  number 
might  be  reduced  one-half  if  ample  provision 
were  made  for  supplying  public,  university,  and 
college  libraries.  If,  however,  it  is  the  object 
and  policy  of  Congress  to  print  documents,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  useful  information, 
but  for  complimentary  or  partisan  distribution, 
then  little  reduction  in  expenditures  for  public 
printing  can  be  expected.  Such  personal  and  in- 
discriminate distribution  will  lead  to  continually 
increasing  appropriations  as  the  population  of 
the  country  and  the  membership  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  increase. 

"  It  may  not  indeed  be  a  very  large  sum  that 
is  needlessly  and  therefore  inexcusably  expended 
in  conducting  this  part  of  the  public  business 
under  present  methods,  but  any  suggestions  look- 
ing to  the  saving  of  one-half  or  even  one-fourth 
of  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  may  well  receive 
the  attention  of  Congress,  especially  when  this 
saving  can  be  accomplished  not  only  without  detri- 
ment but  with  advantage  to  the  public  service." 

If,  as  seems  likely,  the  bill  fails  in  this  Con- 
gress, we  hope  its  friends  will  take  heart  from  the 
long-delayed  success  of  the  copyright  bill  and 
present  it  to  the  next  and  the  next  and  the  next 
Congress  till  it  passes.  C.  A.  C- 
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GENERAL. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE    OF   NEW    YORK. 

Univ.    extension   bulletin,  no.  4,  Nov.,  1892: 

Libraries  and   university   extension.     Albany, 

1892.     Pages  147-174.     O. 

Contents:  Local  public  libraries  and  their  re- 
lation to  university  extension,  by  Katherine  L. 
Sharp  ;  Progress  of  university  extension  ;  Trav- 
elling libraries. 

LOCAL. 

Altoona,  Pa.  Mechanics'  L.  Added  2339;  to- 
tal 17,141  ;  total  membership  1126  ;  receipts 
$4816.31;  expenses  $3879.82.  Circulation  not 
given.  140  periodicals  are  taken. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  The  town  trustees  have 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  a  public  library 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1892,  to  be 
established  and  maintained  at  no  expense  to  the 
village. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Pratt  P.  L.  When  Mr.  Enoch 
Pratt  gave  the  city  his  check  for  $833,333.33,  the 
city  authorities  invested  it  with  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  annual  interest  to  compound  with 
the  principal  until  it  amounted  to  a  sum  yielding 
an  income  of  $50,000  per  annum  to  support  the 
library.  This  period  has  arrived,  and  the  city 
will  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  make  an  appro- 
priation from  the  annual  tax  levy.  On  the 
shelves  of  the  library  and  its  branches  are  122,- 
773  volumes. 

Bangor  (Me.}  P.  L.  A.  Added  2458;  total  33,- 
487.  Issued  home  use,  41,576;  ref.  use  25,242  ; 
total  66,818  (net.  and  juv.  45,588);  receipts 
$2606.25  ;  expenses  $2577.24. 

"  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  many  boys 
daily  visiting  the  reading-room  do  so  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reading  stories,  but  a  reference  to  the 
record  during  the  past  two  years  shows  that 
books  on  electricity  are  often  used,  works  on 
natural  history  (especially  books  on  birds)  largely 
called  for,  while  the  Scientific  American  and  sup- 
plement have  been  used  by  the  boys  492  times. 
Such  books  are  never  issued  to  those  wishing 
them  simply  for  the  pictures.  The  unbound 
magazines,  ex-  lusive  ot  the  St.  Nicholas  and  Wide 
Awake  have  been  used  2761  times,  and  in  many 
of  these  cases  by  the  young  people." 

Blandford,  Mass.  The  free  library  building,  on 
which  work  will  soon  begin,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  E.  S.  Porter,  in  memory  of  her  son 
Edgar  Sheffield  Porter.  The  building,  55x32,  is 
to  be  of  cream-colored  Blandford  brick  with  a 
slated  roof.  The  main  part  is  devoted  to  a  li- 
brary and  reading-room,  20x40  ;  at  the  north 
end  will  be  an  old  brick  fireplace  and  the  memo- 
rial tablet  of  brass  on  a  pink  marble  background; 
on  the  west  side  a  large  bay-window.  A  wide 
veranda  runs  the  width  of  the  building.  The  in- 
terior will  be  finished  in  oak.  The  library  build- 
ing, which  is  to  be  dedicated  next  spring,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  effort  put  forth  by  Mrs.  Porter 
several  years  ago  to  create  an  interest  in  reading 


and  education  at  Blandford  by  circulating  books 
at  her  own  house  among  the  village  people  and 
summer  visitors.  A  demand  for  good  literature 
followed,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  library  was  soon 
established. 

Bradford  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Opened  Jan,  28, 
1892.  Issued  16,781;  total  2482;  no.  cardhold- 
ers 986.  Teachers'  cards  entitle  the  holder  to 
4  books  for  school-room  use. 

Canton  (O.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  154;  total 
3548;  missing  40;  lost  and  paid  for  I.  Total 
no.  cardholders  4411.  Issued  17,926  (fict.  10,363); 
daily  av.  60. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  L.  A.  Added  1027  ;  to- 
tal 5000  ;  no.  members  750. 

Chicago,  III.  Crerar  Z.  In  an  interview,  Mr. 
Norman  Williams,  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Crerar's  will,  said:  "The  public  library  has 
gone  so  largely  and  so  successfully  into  the  sub- 
station work  that  any  additional  circulating  li- 
brary is  certainly  unnecessary  in  this  city. 

"  The  only  field  left  us  is  that  of  a  reference 
library,  like  the  Newberry  Library.  This  field,  I 
think,  we  can  occupy  with  advantage.  It  is  not 
only  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  reference 
library  nearer  to  the  south  side  people  than  the 
Newberry  Library  is,  but  there  is  need  of  an- 
other reference  library  without  reference  to  loca- 
tion, because  one  such  library  cannot  cover  the 
whole  field  of  learning." 

"  How  much  money  will  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary have  ?  " 

"No  one  knows,  as  the  bequest  is  residuary; 
and  how  much  money  will  be  left  after  the  other 
bequests  are  paid  no  one  knows.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  $2,500,000,  but  that  is  not  much 
for  such  a  purpose." 

Public  Librarian  Hild  said  :  "  I  agree  witn 
Mr.  Williams  entirely.  The  sub-station  system 
of  the  Public  Library  is  the  finest  in  the  country, 
except  that  of  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  which 
has  not  only  sub-stations  but  sub-libraries.  We 
have  30  sub-stations,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
the  future  we  may  have  sub-libraries  also.  Our 
service  is  splendid,  and  it  takes  only  12  hours  for 
a  person  to  receive  a  book  for  which  he  has  ap- 
plied at  one  of  these  sub-stations.  We  can  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  the  whole  city,  and  will  be 
better  and  better  able  to  do  it  in  the  future. 
No  endowed  library  can  compete  with  us,  and  it 
would  be  undesirable  that  any  should  attempt  to 
do  it.  Therefore,  I  should  say  that,  if  the  John 
Crerar  Library  was  to  be  a  circulating  library,  it 
would  be  absolutely  unnecessary  and  useless. 

"  As  a  reference  library,  I  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  field  for  it.  As  Mr.  Will- 
iams said,  no  endowed  reference  library  can 
cover  the  whole  field  of  literature  and  learning. 
The  Newberry  Library  does  not  attempt  it.  It 
excels  in  music,  medicine,  philology,  and  a  few 
other  departments,  but  in  many  other  depart- 
ments it  will  never  try  to  excel." 

"  Is  there  any  agreement  between  it  and  other 
libraries?" 

"Well,  you  know,  the  Public  Library  aban- 
doned the  subject  of  medicine,  and  sent  all  its 
medical  works,  except  those  of  a  popular  charac- 
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ter,  to  the  Newberry  Library,  and  will  never  re- 
place them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  rich  in 
some  topics  that  the  Newberry  people  will  never 
touch.  There  is  a  tacit  agreement  between  us, 
and  I  believe  that  there  will  be  one  between  all 
the  libraries  in  the  city,  including  the  John  Cre- 
rar  Library  and  that  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Any  other  policy  would  be  suicidal,  and 
without  such  an  understanding  the  John  Crerar 
Library  would  be  of  no  more  use  as  a  reference 
library  than  as  a  circulating  library.  All  that  I 
have  said  receives  additional  force  from  a  piece 
of  news  that  I  heard  the  other  day.  I  learned 
from  a  perfectly  reliable  source  that  another 
wealthy  citizen  of  Chicago  has  made  the  same 
provision  in  his  will  for  a  great  library  on  the 
west  side  that  Newberry  made  for  one  on  the 
north  side.  That  would  seem  to  fix  the  location 
of  the  John  Crerar  Library  on  the  south  side,  al- 
though the  will  contains  no  provision  to  this 
effect." 

Cincinnati,  O.  Young  Men's  Mercantile  L. 
Assoc.  Added  mo;  total  not  given;  issued 
55.537  (fict.  34  #);  no.  members  1829;  expenses 
$10,777.04. 

Council  Bluffs  (la.}  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  1600; 
total  14,198;  issued  36,081  (fict.  22,014);  receipts 
$7171.96;  expenditures  $5393.11;  total  no.  card- 
holders 4169;  visitors  to  library  and  reading- 
rooms  74,280. 

Denver,  Col.  Mercantile  L.  Added  4125;  total 
23>35i;  issued  home  use  100,819  (nct«  °°.i  %)'> 
visitors  to  reading-room  53,845. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  The  Millicent  Library  (see 
L.  J. ,  18:  21  and  alter  Conn,  to  Mass.)  was  dedi- 
cated Jan.  30.  Remarks  were  made  by  H:  H. 
Rogers  and  an  address  delivered  by  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer. 

Gardner,  Mass.  Levi  Heywood  Memorial  L. 
(6th  rpt.)  Added  317;  total  4431;  issued  12,847 
(fict.  78  %);  total  no.  cardholders  2467. 

"  The  needs  of  the  library  are  always  the  same, 
more  money  for  books,  more  money  for  running 
expenses  in  order  that  the  library  may  be  opened 
every  day  and  the  reading-room  on  Sundays. 
The  schools  are  beginning  to  respond  to  the  en- 
couragement given,  and  to  call  for  many  books 
of  special  interest  and  value  in  their  work,  thus 
opening  up  an  unlimited  field  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

"  The  invested  funds  have  shrunk  to  less  than 
$20,000  through  unfortunate  investments,  the 
lessened  income  now  barely  providing  sufficient 
money  to  pay  current  expenses,  leaving  the  do- 
nation from  the  town  the  sole  source  for  purchase 
of  new  books." 

The  librarian  calls  for  a  complete  catalogue, 
more  reference-room  space  and  more  books.  She 
says  : 

"  The  history  and  geography  classes  come 
from  the  schools  in  good  numbers,  and  we  are 
sometimes  driven  to  our  wits'  end  to  find  books 
for  all  on  the  same  subject,  books  which  are  at 
the  same  time  attractive  and  juvenile.  It  would, 
in  our  opinion,  be  the  best  thing  possible  even 
considering  our  poverty-stricken  condition,  if  we 
were  to  place  on  our  shelves  four  or  five  copies 


each  of  all  the  '  Zigzag  books '  and  '  Boy  trav- 
elers '  and  kindred  books,  which  now  do  not  half 
go  round  the  geography  classes.  They  are  books 
which  are  both  attractive  and  instructive,  and 
might  help  to  divert  some  of  the  young  minds 
from  a  too  liberal  diet  of  Alger  and  Optic." 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Crandall  P.  L.  The  library 
was  opened  to  the  public  Nov.  n,  1892.  Total 
no.  v.  on  accession-book  3742  ;  this  does  not 
Include  a  number  of  v.  as  yet  uncataloged. 
Issued  8034  (fict.  5736);  total  no.  cardholders 
2300;  receipts  $2707.50;  expenses  $2100.89.  A 
catalogue  will  be  issued  about  April  i . 

"  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  now  is  a  reading  room  for  boys.  This 
could  be  run  at  a  small  yearly  expense." 

Hartford,  Ct.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  New 
York  banker,  who  gave  $50,000  for  the  free  li- 
brary, attended  the  recent  opening  exercises  in 
the  new  building. 

On  Jan.  20  he  sent  the  Athenaeum  trustees  a 
deed  of  a  lot  of  63  feet  front  on  Main  Street,  next 
south  of  the  buildings,  saying  that  they  evident- 
ly needed  more  room.  There  are  no  conditions 
in  his  gift,  which  cost  $25,000. 

Miss  Hewins  reports  a  singular  and  altogether 
unexpected  compliment  to  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  exercises.  She  writes  :  "  There  has  been 
such  a  demand  for  the  night  blooming  cereus 
that  it  has  been  taken  from  its  temporary  retire- . 
ment  in  the  cellar  and  put  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  historical  room." 

Hartford,  Ct.  The  Case  Memorial  Library 
was  dedicated  Jan.  18.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
and  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Newton  Case,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  wife,  having  been  completed  since  his 
death.  It  contains  55,000  volumes,  many  of 
which  were  originally  in  the  celebrated  Sunder- 
land  Library.  Before  he  projected  the  library 
building  Mr.  Case  spent  $50,000  on  books  for  the 
library. 

An  historical  address  was  delivered  by  J.  M. 
Allen,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Case. 
President  C.  D.  Hartranft  also  spoke. 

Kensington,  Md.  The  formal  opening  of  the 
Noyes  F.  L.  took  place  January  3.  The  exercises 
comprised  speeches  and  music  and  were  well  at- 
tended. The  library  is  the  gift  of  Brainerd  H. 
Warner,  of  Kensington,  and  Crosby  S.  Noyes, 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star.  It  contains  650  v. 

Lawrence  (Muss.)  P.  L.  Added  869;  total 
35,478;  issued  87,666  (fict,  43.1  #);  no.  cardhold- 
ers 4000.  School-teachers  are  allowed  to  take 
out  10  books  at  a  time. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  Added  5420;  total 
29,389  (fict.  8013);  home  issue  233,363  (fict. 

I73-I91)- 

"  Los  Angeles  stands  6th  on  the  roll  of  honor  in 
the  United  States  in  the  number  of  volumes  ac- 
tually taken  out  for  home  reading  in  a  single 
year." 

"  In  last  year's  report  an  attempt  was  made  to 
show  the  degree  of  popularity  of  certain  books; 
since  then  all  records  of  this  kind  have  been 
abandoned  as  involving  too  much  time  even  if 
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the  figures  could  be  made  correctly.  In  such  av- 
erages allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
extent  to  which  popular  books  are  duplicated, 
also  whether  subject  to  seven-day,  two  weeks',  or 
four  weeks'  time  limitations,  and  the  ratio  of  fic- 
tion to  the  other  classes  in  use;  and  altogether 
it  is  an  expensive  and  finally  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  useless,  method  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
book  either  to  the  library  or  to  the  reader.  The 
percentage  of  fiction  is  also  unimportant  as  show- 
ing the  value  or  real  usefulness  of  a  library,  pro- 
vided the  rule  is  strictly  adhered  to  not  to  permit 
books  of  dubious  moral  effect  or  trashy,  ill-writ- 
ten or  flabby  ones  on  the  shelves.  To  afford  a 
means  of  healthy  amusement  is  one  of  the  li- 
brary's greatest  privileges.  The  misuse  of  books 
is  in  the  tendency  of  young  people  to  read  too 
many  books,  but  there  are  many  ways  of  check- 
ing this,  and  energy  expanded  at  this  point  ac- 
complishes much  more  permanent  good  than  try- 
ing to  keep  down  the  number  of  books  drawn  by 
confirmed  '  fiction  fiends.' 

"  The  point  of  greatest  importance  is  to  intro- 
duce people  to  the  use  of  books,  to  promote  the 
evolution  from  poor  books  to  better;  and  finally 
to  good  books  as  an  inevitable  consequence. 

"  The  plan  of  circulating  books  by  means  of 
school  distribution  has  been  in  operation  one 
year  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned, the  only  drawback  being  the  lack  of 
books.  Each  teacher  is  entitled  to  20  books  per 
month  under  our  agreement,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
10  each  can  be  obtained. 

"  The  method  of  distribution  adopted  has  been 
found  to  work  well.  The  plan  is  to  divide  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  into  four  districts,  each 
district  exchanging  their  books  once  a  month; 
the  books  being  collected  on  Tuesdays  and  deliv- 
ered on  Wednesdays;  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion is  borne  by  the  school  fund,  their  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  with  the  help  of  one  man 
doing  the  work  in  two  days  of  each  week. 

"  The  teachers  are  supplied  with  finding  lists 
and  bulletins,  and  may  send  in  their  call-slips 
from  the  schools,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  year  teachers  have  been  permitted 
to  have  access  to  the  shelves  and  select  their 
books;  although  an  inconvenience  to  the  library 
-the  marked  increase  of  interest  more  than  justi- 
fies this  advantage,  for  teachers  who  had  never 
taken  an  interest  before  now  come  and  spend 
hours  in  lookirg  over  the  contents  of  the  library 
to  select  material  for  school-room  work. 

"  All  of  the  periodicals  in  the  library  except 
some  six  or  seven  may  be  taicen  home  until  time 
for  binding;  this  arrangement  was  put  into  oper- 
ation in  January  of  last  year  and  has  been  a  much 
appreciated  privilege.  If  any  single  number  is 
found  to  be  unfit  for  binding  it  is  a  very  small 
matter  to  replace  it,  compared  to  the  usefulness 
it  has  had  in  being  made  available  for  home  use. 
In  this  manner  many  of  the  rarely  read  heavy 
periodicals  have  for  the  first  time  paid  for  them- 
selves in  their  unbound  state.  To  keep  a  refer- 
ence-room up  to  date  a  library  must  take  quanti- 
f>s  of  periodicals  that  have  little  or  no  demand 
in  the  reading-rooms,  and  such  an  arrangement 
as  the  one  described  justifies  the  expense  of  their 
care.  The  fashion  magazines  which  had  never 


justified  their  expense  now  have  a  balance  of 
usage  to  their  credit.  In  fact  the  circulation  of 
magazines  in  a  library  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  of  success. 

"  The  weeklies  and  larger  magazines,  the  Art 
Amateur  and  Art  Inttrchange  plates  are  sent  out 
from  the  library  in  a  cover  of  duck  made  like  a 
music-roll,  a  cheap  and  effective  means  of  hand- 
ling them. 

"  The  result  of  the  entire  closing  of  the  library 
on  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Fourth  of  July  and 
Thanksgiving  Day,  during  the  past  year,  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  first  conviction  that  a  public  library 
should  be  open  every  day  in  the  year. 

"  In  March  of  the  present  year  work  was  be- 
gun on  a  dictionary  card  catalog,  with  Cutter's 
rules  as  the  guide.  The  classes  history,  geogra- 
phy and  travel,  and  music,  over  3300  volumes  in 
all,  have  been  fully  cataloged,  the  cards  number- 
ing over  10,000.  For  the  555  volumes  of  music, 
2500  cards  were  made.  This  was  found  rather 
difficult,  there  being  no  similar  work  or  guide 
for  reference.  In  the  instrumental  music  entry  is 
made  under  composer,  title,  and  instrument,  i.e. 
piano,  violin,  etc.  In  the  vocal  scores  entry  is 
made  under  composer  of  both  music  and  words, 
title,  and  form,  i.e.  opera,  cantata,  etc.  The  lan- 
guage or  languages  of  the  text  of  the  various 
scores  are  noted.  Where  the  opera  was  known 
by  several  titles  the  best  known  was  selected 
and  reference  made  to  it  from  the  other  titles." 

Lowell  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Added  (since  the  fire, 
Sept.  i,  1892)  6980;  total  40,650;  issued  114,- 
915  (fict.  71  %)  ;  ref.  use  11,396;  total  no.  card- 
holders 20,016. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (soth  rpt.)  Added  1473  ; 
total  46,294  ;  issued,  home  use  113,168,  ref. 
use  22,356. 

"  There  has  been  an  increased  interest  during 
the  year  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  library 
service.  Reference-books  of  high  rank  were 
never  before  so  earnestly  sought  or  so  carefully 
studied.  All  classes  of  readers  have  been  bene- 
fited. Since  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation 
hundreds  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools  have 
enjoyed  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  new  ar- 
rangement of  books,  coming  by  twos  and  threes, 
and  occasionally  by  classes  of  a  dozen  or  more. 
By  means  of  good  catalogues  and  the  willing  co- 
operation of  those  in  charge  of  the  library,  they 
have  had  access  not  only  to  the  choicest  standard 
works,  but  to  the  best  contributions  to  periodical 
literature. 

"  Delivery  stations  located  in  various  parts  of 
thecity,  by  means  of  which  residents  of  neighbor- 
hoods remote  from  the  library  could  receive  and 
exchange  books,  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  our 
system  of  distribution.  The  plan  is  successfully 
employed  in  other  communities  and  seems  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  the  large  territory  occu- 
pied by  our  city.  But  all  such  improvements 
presuppose  more  and  larger  rooms,  some  in- 
crease in  the  corps  of  assistants,  and,  of  course,  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  annual  expenditure." 

Maiden  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Added  455;  total  21,340; 
issued  52,892  (fict.  76.42  £);  Sunday  visitors 
6447. 
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Marble  head.  Mass.  Abbot  P.  L.  Added  574; 
total  11,027;  issued  24,911100.  cardholders,  481, 
The  total  circulation  In  the  15  years  that  the  'li- 
brary has  been  open  has  been  462,550  v. ,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  but  2  books  have  been  lost. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Cossitt  Z.  The  legislative 
council  on  Jan.  6  voted  that  there  be  levied  by 
the  legislature  a  special  tax  of  2  cents  on  the 
$100  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  Cossitt  Li- 
brary. The  library  was  founded  by  the  late  F. 
H.  Cossitt,  who  left  a  large  sum  to  the  city  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  a  library  building.  A 
gift  of  $5000  to  buy  books  with  was  made  by  the 
late  P.  C.  Bohlen,  but  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  running  expenses,  and  for  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  building  the  library  direc- 
tors have  been  at  a  standstill  on  account  of  this 
difficulty.  The  tax  will  probably  make  it  possi- 
ble to  have  the  library  in  working  order  before 
long.  The  running  expenses  for  the  first  few 
years  are  estimated  at  $2200.  The  building 
and  grounds  cost  $80  ooo,  and  the  book  capacity 
is  about  75,000  v.  The  trustees  have  promises  of 
several  gifts  of  money  to  buy  books  as  soon  as 
the  library  is  thoroughly  organized.  The  tax 
levy  will,  it  is  estimated,  give  an  income  of  be- 
tween $6000  and  $7000  yearly. 

Minneapolis  P.  L,  A  large  collection  of 
works  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  purchased  in 
Europe  last  summer  by  Herbert  Putnam,  has 
been  publicly  exhibited  since  Jan.  16.  About 
half  of  the  purchase  consists  of  works  in  archi- 
tecture, ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  Says 
Mr.  Putnam:  "In  making  up  my  lists  I  exam- 
ined the  richest  of  the  collections  in  the  East  as 
well  as  in  Chicago,  and  my  lists  represented  what 
appeared  the  richest  culled  from  each  of  them.  I 
found  abroad  enormous  stocks;  and  owing  to 
the  peculiarly  fortunate  position  in  which  I  was 
placed,  selecting,  comparing,  and  purchasing  on 
the  spot  in  large  lots,  I  was  able  within  the  funds 
at  my  command  to  buy  as  much  again  as  my 
lists  represented.  Of  the  most  sumptuous  works 
in  the  collection  you  can  safely  say  that  they  are 
sumptuous,  not  merely  for  a  new  Western  li- 
brary, but  sumptuous  upon  any  world  estimate. 
Except  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  there  is  no 
collection  of  the  kind  so  complete  anywhere  in 
the  West,  and  only  a  few  libraries  in  the  East 
can  equal  it;  in  no  other  department  are  we  so 
well  furnished  " 

New  Hampshire  State  Library.  Added  2184 
v.,  4446  pm.  The  librarian,  Mr.  Arthur  R. 
Kimball,  discusses  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  the  library  by  lending  tempora- 
rily large  numbers  of  the  books  to  the  free  pub- 
lic libraries  of  the  State.  "  Such  loans  would  be 
made  under  restrictions  and  would  embrace 
classes  of  books  less  popularly  used,  so  that  by 
it  the  maintenance  of  local  libraries  would  be  in 
nowise  discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
encourage  their  growth  by  supplementing  their 
work  and  adding  to  their  effectiveness."  The  re- 
port contains  a  list  of  official  publications  of  the 
State  for  the  year  and  (pp.  127-172,267)  a  list  of 
the  libraries  in  New  Hampshire  open  regularly 
to  the  public,  a  bibliography  of  Dover,  N.  H., 


compiled  by  J.  R.  Ham  (pp.  193  -  266),  and  other 
interesting  matters. 

New  York.  The  Neighborhood  Guild  opened 
a  free  reading-room  and  a  circulating  library  at 
its  home,  26  Delancey  Street,  on  Feb.  i.  There 
were  no  exercises,  and  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
more  formal  opening  later.  Books  and  periodicals 
in  different  languages  are  provided,  to  be  used 
by  men,  women,  and  children.  The  reading- 
room  will  be  open  every  evening,  except  Satur- 
day, from  7:30  to  10:30  o'clock,  and  is  entirely 
free.  Persons  who  want  to  take  books  home 
from  the  library  must  pay  25  cents  a  year  for  the 
privilege,  unless  they  are  under  16,  in  which  case 
it  will  cost  them  but  5  cents  for  12  months. 
Books  will  be  given  out  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  from  8  to  9:30  o'clock. 

New  York.  The  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  is  said  to  have  secured  the  Paul  de 
Lagarde  Library,  bequeathed  by  M.  de  Lagarde 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen.  It  was 
learned  in  December  that  the  library  would  prob- 
ably be  sold  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Uni- 
versity's bid  of  30,000  marks  ($7205)  was  later 
accepted.  The  purchase  of  the  library  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  J:  D.  Prince,  professor  of  the  Se- 
mitic languages  and  comparative  philology  in 
the  university.  The  money  to  secure  the  col- 
lection was  raised  by  subscription.  According 
to  Chancellor  MacCracken  the  Royal  Society 
asked  at  first  nearly  double  the  price  paid,  and 
might  have  obtained  a  higher  price  than  was 
given  if  it  had  been  willing  to  scatter  the  collec- 
tion. Only  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  kept 
intact  led  to  the  sale  at  $7000.  The  Lagarde 
collection  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  Orien- 
tal libraries  in  existence.  Besides  the  large  num- 
ber of  Oriental  works,  it  includes  patriotic  and 
Christian  literature,  and  also  important  Greek 
and  Latin  collections.  Prof,  de  Lagarde,  the 
collector,  was  a  most  ardent  writer  on  Semitic 
studies,  and  this  library  comprises  all  that  was 
collected  by  him  during  his  long  years  of  study. 

New  York.  Apprentices'  L.  By  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  the  library 
maintained  by  it  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Free  Library  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen.  The  library  was  founded  by 
the  society  in  1820  for  the  use  of  members  and 
their  employees  and  received  the  name  of  "  Ap- 
prentices'," but  since  making  it  absolutely  a  free 
circulating  library  the  name  has  been  somewhat 
of  an  embarrassment,  the  impression  still  re- 
maining that  it  was  for  a  distinct  class  of  readers; 
hence  the  change  of  name. 

New  York  F.  C.  L.  (i3th  rpt.)  Added  4253; 
total  62,378.  Issued  447,597  —  an  increase  of 
35,419  over  that  of  the  previous  year  —  making 
the  library,  in  point  of  circulation,  4th  upon  the 
list  of  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  character  of  the  reading  has  generally 
improved;  the  Bond  Street  and  Jackson  Square 
Libraries  show  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
fiction  read  and  a  decided  increase  in  the  reading 
of  books  under  the  classification  of  '  literature.' 
The  Bruce  Library  shows  a  slight  increase  in  fie- 
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tion.  At  the  Bond  Street  Library  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  working-girls'  clubs  to 
supply  books  for  their  use. 

"  As  there  was  no  free  circulating  library  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  city,  the  experiment  of 
a  small  distributing  station  was  undertaken  last 
July.  A  portion  of  a  room  at  No.  2059  Lexington 
Avenue,  corner  of  I25th  Street,  was  furnished  as 
a  library,  and  between  500  and  600  books  were 
taken  from  the  Bond  Street  and  Jackson  Square 
Libraries  for  this  purpose.  The  committee  did 
not  feel  that  they  had  authority  to  incur  much 
expense,  and  at  first  the  library  was  opened  from 
3  p.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  only.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  requirements  of  the  people  in 
that  vicinity  were  much  greater  than  this  little 
distributing  station  could  supply,  and  on  Sep 
tember  5  new  rooms  were  taken  at  No.  1943 
Madison  Avenue.  These  rooms  are  very  small, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  supply  many 
volumes,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  were 
the  proper  facilities  offered,  the  circulation  from 
a  library  in  Harlem  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  the  four  libraries  now  in  use." 

A  table  shows  the  cost  of  distribution  of  books  to 
be,  per  volume:  in  Boston  P.  L.,  .09^  ;  Chicago 
P.  L.,  .07^;  Baltimore,  Pratt  L.,  .09^;  while  in 
the  N.  Y.  F.  C.  L.  the  cost  is  only  .06^. 

The  library  carries  on  its  work  hampered  by 
an  inadequate  income  and  forced  to  practice  con- 
tinual economy.  An  appeal  is  made  by  the 
trustees  to  the  public  for  continued  and  increased 
support  as  its  work  becomes  more  widely  under- 
stood as  well  as  more  widely  extended.  The  com- 
mittee concludes  by  saying  that  wiile  they  "  are 
exceedingly  gratified  at  the  result  of  this  year's 
work,  they  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  economies  they  are  obliged  to  practice  are 
detrimental  to  the  usefulness  and  success  of  the 
libraries;  that  all  the  libraries  should  be  im- 
proved; that  many  new  distributing  centres,  small 
and  large,  should  be  opened;  that  more  libra- 
rians of  experience  should  be  employed  ;  and 
that  the  salaries  now  paid  are  in  some  cases  in- 
adequate. Were  it  not  for  the  untiring  interest, 
ability,  and  patience  shown  by  the  librarians  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  the 
success  that  has  been  so  far  attained." 

New  York.  Lenox  L.  In  an  interview  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  said  in  regard  to  the  announce- 
ment that  th  •  British  Museum  experts  have  pro- 
nounced the  entire  collection  of  Scott,  Burns, 
and  other  mss.,  aggregating  150,  presented  by 
him  to  the  Lenox  Library  to  be  forgeries  with 
one  exception: 

"  Th:s  collection  of  mss.  which  I  presented  to 
the  library  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  was 
perfectly  genuine;  and  if  so,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  I  purchased  the 
collection  in  1890  from  an  old  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  Stillie.  The  old  man 
had  been  collecting  just  such  manuscripts  for 
years,  and  I  regard  him  as  thoroughly  honest. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  his  judgment  altogether, 
my  Edinburgh  agent  had  them  examined  by  ex- 
.  rts,  who  pronounced  them  genuine.  They 
were  then  shipped  to  this  country  and  placed  in 
the  museum. 


"  About  three  months  ago  my  agent  informed 
me  of  some  more  old  manuscripts  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  wanted  instructions.  I  told  him  if 
he  was  assured  of  their  genuineness  to  secure 
them.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  man  Smith, 
who  comes  up  for  trial  in  Edinburgh  this  month, 
was  arrested  for  perpetrating  such  forgeries,  and 
is  alleged  to  have  made  a  confession  that  he  has 
lived  for  years  on  the  proceeds  of  the  manufact- 
ure of  spurious  manuscripts  of  Burns  and  Scott. 

"  This  aroused  my  suspicions,  and  I  ordered 
my  agent  not  to  make  any  purchases,  and  imme- 
diately made  arrangements  to  forward  what 
mss.  I  had  presented  to  the  library  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  for  a  final  opinion. 

"  They  went  on  the  Gallia  on  December  24. 
Those  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  forgeries  will 
never  be  returned  to  this  country,  and  I  certainly 
shall  make  a  claim  upon  Stillie  for  the  amount 
paid  for  them,  though  I  have  no  doubt  he  has 
been  victimized.  I  am  curious  to  know  just 
which  one  out  of  the  150  is  genuine." 

New  York.  Mercantile  L.  The  exhibition  of 
illustrated  books  held  in  the  Mercantile  Library 
about  a  year  ago  was  so  successful  that  the 
managers  of  the  library  gave  another  exhibition 
on  February  8.  Over  3000  handsomely  illus- 
trated books  were  exhibited,  including  some  of 
the  finest  productions  of  the  engraver's  art  in 
the  world.  The  books  were  on  view  from  2 
until  10  p.m. 

Newark  (N.  /.)  /*.  L.  On  January  5  the 
library  trustees  decided,  in  view  of  the  general 
public  opposition  to  the  proposed  new  library 
building,  to  rescind  their  resolution  to  buy  a 
site  for  a  new  building.  Their  intended  action  had 
raised  general  oppositon  and  been  vigorously 
combated  by  the  Newark  press.  The  present  li- 
brary building  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  all  de- 
mands for  loor  15  years. 

Pawtucket  (AJ.  /.)  F.  L.  In  their  annual  re- 
port the  trustees  say:  "  We  have  made  it  our  en- 
deavor not  only  to  meet  but  to  create  a  demand 
for  such  books  as  will  awaken  the  mind  and  in- 
spire it.  We  have  made  our  book-shelves  acces- 
sible to  the  public  because  it  induces  more  read- 
ing and  better  selections,  and  it  also  makes  the 
patrons  more  familiar  with  the  books,  and  though 
the  losses  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  li- 
braries with  closed  shelves,  we  believe  that  the 
advantages  gained  more  than  counterbalance  the 
loss.  We  have  worked  as  a  unit  with  the  public 
schools,  and  we  have  kept  pace  with  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  movement,  supplementing  its 
work  by  supplying  such  books  as  are  recom- 
mended by  the  professors  for  their  respective 
classes. 

"  We  have  set  apart  a  large  proportion  of  our 
space  for  reading  tables,  around  which  we  induce 
the  children  to  gather  by  supplying  them  with 
the  current  juvenile  perodicals  and  illustrated 
papers,  for  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  is  the  strength  of  the 
man.  If  it  is  sometimes  a  restless  element,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  easily  controlled." 

The  report  quotes  E:  Everett  Hale's  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Pawtucket  reading-room  a  year  or 
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so  ago  :  "  To  my  amazement  and  instruction  I 
found  there  fully  30  or  40  boys,  evidently  from 
the  humblest  social  classes,  all  of  them  engaged 
in  the  study  of  bound  volumes  of  picture  news- 
papers. The  gentleman  who  has  given  roost 
oversight  to  that  affair  told  me  that  a  bait  which 
is  never  refused  is  offered  to  such  boys  if  you  will 
provide  enough  of  these  volumes  for  them.  They 
are  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  place  where 
they  are  published,  or  the  age  of  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain.  An  Illustrated  News 
of  1870  is  just  as  interesting  to  them  as  the  last 
Harper's  Weekly.  What  they  want  to  see  are 
pictures;  if  they  are  pictures  of  adventure,  I  sup- 
pose that  is  so  .much  the  better.  They  want 
to  see  these  pictures  without  being  harassed  to 
read  more  than  they  choose  of  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  pictures.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
habit  of  the  ^directors  of  the  public  library  in 
Pawtucket  to  maintain  in  the  larger  towns  a 
standing  order  by  which  all  such  bound  volumes 
were  knocked  off  to  them  in  auction-rooms  if  the 
price  did  not  pass  their  modest  limit.  By  an  ex- 
penditure surprisingly  small  they  were  able  to 
maintain  a  large  assortment  of  such  wares,  and 
it  was  always  large  enough  to  answer  their  ad- 
mirable purpose.  Let  the  reader  observe  that 
these  bound  volumes  were  not  guarded  or  kept 
away  from  the  boys  by  any  solemnities  of  red 
tape  or  catalogue.  Tables  15  feet  by  6  were  pro- 
vided in  all  the  large  rooms,  which  were  heaped 
with  these  volumes  of  picture-books  so  that 
they  could  scarcely  have  contained  more;  and 
around  these  tables  were  the  boys  whom  they  had 
attracted  from  roving  adventure.  If,  in  face  of 
the  attractions  of  the  streets,  the  Pawtucket  li- 
brary proved  so  tempting  a  place  on  a  pleasant 
autumn  day,  its  attractions  of  a  stormy  winter 
night  must  be  even  more  effective." 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Frankford  L.  Assoc.  To- 
tal 3623  ;  issued  4231  ;  no.  visitors  600.  Total 
no.  stockholders  and  subscribers  148. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mercantile  L.  Co.  (7Othrpt.) 
Added  2598  ;  total  168,687  ;  bound,  repaired, 
etc.,  6270  v.,  at  an  expense  of  $1734.35  ;  issued 
86,214 ;  no.  visitors  320,273.  491  periodicals 
are  taken.  Total  no.  shareholders  and  subscri- 
bers 3345- 

The  privileges  of  the  library,  so  far  as  the 
reading  of  books  in  the  library  is  concerned,  ex- 
tended to  the  general  public  in  1886,  continue  to 
be  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
are  non-members.  Such  readers  and  all  visitors 
are  freely  admitted  upon  placing  their  names 
and  residences  on  the  regular  book  at  the  en- 
trance gate.  The  number  of  such  visitors  in  1892 
amounted  to  43,000  (daily  av.  108). 

Ralfigh,  N.  C.  State  L.  (Biennial  rpt.) 
Added  1503;  total  not  given.  During  the  coming 
year  a  department  of  medical  works  will  prob- 
ably be  added. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  The  removal  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library  to  its  new  quarters  has 
commenced.  Packing,  unpacking,  and  rear- 
ranging the  largest  collection  of  books  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  will  occupy  the  time  of 
a  specially  employed  corps  of  assistants  two 


months  if  all  goes  as  il  has  been  planned.  What 
makes  the  task  more  arduous  still  is  that  the 
management  has  decided  not  to  close  the  library 
during  the  removal  of  the  books. 

Librarian  Crunden  has  provided,  for  use  in  the 
removal,  thirty  large  packing  cases  of  dimensions 
4  feet  by  2  feet  by  i  foot.  These  cases  have 
hinged  covers  and  sockets  on  the  sides,  through 
which  hardwood  staves  may  be  passed,  so  that 
two  men  can  readily  take  them  up  and  carry 
them  off. 

These  cases,  in  three  sections  of  ten  each,  will 
be  kept  vibrating  between  the  old  and  the  new 
building.  While  one  section  is  filled  another 
section  will  be  on  the  road  to  the  new  building, 
and  the  third  section  will  be  discharging  its  load 
of  lore  into  the  "stacks."  The  books  will  be 
moved  by  classes,  allowing  the  classes  which 
are  most  in  demand  by  readers  to  remain  in  place 
as  long  as  possible. 

The  new  quarters  of  the  library  are  on  the  sixth 
and  seventh  floors  of  the  Board  of  Education 
building,  with  a  newspaper  reading-room  on  the 
second  floor.  The  elevator  will  not  stop  on  the 
second  floor.  Newspaper  readers  must  walk  up 
the  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  room. 

Two  electric  elevators  will,  while  the  library  is 
open,  run  continually.  On  the  sixth  floor  the 
elevator  opens  into  a  marble  paved  lobby  and 
this  into  the  delivery-room  —  a  great  screen-en- 
closed space  with  settees  and  ledge  desks. 

Here  the  public  card-catalogue  holds  chief 
place,  and  a  large  space  is  enclosed  by  heavy  brass 
rods,  where  new  books  are  stored  and  where  they 
can  be  examined  and  browsed  over  by  the  desul- 
tory reader  in  search  of  a  "  good  book." 

There  are  three  windows  in  the  screens  that 
separate  the  delivery-room  from  the  space  allotted 
to  books  and  library  assistants  :  one  where  books 
for  use  in  the  reading-room  are  drawn;  at  another 
the  clerk  who  receives  the  books  returned  by 
members  is  stationed;  and  at  the  third  the  issue 
clerk  holds  a  place.  On  this  floor  those  books 
which  circulate  most  freely  are  kept  —  that  class 
of  literature  which  is  generally  termed  light  read- 
ing. 

Stairs  lead  from  the  delivery-room  to  the  floor 
above,  where  the  leading  attraction  is  the  reading- 
room,  which  can  also  be  reached  from  the  elevator 
through  a  lobby  similar  to  that  on  the  floor  be- 
low. The  chief  place  in  the  reading-room  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  magnificent  quartered  red-oak  desk, 
beautifully  carved  with  acanthus  designs  similar 
to  those  that  occur  in  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
throughout  the  building.  Behind  this  the  lady 
who  serves  Life  and  Puck  and  Punch  and  such 
delicacies  will  sit  in  state. 

All  the  woodwork  in  the  library  is  of  red-oak, 
natural  finish.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  paint 
in  the  entire  two  floors. 

The  book-stacks  are  modelled  after  those  in 
use  in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library.  There 
are  no  glass  doors  to  them;  they  are  simply 
standards  of  gas-pipe,  with  beech  or  hardwood 
shelves  supported  on  castings  between  them. 
The  books  are  exposed. 

On  the  seventh  floor  are  kept  the  books  which 
are  seldom  called  for  :  files  of  newspapers, 
volumes  of  the  Congressional  Record,  public  docu- 
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raents,  etc.  On  this  floor  there  is  also  a  reference 
room,  where  facilities  are  provided  for  students, 
and  where  such  persons  have  unrestricted  access 
to  reference  works  of  all  kinds.  The  cataloguing- 
room  is  also  on  this  floor. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  seventh  floor  is 
the  office  of  the  man  who  has  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  make  the  library  what  it  now  is 
—  the  librarian. 

His  pet  scheme  now  is  to  make  the  Public 
Library  absolutely  free.  The  proposition  to  do 
this  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  elec- 
tion next  April. 

The  date  set  for  the  reopening  of  the  library  is 
February  18,  when  an  address  will  be  delivered 
at  Entertainment  Hall  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  P.  L.  Added  2114;  total 
32,388  ;  issued  home  use  142,048  (fict.  46.14$, 
juv.  27.60$);  ref.  use  35,037;  total  no.  card- 
holders 8210;  receipts  $18,214.18;  expenses 
$13,686.45. 

The  fact  that  the  library  has  far  outgrown  its 
present  quarters  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
comparatively  small  outlay  for  books  during  the 
year.  There  is  scarcely  room  to  store  another 
100  volumes.  Already  the  shelves  are  packed 
so  closely  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  librarians 
can  pass  between  them.  Only  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  books  are  constantly  in  circula- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  shelves  in  order. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mercantile  L.  Assoc. 
Added  2521  ;  total  65,373  ;  issued  23,574  (fict. 
68.9$);  receipts  $49, 783.21;  expenses  $49,002.45. 

Southern  States.  The  position  of  State  Libra- 
rian is  frequently  accorded  to  women  in  the 
Southern  States.  Mississippi  has  elected  a  woman 
to  that  position  for  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
Kentucky  and ;  Tennessee  for  almost  as  many 
years  women  have  held  the  office  at  handsome 
salaries.  South  Carolina  pays  its  librarian,  a 
woman,  $2100  a  year.  West  Virginia  has  a 
woman  as  assistant  custodian  of  all  public 
buildings,  and  in  that  capacity  she  has  charge  of 
the  State  Library. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  The  Mason  Public  Library, 
given  to  Tacoma  by  the  Hon.  Allen  C.  Mason, 
was  formally  thrown  open  and  presented  to  the 
city  on  Jan.  i.  The  exercises  included  an  address 
by  Mr.  Mj.son  on  what  constitutes  a  good  educa- 
ion.  Mr.  Mason  has  agreed  to  expend  on  the 
ibrary  during  his  life  'he  proceeds  of  certain 
investments,  amounting  to  at  least  $150,000.  He 
has  built  a  two-story  library  building,  costing 
$io,coo,  and  later  will  erect  a  permanent  brick 
structure.  The  first  instalment  of  1000  books 
has  arrived,  and  9000  more  are  en  route  from 
New  York.  The  library  is  supplied  with  250  of 
the  chief  American  and  foreign  monthly  maga- 
zines. The  gift  to  the  city  is  unconditional. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  Young  Men's  Assoc.  L.  Added 
1488 ;  total  30,406 ;  issued,  home  use  47,012, 
ref.  use  18,725;  no.  cardholders  3960.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  no  decrease  in  novel-reading, 
"  the  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply," 
but  the  percentage  is  not  given. 


Not  a  book  has  been  lost  during  the  year,  a 
result  attributed  to  the  system  of  charging  books 
that  circulate  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
librarian  and  which  is  rigorously  enforced. 

The  librarian  says  :  "  I  regret  to  state  that 
many  persons  using  the  library  books  are  ex- 
tremely careless  in  their  treatment  of  them. 
Pencil-marks,  corners  of  pages  turned  down, 
stained  bindings,  and  other  damage  are  too  often 
apparent." 

Of  visitors  to  the  reading-room  (where  news- 
papers only  are  kept)  he  says:  "The  abuse  of 
the  privileges  offered  to  the  public  in  this  room 
cannot  be  too  severely  characterized.  Papers  are 
destroyed  daily  by  persons  who  cut  or  tear  large 
portions  of  them  from  the  files.  At  other  times 
the  entire  copy  is  carried  away,  cut  from  its 
fastenings.  Many  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
reading-room  use  it  merely  as  a  lounging-place, 
and  are,  as  a  class,  untidy,  lazy,  and  often  boister- 
ous. Efforts  to  improve  the  conduct  of  these 
persons  are  unavailing." 

Thirty-five  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the  refer- 
ence-room. After  many  experiments  the  library 
authorities  have  "  concluded  that  the  best  mode  of 
binding  newspapers  is  to  use  pasteboard  covers, 
each  volume  being  strengthened  by  a  single  piece 
of  canvas  stretched  over  and  glued  or  pasted  to 
the  pasteboard,  and  extending  from  the  inside  of 
front  cover  to  the  inside  of  the  back  cover ; 
98  volumes  of  newspapers  have  been  bound  in  this 
style  during  the  present  year.  The  undertaking 
of  binding  the  rest  of  the  newspapers  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  many  of  the  periodicals  will  soon  be 
completed."  Commenting  on  the  use  of  canvas 
in  the  binding  of  newspapers,  the  librarian  says  : 

"  In  appearance  and  stability  no  other  binding 
equals  that  now  used  on  our  newspapers.  Leather 
sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  wear  of  a  news- 
paper volume  would  be  too  costly.  The  canvas 
binding  is  appropriate  and  in  any  quality  desired 
it  is  superior  to  leather." 

Utica,  N.  Y.  On  January  13  two  addresses 
were  delivered  at  Library  Hall  by  Melvil 
Dewey,  New  York  State  librarian  and  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  Mr.  Dewey 
spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  Utica  school 
commission  and  the  public  library  trustees,  the 
main  object  of  the  meetings  being  to  consider 
the  new  State  library  law,  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  Utica  Public  Library 
and  the  advisability  of  joining  the  university 
extension  movement.  Mr.  Dewey's  afternoon 
address  was  devoted  to  the  history  of  university 
extension  abroad  and  at  home,  with  a  sketch  of 
its  benefits  and  possibilities.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  address  blank  forms  were  distributed  and 
100  names  were  obtained  for  a  university  exten- 
sion course. 

Mr.  Dewey's  evening  address  was  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  public  library  in  Utica.  Some  of 
his  practical  suggestions  for  improving  the  use- 
fulness of  a  public  library  were  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  libraries  —  the  stor- 
age library,  the  recreation  library,  which  is  most 
popular,  and  the  laboratory  library,  which  is  for 
students,  and  to  be  used  everyday.  Your  library 
should  be  a  combination  of  these  three  ;  the  sto- 
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rage  library  should  contain  the  State  and  national 
books  ;  the  recreation  library  should  contain  the 
best  fiction,  which  is  just  as  much  in  place  as 
public  parks. 

"  Every  library  ought  to  have  three  departments 

—  reference,    circulation,    and    the  news-room. 
You  should  have  a  room  where  the  latest  and 
best  magazines  and  the  best  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  should  be  on  file.     It  is  quite  aston- 
ishing what  a  small  percentage  of  people  read 
books  ;  they  read  newspapers  —  torrents  of  them 

—  Sunday  and  daily  newspapers  ;  they  do   not 
read  books  and  think  the  thoughts  of  the  authors. 
Another  function  of  the  library  is  to  teach  people 
to  read  better  books.     One  of  the  great  things 
in  this  work  is  a  librarian.     A  mere  collection  of 
books  without  a  librarian  is  no  more  a  library 
than   a  mass   of   men   without  a  general   is  an 
army.     The  librarian  may  be  a  person  called  a 
librarian,  but  back  of  him  there  must  be  a  great, 
warm,  human  soul  interested  in  the  work.  There 
must  be  some  one  continually  thinking  and  plan- 
ning and  carrying  on  the  work. 

"  Your  library  ought  to  be  open  constantly,  like 
an  intellectual  well.  It  should  be  open  on  holi- 
days and  evenings  and  vacations,  just  when  peo- 
ple can  use  it  most.  There  is  no  sense  in  having 
libraries  open  at  hours  when  people  cannot  draw 
books  and  having  them  closed  at  the  only  hours 
when  they  could  get  them.  Everybody  who 
goes  to  a  public  library  is  entitled  to  a  comfort- 
able chair,  a  good  light,  and  quiet.  The  public 
should  also  have  access  to  the  shelves.  They 
will  steal  books  of  course,  but  the  stealing  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  $10  or  $15  a  year, 
while  the  benefit  will  be  in  the  tens  of  thousands. 
The  greatest  harm  they  can  do  is  to  put  the 
books  into  wrong  places. 

"  Put  poor  bindings  on  books  and  people  will 
misuse  them.  Put  on  the  best  bindings  of  mo- 
rocco, and  people  will  treat  them  carefully. 
Even  on  the  lowest  and  meanest  ground  you  will 
find  that  it  pays  to  have  a  good  library.  Your 
library  cannot  be  good  for  anything  unless  it 
receives  constant  accessions.  Otherwise  it  will 
become  stagnant  like  a  pool.  Get  new  books 
as  fast  as  they  are  published.  Readers  will  rush 
to  get  them,  and  if  they  find  the  book  out  they 
will  take  and  read  something  else.  In  this  way 
you  teach  them  to  read.  People  begin  with 
poor  books  but  generally  go  to  something 
better." 

Woburn  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  annnal  report  of 
Librarian  Cutter  shows  that  62,926  books  were 
taken  out  in  1892,  a  daily  average  of  215.  The 
report  contains  a  carefully  prepared  statistical 
history  of  the  library  from  its  beginning,  thirty- 
six  years  ago. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (33d  rpt.)  Added 
3766;  total  89,268  ;  issued,  home  use,  126,409  ; 
ref.  use  72,659.  Av.  Sunday  attendance  250. 

Librarian  Green  says  that  the  new  building, 
which  has  now  been  used  a  full  library  year, 
"  has  proven  very  convenient,  and,  used  in 
connection  with  the  older  structure,  has  given  a 
great  amount  of  satisfaction  to  readers  and 
students,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  of  the  library." 

Appropriations  are  asked  for  the  establishment 


of  suburban  delivery  stations,  for  completion  of 
shelving  in  stack- room,  and  for  purchase  of 
books. 

The  report  of  the  library  committee  expresses 
satisfaction  at  the  large  proportion  of  works  of  a 
practical  and  scientific  nature  among  the  books 
recently  purchased,  and  recommends  that  especial 
attention  be  given  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to 
placing  often  in  public  view  the  plates,  prints, 
photographs,  and  illustrated  texts  added  to  the 
department  of  aesthetics. 

The  trustees  say  in  conclusion:  "The  long 
service  of  our  librarian,  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  books  and  authors,  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  libraries,  and  his  prominent  position  among 
librarians  throughout  the  country,  give  added 
worth  to  his  advice  in  the  selection  of  books  and 
to  his  efficient  counsel  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  his  office." 

FOREIGN. 

Belhelvie,  Scotland.  A  public  library  was  for- 
mally opened  on  December  19.  The  building 
was  paid  for  by  popular  subscription  and  a  con- 
tribution from  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  library 
building  cost  £256,  one-half  of  which  was  given 
by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Bradford  (Eng .)  P.  F.  Ls.  (22d  rpt.)  Added 
4907  ;  total  71,132;  issued  511,929. 

Derby  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 
View.     (In  Art  journal,  1892,  p.  123.) 

London,  Eng.  On  January  16  a  public  library 
and  reading-room  was  opened  in  Holborn. 

London.  Somerset  House.  The  alarming  fire 
which  broke  out  Dec.  6  at  Somerset  House, 
the  second  during  the  present  year,  should  direct 
the  serious  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to 
the  subject  of  the  security  of  our  national  rec- 
ord repositories.  The  destruction  of  the  collec- 
tion of  wills  and  registers  preserved  in  Somerset 
House  would  be  an  appalling  catastrophe,  but 
besides  these  a  great  collection  of  Admiralty  pa- 
pers is  stored  there,  reaching  back  to  the  time  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  Fortunately  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Public  Record  Office  are  safely  guarded 
by  resident  officials  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury. 
Many  years  ago  an  out-building  of  the  Museum 
took  fire,  and  sundry  valuable  manuscripts  were 
destroyed.  By  some  fatality  the  firemen  were 
invalided,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do  until  one 
of  the  residents  applied  the  hose  and  extinguished 
the  fire.  —  At  A.,  Dec.  10. 

South  Shields  (Eng.)  P.  L.  and  Museum,  (igth 
rpt.)  Added  662;  total  20,232;  issued  106,451. 

Tokio  L.,  fapan.  (Rpt.  for  1891.)  Added 
3578;  total  126,687  (of  which  100,345  are  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese);  visitors  59,717  (an  increase 
of  23,604);  read  388,350  (an  increase  of  141,022). 
The  books  used  were  21.7$  history,  geography, 
etc. ;  20.2  %  literature  and  language ;  1 7.3  %  science, 
medicine,  etc. ;  14.9  #  law  and  politics.  The  re- 
mainder, which  is  less  than  10,  were  on  miscella- 
neous subjects.  Besides  the  total  given  above 
the  library  has  "  100,000  duplicates,  popular 
books,  etc.,  which  are  not  used."  "The  library 
is  a  reference,  not  a  circulating  library."  But  as 
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there  are  not  any  other  large  and  well-equipped 
libraries  in  Tokio,  a  new  system  of  "  lending 
out  "  is  added,  something  like  that  of  the  Konig- 
liche  Bibliothek  in  Berlin,  with  a  subscription  of 
5 yen  per  annum.  The  subscriber  has  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  books  for  a  term  of  ten  days,  sub- 
ject to  a  renewal,  should  he  so  desire. 

Toronto,  Can.,  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada. 
Added  1211  v.;  costing  $3542.11.  "  Your  com- 
mittee is  pleased  to  report  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  li- 
brary during  the  past  year.  Your  committee 
deems  it  only  fair  to  say  that  this  improvement 
is  the  result  of  the  marked  ability  and  efficiency 
of  the  librarian"  [W.  G:  Eakins]. 


Cibrariane. 


CARPENTER,  Miss  Delia,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Public  Li- 
brary. 

CUTTER,  C:  A.,  has  resigned  the  librarianship 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  He  will  spend  May 
and  June  in  England,  returning  for  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  at  Chicago. 

HARRISON,  Robert,  librarian  of  the  London 
Library,  has  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  com- 
mittee of  management.  He  has  held  the  post 
for  close  on  36  years,  and  is  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age.  His  retirement  is  due  simply  to  a  de- 
sire for  rest  and  quiet;  he  parts  from  his  old 
friends  in  the  library  on  the  kindliest  terms,  and 
will  be  long  remembered  by  the  subscribers  for 
the  cheerful  manner  in  which  he  responded  to 
their  demands.  — Athtnceum,  Ja.  21. 

JAMES,  Miss  M.  S.  R. ,  is  librarian  of  the  People's 
Palace  Library,  London.  An  abstract  of  Miss 
James*  address  on  "Women  librarians"  is  given 
in  the  Dec.  issue  of  the  Review  of  Re-views,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  author. 

POOLE,  DR.  W:  F.,  has  had  his  article  on 
"  Columbus  and  the  finding  of  the  New  World  " 
privately  printed  in  pamphlet  form  with  imprint 
of  Chicago.  The  essay  first  appeared  in  the 
Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  October  19, 
1892. 

STEVENS,  Rev.  Don  C.,  pastor  of  the  Fairha- 
ven  (Mass.)  Unitaiian  Church,  presented  his  res- 
ignation to  th~  church  Jan.  7.  He  will  become 
librarian  of  the  new  Millicent  Library,  given  to 
the  town  by  the  family  of  H:  H.  Rogers,  the 
Standard  Oil  millionaire. 

WHITAKER,  Alfred  E.  The  San  Francisco 
Post  of  Jan.  21  and  23,  speaking  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  says  : 

"The  differences  with  the  former  librarian, 
Alfred  E.  Whitaker,  have  been  settled  satisfac- 
torily all  around.  The  expert  investigation  of 
the  books  and  accounts  has  conclusively  shown, 
it  is  stated,  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  fraud  or 
falsification  of  accounts  on  Mr.  Whitaker's  part, 
everything  being  found  to  be  correct  and  straight- 
forward throughout. 

"  The  trustees,  it  is  stated,  consider  that  the 
charge  is  completely  disproved,  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  said  against  Mr.  Whitaker  being 
that  he  had  overdrawn  his  account. 


"  This  matter  also  has  been  settled,  however, 
by  the  librarian's  wife  coming  forward  with  her 
own  property  and  pledging  such  an  amount  of  it 
to  the  library  trustees  as  is  sufficient  to  amply  se- 
cure the  association  against  loss. 

"  In  consequence  the  trustees  have  given  Whit- 
aker a  written  release  from  all  liability  to  them 
except,  of  course,  for  the  payment  of  the  notrs 
secured  by  his  wife's  property." 


Cataloging  anb  Classification. 

ANNUAL  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE,  1892:  being 
the  full  titles,  with  descriptive  notes,  of  all 
books  recorded  in  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  1892, 
with  author,  title,  and  subject  index,  publish- 
ers' annual  lists  and  directory  of  publishers. 
[Third  supplement  to  the  American  Catalogue, 
1884-90.]  N.  Y.,  Office  of  The  Publishers' 
Weekly,  1893.  c.  18  +  215  +  144  p.  O.  lif. 
leatb.,  $3.50. 

The  "  Annual  American  Catalogue,  1892,"  em- 
braces 4862  titles,  a  larger  number  than  contained 
in  any  previous  issue  ;  about  3000  of  these  ti- 
tles are  followed  by  explanatory  or  descriptive 
notes,  in  some  cases  quite  brief  but  in  others  un- 
usually full,  giving  an  interesting  resume  of  the 
work's  contents.  This  increase  of  titles  is  shown 
by  more  pages  In  the  body  of  the  work,  a  larger 
index,  and  a  larger  directory  of  publishers.  The 
usefulness  of  the  "  Annual  Catalogue  "  is  so  well 
established,  offering  as  it  does  in  compact  form, 
information  regarding  books  that  is  almost  in- 
valuable for  ready  reference,  that  no  librarian 
should  overlook  the  present  volume. 

The  BOSTON  P.  L.'s  bulletin  for  Jan.  contains 
"Historical  fiction  index,  England,  Part  i:  to 
James  I.,"  "  List  of  periodicals  currently  received 
at  the  Central  Library,"  "  Fac-simile  of  the  pa- 
re le  of  officers  of  Burgoyne's  army  and  of  the 
Hessian  officers  under  Riedesel,  after  the  surren- 
der at  Saratoga,  Oct.  16,  1777." 

The  Los  ANGELES  P.  L.  bulletin  for  January 
gives  a  short  author-and-title  list  of  American 
fiction  arranged  by  locality,  viz. :  American  city 
iife,  The  east,  The  south,  The  west.  The  books 
included  are  those  referred  to  by  Hamlin  Garland 
in  his  lecture  on  "  Americanism  in  fiction." 

NOTTINGHAM  (Eng.)  F.  P.  L.  Class  list  18: 
General  supplement.  Compiled  by  J.  P.  Bris- 
coe,  pub.  libn.,  and  S.  J.  Kirk,  asst.  Not., 
Dec.,  1892.  40  p.  O.  2^d. 

The  PEORIA  P.  L.  issues  a  monthly  list  of  ad- 
ditions—  short  titles  without  imprints  or  notes. 
The  list  for  Dec.  fills  5%  p.  O. 

TALLAPOOSA  (Ga.)  P.  L.  The  library  publishes 
an  "  Alphabetical  list  of  [about  500]  authors  "  in 
the  Tallapoosa  journal ',  Jan.  5. 
TAFTS  L.,  Weymouth,  Mass.     Bulletin  26.    «./., 

Jan.  2,  1893.     20  p.  O. 
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FULL  NAMES. 
Supplied  by  Harvard  Collegt  Library. 

Brown,  Alonzo  Leighton( History  of  the  fourth 
regiment  of  Minn,  infantry  volunteers); 

Chapin,  G:  Leander  (Spiral  paths  of  plants); 

Chesebrough,  Robert  A:  (A  reverie,  and  other 
poems); 

Coughlin,  W:  James  (Songs  of  an  idle  hour); 

Evans,   G:  Greenlief  (Visitors'  companion  at 
our  nation's  capital); 

Gordon,  Joseph  Claybaugh  (Education  of  deaf 
children); 

Keely,  Robert  NeS.,  joint-author  of  (In  Arctic 
seas) ; 

Riis,    Jacob    August    (The    children  of  the 
poor) ; 

Ryan,  Daniel  Joseph  (A  history  of  Ohio); 

Smyth,  Bernard  Bryan  (Check-list  of  the  plants 
of  Kansas); 

Stevens,  C:  A:  (Berdan's  United  States  sharp- 
shooters *n  the  Army  of  the  Potomac); 

Tucker,  Gideon  J:  (Legends  of  the   Nether- 
lands); 

Willis,  James  Florence  (Practical  punctuation). 

JHblirrgrafg. 

THE  BEST  READING.     4th  series.     Edited  by  L. 
E.  Jones.     N.  Y.,  Putnam's  Sons,  1892.     12°. 

COLES,   Jonathan   Ackerman,   M.  D.,  ed.     Bio- 
graphical  sketch   of   Abraham   Coles.      New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1892.      46+267  p. 
cl.,  $2,50. 
Contains  bibliography  of  Dr.  Cole's  works. 

FUMAGALLI,  G.  Bibliografia  etiopica  ;  catalogo 
descrittivo  e  ragionato  degli  scritti  pubblicati 
della  invenzione  della  stampa  fino  a  tutto  il 
1891  intorno  all'  Etiopia  e  regioni  limitrofe. 
Milano,  1892.  12+490  p.  8°. 
INVERARDI,  Rico.  Bibliografia  dell'  educazione 
e  dell'  istruzione.  Parte  i.  Milano,  U. 
Hoepli,  1893.  20+132  p.  8°.  3  lire. 
KELLY,  Jas.  Fitzmaurice-.  Bibliography  of  the 
works  of  Cervantes,  1585-1892.  (Pages  321- 
384  of  his  Life  of  Cervantes.  London,  Chap- 
man &  Hall,  1892.  8°.) 

MACDONALD,  Arthur.  Criminology ;  with  an 
introd.  by  Cesare  Lombroso.  N.  Y.,  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  1893.  c.  '92.  416  p.  D.  cl.,  $2. 
Pt.  3,  "  Bibliography  of  crime,"  offers  an  ex- 
tensive and  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  best 
books  and  articles  in  English  and  foreign  lan- 
guages on  this  subject,  classified  as  follows  : 
English ;  Proceedings  of  the  congresses  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  U.  S.;  Pe- 
riodical and  press  literature  ;  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  other  languages  ;  Craniology  ; 
Criminal  statistics  ;  Cerebrology  ;  Psycho-crim- 
inal pathology  ;  Pathological  anatomy  ;  Anthro- 
pometry ;  Physiognomy ;  Congresses  of  crimi- 
nology. It  covers  125  pages.  There  is  also  a 
good  subject  index. 


MANUEL  de  bibliographic  biographique  et  de  ico- 

nographie  des  femmes  celebres,  par  un  vieux 

bibliophile.     Turin,  1892.     8°. 
MATSON,  H:     References  for  literary  workers. 

Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1892.     c.  5+ 

582?.  O.  cl.,$3. 

"A  boon  to  country  debating  societies.  In- 
stead of  a  bald  topical  bibliography,  he  pro- 
pounds 324  questions,  states  his  own  opinion  on 
each,  and  adds  references  to  the  sources  of 
knowledge.  He  throws  in,  to  boot,  287  questions 
without  either  of  these  accompaniments.  Thus 
we  may  expend  our  wits  on  the  problem,  '  Is 
Browning  a  greater  poet  than  Tennyson  ?'  or  '  Is 
Edison  the  greatest  living  American  inventor?' 
'  Was  Darwin  a  greater  scientist  than  Agassiz  ?' 
'  Is  photography  of  greater  importance  than  en- 
graving?' 'Are  the  so-called  trusts  ...  a 
benefit  to  the  public?'  'Is  the  Nebular  Hy- 
pothesis likely  to  win  an  established  place  in 
science?'  '  Is  the  human  will  free?"  'Does  pro- 
tection protect?'  etc.,  etc.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  any  one  man's  opinion  is  of  value  for 
so  wide  a  range  of  estimates  of  relative  human 
rank,  or  political,  religious,  and  aesthetic  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Matson's  service,  therefore,  consists 
in  his  references,  which  are  commendably  ac- 
curate and  useful  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  —  Na- 
tion, Jan.  13. 
MATTHEWS,  W.  [Review  of]  Bibliography  of  the 

Algonquian  languages  by  J.  C.  Pilling.     ».  /. , 

n.  d.   101  - 106  p.  O. 

From  the  American  anthropologist ',  Jan.,  1893. 
MUHLBRECHT,  Otto.  Wegweiser  durch  die 

neuere   Litteratur  der  Rechts-  und  Staatswis- 

senschaften  ;    ftir  die   Praxis  bearbeitet.      2e 

umgearb.  u.  verm.  Aufl.     Berlin,  Puttkammer 

&  Miihlbrecht,  1893.     28+764  p.     O. 

Contains  34,000  titles  selected  chiefly  from  the 
87,500  titles  of  the  author's  periodical,  Allge- 
meine  Bibliografhie  der  Stoats-  und  Rcchts-wis- 
sensckaften,  issued  from  1868  to  1892.  The 
index  includes  48,000  entries.  Books  and  ar- 
ticles appear  under  author,  catch-word  of  title, 
and  locality,  a  method  which  has  the  practicjl 
advantage  of  bringing  together  the  most  widely 
separate  information. 

The  PUBLIC  Schools  year  book,  4th  year, 
London,  Sonnenschein,  has  a  public  schools  bib- 
liography. 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents  ( J :  G.  Ames). 
Finding  list  showing  where  in  the  set  of  Con- 
gressional documents  the  individual  volumes  of 
certain  series  of  government  publications  are 
found.  [Wash.,  1893.]  52  p.  O. 

VERGARA,  Mariano.  Bibliografia  de  la  rosa. 
Madrid,  De  Cuesta,  1892.  318  p.  8°. 

ViSAZA,    Conde  de   la.     Bibliographia  espaflola 
de   lenguas   indigenas  de   America.     Madrid, 
1892.     25+427  p.  4°.     8.50  pes. 
Careful  arrangement,  full  titles  and  collations. 
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Isabella  Castlebar,  ps.  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Winter  (wife  of  William  Winter,  the  well-known 
critic)  in  two  stories:  "Love,  and  the  love  of 
gold,"  and  "  The  Spanish  treasure,"  both  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  New  York  Ledger. 

Lucas  Malet  is  Mrs.  Mary  St.  Leger  (born 
Kingsley)  Harrison.  Wrongly  given  in  some 
catalogues  as  Rose  G.  Harrison.  See  Allibone, 
Supplement;  and  Diet.  Nat.  biog.  under  Kings- 
ley,  Charles.  —  W.  K.  Stetson. 

MAIGNIEN,  E.  Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  ano- 
nymes  et  pseudonymes  du  Dauphine.  Gre- 
noble, Brevet,  1892.  383  p.  8°.  10  fr. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Dean.  The  writer  of  the  recent 
volume  of  the  "  Pseudonym  library,"  "  A  splen- 
did cousin,"  who  writes  under  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Dean,  is  understood  by  the  London 
Bookman  to  be  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Rumors  anb  Blnnbcrs. 

A  RECENT  catalogue  presents  certain  bad  feat- 
ures, unfortunately  too  common  in  catalogues, 
of  making  too  much  use  of  the  dash  and  allow- 
ing it  to  serve  for  authors  and  subjects  alike, 
with  the  result  that  the  old  muddle  of  "  Mill  on 

Liberty,"  " on  the  Floss,"  repeats  itself  in 

this  and  other  forms.  This  has  been  character- 
ized as  the  "dot  and  dash"  system,  and  is  of 
such  a  confusing  character  as  to  need  special 
thought  and  training  to  comprehend  it.  The 
following  instances  taken  at  random  from  this 
catalogue  will  illustrate  the  peculiar,  frequently 
comic,  weakness  of  the  system: 

Heaven  and  Hell;  by  E.  Swedenborg. 

Guide  to.     1869. 

our  Home. 

Guide  to  Heaven.     1839. 

to  the  House  of  Commons. 

to  the  Law. 

I  Puritani:  Opera,  by  Bellini. 

—  Say  No,  by  W.  Collins. 
It  is  even  better  exampled  under  the  heading 
Law,  where  a  reader  gets  much  mixed  legal  in- 
formation in  this  form: 

Law  and  the  Lady,  by  W.  Collins. 

Beeton's  Book  of. 

Guide  to. 

of  Trade  Marks,  by  C.  S.  Drewry. 

Reign  of,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

The  following  are  bona-fide  extracts  from 
known  catalogues: 

Cookery. — Holmes  (O.  W.),  Autocrat  of  the 
breakfast  table. 

Logic.  —  Napier  (John),  De  arte  logistica. 

Sheep.  —  Ruskin  (John),  Notes  on  the  construc- 
tion of  sheepfolds. 

Maro  (Virgilius  Publius),  Opera  omnia. 
ditto  ditto        Anglicae  historise. 

Music.  —  Maro  ( V.  P.\  Opera  omnia. 

Dramatists  of  the  Reformation. 


Anthropology.  — (Gilfillan),  History  of  a  Man. 
Parasites. — Cobbold  (Dr.),  Notes  on  infernal 
parasites. 

Insanity.  —  Erasmus,  Praise  of  folly. 
Ocean,  see  Sea.      )  ~ 

Sea,  see  Ocean.     \  From  same  catal°gue- 
Russell  (J.  Scott),  Navel  architecture. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  principal  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  high  school,  asked  a  requisition  for 
certain  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  This  list 
was  submitted  to  the  commissioners  of  education, 
one  of  whom,  it  is  said,  refused  to  approve  the 
requisition  unless  certain  novels  were  stricken 
from  the  list.  Among  the  works  of  fiction  includ- 
ed in  the  expunged  list  were  the  following: 

"  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  "  Cape  Cod  Folks," 
"  The  Spy,"  "  Donovan,"  "  But  Yet  a  Woman," 
"Daisy  Chain,"  "  Miles  Wallingford,"  "  Zoroas- 
ter," "  Witch  of  Prague,"  "  Saracinesca,"  "  Sant' 
Ilario,"  "Don  Orsino,"  "The  Three  Fates," 
"Quality  of  Mercy,"  "  House  of  Martha,"  "  Rose 
in  Bloom,"  "  Initials,"  "  Queechy,"  "  Window  in 
Thrums,"  "Little  Minister,"  "Marjorie  Daw," 
"  Donald  and  Dorothy,"  "  We  Two,"  "  Knight- 
Errant,"  "  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  Kipling's 
"Plain  Tales"  and  "Story  of  the  Gadsbys," 
"In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,"  "In  Beaver 
Cove,"  "  As  We  Were  Saying,"  "  Idle  Thoughts 
of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  "  Stage-Land,"  "  A  Fellowe 
and  his  Wife,"  "Eight  Cousins,"  "  Under  the 
Lilacs,"  "Quits,"  "  Marion's  Faith,"  "  Van  Bib- 
ber and  Others,"  "  Lady  Jane,"  "  Uncle  Remus," 
"'Water  Babies,"  "David  Grieve,"  "Eugenie 
Grandet,"  "Concerning  All  of  Us." 


HOTEL     ACCOMMODATIONS     AT     CHI- 
CAGO DURING  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

IT  is  a  little  early  to  make  definite  arrange- 
ments. New  hotels  are  being  erected  by  the 
score  near  the  fair  grounds.  Some  of  the 
large  hotels  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  will 
reserve  rooms  if  they  are  engaged  two  weeks 
in  advance.  Most  of  these  hotels  are  con- 
ducted on  the  American  plan,  and  the  rates  are 
from  $3  to  $5  per  day.  The  committee  will  go 
to  work  at  once  and  make  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  desirable  hotels.  One  difficulty  in  making 
terms  with  any  of  the  hotels  is  the  absence  of 
any  reliable  data  as  to  the  number  of  persons  for 
whom  to  engage  rooms.  We  must  depend  on 
the  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  these  figures, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  in  any  circular  which 
the  A.  L.  A.  may  issue  the  members  be  request- 
ed to  notify  the  secretary  of  their  intention  to  be 
in  Chicago  during  the  week  of  July  10-16.  It 
is  also  desirable  to  know  what  kind  of  accommo- 
dations delegates  will  want — whether  they  pre- 
fer the  American  plan  of  a  room  with  meals,  or 
the  European  plan  of  a  room  only,  and  get  their 
meals  where  they  please.  Unless  the  attendance 
is  enormously  beyond  the  estimates  of  the  ex- 
position officials,  I  think  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  taking  care  of  all  visitors  to  Chicago 
during  next  summer.  The  Chicago  Library 
Club,  as  local  committee,  will  do  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  it  in  this  matter. 

F:  H.  HILD,  Chicago  Public  Library. 
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WE  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  perfected  Rudo'ph  catalog  machine,  and 
we  find  it  a  work  of  great  ingenuity,  a  remark- 
able adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  in  which  the 
evident  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  thought 
has  led  to  a  result  at  once  so  simple  and  so  apt 
that  the  inconsiderate  public  will  think  it  required 
no  thought  at  all.  It  may  work  a  great  revolution 
in  cataloging,  or  rather  in  the  method  of  present- 
ing the  catalog  to  the  public,  for  cataloging 
proper  is  not  affected  by  it  in  the  least;  the  books 
have  to  be  cataloged  for  it  exactly  as  they  are 
for  a  card  catalog.  It  does  not  even  give  any 
superior  facilities  for  stealing  titles  from  other 
catalogs;  for  titles  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on 
cards  about  as  easily  as  they  can  be  cut  out  and 
pasted  on  the  bristol-board  sheets  of  this  ma- 
chine. But  it  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
presenting  many  titles  to  the  eye  at  once.  For 
purposes  either  of  study  and  comparison  or  of 
quick  consultation  this  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. But  it  is  the  sole  undoubted  advantage 
of  the  machine.  For  all  the  others  claimed  for 
it  the  machine  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities. 
Take,  for  example,  its  saving  of  space.  The 
specimen  shown  had  used  a  small  and  eye-trying 
type;  if  a  more  comfortable  type  should  be  used 
the  capacity  of  the  machine  would  be  much  di- 
minished. Again  the  great  saving  depends  on 
the  whole  catalog  being  put  into  one  machine; 
but  that  means  that  only  one  person  can  consult 
it;  if  two  are  used  so  that  two  persons  are  ac- 
commodated the  saving  is  one-half  as  great; 
and  when  machines  enough  are  used  to  give  as 
many  persons  a  chance  to  use  it  as  can  consult  a 
card  catalog  of  equal  extent  the  saving  disap- 
pears altogether.  The  position  which  a  short- 
sighted person  must  take  in  using  it  would  ren- 
der any  long  consultation  very  irksome,  and  this 
to  a  certain  extent  counterbalances  the  comfort 
of  having  many  titles  before  one  at  once. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  advise  all  libraries  to 
convert  their  card  catalogs  into  machine  cata- 
logs; we  could  not  without  more  trial  advise 
those  who  are  about  to  begin  a  catalog  to  use 
this  form;  but  we  can  say  that  the  latter  persons 
ought  to  seriously  and  carefully  consider  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  card  catalog,  the  Ley- 
den  books,  and  the  Rudolph  machines. 


ONCE  more  the  library  profession  Is  forced  to 
take  issue  with  an  architect.  If  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Flagg,  reported  in  the  New  York  Trib- 
une and  reprinted  in  this  Issue,  is  to  be  relied 
upon  it  is  evident  that  even  if  Mr.  Flagg  is  "  the 
architect  of  the  new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  "  he 
has  still  much  to  learn  when  it  comes  to  the 
planning  of  a  library.  If  reported  correctly,  Mr. 
Flagg  can  find  no  better  way  of  utilizing  the 
two  great  wings  of  the  New  York  City  Hall,  in 
readapting  it  for  the  uses  of  the  Tilden  Library, 
than  to  turn  them  into  two  great  halls  "extend- 
ing through  the  two  principal  stories  ...  di- 
vided into  tiers  of  alcoves,  each  having  a  window 
at  the  end,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  table 
where  students  could  pursue  their  studies."  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Flagg  will  take  over  half  the 
building  (and  the  most  valuable  half  at  that),  fit 
it  so  as  to  secure  a  minimum  amount  of  book 
space,  a  maximum  amount  of  distance  between 
the  books,  a  temperature  as  trying  both  to  hu- 
manity and  to  books  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain, 
and  in  return  therefor  will  obtain  two  gallery 
rooms  which,  if  fine  in  their  proportions,  can 
nevertheless  be  made  beautiful  to  the  eye  only 
by  the  surrender  of  much  of  the  little  book-space 
obtained  by  his  plans.  If  these  plans  had  been 
formulated  fifty  years  ago  one  might  understand 
the  denseness  of  them,  but  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration it  is  unpardonable.  Any  architect  taking 
the  trouble  to  examine  half  a  dozen  of  the  new 
libraries  could  at  least  have  learned  "  the-way- 
not-to-do-it."  And  if  Mr.  Flagg  will  take  time 
merely  to  visit  the  Astor  and  the  Lenox  Libraries 
of  this  city,  and  see  how  absolutely  unfitted  they 
are  to  meet  the  demand  of  book  storage  and  book- 
workers,  we  think  a  new  light  would  break  upon 
him,  and  he  would  abandon  a  system  which  to- 
day is  almost  universally  discredited. 


THE  activity  of  the  library  profession  hardly 
calls  for  comment,  but  occasionally  some  new 
phase  of  it  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
JOURNAL,  and  it  is  tempted  to  notice  it.  Thus, 
in  the  last  report  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation (for  1891)  in  the  "  Bibliography  of  pub- 
lished writings  of  members"  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  number  of  books  and  articles  reported 
by  the  librarians  who  are  members.  In  addition 
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to  their  regular  work  nine  librarians  found  time  in 
that  year  to  write  thirty-seven  essays  and  vol- 
umes, a  number  of  which  must  have  taken  much 
time  and  labor  to  prepare;  and  this  we  presume 
is  typical  of  nearly  all  the  active  librarians  of  to- 
day. Indeed  many  of  our  profession  are  far  more 
widely  known  by  their  books  than  by  their  actual 
library  work.  But  for  esprit  de  corps  one  would 
be  tempted  to  class  Poole,  Fletcher,  Winsor, 
Thwaites,  Foster,  S:  S.  Green,  and  others  among 
authors  rather  than  among  librarians.  But  we 
are  hardly  prepared  to  surrender  the  fair  claim 
we  have  to  a  brotherhood  with  these. 


To  many  of  the  profession  the  ability  of  a  li- 
brarian to  find  time  for  outside  work  is  a  puzzle. 
Operating  libraries  no  larger,  if  as  large,  many  a 
library  worker  claims  to  have  no  time  left  from 
the  management  for  outside  labor;  and  we  be- 
lieve they  speak  truly.  But  this  does  not  of 
necessity  mean  that  the  libraries  suffer  whose 
chiefs  are  doing  other  work  as  well,  of  course 
out  of  library  time.  The  whole  difference 
seems  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  organization 
and  detail.  We  have  been  into  libraries  so  or- 
ganized that  no  unusual  demand  seemed  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  interrupt  or  affect  the 
routine  work,  and  on  the  contrary  we  have  been 
into  others  where  the  call  for  a  single  book  but 
little  used  was  enough  to  disorganize  almost  the 
entire  working  of  the  library.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  an  indolent  or  slovenly  chief  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  like  corps  of  assistants,  and  the  converse 
is  equally  true.  Indeed,  in  library  work,  as  in 
everything  else  nowadays,  the  problem  is  not  to 
use  the  best  elements  for  simple  or  routine  work, 
but  to  do  as  much  as  is  possible  with  cheap  labor, 
and  leave  to  the  higher  grades  only  the  work 
which  cannot  be  done  by  the  lower.  We  do  not 
use  a  race-horse  to  plough  with.  We  can,  but  it  is 
not  economy ;  and  while  no  comparison  is  in- 
tended, we  think  the  simile  fits  and  should  be 
taken  to  heart  by  a  good  many  of  our  profession. 


THIS  "  Bibliography  of  the  Published  Writings 
of  the  Members  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation for  1891,"  already  alluded  to,  is,  we 
confess,  rather  disappointing  in  its  result.  As 
we  have  noted  in  the  JOURNAL  from  time  to 
time,  the  plan  as  originally  adopted  was  that, 
"  with  the  approval  and  aid  of  our  officers  and 
members,  it  is  planned  each  year  to  gather  the 
year's  work  of  our  associates  and  issue  it  as  a 
supplement  to  the  main  list.  By  so  doing  we 
hope  to  obtain  from  each  author,  while  it  is  still 
fresh  in  mind,  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  de- 
tails of  his  contributions,  and  so  furnish  our 
members  with  a  list  of  the  newest  and  latest 


publications  —  perhaps  the  hardest  division  of  the 
literature  of  a  subject  to  obtain  knowledge  of. 
It  is  from  these  future  annual  supplements, 
therefore,  that  the  compiler  hopes  the  most, 
and  these  he  believes  may  be  made  of  great 
value  to  all  publicists  and  scholars."  In  the 
present  publication,  which  is  the  third  of  the 
series,  the  members  seemed  to  have  responded 
most  satisfactorily,  and  so  far  as  completeness 
goes  it  is  the  best  yet  printed;  but  there  has 
been  great  carelessness  in  the  inclusion  of  ma- 
terial, fully  a  quarter  of  the  titles  being  of  works 
published  before  the  year  given  by  the  title, 
and  the  list  even  includes  some  published  in 
1892.  The  title  is  therefore  a  false  and  mislead- 
ing one,  and  the  purposes  of  the  list  are  very 
largely  defeated.  The  fault  is  doubly  regrettable, 
for  the  labor  involved  in  making  a  proper  dis- 
crimination was  of  the  very  slightest,  while  the 
difference  in  value  would  be  very  great.  Like 
the  old  story  of  the  index,  one  man  has  saved  a 
few  hours'  time,  which  will  be  paid  for  in  the 
future  by  others  a  hundredfold. 


THE  transfer  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
from  the  school  board  to  the  city  and  its  conver- 
sion from  a  subscription  to  a  free  library,  for 
which  Mr.  Crunden  has  labored  so  perseveringly 
for  so  many  years,  seems  now  likely  to  be  effected. 
The  completion  and  occupation  of  the  new  build- 
ing has  turned  people's  thoughts  to  the  library. 
A  proposition  is  to  be  submitted  at  the  April 
election  setting  aside  for  library  support  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  taxes  now  collected, 
which  is  the  largest  amount  that  the  law  al- 
lows. The  newspapers  are  eager  in  their  ar- 
guments for  the  change. 


CHICAGO,  it  is  urged,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
a  couple  of  her  millionaires,  is  to  have  three  free 
libraries  before  long,  and  it  will  not  do  for  St. 
Louis  to  remain  behind  Chicago,  and  indeed  be- 
hind every  other  large  city  in  the  country.  A 
tax  of  $i  a  year  on  every  $5000  owned  by  a  citi- 
zen will  not  be  an  unbearable  burden.  At  pres- 
ent the  Public  Library,  not  yet  a  Free  Public 
Library,  is  supported  in  part  by  the  School  Fund, 
crippling  the  efficiency  of  the  free  school  system. 
The  present  fee,  though  so  small  as  to  produce 
little  revenue,  is  so  large  as  to  keep  away  from 
the  library  those  who  have  most  need  of  it.  The 
funds  of  the  library  will  create  no  new  taxation, 
for  the  legal  tax  limit  is  already  reached,  but  will 
simply  divert  part  of  the  taxes  now  collected  from 
being  paid  for  the  salaries  of  city  officials,  which 
are  rapidly  increasing.  These  and  similar  argu- 
ments will  be  urged  till  the  election  in  April,  and 
ought  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
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THE   MANUSCRIPT  AGE.— I. 
BY  REUBEN  B.  POOLE,  Librarian  of  the  New   York   Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library. 

"  The  hand  that  wrote  doth  moulder  in  the  tomb, 
The  book  abideth  till  the  day  of  doom." 


THIS  is  emphatically  an  age  of  books  and  book- 
making.  In  our  self-congratulations  at  the 
achievements  of  the  press  we  are  too  apt  to  for- 
get our  great  indebtedness  to  the  past.  Our  grat- 
itude is  due  not  only  to  the  eminent  names  that 
have  figured  in  the  annals  of  ancient  literature, 
but  quite  as  much  to  those  copyists  who  in  clo's- 
ters  and  deserts,  in  libraries  and  palaces,  pro- 
tected and  transcribed  the  works  of  authors,  and 
transmitted  them  in  safety  to  our  time.  The 
sentiment  quoted  above  aptly  describes  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Manuscript  Age  to  our  own.  I  should 
perhaps  say  Manuscript  Ages,  for  the  period 
covered  extends  back  to  remote  antiquity.  As 
librarians,  it  may  be  profitable  to  turn  for  a  brief 
time  from  the  discussion  of  books  and  typewri- 
ters to  codexes  and  calligraphers,  and  to  note 
what  the  long-forgotten  copyist  has  done  for  us, 
and  how  he  did  it.  It  is  not  my  province  to 
treat  of  inscriptions,  nor  of  the  origin  of  writing 
and  alphabets.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
however,  that  writing  was  known  at  a  very  early 
date.  Writing  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  first  in 
Exodus  17  : 14,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses 
Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,"  i.e.,  the 
account  of  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  which 
occurred  about  1500  years  before  the  Christian 
Era.  It  is  here  referred  to  as  an  art  well  known. 
The  Prisse  papyrus,  in  the  National  Library  of 
Paris,  a  moral  treatise,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  2000  B.C. 

Without  considering  this  subject  further  we 
proceed  to  observe,  first,  the  form  of  mss.  The 
most  ancient  form  was,  perhaps,  the  roll.  The 
wall  paintings  of  Egypt  represent  rolls  of  papy- 
rus, and  to-day  there  are  extant  specimens  in 
large  numbers.  The  Prisse  papyrus  is  the  old- 
est known.  Jeremiah  (circa  600  B.C.)  speaks  fre- 
quently of  the  roll;  e.g.,  "  Take  the  roll  of  a  book 
and  write  therein,"  Jer.  36:2.  The  word  roll, 
megillah  in  Hebrew,  corresponded  to  the  Latin 
•volumen,  from  whence  comes  our  word  volume. 
The  full  expression  fora  book  was  a  "  roll  of 
writing,"  or  the  "  roll  of  a  book,"  as  used  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  and  in  Psalms  40 :  7,  where, 
in  the  Revised  Version,  it  is  translated,  "  in  the 
roll  of  the  book,"  but  in  the  A.  V.,  "  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book."  The  reference  is  supposed 
to  point  to  the  Pentateuch.  Darius  is  spoken  of 


as  searching  in  the  house  of  the  rolls,  the  official 
library  probably  of  the  monarch.  In  Zechariah 
5  :  i,  we  read  of  a  flying  roll,  20  cubits  long  and 
10  cubits  wide,  seen  in  a  vision.  The  roll  was 
mounted  on  rollers  and  the  projecting  ends  were 
ornamented.  Small  rolls  were  placed  in  cylinders. 
Large  rolls  were  sometimes  provided  with  cases, 
which  served  as  a  binding,  and  the  binder's  art 
was  exercised  by  rich  carvings  on  the  metal  case. 
An  illustration  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  represents  a  roll  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  a  carved  silver  case 
This  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is  In  the  Samaritan 
synagogue  at  Nablus,  Palestine,  the  ancient  Sy- 
char.  The  Samaritan  sect,  which  Dean  Stanley 
has  characterized  as  the  oldest  and  smallest  sect 
in  the  world,  consisting  of  only  about  200  per- 
sons, held  this  roll  in  great  veneration,  claiming 
that  it  was  written  by  Abishua,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Aaron.  Their  claim  needs  proof.  There 
are  three  rolls  in  the  synagogue,  and  visitors  are 
not  shown  the  most  important  one,  unless  one's 
curiosity  is  backed  up  liberally  by  his  purse. 

I  have  a  photograph  of  a  Hebrew  synagogue 
roll,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a 
synagogue  of  Jews  at  Kai-fung-fu,  China.  Many 
centuries  ago  one  of  the  emperors  of  China  built 
a  synagogue  for  the  Jews  in  China,  but  in  time 
their  edifice  crumbled  into  decay,  their  priests  all 
died,  their  native  tongue  was  forgotten,  and  their 
Hebrew  rolls  could  no  longer  be  read.  In  1851 
the  London  Missionary  Society  secured  six  of 
the  eight  mss.  in  possession  of  the  congregation. 
The  other  two  found  their  way  to  Pekin  and 
were  offered  for  sale.  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  the 
president  of  Tung  Hong  College,  Pekin,  in  1868 
brought  them  to  this  country,  and  one  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. The  companion  to  this  I  saw  in  an  auction- 
room  in  New  York  in  April,  1891.  It  measured 
141  feet  5  inches  in  length,  24^  inches  in  width. 
It  was  mounted  on  rollers,  written  on  fine  sheep- 
skins, in  large  fine  characters,  without  vowel 
points,  the  universal  style  of  writing  synagogue 
rolls.  All  rabbis  must  read  without  the  help  of 
vowels.  The  skins  were  stitched  together.  The 
roll,  I  learned,  was  sold  for  $350  to  a  gentleman 
of  Philadelphia.  Its  age  is  not  known.  At  the 
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same  sale  another  roll  was  offered,  composed  of 
71  skins,  over  137  feet  long,  wrapped  in  blue 
silk  velvet,  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  mounted 
in  an  elegant  case  of  rosewood. 

Another  form  of  the  ancient  ms.  was  the 
tablet,  made  of  lead,  ivory,  wood,  and  perhaps 
other  materials,  smeared  with  a  coat  of  colored 
wax.  A  stylus  was  used  for  writing  on  the  wax, 
and  the  blunt  end  of  the  stylus  was  found  useful 
for  making  any  necessary  erasures.  These  tab- 
lets when  hinged  together  correspond  to  a  mod- 
ern book.  They  were  used  particularly  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  for  correspondence,  and  for  legal 
documents.  The  word  codex,  which  we  apply  to 
a  manuscript  volume,  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  these  tablets,  which  were  called  codices,  or 
books  —  codex  originally  meaning  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  as  tablets  were  made  of  wood  and  used 
as  books,  they  assumed  the  name  of  the  material 
from  which  they  were  made.  As  these  tablets 
were  so  frequently  used  for  law  purposes,  they 
gave  origin  to  the  word  code.  Tablet  is  mentioned 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (8  :  i),  Rev.  Ver.,  "  Take 
thee  a  great  tablet,  and  write  upon  it  with  the  pen 
of  a  man."  The  tablet  was  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans;  its  use  survived  till  the  i6th 
century,  and  even  to-day  the  fisherwomen  of 
Rouen  note  down  their  sales  on  tablets. 

Greek  manuscripts  were  in  the  form  of  books. 
The  leaves  were  stitched  together,  and  were  of 
various  sizes.  The  Hebrews  have  always  re- 
tained the  form  of  the  roll  for  their  synagogue 
Bibles,  but  private  individuals  have  mss.  in  book 
form.  Bricks  were  employed  by  the  A;  Syrians 
for  their  writings.  Cuneiform  characters  were 
impressed  on  the  soft  clay,  and  when  this  had 
hardened,  the  record  was  in  a  most  permanent 
form.  These  brick  volumes  were  catalogued. 
Sargon,  who  flourished  about  2000  B.C.,  had  a 
library,  and  his  clay  books  were  numbered. 
Whether  he  had  delivery  stations  is  not  known. 
He  doubtless  employed  some  of  his  captives  as 
(hod-)  book-carriers.  These  storied  bricks,  like 
the  potsherds  of  Egypt,  are  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  eminent  scholars. 

The  material  used  in  early  bookmaking  will 
next  claim  our  attention.  The  use  of  the  skins 
of  animals  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Ancient 
writers  mention  the  use  of  leather.  Herodotus 
mentions  that  the  lonians  called  papyrus  diph- 
thera  (leather).  In  Jeremiah  36  we  read  that  the 
king  cuts  the  roll  which  Jehudi  is  reading  and 
casts  it  into  the  fire,  and  from  this  the  inference 
has  been  drawn  that  the  roll  was  made  of  leather, 
though  if  the  mite  rial  had  been  papyrus  doubt- 


less the  knife  would  have  been  applied.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  leather  ms.  in  the  museum  in  Ber- 
lin, written  in  black  and  red  hieratic  characters, 
and  ascribed  to  the  i8th  dynasty  before  the  time 
of  the  exodus. 

Josephus  in  writing  of  the  copy  of  the  Law 
which  was  carried  to  Egypt  for  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
the  first  or  second  century  before  Christ,  says  : 
"  As  the  old  men  came  in  before  Ptolemy  with 
their  presents,  which  the  high  priest  had  given 
them  to  bring  to  the  king,  and  with  the  mem- 
branes (skins)  upon  which  their  laws  were  written 
in  golden  letters,  he  put  questions  to  them  con- 
cerning their  bocks.  The  king  admired  the 
thinness  of  the  membranes  and  the  exactness  of 
the  junctures  (so  exactly  were  they  connected  one 
with  another)."  Josephus  wrote  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Synagogue  rolls  to-day  are 
written  on  leather,  and  the  great  care  and  sacred- 
ness  with  which  the  Jews  have  always  regarded 
the  Scriptures  entitle  us  to  believe  that  they  have 
transmitted  the  custom  from  very  remote  times, 
if  not  from  the  time  of  the  great  lawgiver, 
Moses. 

The  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  and  calves  were 
used.  Codex  Sinaiticus,  of  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  ,  was  written  on  the  skins  of  antelopes. 
Skins  were  tanned  soft  and  dyed  red  and  yellow. 
They  were  stitched  together  in  book  form  or  in 
rolls,  the  roll  being  sometimes  140  or  more  feet 
in  length. 

The  terms  parchment  and  vellum  are  common 
expressions  for  leather  prepared  for  writing  pur- 
poses, and  there  is  much  confusion  in  their  use, 
being  employed  often  interchangeably.  Origi- 
nally vellum  meant  calf-skin,  and  parchment  a 
material  fabricated  probably  from  the  skins  of 
different  animals,  as  sheep  and  goats,  the  latter 
being  prepared  in  lime  and  afterwards  dressed 
and  rubbed  smooth.  The  "Britannica"  says 
that  vellum  is  employed  now  to  describe  almost 
any  mediaeval  skin-book ;  that  parchment  has 
given  place  to  vellum,  and  the  former  is  now 
used  for  hard  sheep-skins  or  other  skins  for  law- 
engrossing.  Larousse  (Grand  Diet.,  •velin)  says 
vellum  is  superfine  parchment,  smoother  and 
more  beautiful  than  parchment,  and  is  made 
from  the  skins  of  calves.  Parchment  derived  its 
name  from  Pergamum,  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  it  was  extensively  manufactured 
by  Eumenes  II.  (197-158  B.C.\  The  Ptolemies 
prohibited  papyrus  from  being  exported  from 
Egypt,  and  this  king  to  meet  the  exigency  in- 
vented the  fabrirati  ):i  of  rarchment.  Isaac  Tay- 
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lor  in  his  "  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  "  re- 
gards parchment  as  of  much  higher  antiquity 
than  the  second  century  B.C.,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 

Leaves  of  trees  as  a  material  for  writing  are  of 
very  ancient  use.  The  leaves  of  the  palm  and 
the  mallow  were  employed  for  writing  and  are 
used  in  the  Orient  to-day. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  linden  or  teil  tree,  called 
byblos,  was  in  such  general  use  that  it  gave  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  their  word  for  book,  biblos, 
bark,  then  book,  whence  the  word  Bible,  the 
Book,  and  liber.  Biblos  was  also  used  for  papy- 
rus by  Herodotus. 

No  material  was  used  so  extensively  by  the 
ancients  as  papyrus.  The  commerce  in  this  ar- 
ticle was  very  large.  It  was  the  paper  of  remote 
times,  and  from  it  we  derive  our  word  paper. 
Papyrus  grew  abundantly  in  Egypt,  and  was 
found  also  in  Syria  and  on  the  Euphrates.  Not- 
withstanding the  abundance  of  this  product  in  the 
Nile  Delta  in  former  times,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Rob- 
inson in  recent  years,  when  in  Egypt,  tried  to 
get  a  specimen  of  the  plant,  but  was  told  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  found  in  all  Egypt. 
Isaiah  in  prophesying  of  Egypt  said:  "The  pa- 
per-reeds by  the  brooks  .  .  .  shall  wither,  be 
driven  away,  and  be  no  more,"  and  his  prophecy 
has  in  this  respect  its  fulfilment. 

Papyrus  was  a  reed  growing  in  marshy  places, 
had  a  tufted  head,  was  triangular  in  shape,  and 
grew  to  the  height  of  six  or  more  feet.  It  was 
used  for  various  purposes,  as  boat-building,  food, 
but  principally  for  writing. 

Papyrus  was  known  by  the  Greek  name  of 
chartes,  and  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
John's  Epistle  (ii.  12),  indicates  that  the  N.  T. 
autographs  were  written  on  this  material,  which 
were  afterwards  transcribed  on  skins,  which  had 
much  more  enduring  qualities. 

A  false  notion  as  to  the  structure  of  the  papy- 
rus plant  has  prevailed  until  recent  times,  except 
with  botanists.  It  was  said  that  paper  was  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  plant,  and  perhaps  for 
this  reason  Herodotus  called  it  biblos,  bark.  The 
plant  is  not  composed  of  several  layers,  but  has 
a  lind  and  a  cellular  pith  (see  article  in  LIB. 
JL.,  vol.  Hi.,  Nov.,  1878,  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot). 
The  method  of  fabricating  it  into  paper  was  to 
cut  the  stem  longitudinally  into  strips  and  lay  them 
side  by  side  on  a  board  the  width  of  a  sheet;  then 
another  layer  was  placed  over  this,  crosswise. 
The  sheets  were  then  placed  in  the  Nile  waters, 
where  they  became  attached  by  the  glutinous  mat- 
ter which  exuded  from  the  plant,  or  from  some 


cause  not  known.  The  sheets  were  then  dried  in 
the  sun,  pressed,  and  polished  with  ivory  or  a 
shell.  The  sheets  were  pasted  together  at  the 
edges  to  form  the  ms.  roll,  usually  about  20  in 
number.  Sometimes  these  rolls  were  much  larger. 
Dr.  Robinson  mentions  one  which  he  thought 
would  probably  measure  when  unrolled  140  or  150 
feet.  The  Sage  Library,  of  New  Brunswick,  re- 
joices in  having  among  its  treasures  a  roll  of 
parts  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead"  which  is  45 
feet  long.  It  was  brought  from  Egypt. 

Recent  explorations  in  Egypt  have  unearthed 
vast  numbers  of  papyri.  They  must  be  unrolled 
with  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  them  from 
breaking  into  pieces.  It  was  the  custom  to  write 
only  on  one  side  of  papyrus,  while  both  sides  of 
skins  were  used.  The  most  ancient  specimen  of 
papyrus  extant  is  the  Prisse  papyrus,  about  2000 
B.C.,  noted  above.  It  derives  its  name  from  its 
former  owner.  The  most  important  document 
of  this  kind  is  a  roll  n  feet  long,  containing  the 
orations  of  Hyperides,  the  Athenian  orator,  ele- 
gantly written  by  a  skilled  calligrapher.  It  is 
supposed  to  date  from  the  first  century  B.C.  The 
British  Museum  has  it  under  its  protection. 
Many  papyri  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum.  Papyri  are  found  in  Egypt  wrapped 
around  mummies,  and  contain  the  ritual  of  the 
dead,  poems,  novels,  etc.  The  recent  discovery 
in  Egypt  of  a  papyrus  book  containing  the 
Septuagint  Version  of  the  most  of  Zechariah  and 
a  part  of  Malachi  is  of  great  interest,  though  the 
document  may  not  have  great  textual  value. 
The  character  in  which  this  was  written  and  the 
absence  of  divisions  between  the  words  place  it 
as  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  300  A.D. 

A  material  of  a  later  date  was  paper.  The 
Chinese  used  paper  long  before  the  Western  na- 
tions did.  Cotton  paper  (cfiarta  bcmbycina)  was 
employed  in  Constantinople,  a  great  literary  cen- 
tre, in  the  isth  century.  Rag  paper  came  into 
use  in  Europe  in  the  I4th  century.  In  the  next 
century  we  find  mss.  with  paper  and  vellum  In- 
termixed. The  potsherds  or  earthenware  of 
Egypt  and  the  bricks  and  cylinders  of  Assyria 
took  the  places  of  papyrus  and  leather. 

There  is  reason  for  gratitude  that  the  sacred 
and  classical  writings  of  antiquity  were  not  al- 
lowed to  perish  with  the  material  on  which  many 
of  them  were  originally  written,  but  weie  copied 
by  trained  calligraphers  on  tkins.  Papyius  was 
cheaper  and  answered  well  for  temporary  pur- 
poses. Skins  became  scarce,  as  they  were  in  de- 
mand for  literary  purposes,  and  from  this  scarci- 
ty arose  the  vandal  custom  of  erasing  old  mss. 
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and  writing  on  the  same  surface  again.  Such 
mss.  were  styled  palimpsests  (written  again)  or 
rescripts.  In  modern  times  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  original  writing  could  be  restored 
by  the  application  of  such  chemicals  as  the  prus- 
siate  of  potash  or  the  tinctura  Giobertina.  An 
example  of  this  sort  is  the  Codex  Ephriemi,  at 
Paris.  This  ms.  originally  contained  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  over  it  was  written  the  works  of  St. 
Ephraem,  the  Syrian.  An  illustration  is  given 
in  Prof.  Stowe's  "History  of  the  Bible."  A 
famous  example  of  a  palimpsest  ms.  is  the  Codex 
Dublinensis,  now  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
The  original  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century,  with 
new  writing  of  the  loth  century. 

This  practice  of  erasing  became  so  prevalent 
in  the  I4th  and  15th  centuries  that  the  German 
emperors  issued  an  order  prohibiting  notaries 
from  using  any  parchment  except  it  was  "quite 
new." 

There  were  degrees  in  the  quality  of  vellum; 
thinness  and  whiteness  were  prime  qualities. 
Mss.  of  the  highest  antiquity  are  usually  written 
on  the  finest  vellum,  and  this  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial is  applied  as  one  test  of  the  date  of  a  ms. 
Cicero,  who  had  a  magnificent  library,  says  he 
had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  written  on  a  scroll  of 
pergamena  that  went  into  a  nutshell,  so  thin  and 
delicate  was  its  texture.  One  instrument  em- 
ployed for  writing  was  a  calamus,  or  reed, 
taken  from  the  Nile.  A  stylus  made  of  iron, 
brass,  or  ivory,  with  a  blunt  point,  was  also 
used,  and  was  well  adapted  for  writing  on 
waxen  tablets,  while  the  reed  was  used  for 
papyrus  and  leather.  The  quill  assumed  its  su- 
premacy in  the  6th  century.  The  inks  in  use  in 
ancient  times  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
calligrapher's  art.  We  are  indebted  to-day,  not 
to  the  copyist  alone,  for  the  faithful  transmission 
of  the  treasures  of  former  ages,  but  to  the  pig- 
ments he  used  as  well. 

The  cuttle-rish  is  thought  to  have  yielded  the 
liquor  from  which  ancient  inks  were  made,  but 
this  is  not  certain.  An  opaque  ink  was  used, 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  soot 
of  lamps  in  which  only  the  finest  combustibles 
were  burned.  The  coal  of  ivory  and  fine  woods 
were  burned.  With  the  lamp-black  were  mixed 
acids  and  gums.  The  inks  of  to-day  are  mere 
dyes  in  comparison.  These  inks  did  not  flow  as 
freely  as  ours,  but  possessed  a  body  and  a  color 
that  many  centuries  have  not  obliterated.  Red, 
blue,  yellow,  and  purple  colors  were  in  use. 
Sometimes  mss.  were  written  wholly  in  red  ink. 
Gold  and  silver  pigments  were  in  vogue,  in 


making  Editions  de  luxe  lot  persons  of  wealth  and 
rank.  The  skins  were  sometimes  dyed  purple, 
as  seen  in  the  fac-simile  of  a  recently  discovered 
ms.,  the  Codex  Rosariensis.  The  letters  here 
are  silver. 

Two  years  ago  I  saw  a  rich  example  of  a  pur- 
ple codex.  It  was  offered  for  sale  in  New  York 
by  Mr.  Quaritch,  of  London.  The  ms.  was  the 
Golden  Gospels  of  Henry  vin. ,  written  on  pur- 
ple vellum,  in  letters  of  gold.  It  was  thought 
to  have  been  written  at  Tours,  about  750  A.D.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Henry  vm. ; 
afterwards  it  was  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. The  catalogue  price  was  $12,500.  The 
Codex  Argenteus,  a  Gothic  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels, a  fragment,  is  the  great  treasure  of  the 
University  of  Upsala,  Sweden.  It  is  written  in 
bold  uncial  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  very  regu- 
lar, with  the  appearance  of  having  been  stamped 
on  the  purple  vellum.  This  ms.  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes  at  the  siege  of  Prague,  in 
1648. 

Pigments  of  the  precious  metals  were  used  so 
much  that  it  created  a  business  of  itself.  The 
use  of  various  colors  in  mss.  added  to  their 
beauty.  First  lines,  headings,  capitals,  emphatic 
words,  were  made  conspicuous  by  the  use  of  red, 
cerulean,  and  green  colored  inks,  and  as  special 
skill  was  required  in  their  artistic  application  a 
particular  class  of  skilled  writers  found  employ- 
ment in  this  branch  of  decoration.  A  study  of 
ancient  pigments  reveals  to  an  expert  something 
of  the  age  of  a  ms. 

To  secure  the  nice  accuracy  which  is  shown  in 
the  columns  and  lines  of  ancient  mss.  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  transcriber  to  rule  them  vertically 
for  the  column,  and  horizontally  for  the  lines. 
These  rule-marks  are  seen  in  many  mss.  A 
bodkin  or  needle  was  employed  to  mark  the 
lines,  and  it  was  not  always  necessary  to  rule 
both  sides  of  the  skin,  as  the  impression  was 
sometimes  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leath- 
er. In  papyrus  the  grain  guided  the  pen.  The 
two  layers  of  the  papyrus  are  clearly  visible  even 
in  fac-similes  of  ancient  mss. 

In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  about  materials 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  interesting  fact  in 
reference  to  the  surface  of  skins.  As  we  have 
said,  both  sides  of  skins  were  written  on,  the 
flesh  side  and  the  hair  side.  The  flesh  side  pre- 
sented the  finest  and  the  whitest  surface.  In  ar- 
ranging the  skins  for  writing  the  flesh  sides  were 
brought  together,  and  also  the  hair  sides,  these 
latter  being  coarser  and  more  discolored. 
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We  now  pass  to  the  Style  of  Writing. 

Uncial  letters  were  square  capitals.  Mss.  in 
this  character  are  termed  uncial  mss.,  while  the 
others  are  called  cursive.  An  uncial  ms.  fixes 
its  date  before  the  roth  century.  They  are  the 
most  highly  valued  on  account  of  their  age. 
The  manner  in  which  their  codices  are  written 
shows  that  they  are  not  the  first  draft  of  the 
author,  but  the  work  of  a  professional  copyist. 
Words  were  written  in  the  oldest  Greek  mss. 
continuously,  with  only  occasional  marks  of  punc- 
tuation and  without  accents.  Codices  Aleph  and 
B  of  the  4th  century  now  and  then  have  stops 
at  the  top  of  words.  In  Latin  as  well  as  Greek 
palaeography  we  find  these  two  forms  of  writing. 

The  cursive  style  of  penmanship  was  doubtless 
first  employed  for  business  purposes.  Its  more 
rapid  execution  soon  commended  itself  to  copy- 
ists, who  could  multiply  mss.  faster  by  the 
running  hand  and  inclined  letters.  The  new 
style,  however,  introduced  degeneracy;  words 
were  joined,  contracted,  combined  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lose  their  identity.  In  the  8th  century 


copyists  intioduced  large  rubricated  letters  as 
seen  in  mss.  of  that  period.  Both  of  the  styles 
of  writing  spoken  of  will  be  found  sometimes  in 
the  same  ms.  when  annotations  have  been  made 
by  a  later  hand.  We  are  able  to  exhibit  these 
styles  of  writing,  the  earlier  and  the  later,  in  the 
fac-similes  of  Codex  Vaticanus,  etc.,  of  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries.  Codex  Aleph  or  Sinaitlcus, 
it  may  be  observed ,  is  written  in  four  columns,  and 
has  the  appearance,  when  opened,  of  a  roll. 
Codex  Vaticanus  is  written  in  three  columns,  and 
Codex  Alexandrinus  has  but  two.  It  is  assigned 
to  the  5th  century. 

The  study  of  writing  assists  the  critic  in  de- 
termining the  age  of  a  ms.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  early  mss.  were  not  dated  and  that  their  age 
is  to  be  conjectured  from  such  and  like  circum- 
stances as  we  have  named.  About  the  6th  cen- 
tury a  date  can  be  approximated,  and  from  this 
as  a  basis  other  dates  are  estimated  by  a  study  of 
all  the  concomitant  circumstances.  There  were 
certain  progressive  changes  from  century  to  cen- 
tury which  aid  the  scholar  in  his  critical  study. 


LIBRARIES  IN  RUSSIA. 
BY   A.  V.  BABINE,   Cornell  University  Library. 


LITTLE  is  known  of  the  old  Russian  libraries. 
In  iso6^the  Greek  Maxime  was  surprised  at  the 
number  of  rare  Greek  books  in  the  prince's  pal- 
ace library  of  Moscow.  In  the  reign  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  a  Dorpat  pastor,  Watermann,  found  this 
library  kept  in  two  stone  vaults,  near  the  tsar's 
apartments,  and  consisting  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  books,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1611.  All  monas- 
teries had  libraries,  which  consisted  mainly  of 
religious  and  canonical  works,  which  were  fre- 
quently borrowed  by  private  persons  to  be  read 
at  home.  In  the  Solovetsky  Monastery  there 
was  a  scriptorium,  where  books  were  copied  for 
sale.  Of  modern  libraries  that  of  the  Trinity 
Monastery,  near  Moscow,  is  specially  rich.  It 
possesses  823  manuscript  books,  of  which  400  be- 
long to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  development  of  monasticism  in  Russia. 
But  the  most  notable  libraries  are  those  founded 
by  the  government.  Of  these,  two  deserve 
special  attention:  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Imperial  Public  Library  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Books  taken  by  the  Russian  armies 
from  the  Baltic  provinces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
first.  The  Imperial  Library  was  the  result  of  the 


Russian  capture  of  Warsaw.  Count  Joseph  Za- 
lussky,  bishop  of  Kiev,  spent  forty-three  years 
collecting  a  rich  library  of  300,000  volumes  and 
10,000  manuscripts,  devoting  all  his  wealth  to  the 
purchase  of  books.  His  brother  Andrew  further 
enriched  the  library  with  volumes  taken  from  the 
museum  of  the  Polish  king,  John  in.  In  1747 
Joseph  Zalussky  opened  the  library  to  the  public, 
and  in  1761  bequeathed  it  to  a  college  of  Jesuits 
in  Warsaw.  Six  years  later  (1767)  Zalussky  was 
arrested  and  his  library  removed  to  St.  Peteis- 
burg.  The  transfer  took  place  in  bad  weather 
and  over  poor  roads,  so  that  many  books  were 
injured  and  many  lost  in  transit.  When  the  li- 
brary reached  St.  Petersburg  it  numbered  262,640 
volumes  and  24,500  estampes.  Many  had  been 
stolen  during  the  journey,  and  years  later  there 
were  to  be  found  in  Poland  books  bearing  the 
signature  of  Zalussky. 

To  the  Imperial  Library  Alexander  I.  added, 
in  1805,  the  Dubrovsky  collection,  which  con- 
tained examples  of  the  art  of  Europe  from  the 
fourth  century  to  the  invention  of  printing,  speci- 
mens of  Roman  miniature  painting  down  to  the 
school  of  Raphael,  aud  an  immense  store  of 
memoirs,  letters,  and  autographs  (8000  of  the 
latter)  of  European  monarchs  and  of  famous 
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statesmen  and  scholars.  Dubrovsky  gathered 
his  collection  during  a  twenty-five  years'  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  and  other  large 
cities  of  Europe.  He  acquired  many  during  the 
French  revolution,  when  he  systematically  ac- 
companied the  revolutionist  mobs  in  their  raids, 
and  succeeded  in  saving  from  their  fury  numbers 
of  valuable  volumes  and  documents. 

Difficult  as  was  the  task  of  organizing  and  ar- 
ranging the  library  it  was  intended  early  in  1812 
to  throw  it  open  to  the  public.  But  when  Mos- 
cow was  taken  by  Napoleon,  Alexander,  remem- 
bering how  the  treasures  of  Italy  had  been 
treated  by  the  French  conqueror,  ordered  the  li- 
brary to  be  removed  to  the  inhospitable  forests 
of  the  north.  150,000  of  the  rarest  books  and 
manuscripts  were  packed  in  large  boxes  and  sent 
in  a  barge  to  Petrozavodsk;  but  the  danger 
passed  away,  the  books  were  returned,  and  the 
library  was  opened  on  the  2d  of  January,  1814. 

In  1860  the  present  reading-room,  accommo- 
dating 200  persons,  was  built.  An  immense  res- 
ervoir on  the  roof  of  the  library  affords  safety  in 
case  of  fire,  and  the  several  stock  rooms  are 
separated  by  iron  doors  for  the  same  reason. 
Precautions  are  taken  against  the  purloining  of 
books.  Each  visitor  receives  a  blank  from  an 
attendant,  on  which  are  written  down  the  titles 
of  the  books  drawn.  On  their  return  an  assist- 
ant stamps  the  blank,  and  no  visitor  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  rooms  without  a  stamped  ticket.  The 
library  is  open  from  loa.m.  to  9  p.m.;  the  yearly 
number  of  permanent  readers  is  about  12,000,  and 
the  total  number  of  visitors  about  120,000. 

The  Imperial  Library  possesses  many  palimp- 
sests, Greek  manuscripts  of  the  second  century, 
autographs  of  Russian  rulers,  writers,  and  famous 
men,  besides  Slavonian,  Latin,  French,  and  Ori- 
ental manuscripts.  Among  its  chief  treasures 
are  the  Sinai  Bible,  the  Epistle  of  Augustine  to 
SimpHcian  on  the  Christian  doctrine,  his  "  De 
Civitate  De',"  the  correspondence  of  Philip  n. 
of  Spain  and  Isabella,  of  Mary  Stuart  and  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Side  by  side,  in  a  glass  case, 
lie  Napoleon's  order  appointing  Murat  general- 
governor  of  Moscow  in  1812,  and  (Time's  re- 
venge !)  Alexander  l.'s  order  appointing  Os- 
ten-Sachsen  general-governor  of  Paris  in  1814. 
The  library  is  constantly  growing,  about  25,000 
volumes  being  added  every  year.  In  income, 
size,  and  number  of  readers  it  vastly  surpasses  all 
private  libraries  in  Russia,  the  largest  of  which 
does  not  exceed  25,000  volumes. 

In  later  years  the  village  schools  began  to  open 
ibraries  for  limited  circles  of  readers.  Small  li- 


braries were  successfully  maintained  in  cities  and 
the  demand  for  good  reading  steadily  increased 
among  the  people.  Doubtless  were  it  not  for  the 
constant  suspicions  and  restrictions  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  progressive  spirit  of  this  century 
would  have  reached  many  a  peasant  thirsty  for 
knowledge  but  unable  to  quench  that  thirst.  To 
Russian  peasants  a  library  is  as  yet  a  novelty. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  they  were  admitted  to 
the  elementary  training  of  a  village  school.  Few 
can  read  and  fewer  have  leisure  for  reading.  The 
literary  and  scientific  books,  which  are  supplied 
to  all  Russia  almost  exclusively  by  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  are  inaccessible  to  the  peas- 
antry on  account  of  price  and  style.  The  desire 
for  religious  books  among  the  older  peasants 
and  for  narratives  and  stories  among  the  young- 
er created  tfie  ' '  bark-box  "  literature  with  which 
Moscow  supplies  the  Russian  peasantry.  The 
name  comes  from  the  bark-boxes  in  which  the 
books  and  pictures  are  taken  to  market  by  deal- 
ers and  petty  retailers.  Lives  of  saints,  folk- 
tales, trashy  novels,  accounts  of  the  exploits  of 
Russian  heroes  in  wars  against  the  Turks,  are 
sold  at  from  two  to  fifteen  cents  apiece.  This 
delectable  literature  is  embellished  with  coarse 
wood-cuts  smeared  with  blots  of  paint  fantasti- 
cally distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  picture, 
coloring  horses  green  and  mice  violet  and  yel- 
low. These  are  the  productions  of  literature 
and  art  offered  to  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Of  late  village  teachers  have  tried 
to  introduce  the  peasants  to  Russian  classics, 
and  have  discovered  to  their  surprise  that  they 
appreciated  the  masterpieces  of  national  litera- 
ture and  criticised  artificial  productions  or  those 
untrue  to  nature.  Men  of  letters,  teachers,  pro- 
fessors, began  to  write  books  for  the  people.  A 
new  publishing  firm  was  started  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  extended  to  Moscow,  the  centre  where 
the  "bark-box"  books^  were  manufactured,  and 
peasants  had  a  chance  to  get  better  books  at  low 
prices.  The  "bark-box"  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  merchan- 
dise, and  the  people's  reading  is  improving  from 
year  to  year. 

Books  reach  the  peasants  in  various  ways.  In 
1885  there  were  only  1543  book-stores  in  Russia, 
all  of  them  in  cities  and  towns.  The  necessity 
of  having  a  printed  catalogue  prevents  many 
people  from  keeping  book- stores;  and  petty 
tradesmen,  often  with  a  capital  not  exceeding 
three  dollars,  go  from  village  to  village  with 
their  inexpensive  wares.  On  market-days  they 
appear  in  the  market-places  with  their  bark-boxes 
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and  pile  the  goods  on  the  ground  or  go  with 
them  through  the  crowds.  Sometimes  also  the 
village  school  libraries  sell  books.  The  Russian 
Bible  Society  has  since  1863  sent  its  agents  all 
over  Russia,  even  to  the  most  inaccessible  re- 
gions of  Siberia,  with  cheap  copies  of  the  Bible, 
Gospels,  etc.  Of  the  extent  of  the  book  trade 
one  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  largest  firm 
(Sitin,  Moscow)  manufactures  yearly  about  ten 
million  copies  of  various  books,  one  million  cop- 
ies of  religious  pictures,  and  850,000  pictures  of  a 
secular  character,  the  wholesale  price  of  the  books 


ranging  upward  from  75  cents  a  hundred  and  that 
of  the  pictures  from  25  cents  a  hundred. 

Cheap  editions  of  Pushkin's  and  Lermontov's 
prose  works  meet  with  favor  from  the  people, 
who  cannot  yet  appreciate  their  verse.  With 
the  increase  of  schools  the  demand  for  books 
grows  yearly,  and  the  steps  which  the  educated 
classes  have  lately  taken  towards  supplying  the 
people  with  literature  should  do  much  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  Russian  peasantry  will  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  literature  and  have  recovered 
from  its  long  intellectual  famine. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL  AND  THE  TILDEN  LIBRARY. 

From  the  Neiv  York  Tribune. 


WHEN  in  Rome  2000  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed by  a  senator  to  tear  down  the  only  re- 
maining gate  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  citizens 
rose  with  indignation  and  cried  "  for  shame  ! " 
This  gate,  though  primitive  and  rude,  was  en- 
deared to  the  Roman  people  by  innumerable 
associations;  it  was  agate  which  commemorated 
and  marked  in  one  direction  the  boundary  of 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  —  as  a  dumb  moni- 
tor it  reminded  them  of  the  past,  and  by  com- 
parison spoke  to  them  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  New  York's  important  landmark,  an 
architectural  jewel,  is  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed to  make  way  for  a  larger,  though  not 
more  beautiful,  structure.  The  City  Hall,  as 
the  Roman  gate,  commemorates  the  growth  of 
the  city  —  its  rise  and  progress  among  a  great 
sisterhood  of  cities.  It  is  likewise  a  monitor  of 
the  past,  an  index  of  the  future,  and  upon  its 
corner-stones  and  within  its  classic  halls  people 
now  read  the  history  of  a  great  city.  The  mu- 
nicipal building  commissioners  are  pushing  for- 
ward their  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  old  City  Hall,  with  little 
regard  as  to  its  fate.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
legislature  at  Albany  providing  for  its  removal 
and  re-erection  on  another  site  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. An  attempt  is  being  made  to  preserve  it 
with  different  surroundings,  so  that  it  may  not 
become  only  a  memory. 

One  of  the  several  plans  proposed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  City  Hall  is  that  it  be  re- 
moved to  the  site  of  the  old  reservoir  on  Murray 
Hill,  and  there  re-erected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  uses  of  the  Ti'den  Library.  With 
this  idea  in  mind,  Ernest  Flagg,  the  architect 
of  the  new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington, 
has  made  a  series  of  designs  showing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  structure  after  re-erection  on  the 
projected  site.  With  reference  to  the  changes 
proposed  Mr.  Flagg  makes  the  following  com- 
ment: 

"  The  principal  changes  necessary  to  adapt 
the  building  to  the  uses  of  a  library  would  be  the 
wings.  There  it  is  proposed  to  take  out  the 
second-story  beams  and  thus  convert  the  wings 


into  great  halls  extending  through  the  two  prin- 
cipal stories.  These  would  be  divided  into  tiers 
of  alcoves,  each  having  a  window  at  the  end,  and 
to  be  provided  with  a  table  where  students  could 
pursue  their  studies.  The  vestibule  rotunda, 
with  its  elegant  staircase,  is  really  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen  ;  the  main  corridor, 
the  historic  governor's  room,  and  the  dome  all 
would  remain  unchanged."  So  much  for  the  in- 
terior. 

The  exterior  changes  which  Mr.  Flagg  pro- 
poses are  principally  in  giving  the  wings  greater 
depth  in  order  that  they  may  present  a  unity  of 
design  and  afford  greater  space  for  the  storing 
of  books  and  replacing  the  old  wooden  cupola 
with  a  marble  one  more  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  building  and  of  greater  artistic  merit. 
The  front  fagade  will  remain  unchanged,  while 
the  fa§ades  of  the  wings  will  simply  be  broad- 
ened. If  constructed  on  the  lines  proposed  the 
alcoves  will  have  a  capacity  of  nearly  400,000 
volumes.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  is 
about  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  which  it  has  taken  several  decades  to 
accumulate,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  building  will  be  sufficient  for  many 
years  to  come. 

"  The  chief  defect,"  said  Mr.  Flagg,  "  of  the 
City  Hall  as  it  stands  is  its  want  of  height,  a  de- 
fect which  doubtless  did  not  appear  when  it  was 
originally  erected.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
surrounded  with  tall  structures  which  dwarf  it, 
and  the  same  conditions  apply  to  the  proposed 
site." 

This  defect  the  architect  proposes  to  remedy 
by  using  the  old  reservoir's  material,  so  con- 
veniently at  hand,  in  the  construction  of  two 
beautiful  terraces,  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
larger  one  of  which  the  structure  is  to  be  erected. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  garden  front  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  Campodoglio  at  Rome,  or  the  grand 
terrace  of  the  National  Capitol  will  readily  im- 
agine what  a  beautiful  effect  could  thus  be  pro- 
duced. Three  terraces  approached  by  broad 
flights  of  steps  and  adorned  with  balustrades, 
fountains,  parterres,  flowers,  shrubs  and  green 
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lawns,  would  give  to  the  city  one  of  its  greatest 
attractions  and  novelties. 

These  changes,  if  made  in  accordance  with  the 
proposed  designs,  would  be  little  more  than  a  re- 
turn, it  is  said,  to  the  plans  and  ideas  of  the 
original  architect,  John  McComb,  Jr.,  whose 
journals  and  truncated  drawings  Edward  S. 
Wilde,  of  Newark,  preserves  as  an  heirloom  in 
his  family. 

On  this  subject  John  Bigelow  has  written  the 
following  letter  to  Percival  Farquhar,  at  Albany: 

"  I  perceive  that  the  bill  before  the  legislature 


for  the  removal  and  re-erection  of  the  old  City 
Hall  concludes  with  the  following  provision  : 
'  Said  board  of  commissioners  may  contract 
for  the  removal  of  said  building  without  public 
letting  and  upon  such  terms,  provisions,  and 
agreements  as  they  may  determine,  with  any 
person,  persons,  or  corporation  which  may  be 
selected  by  said  board  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
shall  agree  to  re-erect  and  maintain  said  build- 
ing upon  some  suitable  site  within  said  city, 
owned  by  said  private  corporation,  in  such  man- 
ner that  when  so  re-erected  said  building  shall 
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continue  to  present  the  same  external  appearance 
as  it  had  prior  to  its  removal.' 

"  The  restrictions  imposed  by  this  clause  of  the 
bill,  I  fear,  will  defeat  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  its  framers,  of  having  the  old  City  Hall  re- 
erected  elsewhere  for  some  public  use. 

"  The  idea  that  any  person  or  corporation 
could  be  found  to  agree  to  take  the  City  Hall 
down  and  re-erect  it  anywhere,  unless  it  were  for 
a  factory  or  some  commercial  use,  seems  to  me 
rather  chimerical  ;  but  that  any  party  should 
agree  in  advance  to  re-erect  it  without  having  con- 
trol of  the  men  who  take  it  down,  seems  yet 
more  chimerical,  for  the  value  of  such  of  the 
material  as  would  be  worth  carrying  away  for 
such  a  purpose  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
way  it  was  handled.  To  require  the  party  taking 
the  contract  not  only  to  re-erect  the  building 
upon  such  conditions,  but  to  furnish  the  site  for 
it  also,  amounts  to  little  less  than  requiring  that  it 
shall  not  be  re-erected  at  all,  which  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  what  purports  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  framers  of  the  bill*  a  purpose  little  likely  to 
be  attained,  I  apprehend,  unless  the  city  is  armed 
with  the  power  to  take  down,  remove,  and  re- 
erect  the  structure  on  its  own  property  and  at  its 
own  expense.  Even  if  a  person  could  be  found 
reckless  enough  to  make  such  an  agreement, 
would  it  be  prudent  or  becoming  for  this  city  to 
take  the  risk  of  deputing  such  a  work  to  persons 
who  would  have  only  a  secondary  interest  in  study- 
ing the  desires  and  expectations  of  the  public  ? 

"Your  bill  also  required  that  the  re-erected 
structure  shall  present  the  same  external  appea.r- 
ance  as  it  presents  at  present. 


"  For  reasons  which  I  hope  will  commend  them- 
selves to  yourself  and  to  your  colleagues  in  the 
legislature,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  the  city  authorities  be  en- 
larged, so  far  at  least  as  to  relieve  them  from 
some  of  the  strains  of  these  restrictions. 

"  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Tilden  Trust  have  signified  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities  their  readiness  to  equip  and  oper- 
ate a  public  library,  if  the  City  Hall,  when  re- 
moved, should  be  re-erected  on  the  site  of  the 
reservoir  in  Bryant  Park,  and  appropriated  to 
their  use;  a  disposition  of  it  which,  far  more 
than  any  other,  seems  to  have  commended  itself 
to  public  favor.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  give  to 
our  municipal  authorities  the  power  which  under 
this  bill  they  will  lack,  to  make  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  it,  should  they  ultimately  conclude  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  do  so? 

"  Wherever  the  City  Hall  is  removed,  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  to  make  such  a  building, 
already  nearly  a  century  old,  present  the  same 
external  appearance  again  that  it  had  prior  to 
its  removal.  But  if  it  were  possible,  would  it 
not  in  this  case  be  manifestly  unwise  to  attempt 
it? 

"  In  re-erecting  the  City  Hall  for  any  purpose 
whatever  there  are  certain  changes,  even  in  its 
external  appearance,  the  propriety  of  which  can 
hardly  admit  of  debate. 

"  From  motives  of  economy  which  had  the 
more  weight  with  our  Conscript  Fathers  of  1803, 
from  the  fact  that  the  .rear  of  the  City  Hall  in 
that  day  looked  out  upon  a  wilderness,  they 
shortened  the  ends  or  wings  as  laid  down  on  the 
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architect's  plans  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to 
seriously  diminish  the  capacity  but  to  derange 
the  proportions  of  the  edifice.  By  this  reduction 
the  cupola  or  dome,  if  erected  over  the  rotunda, 
for  which  it  was  designed,  would  not  have  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  building  when 
seen  from  either  end.  This  compelled  the  archi- 
tect to  put  the  cupola  in  front  instead  of  over 
the  rotunda,  and  to  support  it  upon  the  walls  of 
the  much  narrower  corridor,  in  which  position 
the  dome  could  not  be  made  large  enough  to  be 
in  scale  with  the  design.  It  would  be  a  pity, 
not  to  say  a  crime,  to  perpetuate  this  defect,  which 
could  now  be  so  conveniently  remedied,  and 
which  would  so  greatly  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  structure.  There  is  the  less  excuse  for  re- 
erecting  the  present  cupola,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
frail  and  modern,  as  well  as  hideous,  having  been 
constructed  of  wood  to  replace  the  original  cupo- 
la, which  was  burned  during  the  celebration  of  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  in  1858.  This  cupola, 
therefore,  has  not  only  no  historic  or  artistic 
claim  to  reproduction,  but,  after  more  than  thir- 
ty years  to  exposure  to  the  weather  it  would  be 
idle  to  seek  any  excuse  whatever  for  trying  to 
perpetuate  it. 

"  Neither  ought  the  idea  to  be  seriously  enter- 
tained of  reproducing  the  freestone  rear  walls  of 
the  old  City  Hall,  recently  painted  white.  If 
they  reappear  on  the  reservoir  site  they  will 
front  toward  the  park.  It  is  necessary  to  say  a 
word  more  to  show  that  the  provision  of  your 
bill  that  required  the  City  Hall  when  removed  to 
present  the  same  external  appearance  as  it  has  at 
present  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  improvident  one. 

"  To  adapt  the  City  Hall  to  the  purpose  of  a 
library  the  only  structural  changes  of  consequence 
that  would  be  required  would  be  to  lengthen  the 
wings  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  thus 
bringing  the  cupola  where  it  belongs,  over  the 
dome,  and  then  convert  these  wings  into  stack- 
rooms  for  books.  This  could  be  easily  and  eco- 
nomically done  by  putting  in  four  tiers  of  alcoves 
one  above  the  other,  with  a  window  to  each.  The 
main  and  only  important  features  of  the  interior 
of  the  present  plan,  such  as  the  vestibule  rotunda, 
the  main  corridor,  the  historic  Governor's  room, 
and  the  dome  as  originally  adapted  to  the  edi- 
fice, could  be  all  retained. 

"  The  chief  artistic  defect  of  the  City  Hall  as 
it  now  stands  is  the  lack  of  height.  This  can  be 
conveniently  remedied  in  Bryant  Park  by  putting 
the  building  on  a  terrace,  for  which  the  reservoir 
should  furnish  abundant  material,  and  by  lifting 
the  present  half-buried  basement  out  of  the 
ground.  This  arrangement  would  give  the  City 
Hall  a  more  imposing  appearance  than  it  has 
ever  had;  it  would  render  both  the  basement  and 
the  cellar  under  it  (for  the  digging  of  which  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  draw  off  the  water) 
available  for  library  purposes,  for  both  would  in 
that  case  be  amply  supplied  with  air  and  light, 
and  it  would  be  equivalent  to  adding  two  entire 
stories  to  the  available  capacity  of  the  building. 
The  present  basement  would  then  be  admirably 
adapted  for  reading-rooms,  distributing-rooms 
and  lecture-rooms;  they  would  be  convenient  of 


access  from  the  streets  and  might  be  used  with- 
out disturbing  students  in  the  alcoves  above  or 
making  the  library  proper  unnecessarily  a  thor- 
oughfare. 

"  The  lecture-rooms  and  auditoriums  will  run 
down  into  the  sub-basement  or  cellar  as  in  the 
Cooper  Union,  which  would  give  special  value 
to  the  room  they  occupied.  The  rest  of  the 
sub-basement  could  be  used  as  a  bindery  and  for 
receiving,  cleaning,  and  cataloguing  books,  for 
heating  and  lighting  apparatus,  for  storage,  safes, 
etc. 

"  With  these  alterations,  which  I  think  the 
city  authorities  should  have  a  discretionary  power 
to  make,  the  City  Hall  would  easily  accommo- 
date from  400,000  to  500,000  volumes.  If  put 
upon  the  site  of  the  reservoir  it  would  utilize  a 
very  large  proportion,  probably  all  of  the  ma- 
terial of  that  structure  for  foundations,  inside 
walls,  arches,  lining,  terraces,  etc.,  and  thereby 
save  the  city  not  only  the  expense  of  removing 
this  material,  but  the  expense  also  of  providing 
such  material  in  case  the  city  had  to  re-erect  the 
City  Hall  elsewhere. 

"  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  that  you  make  an  effort  to  have 
these  bills  so  amended  as  to  give  the  city  author- 
ities the  power  to  deal  with  this  City  Hall  prob- 
lem as,  upon  due  inquiry,  shall  appear  to  be  most 
in  harmony  with  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 
"  JOHN  BIGELOW." 


THE    COLLECTION     OF     NEWSPAPERS 
AND  SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS. 

THIS  most  difficult  and  patience-tiring  depart- 
ment of  library  work  is  considered  at  some  length 
in  the  reports  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
Library  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library. 

"  Our  newspaper  department,"  say  the  trustees 
of  the  former  library,  "  has  grown  with  surprising 
rapidity  since  our  last  report.  It  has  attained  pro- 
portions that  give  us  pride  and  satisfaction.  If 
this  society  had  never  done  any  other  work  than 
collect  our  remarkable  library  of  newspapers,  it 
would  have  entitled  those  who  achieved  it  to  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  repaid  the  latter  for  every  cent  of  its  outlay. 
There  are  but  few  collections  of  newspapers  in 
the  Union  which  are  larger  and  more  valuable 
than  ours,  and  certainly  none  where  more  care 
and  attention  are  bestowed  on  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  the  issues  of  the  press.  The 
amount  of  labor  which  has  to  be  spent  on  this  de- 
partment would  hardly  be  understood  by  any  one 
except  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  that 
work.  The  flimsy  nature  of  the  paper  used  by 
newspapers  nowadays  has  been  referred  to  in 
our  previous  reports.  Its  quality  is  steadily  de- 
teriorating, and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
newspapers  which  we  take  reach  us  in  a  very  di- 
lapidated state,  being  torn,  and  some  very  badly 
so.  All  these  must  be  very  carefully  repaired 
with  transparent  paper,  and  this,  where  there  are 
so  many,  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time.  Then 
many  of  the  papers,  especially  the  large  dailies, 
which  consist  of  several  leaves,  reach  us  badly 
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registered, 'so  that  if  bound  in  that  shape,  the 
edges  of  the  printed  matter  would  often  be  cut 
away.  They  have  to  be  taken  apart,  often  by 
saturating  the  paste,  straightened  out,  and  re- 
pasted  and  refolded.  At  regular  intervals  they 
are  despatched  to  the  bindery.  On  the  return 
from  the  binder  each  volume  must  be  carefully 
examined  to  see  whether  the  papers  are  all  fast- 
ened securely,  and  arranged  in  the  proper  chron- 
ological order. 

"  All  libraries  have  had  reason  to  complain  of 
the  mutilating  of  newspaper  files  by  persons 
using  them.  This  class  of  books  seems  to  be 
exposed  to  that  kind  of  mutilation  more  than  any 
other.  At  one  of  our  meetings  not  long  ago  a 
member  gave  an  account  of  the  destruction,  by 
a  person  who  was  interested  in  destroying  the 
evidence  contained  in  a  newspaper  advertisement 
which  affected  the  title  of  valuable  property,  of 
every  copy  of  that  advertisement  in  all  the  files 
of  the  paper  containing  it.  Our  own  file  was  one 
which  suffered  from  this  shameful  plot.  Other 
means,  more  dishonorable,  are  resorted  to,  to 
accomplish  the  same  end.  Not  long  ago,  a  per- 
son offered  our  librarian  a  bribe  of  $50  if  he 
would  turn  his  back  a  moment  and  not  see  the 
person  tear  from  a  newspaper  volume  a  leaf  con- 
taining an  article  which  he  wished  to  obliterate. 

"  One  of  the  departments  of  our  work  which 
requires  more  time  and  exactness  than  any  other 
is  that  of  collecting  serials  —  that  is,  the  annual 
reports  of  bodies,  societies,  or  corporations,  and 
all  other  regular  publications  which  are  issued 
from  the  press  at  stated  intervals.  The  impor- 
tance and  value  of  this  portion  of  our  collections 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  labor  laid  out 
on  it.  The  vast  number  of  reports  of  the  innu- 
merable boards,  commissions,  bureaus,  societies, 
secret  orders,  institutions  of  learning  and  science, 
all  of  which  are  so  valuable  and  so  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  after  some  time  has  elapsed  from 
their  publication,  renders  necessary  vigilant  and 
prompt  systems  for  collecting  them  at  the  time 
of  their  issue.  The  steps  which  our  librarian 
takes  to  hunt  up  copies,  and  the  disappointments 
experienced,  would  in  some  cases  make  an  inter- 
esting story,  which  but  few,  except  those  who 
had  tried  the  difficult  task  of  searching  for  old 
pamphlets,  could  realize  fully.  Sometimes  we 
are  appalled  by  the  reflection  that,  after  all  our 
persistent  efforts  to  gather  serials,  we  get  such  a 
disappointing  proportion  of  the  great  list  that  we 
seek  for.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  gather 
in  these  transient  waifs  of  the  printer's  art  is  to 
beg  them  from  everybody  who  has  them  and 
who  can  be  persuaded  to  send  them  to  us.  To 
this  end  postal-card  requests  for  the  needed 
pamphlet  are  sent  out  annually,  and  from  this 
source  we  are  building  up  our  truly  valuable  de- 
partment of  serials.  There  are  but  few  people 
who,  on  being  politely  asked  for  such  a  favor, 
will  not  respond  in  the  affirmative;  and  thus,  by 
our  '  keeping  everlastingly  at  it,'  we  are  accumu- 
lating in  our  library  a  wealth  of  this  material 
which,  one  day,  will  be  of  incredible  value,  sim- 
ply because  we  have  had  the  foresight  to  gather 
and  preserve  these  perishable  little  publications, 


which  undoubtedly  no  other  person  and  no  other 
library  has  taken  the  care  to  do. 

"  The  '  eternal  vigilance  '  which  is  the  '  price 
of  liberty'  is  also  the  price  of  getting  our  collec- 
tions complete.  Hunting  for  missing  numbers 
of  serials  is  often  a  very  vexatious  and  fruitless 
task.  The  letters  written,  the  visits  to  persons, 
the  searches  in  garrets  or  closets,  and  '  begging ' 
requests,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  are  a  part 
of  the  history  of  almost  every  pamphlet  gained 
to  our  store.  Securing  missing  numbers,  espe- 
cially the  older  ones,  is  vexation  and  vanity  of 
spirit  oftentimes.  Sometimes  this  search  would 
be  pursued  for  years  until  victory  was  won,  and 
the  fugitive  pamphlet  was  at  last  fitted  in  its 
niche.  Sometimes  the  effort  to  fill  a  desperately 
incomplete  set  is  much  like  the  story  of  the  man 
who  took  a  bung-hole  to  a  cooper  and  desired  to 
have  a  barrel  made  around  it." 

Mr.  Kephart,  of  the  St.  Louis  Library,  speaks 
as  follows  of  the  fine  collection  of  serials  in  his 
charge  : 

"  Our  library  now  possesses  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  government  publications  in  the 
West.  The  intrinsic  value  of  these  has  been 
sadly  underrated  in  the  past.  Until  recently 
their  distribution  has  been  haphazard  and  inter- 
mittent, and  so  little  pains  was  taken  in  former 
years  to  preserve  them  that  even  the  United 
States  government  itself  has  not  a  complete  set 
of  its  own  publications.  To  some  extent  this 
carelessness  was  due  to  ignorance  of  the  contents 
of  most  of  the  volumes,  partly  excusable  from 
the  lack  of  proper  indexes,  and  to  the  fact  that 
continuous  sets  rarely  fell  into  the  same  hands. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  stated  broadly 
that  the  scholarly  research  into  the  political  and 
social  development  of  our  country  is  impossible 
without  access  to  the  publications  of  the  central 
government,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  science  or 
art  on  which  material  invaluable  to  the  specialist 
does  not  exist  somewhere  in  the  same  labyrinth. 
The  recent  publication  of  catalogues  and  index- 
es to  public  documents  has  stimulated  the  de- 
mand for  them;  but,  unfortunately,  the  long  neg- 
lect to  preserve  the  documents  has  made  many 
of  them  practically  unobtainable. 

"  If  the  case  is  bad  with  respect  to  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Federal  government  it  is  still 
worse  with  those  of  the  various  States  and  muni- 
cipalities. More  than  one  State  department  is 
paying  good  prices  to  second-hand  booksellers 
for  copies  of  its  own  reports.  My  attention  has 
frequently  been  called  to  the  poverty  of  our 
shelves  in  works  of  this  nature.  The  geological 
reports  of  the  different  States  are  asked  for  by 
geologists,  miners,  and  engineers;  the  agricult- 
ural reports  are  wanted  by  entomologists  and 
chemists;  physicians  and  others  desire  the  pub- 
lications of  the  State  boards  of  health;  students 
of  political  and  social  problems  cannot  work  to 
advantage  without  the  State  reports  on  labor  sta- 
tistics and  charities;  and  these  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples out  of  many  that  might  be  cited  of  the 
every-day  usefulness  of  a  class  of  works  which, 
at  one  time  or  other,  might  have  been  had  for 
the  asking." 
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LOCAL   DELIVERIES   AND   LIBRARY 
INFLUENCE. 

IN  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  Public  Library,  the  question  is  raised 
whether  a  system  of  local  deliveries,  is  not,  in  a 
degree,  less  directly  beneficial  to  the  public  than 
is  generally  supposed.  It  is  claimed  that  one 
person  visiting  the  library,  there  looking  over 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  books  and  maga- 
zines, should  receive  more  direct  benefit  than 
two  who  chose  their  book  numbers  from  catalogs 
and  left  their  cards  at  the  nearest  branch. 

"  We  may  be  said  now,"  say  the  trustees,  "  to 
reach  all  portions  of  the  city  by  our  system  of 
local  deliveries.  Our  whole  policy  should  be  to 
give  every  possible  facility  through  local  deliver- 
ies, but  always  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that 
these  deliveries,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
afford  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  main  library." 

The  influence  of  the  library  upon  children  is 
also  touched  upon : 

"Visitors  to  the  library  are  often  misled  in 
their  impressions  by  coming  in  just  after  the 
schools  are  dismissed  and  finding  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  children  as  quite  to  outnumber  the 
adults.  If  they  came  in  at  other  hours  of  the  day 
it  would  seem  quite  otherwise,  although  it  must 
be  remembered,  even  then,  that  many  parents 
send  their  children  for  the  books  which  the  par- 
ents read.  So  far  as  the  real  demands  of  the  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  the  introduction  of  a  special 
revolving  case  for  them  has  made  a  great  differ- 
ence. There  are  multitudes  of  boys,  for  instance, 
who  see  no  books  at  home,  and  whose  one  liter- 
ary yearning  is  for  an  indefinite  supply  of  some 
particular  author.  After  they  have  had,  on  a 
few  successive  days,  the  painful  experience  of 
applying  for  book  after  book  by  their  favorite 
author  and  finding  every  book  to  be  out,  it  is 
easy  for  the  observant  librarian  to  tempt  them  in- 
side the  railing  and  show  them  the  revolving 
case  in  which  there  are  dozens  of  books  equally 
interesting,  although  by  authors  whose  very 
names  are  unknown  to  them.  Nor  are  these 
necessarily  story-books,  for  there  are  many  books 
of  adventure  and  travel  which  prove  as  fascinat- 
ng,  and  have  to  be  duplicated  as  much  for  the 
library  as  any  story-book.  The  boy  thus  learns 
the  lesson  that  there  are  many  books  by  many 
authors,  and  on  many  subjects  ;  and  the  mere 
process  of  selecting  a  single  book  for  himself  may 
do  more  for  him  than  having  half  a  dozen  pre- 
scribed by  others.  However  it  may  be  else- 
where, it  is  perfectly  sure  in  a  library  that  the 
main  work  must  be  done  by  drawing,  not  by 
driving." 

The  chief  demand  for  German  in  the  Cambridge 
Library  "is  in  the  scientific  direction,  and  it  is 
rather  a  disappointment  to  find  the  literary  use 
of  German  to  be  as  yet  so  small  among  our  read- 
ers. On  the  other  hand  the  demand  for  French 
books  is  more  literary  than  scientific ;  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ablest  French  novelists,  as  Victor 
Hugo,  Balzac,  and  Daudet,  are  in  constant  de- 
mand. There  is  a  large  and  somewhat  uneducated 
French-Canadian  population  in  Cambridge  which 
we  have  yet  scarcely  reached.  Our  efforts  to 


reach  our  Swedish  fellow-citizens  are  beginning 
to  succeed  after  a  year  or  two  of  discouragement, 
and  we  are  planning  to  make  additional  purchases 
for  their  benefit. 

"  The  one  class  of  our  citizens  which  we  find 
the  hardest  to  reach  is  the  very  class  at  which 
we  have  aimed  most  sedulously  from  the  begin- 
ning; namely,  the  intelligent  young  mechanics 
needing  technical  instruction.  From  the  very 
time  of  the  removal  of  the  library  we  have  taken 
pains  to  provide  technical  books  for  this  class, 
and  for  the  last  two  winters  have  provided  a 
special  expert  adviser,  one  evening  in  the  week 
—  the  fact  being  widely  advertised  last  winter 
through  our  large  manufacturing  establishments. 
We  have  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  some 
large  employers  and  of  others  possessing  great 
influence  with  the  class  at  which  we  aim.  We 
know  that  in  other  places,  as  in  Worcester,  great 
use  is  made  of  the  public  library  by  this  very 
class  for  technical  instruction.  Possibly  we 
may  find  it  well  at  some  period  to  establish  a 
branch  library,  in  the  Lower  Port,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  reaching  this  class.  As  it  is,  we 
have  reached  very  thoroughly  the  schools  and 
the  homes  of  Cambridge;  we  have  reached  the 
literary  and  artistic  clubs,  and  we  seem  to  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  churches,  without  ex- 
ception; but  the  machine-shops  we  do  not  yet 
reach." 


BINDINGS   IN   LIBRARIES. 

LIBRARIAN  HORACE  KEPHART,  in  the  47th  an- 
nual report  of  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library, 
makes  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  binding  deterioration.  He  says  : 

"  Duodecimos  and  smaller  books  are  mostly 
bound  in  half  leather  with  tight  backs.  Other 
books  are  bound  either  in  half  morocco  or  can- 
vas. We  had  melancholy  evidence  on  our 
shelves  that  leather  bindings  should  be  used  as 
sparingly  as  possible  in  our  library.  We  have 
several  thousand  volumes  which  were  once  in 
substantial -bindings  but  have  simply  dropped  to 
pieces,  not  from  excessive  handling  but  from 
chemical  change.  To  some  extent  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  gas  was  used  in  the  old 
library  building,  and  that  many  books  were 
shelved  near  the  ceiling  in  a  stratum  of  hot  air. 
It  is  also  true  that  genuine  morocco  is  unobtain- 
able in  St.  Louis,  the  leather  going  by  that  name 
being  an  imitation,  the  so-called  '  American 
morocco,'  which  is  not  made  from  goat-skins. 
Neither  of  these  facts,  however,  nor  both  com- 
bined, will  account  for  the  excessive  deteriora- 
tion which  is  still  going  on  in  our  leather  bindings. 
In  our  new  building  we  use  electric  lights  exclu- 
sively, and  the  books  are  shelved  within  arm's- 
reach.  Moreover,  the  decay  is  only  a  little  less 
rapid  in  genuine  morocco  leather  than  in  the 
imitation.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  rows  of 
British  Patent  Specifications  to  see  that  some 
agency  is  at  work  more  destructive  than  any  yet 
mentioned.  Some  of  these  specifications,  bound 
in  the  best  of  English  morocco,  which  were 
placed  in  the  library  as  late  as  1888,  are  already 
hard  and  dry  to  the  touch  as  though  the  oil  had 
been  roasted  out  of  them  in  an  oven. 
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"  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  smoke 
nuisance  is  responsible  for  this  deterioration.  It 
is  not  the  carbon  of  the  soot,  but  some  other 
chemical  agency  accompanying  it,  that  does  the 
mischief.  Every  kind  of  leather  is  affected,  calf 
no  more  than  morocco,  if  indeed  as  much,  owing 
to  its  close-grained  structure.  Cloth  is  not  in- 
jured, nor  is  canvas.  The  latter  material  we 
are  now  using  almost  exclusively  for  periodicals, 
and  very  largely  for  other  classes  of  books, 
octavos  and  upwards.  It  will  outwear  any 
leather,  is  cheaper,  and  is  quite  neat  when  fin- 
ished with  a  red  leather  label.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  it  soils  easily,  on  account  of  its 
coarse  texture.  Only  hempen  or  linen  canvas  is 
used,  as  cotton  duck  soon  wears  fuzzy." 


POPULAR   BOOKS   IN   LIBRARIES. 

THE  preferences  of  public  library  readers  in 
respect  to  books  and  authors  is  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Library.  The  following  summarizes  the  state- 
ments made: 

"  First  as  to  the  authors  who  are  no  longer  in 
demand,  and  in  this  list  is  Rider  Haggard,  who 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  all  the  vogue  ;  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  has  met  nearly  the  same  fate; 
there  is  some  demand  for  the  "  Wrecker,"  his  la- 
test work.  "  Looking  Backward"  has  apparent- 
ly sent  Bellamy  to  the  rear,  for  no  one  ever  asks 
for  him  now.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  shone 
like  a  meteor  after  the  publication  of  "  Robert 
Elsmere,"  has  gone  to  rest  with  "  David  Grieve." 
Kipling,  the  erratic  and  irrepressible  Anglo-Indi- 
an, is  not  in  the  running.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  Mrs. 
Southworth,  Ouida,  and  Agnes  Fleming  are  on 
the  dropped  list  here  with  a  very  large  number, 
and  their  constituency  is  not  growing.  The  pro- 
lific and  versatile  Balzac  has  had  his  day,  and  it 
appears  to  be  past. 

"The  writers  in  great  demand  are  J.  M.  Bar- 
rie,  whose  "  Little  Minister  "  is  all  the  vogue. 
Mme.  Carey  is  another  great  favorite,  as  is  also 
Miss  Alcott  and  Hawthorne,  and  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  maintains  a  perennial  popularity.  Shake- 
speare is  extensively  called  for,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  university  extension  course,  where  the  bard 
is  a  subject  of  study.  Lew  Wallace's  '•  Ben  Hur  " 
is  immensely  popular,  and  there  are  25  cop- 
ies of  this  work  in  the  public  library  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  works  that  are  in  steady  use 
are  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charles  Dickens, 
William  Black,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Georg 
Ebers,  E.  P.  Roe,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mrs. 
Craik,  Jules  Verne,  Oliver  Optic,  Mrs.  Burnett, 
Louise  Alcott,  G.  A.  Henty,  Alexander  Dumas, 
Charles  Lever,  J.  G.  Holland,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Marion  Crawford,  Castlemon, 
Alger,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  W.  D.  Howells,  Sted- 
man,  Frank  Stockton,  Mark  Twain,  Henry  James, 
Bret  Harte,  Besant,  Hardy,  Goldsmith,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Washington  Irving,  Thoreau, 
Longfellow,  Lowell, Wordsworth,  Milton,  Moore, 
Robert  Browning,  Shelley,  Byron,  Tennyson, 
Chas.  Dudley  Warner,  W.  C.  Bryant,  T.  B.  Al- 
drich;  and  for  fairy  tales  Andersen  and  Grimm, 
and  Isabella  Alden  for  juvenile  stories.  Ruskin, 


Bacon,  Emerson,  Bryce's  "  American  Common- 
wealth," Prescott's  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Park- 
man's  Works,  and  classics  like  "Meditations" 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  Discourses"  of  Epictetus, 
and  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  Pope's  or  Bryant's  trans- 
lation, are  much  in  vogue. 

"  Among  the  religious  works  commonly  called 
for  are  Drummond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spirit- 
ual World,"  Spurgeon's  sermons  and  life,  Dr. 
Pierson's  "  Divine  Art  of  Preaching,"  the  "  Heart 
of  the  Gospel,"  and  especially  his  work  on  mis- 
sions; Thomas  a  Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Havergal,  a  writer  of  devotional  works;  Dr. 
Briggs'  writings;  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce's"  Training  of 
the  Twelve;  "  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Canon  Farrar 
very  largely;  Rev.  J.  Thain  Davidson's  book  for 
young  men,  "  How  to  Succeed;"  Andrew  Mur- 
ray's "  Abide  in  Christ,"  Bishop  Hurst's  "  Indi- 
ka,"  being  a  work  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  India. 

"John  Fiske's  "Discovery  of  America"  and 
his  "Critical  Periods  in  American  History"  are 
both  in  wide  demand,  Columbus  being  now  prom- 
inently before  the  American  people.  In  fact,  all 
of  Mr.  Fiske's  writings  are  very  popular." 


BOOKS  STOLEN   FROM    NEW  YORK   LI- 
BRARIES. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  March  4  Theodorus  Olyn- 
thus  Douglas,  a  young  Greek  student  and  writer, 
was  arrested  in  New  York  City  for  stealing  books 
from  the  Astor  Library  and  the  library  of  Colum- 
bia College.  The  thefts  were  discovered  by  a 
mere  accident.  Columbia  College  employs  a  man 
to  frequent  book-stores  and  auction-rooms  on  the 
lookout  for  valuable  old  volumes.  This  man  sev- 
eral days  before  had  reported  to  George  H.  Ba- 
ker, the  college  librarian,  that  five  of  the  costli- 
est volumes  in  the  Columbia  Library  were  exposed 
for  sale  in  Bangs'  auction-rooms  on  Broadway. 
Mr.  Baker  on  investigation  found  that  the  books 
were  missing,  and  the  matter  was  reported,  by 
order  of  President  Seth  Low,  to  Inspector  Mc- 
Laughlin,  who  detailed  detectives  to  investigate 
the  case.  At  the  auction-rooms  it  was  learned 
that  the  volumes  brad  been  purchased  from  Alfred 
J.  Bowden,  of  Mitchell's,  830  Broadway.  Mr. 
Bowden,  when  questioned,  explained  that  he  had 
purchased  three  of  the  books  from  Douglas, 
and  the  remaining  two  from  W.  E.  Benjamin, 
751  Broadway,  who  said  he  had  bought  them 
from  Douglas.  The  title-pages,  bearing  the  li- 
brary stamp,  had  been  cut.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
had  also  bought  an  old  history  of  New  York 
which  came  from  the  Astor  Library.  When 
Douglas  was  arrested  he  had  under  his  arms  two 
volumes  of  a  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North 
America,  Undertaken  by  Order  of  the  French 
King,"  by  Paul  de  Charlevoix,  1761.  They  had 
been  stolen  from  the  Astor  Library.  On  reaching 
his  rooms  at  the  Alpine,  55  W.  33d  St.,  the  po- 
lice found  30  books  from  the  Astor  Library 
and  113  volumes  from  the  Columbia  College  Li- 
brary. There  were  a  complete  set  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  two  parchment-covered  Spensers,  and  an  old 
set  of  "  Plutarch's  Lives."  The  detectives  also 
learned  that  the  thief  had  sold  eight  books  from 
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the  Astor  Library  to  Woodward,  of  56  Nassau 
Street,  for  $103.  He  had  taken  an  Ovid  and  a 
Zarate  from  the  Astor  Library  and  sold  them  to 
Librarian  Baker,  of  Columbia  College,  for  §So. 
Douglas  had  also  sold  to  book  dealers  other  than 
those  mentioned  large  numbers  of  valuable  books 
which  he  had  stolen. 

The  prisoner  is  a  native  of  Greece,  25  years 
old.  He  lost  his  parents  when  a  child  and  was 
adopted  by  an  American,  with  whom  he  lived 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  until  1884,  when  he  studied 
for  3  or  4  years  at  Rome.  He  returned  to  Amer- 
ica and  for  3  years  studied  at  Yale  College,  but 
did  not  graduate.  In  the  spring  of  1892  he  went 
again  to  Rome,  whence  he  returned  to  this  city 
in  October  last.  Representing  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent of  archaeology  he  engaged  apartments  at  the 
Alpine,  and  introduced  himself  at  the  two  libra- 
ries not  only  as  a  student  but  as  private  secretary 
for  J.  C.  Pumpelly,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club  and  the  New  York  Genea- 
logical and  Biographical  Society.  He  claimed  to 
have  been  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  is  said 
to  have  written  scientific  and  historical  articles 
for  The  Antiquarian,  Lippincott' s ,  Harper's,  The 
Century,  and  other  magazines. 

Douglas  was  arraigned  in  Jefferson  Market 
Police  Court  on  the  morning  of  March  7.  The 
charge  against  him  was  made  by  Oscar  Bierstadt, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library.  He 
waived  examination  and  was  held  for  trial  in  de- 
fault of  $5000  bail.  His  stealings  are  estimated 
at  over  $2000. 

FOR    A    PRIZE    LIST    OF    POPULAR    LI. 
BRARY   BOOKS. 

WITH  the  view  of  obtaining  a  reliable  consen- 
sus of  opinion  as  to  the  150  most  popular  library 
books,  Tait,  Sons  &  Co.,  publishers,  31  Union 
Square,  N.,  New  York  City,  offer  a  complete  set 
of  their  Rugby  Edition,  a  standard  illustrated 
series,  comprising  150  selected  titles,  as  a  pre- 
mium to  the  librarian  furnishing  a  list  containing 
the  largest  number  of  titles,  which  an  analysis 
of  the  returns  from  500  of  the  leading  librarians 
of  this  country,  who  have  been  asked  to  compete, 
shall  show  to  be  the  most  popular.  A  further 
premium  of  100  titles  is  offered  as  a  second 
prize.  The  premiums  are  for  the  librarians  per- 
sonally, the  titles  preferred  to  be  selected  from 
the  Rugby  Edition  by  the  successful  competitor. 
Works  of  which  the  copyright  is  still  in  existence 
are  excluded  from  the  competition,  as  are  also 
theological,  scientific,  historical,  and  poetical 
works. 

Intending  competitors  are  requested  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  competition  to  notify 
the  publishers  by  card  of  their  intention  to  com- 
pete, and  all  lists  must  be  received  not  later  than 
Monday,  April  3.  Librarians  are  urged  to  send 
in  their  lists  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Each  premium  volume  will  be  suitably  inscribed 
in  a  way  to  commemorate  the  occasion,  and  the 
name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  pub- 
lished in  any  3  newspapers  which  he  or  she  may 
designate.  A  copy  of  the  successful  list  will  also 
be  sent  to  each  librarian  requesting  it,  as  a  guide 
to  the  popular  taste. 


Stale  Cibrarg  Associations. 


CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA  TION. 

THE  association  met  in  the  library  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  in  Hartford,  Feb. 
22.  On  account  of  the  severe  storm  only  22  per- 
sons were  present.  President  Van  Name  in  his 
opening  address  congratulated  Hartford  on  its 
new  libraries,  alluded  to  the  library  bill  now 
ready  to  go  before  the  legislature,  and  spoke  of 
the  working  of  the  international  copyright  act 
and  the  necessity  of  revising  the  present  copy- 
right law.  The  Rev.  W:  De  Loss  Love  made  a 
short  speech  of  welcome  for  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety, referring  to  the  relations  between  schools, 
public  libraries  and  historical  collections,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  new  style  librarian, 
and  the  duty  of  educated  men  to  use  every  means 
of  interesting  the  reading  public  in  University 
Extension,  Chautauqua,  and  other  societies  cul- 
tivating children's  taste  for  history,  and  relieving 
libraries  of  an  excessive  demand  for  novels. 

The  president,  Mr.  Van  Name,  explained  the 
bill  for  a  State  library  commission. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Robinson,  of  the  Otis  Library, 
Norwich,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  humor- 
ous side  of  a  librarian's  life,"  quoting  among 
other  titles  of  books  asked  for  "  Thrust  out  of 
Paradise  "  ("  Driven  back  to  Eden  "),  "  A  total 
wreck  "  ("  An  utter  failure  "),  "  A  good-looking 
country  girl"  ("A  fair  Barbarian"),  "Just  so 
regardless"  ("Sartor  resartus  "),  "  Santaberry 
Chinese  "  ("Canterbury  chimes"),  "  Dikkaplin" 
("  Discipline  "),"  Something  rigid"  ("An  orig- 
inal belle"),  "a  book  that  is  sad  and  hero- 
like,"  "a  sort  of  a  thickish  book  for  somebody 
who  reads  very  fast,"  returned  the  next  day  for 
"  one  with  more  religion  in  it."  The  paper's 
only  defect  was  its  shortness. 

The  following  list  of  officers  was  unanimously 
elected:  President,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  of 
Trinity  College;  vice-presidents,  H.  F.  Bassett, 
of  the  Silas  Bronson  Library,  Waterbury;  W.  A. 
Borden,  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  New  Ha- 
ven; Miss  M.  A.  Richardson,  of  the  New  London 
Public  Library;  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Robbins,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Robinson, 
of  the  Otis  Library,  Norwich;  treasurer,  W.  J. 
Hills,  of  the  Bridgeport  Public  Library;  secretary, 
Miss  Louise  M.  Carrington,  of  the  Beardsley  Li- 
brary, West  Winsted;  assistant  secretary,  Miss 
Nellie  W.  Chaffee,  of  the  East  Haddam  Public 
Library,  Moodus. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  scrap-books 
on  special  subjects  in  libraries,  invitations  were 
received  from  the  Watkinson  Library",  the  li- 
brary of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Newton  Case 
Library  for  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Stetson  exhibited  several  pages  of  his  new 
author,  title,  and  subject  lists  printed  by  the  lino- 
type process,  which  he  has  found  inexpensive 
and  usually  free  from  errors,  but  not  equal  to 
the  best  printing.  The  meeting  adjourned  for 
luncheon,  and  at  2  o'clock  visited  the  large  and 
interesting  display  of  historical  portraits  in  the 
Watkinson  Library,  and  such  other  libraries  as 
the  storm  permitted. 
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COLORADO   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  following  call  was  sent  to  library  people 
throughout  the  State  early  in  December  : 

DENVER,  COLO.,  Dec.  12,  1892. 

A  meeting  of  those  interested  in  libraries  will  be  held 
at  3  p.m.,  Thursday,  December  29,  at  the  High  School, 
District  Number  One,  Denver.  The  following  question 
will  be  discussed : 

"  Is  it  advisable  to  organize  an  association  of  librarians 
for  such  purposes  as  the  following  ? 

"(i)  To  stimulate  library  interests  in  Colorado  by 
means  of  addresses,  articles  in  the  press,  circulation  of 
printed  matter  and  other  proper  means. 

"  (a)  To  promote  co-operation  among  the  librarians  of 
Colorado. 

"(3)  To  co-operate  with  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation in  promoting  general  library  interests. 

"  (4)  To  gather  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to  the  li- 
braries of  the  State. 

"  (5)    To  consider  library  legislation,  etc." 

Should  it  be  decided  at  the  meeting  to  form  a  perma- 
nent organization,  a  constitution,  similar  to  that  out- 
lined below,  might  be  considered.  This  draft  is  the  out- 
come of  a  comparison  of  the  constitutions  of  similar 
associations  in  other  States. 

i.  This  association  shall  be  called  The  Colorado  Li- 
brary Association. 

a.  Its  objects  shall  be  to  promote  the  library  interests 
of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

3.  Any  person  engaged  in  library  work  or  interested 
in  the  objects  above  stated  may  become  a  member  on  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  ($1.00). 

4.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  con- 
stitute the  executive  committee,  which  shall  have  power 
to  act  for  the  association  in  the  intervals  between  its 
meetings. 

5.  A  meeting  shall  be  held  during  the  session  of  the 
Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  executive  committee  may  determine. 

6.  Dues  for  necessary  expenses  shall  not  exceed  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  per  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  will  attend  this  meeting.  This 
circular  is  not  sent  out  to  forestall  criticism  or  sugges- 
tions, but  simply  to  suggest  to  you  a  possible  course  ol 
procedure.  (Signed) 

J.  C.  DANA,  Libn.  Pub.  Lib. 

C.  R.  DUDLEY,  Libn.  Merc.  Lib. 

B.  M.  LEWIS,  Libn.  Y.  M.C.A.  Lib. 

N.  B.  Cov,  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instr. 

In  response  to  this  call  a  number  of  librarians 
from  Denver  and  other  parts  of  the  State  met  in 
the  East  Denver  High  School  building,  December 
29.  After  a  brief  discussion  they  resolved  to 
organize  a  library  association,  and  elected  the 
following  officers : 

President,  J.  C.  Dana,  Denver  Public  Library 
vice-presidents,  S.  F.  McCreery,  State  Norma 
School  Library,  Greeley  ;  B.  M.  Lewis,  Y.  M.  C 
A.  Library,  Denver  ;  M.  Chapman,  McClellanc 
Library,  Pueblo  ;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  R 
Dudley,  Mercantile  Library,  Denver. 

The  constitution   quoted   above  was  adoptee 
except   as   to  clause  5,  which  was  changed  to 
read  as  follows  :   "  Two  stated  meetings  shall  be 
held  each  year  —  one  during  the  session  of  the 
Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  othe 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  June.     Other  meet 
ings  shall  be  held  at  such  times  as  the  executiv 
committee  may  determine." 

The  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  ap 
point  committees  on  legislation,  library  statistic 
and  publication  and  library  promotion.  It  i 
expected  that  a  special  meeting  will  be  called  a 
an  early  date,  when  matters  of  importance  will  b 
discussed. 


dlubs. 


MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  eleventh  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  in 
Boston,  at  the  Boston  University,  on  Wednes- 
ay,  Feb.  15. 

President  Fletcher  called  the  meeting  to  order 

t  2  p.m.     In  opening  he  spoke  of  New  Hamp- 

hire  being  the  first  State  to  pass  a  law  granting 

permission  to  towns  to  establish  libraries,  and 

Massachusetts  the  first  to  pass  the  law  providing 

iccuniary  assistance,  querying  whether  Massa- 

husetts  would  be  first  to  require  every  town  to 

make  an  appropriation  for  a  library's  support, 

and  if  the  club  should  take  any  steps  in  the 

matter. 

Miss  Morse  wished  to  know  the  feelings  of  the 
members  on  this  subject ;  she  felt  that  the  State 
should  not  force  the  towns  lest  it  strike  at  their 
ndependence  —  that  each  town  should  take  the 
nitiative.  Miss  Hayward  moved  that  the  chair 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  report  later 
what  action  the  club  ought  to  take.  The  chair 
appointed  Miss  Hayward,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Chase. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  was  the  pay  of 
ibrary  assistants.  Mr.  Fletcher  said  there  were 
two  classes  of  workers  :  those  who  have  had  no 
special  training,  who  work  for  nothing,  in  the 
hope  of  working  into  a  permanent  place  when  a 
vacancy  occurs,  and  those  who  have  had  training 
and  possess  special  ability.  He  thought  with 
regard  to  the  latter  that  there  should  be  some 
systematized  regulations  as  to  hours  and  pay- 
ments. It  was  stated  that  at  the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  and  at  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li- 
brary pupil  substitutes  are  employed,  who  work 
for  what  they  learn.  Mr.  Cutter  said  that  he 
ceased  to  take  pupil  assistants,  as  he  had  found 
work  done  for  nothing  dear  work,  unless  the 
assistant  when  trained  became  part  of  the  library 
force;  in  that  case  the  time  spent  in  training  was 
well  spent.  Mr.  Houghton  thought  we  should 
not  wish  to  have  any  one  work  for  nothing  — 
that  all  ought  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Birtwell  felt 
that  librarians  have  a  responsibility  as  to  the 
salaries  of  assistants;  that  they  ought  to  see  that 
the  community  deals  fairly,  for  it  is  only  fair  play 
that  assistants  should  be  able  to  live  in  such  a 
way  as  they  ought  to  live,  and  that  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  should  guide  the  com- 
munity to  right  moral  views.  Mr.  Cutter  thought 
public  opinion  was  advancing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, as  in  1858  women  were  paid  6  cents  an  hour 
at  Harvard,  which  was  increased  after  6  months' 
service  to  6J. 

From  the  various  figures  given  it  seems  that 
first  assistants  have  from  $500  to  $800,  delivery- 
desk  attendants  from  $400  to  $500,  and  runners 
from  6  to  10  cents  an  hour. 

The  report  on  Lists  of  Books,  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Concord  meeting,  was  next  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Jones  spoke  of  the  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  getting  the  books  needed,  since  the 
Library  Bureau  is  not  ready  yet.  It  will  begin 
with  the  books  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Library  within 
a  few  months,  but  will  not  take  current  books 
for  some  time.  Miss  Bean  feared  that  under  the 
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proposed  plan  notices  of  books  could  could  not 
be  distributed  quickly  enough  to  be  of  use.  Mr. 
Birtwell  hoped  the  discarded  books  might  be 
specified  as  well  as  those  recommended. 

In  view  of  the  Library  Bureau  having  deferred 
its  action,  it  was  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a 
committee'  to  whom  this  report  be  referred  for 
future  action,  and  the  same  committee  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  at  7:30  p.m. 
Mr.  Jones  presented  the  subject  of  Delivery- 
Desk  Difficulties.  He  said  that  the  delivery- 
desk  attendant  must  be  a  person  of  special  quali- 
fications; there  must  be  true  politeness,  patience, 
control  of  temper,  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  quick 
perception,  knowledge  of  books,  a  readiness, 
after  having  freely  received,  to  freely  give.  He 
mentioned  five  points  on  which  the  public  is  in- 
clined to  take  exception.  In  coming  to  be  reg- 
istered one  will  occasionally  refuse  to  furnish  a 
reference ;  and  in  this  connection  comes  the 
question,  how  often  is  re-registration  advisable  ? 
Second,  people  will  come  without  numbers  on 
their  cards,  will  neglect  to  cross  out  numbers, 
and  will  frequently  dispute  dates.  Then,  too, 
they  consider  fine  notices  an  insult,  and  the  Sa- 
lem Library  now  sends  sealed  notices  instead  of 
postal  cards.  As  to  renewing  books,  shall  peo- 
ple be  required  to  bring  the  books  back  to  the 
library  ?  Lastly,  what  shall  be  done  about  trans- 
ferring books?  If  there  are  two  copies  of  the 
book,  shall  the  other  one  be  given  out  ?  Miss 
Bean  said  they  never  transfer  at  Brookline ; 
when  a  book  is  returned  it  is  not  ready  to  go 
out  again  until  it  has  been  examined.  Miss 
Chandler  saw  no  reason  for  not  transferring. 
Mr.  Houghton  sympathized  with  Miss  Chandler, 
and  saw  no  reason  for  trouble  from  a  book  re- 
maining in  a  certain  circle  ;  in  the  case  of  differ- 
ent members  of  a  club  asking  the  transfer  of 
book  he  would  suspend  rules. 

Mr.  Whitney  told  of  a  reader  who,  having 
sent  up  the  book-number  of  one  of  George  El- 
iot's novels,  complained  that  the  wrong  book  had 
been  given  her;  what  she  wanted  was  her  "  Cross 
Marian." 

Mr.  Jones  reported  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  afternoon  that  it  was  deemed  not 
expedient  for  the  club  to  take  any  action  towards 
influencing  the  legislature  since  it  had  the 
State  Commission,  and  that  the  committee  con- 
siders it  better  to  urge  rather  than  force  towns 
to  establish  libraries. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  club  adjourned. 

ELIZABETH  P.  THURSTON,  Secretary. 

ff.  Y.  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  regular  February  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  at  the  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  corner  23d  Street  and  4th  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  City,  February  9,  1893.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  3  o'clock,  about  40  members 
being  present.  The  president,  Mr.  Berry,  called 
upon  Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  to  read  his  paper,  entitled 
"  The  Manuscript  Age,"  printed  in  this  num- 
ber. It  was  illustrated  by  numerous  examples 
of  manuscripts  and  fac-similes,  which  were  passed 
about  the  audience  for  inspection. 


Mr.  Berry.  —  The  subject  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Some 
one  may  have  some  questions  which  he  may 
wish  to  ask  Mr.  Poole. 

Mr.  Poole. — It  took  a  man  after  Wickliffe's 
time  (1384-1420)  about  ten  months  to  make  a 
copy  of  a  Bible,  and  it  cost  $200. 

Mr.  Bursch.  —  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  codex  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  —  It  is  applied  to  all  manuscripts. 

Mr.  7yier.  —  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  cor- 
rections of  statements  made  by  Mr.  Poole.  The 
word  codex  never  refers  to  a  scroll,  but  to  manu- 
scripts stitched  at  the  back  like  the  books  we 
now  use. 

Some  papyri  are  much  older  than  stone  monu- 
ments and  have  come  down  to  us  in  much  better 
condition.  The  best  authority  was  Samuel 
Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  he  says  that  the 
documents  that  have  come  down  to  us  (referring 
to  the  stone  age)  are  in  a  much  worse  state  than 
those  on  papyrus.  There  was  found  about  four 
years  since  —  in  1888,  I  believe  —  in  the  Fayyum 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  40  miles 
from  Cairo,  what  might  well  be  termed  the  wreck 
of  an  ancient  library.  There  were  some  1600 
known  papyri  before  that  time,  but  30,000  were 
then  found  in  one  collection.  It  will  take  many 
years  before  they  can  be  unrolled.  If  you  take 
charred  paper  (which  they  resemble)  and  at- 
tempt to  unroll  it  you  realize  the  difficulty 
of  this  work.  They  must  be  moistened  and  laid 
out  on  paper,  and  unrolled  with  the  utmost  care. 
Among  these  a  fragment  of  Homer  was  found 
which  contained  one-seventh  more  matter  than 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  papyrus  plant  can  be 
found  growing  in  the  fountains  in  New  York 
City,  in  Union  and  Washington  Squares.  There 
was  one  specimen  in  the  Harvard  Botanical 
Garden,  where  it  was  preserved  with  great  care; 
but  in  New  York,  in  1888,  there  was  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  about  a  dozen  plants,  from  which 
I  secured  a  stalk  some  five  feet  in  length.  I 
think  Mr.  Poole  has  done  excellent  work  in  the 
time  that  has  been  given  him,  and  congratulate 
him  upon  his  interesting  and  valuable  paper.  I 
have  been  for  twenty  years  interested  in  this  line 
of  work,  and  know  what  it  cost  him.  The  un- 
cials were  used  for  letters  of  formality  and  com- 
pliment, and  a  Roman  would  not  have  insulted  a 
friend  by  writing  to  him  in  a  running  hand;  but 
would  write  to  him  in  "  great  letters,"  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  says  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  Later  the  necessities  of  the  age  re- 
quired faster  work,  and  rapid  writers  took  the 
place  of  the  beautiful  writers,  or  calligraphers  as 
they  are  called.  The  first  five  lines  of  a  manu- 
script were  often  set  off  in  very  fine,  large, 
beautiful  characters,  which  were  then  followed 
by  others,  less  elaborate,  as  in  the  examples 
that  have  been  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Poole  this 
afternoon. 

These  books  have  come  to  us  in  all  sorts  of 
states,  found  in  the  cellars  of  old  monasteries, 
covered  with  dust,  dirt,  and  snails.  They  have 
even  been  cut  up  and  used  in  the  binding  of  other 
volumes.  Scholars  have  taken  the  greatest  care 
to  preserve  the  smallest  scrap  of  such  manu- 
scripts. 
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The  palimpsest  is  a  manuscript  in  which  the 
original  writing  has  been  erased  in  order  to  fur- 
nish writing  material  for  a  new  work.  Many 
manuscripts  of  inestimable  value  have  thus  been 
lost  to  the  world,  so  as  to  make  place  for  obscure 
theological  works. 

Mr.  Poole.  —  Sometimes  the  different  parts  of 
a  manuscript  become  separated,  and  cases  are 
known  where  fragments  of  the  same  manuscript 
can  be  found  in  the  different  libraries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Tyler.  —  Speaking  of  illustrated  manu- 
scripts, in  the  Astor  Library  is  a  large  book 
which  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  on  which  the 
gold  is  so  heavily  laid  that  it  will  take  the  heat 
from  your  hand  the  same  as  the  real  metal.  All 
our  extant  Biblical  manuscripts  have  been  writ- 
ten since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  died  in  305 
A.D.  The  destruction  of  manuscripts  has  been 
something  appalling.  In  the  French  Revolution 
90,000  were  destroyed.  Mr.  Uhler,  librarian  of 
the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  told  me 
that  he  saw  50  two-horse  truck  loads  of  the  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  Survey  sold  as  old  paper,  from  which 
he  rescued  9  sets  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

Of  one  set  of  papers  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer 
Corps  there  is  not  a  complete  copy  in  existence. 
The  entire  edition  went  to  the  paper-mill.  The 
only  vestige  of  the  work  is  a  scrap-book  con- 
sisting of  the  proof-sheets  which  Mr.  Spofford 
rescued  and  had  mounted  in  this  form. 

Many  old  manuscripts  contain  marginal  notes 
in  a  hand  differing  from  that  of  the  manuscript 
itself.  It  is  believed  that  many  collectors  sent 
their  copies  to  the  authors  to  be  corrected.  It 
was  considered  to  lend  value  to  the  book,  just 
as  we  now  take  a  book  to  the  author  for  his 
autograph.  This  may  account  for  some  of  the 
marginal  corrections. 

Mr.  Poole  then  made  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  W.  C.  Prime  would  not  be  able  to  give  his 
promised  address  until  next  fall. 

Mr.  Berry  then  stated  that  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Baker  the  programme  for  the  next 
meeting  could  not  be  given.  He  said:  "Notice 
will  be  given  of  the  subject  in  the  call  for  the 
meeting  which  will  be  held  at  the  Astor  Library." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  M.  Leip- 
ziger  was  then  read: 

"  To  the  Library  Club. 

"  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  I  beg  to  make  the  follow- 
ing explanation  in  reference  to  the  committee  appointed 
last  fall  to  bring  about  a  closer  connection  between  the 
schools  and  free  libraries. 

"A  meeting  was  held  in  November  and  a  plan  of  action 
decided  upon.  I  had  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  the 
school  principals  early  in  January,  but  my  illness  inter- 
vened. 

"  By  the  next  meeting  I  trust  matters  will  be  in  such 
shape  that  a  definite  report  can  be  presented.  Certainly, 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  liberal  board  of  apportionment 
and  the  earnest  management  of  the  libraries,  the  end  we 
desire  should  not  be  difficult  of  attainment." 

Mr.  Berry.  —  It  is  hoped  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  schools  and  libraries  may  be  held  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  season.  It  may  be  possible 
to  have  it  held  in  May. 

This  matter  needs  to  be  more  agitated.  The 
committee  seems  to  be  in  earnest;  and  those  in- 
formed on  the  subject  could  not  but  be  interested 
in  such  a  meeting.  Let  the  public  understand 
that  they  will  always  be  welcome  at  our  meetings, 


Mr.  Hill.  — With  reference  to  our  attendance, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  was  in  Boston  yester- 
day, and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Li- 
brary Association.  They  had  three  sessions, 
and  the  Chicago  Club  have  two  or  three  sessions. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  bestir  ourselves  if 
we  expect  to  retain  our  prestige. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

GEO.  WATSON  COLE,  Secretary. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  loth  regular  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Newberry  Library,  February  a,  1893. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent, W.  B.  Wickersham,  at  8  p.m.,  with  a  fair 
number  of  members  and  visitors  present.  The 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
approved  as  published  in  the  January  number  of 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Hild,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
provide  accommodation  for  visiting  librarians 
during  the  Exposition,  made  a  preliminary  per- 
sonal report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Hild  had  himself  seen  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Comfort  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  That  bureau  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  find  comfortable  accommodation  for 
large  numbers  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Exposition  grounds.  Even  a  canvass 
of  private  houses  has  been  made,  and  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  securing  good  quarters  for  all 
that  may  apply,  at  reasonable  prices.  The  bu- 
reau also  has  the  pledge  of  leading  hotel  proprie- 
tors to  reserve  rooms  at  two  weeks'  notice,  and 
the  committee  will  themselves  see  hotel  mana- 
gers near  the  grounds  to  secure  every  advantage. 
Mr.  Hild  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  having  the 
library  people  near  together  with  central  head- 
quarters, and  will  communicate  with  the  officers 
of  the  American  Library  Association  to  have  all 
information  obtainable  and  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions embodied  in  their  forthcoming  circular. 
The  committee  was  continued  for  further  work 
with  power  to  act. 

Fourteen  applicants  for  membership  were  upon 
recommendation  by  the  executive  committee 
unanimously  received. 

Mr.  Hild  moved  that  the  club  be  incorporated, 
which  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Poole  and 
unanimously  carried.  The  executive  committee 
was  instructed  to  procure  the  papers. 

Dr.  Poole  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  broad 
lines  on  which  a  reference  library  should  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained."  The  paper  was  orig- 
inally a  report  to  the  committee  on  books  of  the 
Newberry  Library,  and  was,  as  the  doctor  pref- 
aced it,  "  rather  practical  than  theoretical." 

A  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Mr. 
Hild,  Miss  Clarke,  and  the  essayist. 

Dr.  Karl  Pietsch,  of  the  Newberry,  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  history  and  bibliography  of  paleog- 
raphy." He  began  with  Mabillon's  "Deredip- 
lomatica  libri  VI,"  1681;  showed  the  share  which 
the  different  countries,  especially  France  and 
Germany,  had  in  making  paleography  a  science, 
spoke  of  its  present  condition,  the  most  compe- 
tent representatives  of  the  scienctfin  universities, 
and  concluded  by  indicating  how  much  there  is 
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still  to  be  done.  After  making  a  few  remarks  on 
epigraphy,  Dr.  Pietsch  gave  a  short  bibliography 
of  paleography,  referring  for  further  details  to 
an  article  by  Daniel  Grand  in  the  Revue  des 
langues  romanes  for  1889,  and  to  the  reports  by 
Wilhelm  Wattenbach  in  the  Jahresberichtc  der 
Geschichts-wissenschaft. 

Dr.  Pietsch  finally  pointed  out  what  he  consid- 
ers the  best  way  to  study  paleography:  to  take  up 
Wattenbach's  "  Anleitungzurlateinischen  palaeo- 
graphie,"  Arndt's  "Schrifttafeln  zur  Erlernung  der 
lateinischen  Palaeographie,"  and  to  read  in  con- 
nection Wattenbach's  "  Schriftwesen  im  Mittelal- 
ter." 

Some  books  from  the  rich  paleographical  col- 
lection of  the  library  were  shown  the  audience 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Morenius. 

In  place  of  Mr.  C.  Alex.  Nelson,  of  the  New- 
berry,  who  was  confined  at  home  by  illness,  Dr. 
Poole  then  set  forth  the  features  and  value  of  the 
"  Robert  Clarke  Fish  Collection,"  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Newberry  and  comprising  1500 
volumes.  The  collection,  according  to  Dr. 
Poole,  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  on  the 
subject  known,  one  work  in  it  being  represented 
by  no  less  than  60  editions.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
life-work  of  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ing some  guarantee  that  the  collection  would  be 
kept  together.  The  largest  collection  known 
heretofore  is  now  in  the  Harvard  College  Libra- 
ary,  and  consists  of  700  volumes,  but  it  is  known 
that  a  Chicago  gentle  man  has  one  numbering  750 
volumes.  The  meeting  adjourned  9:35. 

E.  F.  L.  GAUSS,  Secretary. 

£ibrars  ©conoms  anb  ^istorg. 

GENERAL. 

GREENWOOD,  T.  Sunday-school  and  village  li- 
braries; with  a  list  of  suitable  books  and  hints 
on  management.  London,  J.  Clarke,  1893. 
6  +  95  p.  8°.  u.  &/. 

REYER,  Prof.  Dr.  E:  Entwicklung  und  Organi- 
sation der  Volksb;bliotheken.      Lpz.,  W:  En- 
gelmann,  1893.     2!.  +  116  p.  O. 
80  pages  are  filled  with  well-arranged  statis- 
tics; the  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  good  ad- 
vice on  the  steps  to  be  taken   to  establish  libra- 
ries for  the  people,  their  locality,  the  cost,  pur- 
chases, organization,  and  aims. 

RICHTER,  P.  E.  Verzeichniss  der  Bibliotheken 
mil  gegen  50,000  u.  mehr  Banden.  2.  Lpz., 
G.  Hedeler,  1893.  30  p.  8°,  interleaved.  5  m. 

STEFKENHAGEN,  E.  Ueber  den  Finfluss  fest  be- 
stimmter  Gro'ssenklassen  der  BHcher  auf  Rau- 
mansnutzung  in  Bibliotheken,  mil  besonderer 
Rucksicht  auf  die  Kieler  Universitiits-Biblio- 
thek.  Kiel,  Lipsius  &  Tiscber,  1893.  II  p. 
8°.  80  m. 

WHITTIER,  Josiah  H.  State  aid  to  libraries,  and 
benefits  of  free  public  libraries  and  laws  relat- 


ing to  the  same,  together  with  a  proposed  law 
providing  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  supervision  of  free  public  libraries.  Roch- 
ester, N.  H.,  Courier  Printing  Establishment, 
1893,  46  p.  O.  pap. 

Mr.  Whittier  is  secretary  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire board  of  library  commissioners.  The 
plan  he  advocates  in  this  brochure  is  rather  an 
extension  than  a  change  of  the  New  Hampshire 
library  law  of  1891,  which  allowed  $100  worth  of 
books  to  every  town  not  possessing  a  free  library. 
The  weak  point  in  this  method  of  starting  public 
libraries  is  that  it  in  no  way  provides  for  the 
continued  maintenance  of  the  libraries  thus 
formed.  It  is  an  easier  matter  to  start  a  library 
than  to  continue  its  existence  on  proper  lines 
thereafter,  for  through  one  cause  or  another  it  is 
likely  to  fall  behind  the  times  or  run  into  a  line 
of  reading  that  is  neither  profitable  nor  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  To  meet  this  Mr. 
Whittier  proposes  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
would  make  it  obligatory  upon  all  towns  to  raise 
by  taxation  a  small  annual  sum  to  be  expended 
in  the  maintaining  of  free  public  libraries.  In 
the  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  Whittier  this  tax  is  to  be 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  $30  for  every  dollar  of  public 
taxes  apportioned  to  the  individual  towns. 
To  towns  in  which  this  sum  does  not  amount  to 
$100  the  State  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand  by  a 
grant  of  books  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  sum  and  the  $100.  That  would  insure  every 
public  library  at  least  $100  a  year  for  new  books, 
and  the  cost  to  the  State  is  estimated  at  less  than 
$9000. 

LOCAL. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  On  Feb.  9  the  board  of  regents 
convened  to  consider  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  library  system  of  the  State,  submitted  to 
them  by  Melvil  Dewey,  State  librarian.  The  es- 
tablishment of  libraries  under  the  law  of  1892 
and  the  methods  to  be  used  to  encourage  their 
foundation  were  thoroughly  debated.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  awarding  regular  charters  for 
new  libraries  at  Oneonta,  Sing  Sing,  Addison.and 
Catskill  and  provisional  charters  were  given  for 
the  establishment  of  libraries  at  East  Chatham, 
Ballston,  and  North  Parma. 

State  Librarian  Dewey  exhibited  to  the  regents 
a  travelling  library  of  100  volumes  in  a  neat  oak 
case,  and  stated  that  he  now  had  ready  20  of 
these  travelling  libraries.  There  are  10  different 
sets  of  books  in  these  oak  cases,  all  of  them 
modern,  in  excellent  bindings,  varied  in  charac- 
ter, and  printed  in  excellent  type  on  good  paper. 
The  collection  cost  $2000.  Already  14  applica- 
tions have  been  made  for  these  travelling  libra- 
ries. 

Albion,  Mich.  Col.  A.  T.  Bliss,  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  has  given  $50,000  to  Albion  College  for 
the  erection  of  a  library  building  and  memorial 
hall.  The  conditions  are  that  $30,000  shall  be 
raised  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  library  and  $10,000  for  the  memorial  hall. 

Baltimore.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.  (7th  rpt.)  Add- 
ed 16,110;  total  122,773;  issued  452,733  (fict.  76 
4-  %);  lost  and  paid  for  59;  missing  45.  Regis- 
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tration  during  year  4431;  total  registration   55,- 
551. 

Burlington,  Vt.  Fletcher  F.  P.  L.  (iqth  rpt.) 
Added  664;  total  21,619;  issued  47,203.  "In  no 
previous  year  has  there  been  so  much  reading 
and  consultation  of  books  in  the  library,  some- 
times obliging  the  librarian  to  devote  all  of  her 
time  during  library  hours  to  this  part  of  her  work. 

"  The  record  of  books  given  out  to  the  teach- 
ers for  use  in  the  public  schools  is  smaller  than 
last  year.  Some  of  the  teachers  ceased  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  I  presume  they 
found  that  the  distribution  and  care  of  the  books 
make  too  many  demands  on  their  busy  days. 
There  is  rarely  a  day  in  which  scholars  are  not 
in  the  library  looking  up  some  subject  in  relation 
to  their  studies  —  a  fact  connected  with  their  ge- 
ography, the  biography  of  a  historical  charac- 
ter, fuller  information  on  some  event,  matter  for 
a  lyceum  debate,  a  selection  either  in  prose  or 
poetry  for  declamation,  and  most  frequently  ref- 
erences to  use  in  their  study  of  civil  government. 
The  private  and  parochial  schools  also  depend 
on  our  resources. 

"  More  than  one-half  of  the  circulation  is  re- 
ported as  fiction  and  juvenile  literature;  but  this 
classification  may  be  misunderstood,  for  under 
this  heading  are  instructive  books  on  many  sub- 
jects, carefully  arranged  for  the  reading  of  the 
young. 

"  It  is  natural  for  children  to  enjoy  the  imagi- 
native in  literature,  and  the  public  library,  while 
supplying  this  need,  prevents  their  buying  or 
borrowing  and  reading  worthless  and  sensational 
stories  which  must  lower  their  tone  mentally  and 
morally.  The  public  library  encourages  the 
taste  and  supplies  the  demand  for  better  books." 

Suite  City,  Mont.  Plans  for  the  new  library 
building  have  been  accepted.  Work  is  to  begin 
at  once,  and  the  date  for  completion  of  the'build- 
ing  is  set  for  Oct.  I,  1893. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Univ.  L.  (l5th 
rpl.)  Added  13,785;  total  v.  399,485;  total 
p  n.  389,999.  Use  of  books  in  Gore  Hall  91,082; 
no.  persons  entitled  to  draw  books  2325.  Sun- 
day visitors  3284  (Sunday  av.  88). 

"  Sixteen  years  ago  only  57  per  cent,  of  all  the 
college  students  used  the  library.  In  the  last 
year,  of  the  1287  undergraduates  only  247  failed 
to  borrow  books,  and  most  of  these  probably 
used  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room." 

The  shelf- lists  of  the  classification  in  the  stack 
were  verified  in  July,  showing  about  165,000  v. 
"  The  number  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be  ac- 
counted for  was  65.  Of  those  reported  missing 
in  previous  years  30  were  found  in  their  places, 
having  been  silently  returned  during  the  year. 
Three  of  these  were  reported  missing  as  far  back 
as  1883.  Of  books  reported  missing  since  1883 
there  are  still  437  unaccounted  for  ;  270  having 
disappeared  from  the  reserved  books,  and  167 
from  the  stack.  Of  these  65  unaccounted  for 
volumes  of  the  year  just  closed  26  have  disap- 
peared from  the  books  of  reference,  reserved 
books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to  the 
handling  of  all  frequenters  of  the  library,  the 
other  39  having  disappeared  from  the  shelves  to 


which  only  the  staff  of  the  library,  officers  of  the 
college,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  persons 
have  access." 

Mr.  Lane  in  his  report  on  the  year's  cataloging 
says  :  "  I  have  made  some  improvement  in  our 
practice  in  the  matter  of  full  names,  especially  of 
French  and  German  authors.  It  is  the  general 
custom  of  all  large  libraries  to  give  these  names 
in  the  fullest  form  that  can  be  found,  including 
all  the  supernumerary  baptismal  names  which 
are  seldom  or  never  used  by  the  author  in  his 
books.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  serious 
mistake,  and  that  the  name  on  our  cards  should 
agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  form  which 
the  author  uses  on  his  title-pages,  with  the  single 
exception  that  initials  should  be  filled  out  when 
they  can  be.  A  radical  change,  however,  cannot 
be  carried  out  when  a  catalogue  already  consists 
of  over  700,000  cards." 

Librarian  Winsor  concludes  by  saying  :  "  I 
have  in  earlier  reports  exhausted  the  language  of 
warning  and  anxiety,  in  representing  the  totally 
inadequate  accommodations  for  books  and  readers 
which  Gore  Hall  affords.  Each  12  months  brings 
us  nearer  to  a  chaotic  condition.  The  library 
goes  on  with  its  natural  accessions,  and  friends 
of  learning  give  us  the  means  to  add  more  and 
more  to  our  growth.  We  have  as  yet  no  assur- 
ance to  give  them  that  their  gifts  can  be  proper- 
ly cared  for  and  the  use  of  their  books  properly 
regulated  for  the  general  good." 

Cambridge  (.Mass.}  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  3327; 
total  36,643  ;  lost  22  ;  issued  122,271  (fict.  45  %} ; 
no.  cardholders  13,765. 

Charleston  (N.  H.)  P.  L.     McALPlNE,   C.   C. 
archit.    View.     (In  Amer.  architect,  Jan.  28.) 

Chicago,  III.  On  Feb.  2  the  workingmen's 
free  library,  established  by  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  was  opened  at  121  Fifth  Avenue.  There 
are  1000  v.  on  the  shelves,  the  book  capacity  be- 
ing about  15,000  v.  The  reading-room  contains 
files  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  labor  jour- 
nals. Brief  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  for- 
mal opening  by  Judge  R.  S.  Tuthill,  J.  B.  Cogs- 
well, D.  C.  Cregier,  and  others.  The  library 
will  be  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  W. 
H.  Cutting  is  librarian. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  to  establish  delivery  stations  for  the 
distribution  of  books  in  the  outlying  wards  of  the 
city.  In  each  district  a  small  branch  will  be 
opened,  to  which  the  books  will  be  sent  from  the 
library  and  where  they  will  be  called  for  by 
readers.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  plan  in  work- 
ing order  by  May. 

Cleveland (0.)  P.  L.  (24th  rpt.)  Added  5158; 
total  72,078;  issued,  ref.  use,  33,586;  home  use 
286,583  (fict.  42.10  #);  receipts  $41,727.83  ;  ex- 
penses $28,225. 

The  reference-room,  open  360  days,  has  been 
visited  by  57,528  people,  of  whom  10,628  came 
on  Sunday;  246  periodicals  are  on  file. 

"The  plan  of  permitting  free  access  of  bor- 
rowers to  the  shelves  still  continues  to  give  great 
satisfaction  to  those  using  the  library.  It  cer- 
tainly makes  the  library  much  more  valuable  to 
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those  using  it;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  meas- 
ure of  decided  economy  in  administration.  There 
is  no  doubt,  from  a  careful  comparison,  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  $1500  per  annum  more  to  is- 
sue the  same  number  of  books  by  the  former 
plan.  The  use  of  the  alcoves  of  the  circulat- 
ing department  for  reading  and  study  continues 
to  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work  and  one 
which  adds  largely  to  the  value  of  the  library.  It 
would  only  be  possible  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement which  allows  free  access  to  the  shelves. 
The  results  of  still  another  year's  experience 
show  that  the  advantage,  both  of  convenient  and 
satisfactory  usejDf  the  library  by  its  readers,  and 
of  economical  administration,  are  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  open  library. 

"The  work  of  issuing  books  to  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  has  been  enlarged.  About 
3500  v.  were  issued  to  more  than  100  teachers. 
These  they  retained  in  most  cases  during  the 
year,  and  used  them  freely  as  loaning  libraries 
for  their  pupils  and  the  families  of  their  pupils. 
They  are,  in  the  opinion  of  those  teachers  who 
have  used  them,  an  helpful  adjunct  to  the  school 
work.  With  an  adequate  supply  of  books  the 
work  might  be  greatly  extended.  Not  less  than 
12,000  v.  might  be  used  in  this  way  to  great  ad- 
vantage. If  it  were  possible  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  books  especially  for  this  purpose,  which 
might  be  issued  promptly  to  the  teachers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  be  retained  through- 
out the  year,  making  such  changes  as  might  be 
desired  from  time  to  time,  and  keeping  such  an 
intelligent  oversight  as  might  insure  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  books,  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  the  teachers  in  using  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, its  value  to  the  schools  could  hardly  be 
estimated. 

"The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was 
the  opening  of  a  branch  library  on  the  West 
Side.  On  March  12  the  branch  was  opened  to 
the  public  by  an  informal  reception.  It  occupies 
the  entire  second  floor  of  the  building  No.  562 
Pearl  St.,  is  98  by  38  feet  in  size,  is  well  lighted, 
has  convenient  study,  toilet,  and  janitor's  rooms. 
A  little  less  than  5000  v.  were  placed  upon  the 
shelves  —  in  part  duplicates  from  the  main  library, 
and  in  part  new  books  —  which  number  was  later 
increased  by  purchases  to  5628.  The  plan  of 
administration  has  been  the  same  as  that  at  the 
main  library,  unrestricted  access  being  allowed 
to  the  book-shehes  by  all  wishing  either  to  use 
the  books  in  the  library  or  to  draw  them  for 
home  use.  Thejissue  of  books  wis  begun  on  Mon- 
day, March  14,  and  the  library  has  been  open 
every  day  since  excepting  the  legal  holidays.  On 
Sundays  it  Is  open  from  I  to  9  p.m.  as  a  reading- 
room.  From  March  14  to  August  31  inclusive 
26,890  v.  were  issued  (av.  daily  issue,  186  v.). 
The  number  of  membership  cards  issued  to  date 
is  2093.  The  demand  for  good  books  has  greatly 
exceeded  the  supply,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
generous  increase  of  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library,  enabling  it  to  meet  this  demand, 
would  largely  increase  the  circulation.  The 
branch  since  its  opening  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  assistants, 
to  whose  efficient  work  most  of  its  success  is 
due. 


"The  already  assured  success  of  this  branch, 
with  its  meagre  and  inadequate  equipment,  dem- 
onstrates the  usefulness  of  such  branches  in 
bringing  the  library  within  reach  of  those  who 
need  it." 

Colorado  State  Univ.  Added  597;  total  8209; 
used  about  30,000.  Users  have  direct  access  to 
the  shelves.  The  librarian  has  experienced  no 
material  inconvenience  from  the  extension  of 
this  great  educational  privilege  to  university  stu- 
dents. 

Denver,  Col.  }.  F.  Murray,  ex-officio  State 
librarian  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  a  letter  to  the  Denver  newspapers  calls 
attention  to  the  inefficient  state  of  the  Colorado 
State  Library  and  urges  improvement.  The  spe- 
cial points  he  makes  are: 

"  i.  While  the  library  is  not  a  large  one,  the 
limited  space  it  has  does  not  allow  a  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  books. 

"2.  The  law  demands  that  papers,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  shall  be  bound  and  filed  away,  and  there  has 
not  been  a  dollar  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
for  a  number  of  years. 

"  3.  If  anything  comes  to  the  library  by  ex- 
press or  freight,  the  assistant  librarian  has  to  pay 
the  bill  from  his  own  pocket  or  not  receive  it. 

"  4.  If  any  of  our  neighboring  States  send  for 
any  State  documents,  the  assistant  librarian  has 
to  pay  the  express  or  let  it  be  paid  at  the  other 
end,  which  would  be  like  making  a  friend  a  pres- 
ent of  a  horse  and  charging  him  for  the  halter." 

Detroit  (Mich.}  P.  L.  (i2thrpt.)  Added  6941 
(fid.  and  juv.  1789);  total  115,661  (fict.  and  juv. 
17,714);  home  use  315,888  (fict.  58.08$);  lib.  use 
122,639;  periodicals  used  151,422. 

Dover  (N.  If.)  P.  L.  Added  1177;  total  17,- 
254;  issued,  home  use,  52, 846 (fiction  29,014);  no. 
cardholders  6067;  Sunday  attendance  689. 

"  It  was  supposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
that  the  circulation  would  be  largely  increased  by 
the  removal  to  the  new  rooms  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  new  catalogue.  Yet  the  expected  in- 
crease has  not  come.  With  all  the  aid  that  the 
new  catalogue  has  given,  the  circulation  of  books 
for  home  use  is  3000  less  than  last  year;  there 
have  been  4000  fewer  visitors  to  the  reading- 
room,  and  the  applications  for  new  cards  show  a 
falling  off  of  71.  It  is  impossible  to  be  uncertain 
as  to  the  reason  for  this  decrease.  All  the  condi- 
tions of  library  administration  are  the  same  or 
better  than  ever  before.  The  place  only  has 
changed.  And  to  the  fact  that  the  library  no 
longer  opens  out  directly  upon  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  city,  must  be  referred  the  cause  of  the 
decline  in  its  use.  Through  the  long  stormy 
winter  evenings  it  was  often  the  case  in  the  old 
rooms  that  every  seat  was  filled.  In  the  present 
rooms  there  are  only  few  on  stormy  nights." 

Easthampton  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Added  392;  total 
9700;  issued  14,600;  no.  members  292. 

Elitabeth  (ff.  /.)  P.  L.  A  course  of  three  lect- 
ures on  scientific  subjects  are  being  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  library  trustees  in  the  hope 
of  arousing  workingmen  and  mechanics  to  a 
greater  interest  in  the  library.  The  first  lecture, 
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on  "  Heat,"  was  delivered  on  March  10,  by  Prof. 
W.  F.  Magee;  the  others  will  be  "Applied 
Mechanics,"  by  H:  S.  Hayward,  and  "  Electrici- 
ty and  Magnetism,"  by  Franklin  L.  Pope. 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.  The  will  of  the 
late  Dr.  H:  Wheatland,  president  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  contains  the  following  clauses  : 

"  Second.  I  will  and  bequeath  to  the  Essex  Institute 
in  Salem  my  library  on  condition  that  it  shall  always 
be  left  together  in  a  separate  room  or  alcove  with  such 
books  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  presented  by  me, 
and  may  hereafter  be  purchased  from  the  income  of  funds 
by  me  bequeathed,  and  that  no  books  be  taken  from  the 
building  except  in  extraordinary  cases.  My  idea  is  that 
this  should  be  a  reference  and  not  a  consulting  library. 

"  Third.  I  will  and  bequeath  to  the  Essex  Institute  the 
sum  of  $15,000  on  the  following  conditions  :  Said  sum  to 
be  safely  invested,  which,  with  the  addition  of  all  accru- 
ing interest  thereon*  until  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $25,000 
shall  be  obtained,  shall  constitute  a  fund,  the  means  aris- 
ing therefrom  to  be  appropriated  as  follows :  Three-fifths 
for  the  services  of  a  librarian  or  for  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  library;  one-fifth  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  and  zoology;  the  re- 
maining fifth  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  history  or 
biography,  preference  being  given  to  those  on  local  his- 
tory or  genealogy. 

"  Fourth.  I  direct  that  my  specimens  of  natural  history, 
historical  relics,  also  manuscript  of  an  historical  character, 
be  deposited  with  the  Essex  Institute." 

Germantown,  Phila.  Friends'  F.  L.  (Rpt.) 
Added  560;  total  16,699  5  issued  11,695;  lost  n. 
No.  visitors  21,768;  total  registration  1400. 

No  fiction  is  included  in  the  library.  "  Though 
the  number  of  books  circulated  is  not  so  large  as 
in  some  former  years,  yet  it  is  considerable  when 
the  high  character  of  these  books  is  remembered." 

The  rpt.  includes  a  "  List  of  books  added  in 
1892." 

Gloucester,  Mass.  Sawyer  F.  Z.  The  excep- 
tions taken  by  the  late  General  Butler,  counsel 
for  the  contestants  in  the  Sawyer  will  case  during 
the  trial,  never  having  been  filed  with  the  court, 
a  final  decree  has  been  filed  setting  up  the  will  of 
Samuel  G.  Sawyer,  of  Gloucester,  and  the  case 
has  been  certified  back  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  estate  will  now  be  settled. 

Glovers-viUe  (N.  K)  F.  L.  (isth  rpt.)  Added 
1192;  total  10,785  ;  lib.  use  3013  ;  home  use  47,- 

835. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  number  of  our 
book-borrowers  prefer  recreative  to  instructive 
reading  ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  after  a  hard 
day's  work  our  readers  seek  to  find  relaxation 
and  pleasure  rather  than  instruction.  However, 
the  library  has  always  faithfully  endeavored  to 
keep  on  its  shelves  the  best  imaginative  literature 
only,  and  books  of  this  kind,  like  all  true  works 
of  art,  convey  incidentally  a  certain  amount  of 
information. 

"  The  library  has  continued  to  co-operate  with 
the  public  schools  in  aiding  and  supplementing 
the  teachers'  work. 

"  The  various  literary  clubs  and  classes  for 
study  have  used  the  library  in  their  work,  which 
covered  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  Young 
People's  Reading  Circle  has  taken  up  one  of  the 
special  courses  in  English  literature  prescribed 
by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

"  The  centre  for  university  extension,  estab- 
tablished  within  this  institution  a  year  ago,  has 


maintained  two  classes  ;  one  in  continuation  of 
last  year's  work  in  English  literature  is  studying 
English  and  American  literature  of  the  i8th  and 
igth  centuries,  the  other  the  political  history  of 
the  United  States.  Both  classes  are  using  the 
syllabi  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  university,  viz.:  The  syllabus  on 
American  literature  prepared  by  Chancellor  C. 
N.  Siinms,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  and  the 
one  on  American  history  prepared  by  Prof.  S.  B. 
Harding,  of  New  York.  The  members  of  all 
these  classes  are  diligently  at  work,  and  enthusi- 
astic in  their  efforts,  using  the  library  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  hoped  that  at  some  future  time 
we  may  be  able  to  secure  lecturers  for  our  classes 
and  by  doing  this  will  be  enabled  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  university  extension  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  our  citizens." 

Hartford  (Ct.)  L.  A.  Since  Feb.  5  the  refer- 
ence-room of  the  library  has  been  open  on  Sun- 
days from  i  to  7:30  p.m.  Books  from  the  Wat- 
kinson  L.,  except  choice  illustrated  works,  may 
be  used  in  that  room  on  Sunday  if  asked  for  on 
Saturday. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  P.  L.  (8th  rpt.)  The  rpt. 
covers  4  years,  from  July  I,  1888,  to  July  I,  1892. 
Added  11,787;  total  51,694;  issued,  home  use 
1891  -  2,  142,953;  ref.  use  52,255.  This  is  a  fall- 
ing off  from  preceding  years,  especially  1888-9, 
when  the  home  use  of  books  was  156,144,  and 
the  ref.  use  103,858.  The  no.  borrowers  regis- 
tered is  16,088. 

"  In  1885  the  library  secured  the  services  of  a 
binder,  who  moved  his  machinery  into  the  build- 
ing, and  for  4  years  the  work  of  rebinding  and 
repairing  was  done  at  the  library.  On  July  i, 
1889,  the  contract  expired,  and  for  motives  of 
economy  it  was  not  renewed.  The  books  had 
all  been  gone  over  and  were  in  fair  condition, 
and  since  then  such  books  as  are  beyond  the 
skill  of  attendants  are  sent  to  a  binder  out  of  the 
building. 

"  The  scheme  of  classification  of  the  library 
was  originally  intended  to  accommodate  about 
40,000  volumes.  In  June,  1889,  the  library  had 
grown  beyond  these  figures,  making  a  re-classifi- 
cation an  imperative  necessity.  During  the  work 
of  re-classification  the  books  have  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  one  department  at  a 
time.  The  lowered  circulation  for  reference  and 
home  use  during  the  years  1889-91  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  this  withdrawal  of  the  books  from 
use.  As  soon  as  possible  after  re-classifying  the 
books,  finding  lists  have  been  made  and  published 
for  biography,  history  and  travel,  poetry  and 
the  drama,  literature  and  polygraphy,  and  fiction 
and  juvenile  fiction.  One-third  of  the  books  are 
still  being  re-classified." 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  P.  L.  POUND,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Lin- 
coln's P.  L.,  its  history  from  1875.  (In  Lin- 
coln Journal,  Lincoln,  Jan.  15.)  3  col. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  Saturday,  Jan.  31, 
was  the  busiest  day  in  the  history  of  this  library, 
2144  books  having  been  given  out.  The  library 
has  no  delivery  stations  or  branch  libraries,  and 
every  book  loan  is  made  over  a  counter  20  feet 
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long.  Moreover,  there  is  no  separate  counter 
for  reading-room  deliveries,  the  desk  attendants 
filling  all  requests  for  books,  either  for  reading- 
room  or  home  use. 

Lowell,  Mass.  Mechanics'  Library,  "  At  the 
Worthen  Street  Baptist  Church  the  Rev.  Claude 
Raboteau  preached  on  the  third  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  '  Physical  sacrilege,  or  society's 
plunderers.'  Among  the  kinds  of  plunderers  and 
perpetrators  of  physical  sacrilege  he  enumerated 
the  modern  novel,  which  he  scathingly  denounced, 
saying  80  per  cent,  of  them  were  not  fit  to 
read.  But  he  explained  that  his  especial  denun- 
ciation did  not  apply  to  the  flood  of  highly  col- 
ored literature  that  filled  book-store  windows, 
but  to  the  kind  having  the  odor  of  respectability, 
but  insidiously  conveying  immoral  ideas,  de- 
bauching the  virtue  of  boys  and  maidens  who 
are  nursing  a  devil  when  they  take  such  books  to 
the  privacy  of  their  chambers. 

"  Such  books  are  uncoverers  of  evil  to  innocent 
minds.  They  inflame  the  imagination,  rob  the 
youth  of  the  land  of  virility  and  breed  disease, 
moral  pestilence,  and  death.  He  referred  to  a 
visit  to  the  Mechanics'  Library,  where  he  found 
that  the  lurid  and  licentious  novels  of  Mrs.  South- 
worth  were  worn  by  constant  use,  while  the 
works  of  MacDonald,  Thackeray,  and  Miss  Mit- 
ford  were  as  fresh  as  if  new.  He  held  the  works 
of  Emile  Zola  responsible  for  as  much  ruin  and 
immorality  as  the  dens  of  infamy.  The  Church 
of  God  had  a  mission  to  perform  by  saying  '  Out 
with  them  !'  in  regard  to  such  literature." 

To  this  "  lurid  "  denunciation  the  librarian  re- 
plied next  day:  "  The  library  has  not  had  a  new 
copy  of  any  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  works  for  over 
twenty  years.  They  are  seldom  taken  from  the 
library,  but  are  on  its  shelves  ;  that  they  remain 
there  in  sight  of  the  patrons  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  their  good  taste.  The  works  of  Mac- 
Donald  and  Thackeray,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
nowhere  nearly  '  as  fresh  as  if  new,'  but  are  con- 
stantly taken  out,  any  one  of  them  being  called 
for  ten  times  as  often  as  any  one  of  Mrs.  South- 
worth's,  duplicates  being  often  required.  Miss 
Mitford's  works  are  not  often  called  for,  but  are 
certainly  in  as  great  demand  as  those  of  Mrs. 
Southworth.  Mr.  Raboteau's  generalization  in 
regard  to  the  Mechanics'  Library  is  a  very  hasty 
one,  and  it  is  certainly  not  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  it,  or  on  any  consultation  with 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  its  condition 
and  character." 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  P.  L.  The  library  board 
is  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  $10.000  branch 
library  for  the  North  Side.  The  citizens  of  the 
vicinity  have  given  bonds  for  $2000,  which  will 
be  added  to  the  $8000  furnished  by  the  board. 
The  site  is  already  secured  by  gift,  and  as  soon  as 
plans  and  specifications  are  accepted  work  will 
begin. 

Nashville,  7'ettn.  Watkins  L.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  Watkins 
L.  and  make  it  a  circulating  library.  Hitherto 
the  library,  which  has  been  used  chiefly  by  stu- 
dents of  Watkins  Institute,  has  been  used  solely 
for  reference.  Its  income  is  too  small  to  admit 


of  increased  expense  and  a  subscription-list  has 
been  started  for  an  additional  fund. 

New  York.  Astor  L.  (44th  rpt.)  Added  6403; 
total  245,349;  readers  53*459;  reading-room  use 
190,049 ;  visits  to  alcoves  8109  ;  endowment 
$2,011,976;  general  expenses  $22,964  ;  spent  for 
books,  binding,  etc.,  $22,446.  "  Last  summer  a 
scarce  book,  advertised  for  by  a  second-hand 
dealer,  was  stolen  from  the  library  and  sold  to 
him,  but  afterwards  traced  and  recovered.  The 
thief  was  also  caught  and  sent  to  the  penitenti- 
ary." 

New  York.  Lenox  L.  There  was  a  first  view 
of  the  Robert  L.  Stuart  collection  at  the  Lenox 
Library,  Feb.  21,  and  of  a  special  exhibit  of  Co- 
lumbus letters  and  early  Americana.  The  trus- 
tees sent  out  a  large  number  of  invitations,  and 
about  800  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present. 
The  Columbus  letters  and  many  specimens  of  the 
Americana,  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  public, 
proved  to  be  of  particular  interest.  Grouped 
with  these  were  the  famous  "  Mazarin  Bible," 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  by  Gutenburg  in 
1 450  -  5  5 ,  and  some  of  the  earliest  maps  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  library  will  hereafter  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  will  be  free  in  every  sense,  no  cards  of 
admission  being  required. 

New  York.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  L.  The  5th  annual 
exhibition  of  art-books  in  the  library  was  given 
on  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  23.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  visitors  in  the  library  all 'the  after- 
noon. The  exhibition  was  as  complete  and  in- 
teresting in  every  way  as  those  given  in  former 
years. 

Newburg  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  627; 
total  18,234.  Issued  63,648. 

Rpt.  covers  pp.  23-25  of  the  "  Annual  rpt.  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Newburg, 
1892  :  Fortieth  anniversary,  1852-1892."  68  p. 
D.  pap.,  with  50  process  cuts  of  schools  and 
teachers. 

North  Carolina  Slate  L.,  Raltigh,  N.  C.  (Bi- 
ennial rpt.)  Added  1503  ;  total  not  given.  A 
catalogue  has  been  completed  and  printed,  and 
another  will  be  compiled  during  the  year. 

Paterson  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  1990; 
total  18,445.  Issued  85,860  (fict.  79.85?  —  an 
increase  of  2$  over  1891);  missing  13.  No.  card- 
holders 13,972. 

"  Teachers  have  taken  on  their  special  cards, 
676  volumes.  This  number  appears  small,  but  it 
is  twice  as  great  as  the  largest  number  loaned  in 
this  way  in  previous  years. 

"  We  have  endeavored  to  increase  the  studious 
use  of  the  books  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity extension  movement  which  was  started  here 
about  a  year  ago.  The  first  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry  was  given  last  winter.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  books  on  the  subject  were  add- 
ed and  a  bulletin  was  issued  containing  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  books  in  the  library  on  the 
subject.  The  issue  of  the  list  was,  however,  un- 
avoidably delayed  until  the  lecture  course  was 
far  advanced  toward  the  end,  and  the  use  of 
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the  books  was  small.  A  course  of  5  lectures  on 
the  Elizabethan  period  of  English  literature  has 
been  given  this  winter,  and  in  connection  with 
them  reading  lists  have  been  issued  from  the  li- 
brary, and  the  books  have  been  more  extensively 
used  than  those  on  chemistry  were.  A  third 
course  of  lectures  is  now  beginning,  the  subject 
of  this  being  electricity.  On  this  subject  the  li- 
brary has  made  a  large  collection  of  the  latest 
and  best  books;  a  special  list  of  them  is  to  be  is- 
sued at  once,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  more  largely  used  than  those  on  the 
subjects  of  either  of  the  other  lecture  courses." 

Portland  (Ore.)  L.  A.  Added  598;  total  18,- 
999;  issued  21,826.  Membership  714.  The 
treasurer's  report  shows  a  deficiency  of  $78.35. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  College  L.  "A  new  system 
has  been  introduced  recently  for  cataloguing  ac- 
cessions to  the  library.  It  is  substantially  a 
printed  catalogue,  including  in  one  alphabet  all 
books  added  during  the  year  up  to  a  given 
date.  The  linotype  printing  process  reduces  the 
expense,  so  that  it  costs  little  more  to  print  a 
list  brought  up  to  date,  in  alphabetical  order 
every  month,  than  it  would  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  year  to  print  a  '  supplement.'  The 
method  is  to  keep  the  bars  set  up  and  every 
few  weeks  have  the  additions  made  during  this 
time  also  set  up  and  inserted  alphabetically  with 
the  others.  Five  proofs  are  drawn,  which  are 
inserted  in  scrap-books  with  a  wide  margin. 
Every  few  days  slips  of  the  new  books  cata- 
logued are  posted  alongside  so  that  the  unprinted 
column  on  the  right  always  represents  the  very 
latest  accessions  made  to  the  library." 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Merc.  L.  Assoc.  (47th  rpt.) 
Added  5048  v.  (fict.  1015);  total  83,071;  lib.  use 
109,686  (fict.  99  %)  ;  home  use  109,660  (fict. 
72. 5  %).  The  circulation  is  3962  more  than  in  1 891 ; 
fiction  is  2  %  less.  1963  v.  were  bound  at  an 
average  cost  of  59  cts. 

"  The  statistics  for  the  circulation  of  fiction 
include  juvenile  fiction  and  fiction  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. '  Library  use '  includes  all  books  is- 
sued on  call  for  use  in  the  library  building.  It 
does  not  include  the  use  of  new  books  which  are 
freely  displayed  in  the  issue-room  and  may  be 
carried  into  the  reading-room  by  any  one.  Books 
issued  to  students  by  the  librarian  himself  while 
assisting  them  in  their  studies  are  not  included, 
nor  is  any  record  kept  of  the  use  of  the  two  or 
three  thousand  books  in  the  reference-room, 
which  were  selected  as  the  most  called  for,  and 
to  which  every  member  can  help  himself.  There 
are  no  statistics  of  the  use  of  current  periodicals 
in  the  reading-room,  which  is  uncommonly 
great,  as  the  weekly  files  of  56  daily  papers  and 
all  the  unbound  numbers  of  the  current  volumes 
of  351  other  periodicals  are  accessible  to  readers 
in  open  racks  or  cases  without  any  formality. 

"  By  comparing  the  statistics  of  issue  of  our 
library  with  those  of  other  libraries  of  the  same 
grade  it  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  number 
of  works  consulted  in  the  library  building  is  ex- 
traordinarily large.  As  special  pains  have  been 
taken  this  year  to  insure  accuracy,  I  can  confi- 
dently state  that  the  number  reported  is  below 
the  actual  number  of  books  issued,  On  Satur- 


days and  other  busy  days  when  the  attendance 
rises  above  a  thousand,  and  the  members  come 
in  waves  rather  than  in  steady  streams,  the  at- 
tendants at  the  issue-desk  (never  more  than  four) 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  at  such  times  it  is 
not  surprising  if  they  fail  to  note  every  volume 
that  is  handed  out  for  reading-room  use  on  mere- 
ly verbal  application. 

41  The  explanation  for  this  large  reference  use 
lies,  first,  in  the  fact  that  our  building  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district  and  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk,  at  most,  of  all  the  large 
office  buildings;  and,  secondly,  in  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  our  city  has  no  special  reference 
libraries,  no  university  library  of  any  size,  and, 
with  a  single  exception,  no  important  profes- 
sional libraries.  The  condition  of  St.  Louis  in 
this  respect  is  anomalous,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
as  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Library. 

"The  library  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Brookings  for  a  cash  donation  of  $350,  which 
was  expended  for  popular  new  books  and  dupli- 
cates of  standard  novels.  The  publication  of 
Mr.  Guy's  '  Pastime  Reading '  last  year  had  the 
effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  readers  to  the 
classical  works  in  English  fiction,  and  the  demand 
for  such  works  increased  so  that  many  of  our  old 
copies  were  worn  out." 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  The  dedicatory  and  for- 
mal opening  exercises  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary took  place  Feb.  17  at  Entertainment  Hall. 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston,  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address  on  "The  institution  that 
will  do  the  most  for  the  people's  happiness  and 
intelligence." 

The  speaker  congratulated  the  friends  of  the 
institution  on  the  auspicious  promises  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  spoke  of  the  event  as  its  birthday, 
for  he  was  confident  that  it  would  become  a  free 
library  in  every  sense  of  the  word  before  the 
close  of  the  year;  the  importance  of  such  an  in- 
stitution as  an  educator  among  the  masses,  also 
the  moral  influence  it  bestows  upon  the  people, 
especially  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  who 
could  in  no  other  way  obtain  the  information  and 
knowledge  they  persistently  seek  for.  A  great 
truth  is  contained  in  the  little  sentence,  "  Books 
are  made  to  read,"  and  this  was  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Hale  between  the  lines  of  his  address.  They 
are  not  made  to  lock  up  in  bookcases,  and  the  li- 
brary that  can  report  the  largest  number  of  books 
worn  out  in  clear,  honest  service  during  the  year 
approaches  nearest  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  mis- 
sion. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Minnesota  Hist.  Soc.  L.  (Bi- 
ennial rpt.)  Added  5051;  total  51,740.  This  in- 
cludes v.  bound  and  unbound. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Added  2,400  ;  lost  o  ; 
total  25,505;  home  use  106,142  (fict.  80.8  #,  a 
decrease  of  2%). 

11  The  essay  index  which  is  being  prepared  by 
members  of  the  American  Library  Association 
has  been  so  long  delayed,  and  there  are  so  many 
advantages  in  having  the  subject  entries  for  all 
the  books  in  the  library  in  one  alphabetical  se- 
ries, that  your  librarian  has  thought  best  to 
analyze  all  books  containing  separate  essays  or 
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otherwise  treating  of  more  than  one  topic,  with 
the  exception  of  the  periodicals  that  are  indexed 
in  Poole's  Index  and  supplements  to  the  same. 
Shakespeare  has  been  treated  with  special  ful- 
ness, so  that  under  the  title  of  each  play  may  be 
found  all  editions  of  the  play  and  all  comments 
upon  the  same.  This  Shakespeare  bibliography 
contains  550  cards." 

Salt  Lake  City ',  Utah.  PionerL.  Added  1300; 
total  10,000  ;  issued  9344  (fict.  6534). 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  library  a  part  of 
the  public-school  system,  so  that  it  may  be  en- 
titled to  a  portion  of  the  school  tax.  It  was 
established  in  1877  as  a  Masonic  library,  but 
since  1891  has  been  conducted  by  the  Pioneer 
Association. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  F.  L.  "  In  October  last 
the  directors  of  the  Free  Library  ordered  21 
cases  of  Rudolph's  Continuous  Indexer.  These 
cases  are  now  being  delivered  at  the  library. 
They  were  made  in  this  city  and  are  entirely  of 
oak  with  a  good  outside  finish. 

"  Each  case  consists  of  two  revolving  hexago- 
nal drums,  over  which  is  an  endless  chain  of 
strong  board-paper  plates  or  pages,  each  plate 
corresponding  with  one  of  the  faces  of  the  drum, 
and  each  plate  having  the  capacity  of  one  royal 
octavo  page  or  index.  Each  leaf  or  page  of  the 
chain  can  be  readily  unhooked  for  the  insertion 
of  new  ones. 

"  Each  revolution  of  the  drum  presents  four 
pages  for  inspection  under  a  glass  cover.  Each 
case  will  carry  800  royal  octavo  pages,  and  these 
pages  form  at  present  the  endless  chain  in  each 
case. 

"  The  whole  device  forms  a  handsome  locked 
case  with  a  glass  top  through  which  the  contents 
of  the  leaves  are  inspected  with  ease." 

"  For  the  present  all  the  additions  to  the  library 
since  1888  will  be  catalogued.  The  names  from 
the  old  catalogues  will  be  assorted  and  placed  in 
the  indexer  under  the  proper  headings,  When 
this  is  done  the  library  will  be  completely  cata- 
logued under  one  alphabet. 

"  At  present  the  visitor  is  sometimes  compelled 
to  search  through  13  alphabet  catalogues  and 
bulletins  to  find  out  whether  the  book  he  is  seek- 
ing is  in  the  library  or  not. 

"  Within  a  year  by  the  use  of  the  indexer  the 
entire  library  will  have  been  catalogued  under 
one  alphabet,  and  new  books  will  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  place  for  the  public  the  day  they  are 
received.  All  this  will  have  been  done  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $5000. 

"  The  old  way  of  cataloguing  would  have  taken 
about  7  years  and  an  expense  of  $25,000  to  se- 
cure at  best  a  defective  catalogue. 

"  Mr.  Rudolph,  the  inventor,  is  a  Californian 
of  21  years'  standing  and  has  been  at  the  library 
since  1879.  He  has  a  valuable  patent,  and  Cali- 
fornia can  claim  through  him  the  first  solution 
of  the  very  troublesome  matter  of  library  cata- 
loguing." 

Scranton  (Pa.)  P.  L.  (ad  rpt.)  Added  11,484; 
total  14,190.  The  books  were  moved  into  the 


new  building  in  Dec.,  1892,  and  the  library  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  early  in  1893.  In  an  ap- 
pendix statistics  of  12  libraries  are  given. 

Stockton,  Cal.  Plans  for  the  new  Hazleton  L. 
have  been  accepted  and  work  will  begin  shortly. 
The  library,  which  will  cost  $50,000,  will  be 
built  out  of  the  fund  of  $75,000  left  to  Stockton 
by  Dr.  Hazleton,  of  New  York  City,  a  year  ago. 
The  sum  of  $15,000  is  reserved  for  books  to  be 
added  to  the  present  library  of  15,000  volumes. 

According  to  the  plans,  the  building  will  be  of 
brick  veneered  with  white  marble  one  inch  and  a 
half  thick.  The  architecture  Is  of  the  Ionic 
order.  The  interior  is  to  be  finished  in  oak,  and 
the  ceiling  is  to  be  ribbed  with  beams  of  hollow 
steel.  The  first  entrance  leads  into  a  vestibule 
with  a  tiled  floor.  Beyond  that  is  the  general  de- 
livery and  reading  room,  which  has  a  row  of 
columns  supporting  the  ceiling.  This  room  is 
80  x  40  feet.  On  either  end  there  are  two  private 
rooms,  partitioned  off  with  glass,  and  imme- 
diately over  them  are  smairgalleries.  This  is  the 
main  building,  which  is  to  be  first  erected,  and 
during  its  construction  it  is  proposed  to  leave 
the  old  building  unmolested,  excepting  that  the 
front  will  be  taken  out.  From  the  general  read- 
ing-room a  steel  drop-curtain  will  close  the  aper- 
ture that  leads  to  the  stock-room,  which  will  be 
built  at  the  centre  of  the  old  building  and  made 
absolutely  fire-proof.  To  the  right  of  the  stock- 
room will  be  the  lecture-room.  There  will  be 
two  rooms  up-stairs  on  tht  north  side,  which  are 
designed  for  art  galleries.  The  librarian's  office 
is  located  at  a  point  convenient  to  all  portions  of 
the  building 

TAYLOR,  W:     Pacific  coast  libraries.     (In  Book 

news,  no.  126,  pp.  262-263.) 

"  The  most  valuable  collection  in  this  city  is 
the  Sutro  Library.  Already  the  volumes  number 
200,000,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Moss,  acting  librarian,  is 
hard  at  work  storing  the  books  at  the  Montgomery 
Block  and  107  Battery  Street,  where  temporary 
lodgment  will  be  afforded  till  the  new  Sutro 
Library  building  is  completed.  This  structure  is 
to  be  located  on  the  Byfield  tract,  north  side  of 
Golden  Gate  Park.  The  new  building  will  have 
a  front  of  200  feet,  and  cost  over  $375,000.  Mr. 
Sutro  will  throw  the  new  library  open  to  the 
public,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  the  costly  collection 
of  books  he  has  gathered.  Let  me  enumerate 
some  of  these  in  bulk  :  Duplicates  of  the  great 
Munich  Library  ;  classical  and  early  books  from 
the  Duke  of  Dolberg's  library,  and  from  that  of 
the  Monastery  of  Buxheim,  10,000  pamphlets  re- 
lating to  the  Commonwealth  periods  and  Civil 
Wars,  from  the  Sunderland  Library  ;  25,000 
pamphlets,  etc.,  to  and  including  the  reign  of 
George  in.  ;  works  relating  to  early  United 
States  history  ;  a  collection  of  pamphlets  about 
railroads;  old  English  plays  ;  English  calendars 
of  state  papers  ;  books  of  English  history,  1000 
volumes  from  the  Chipstead  Park  Library  of  F. 
Perkins  ;  illustrated  books  on  the  European  art 
galleries  ;  20,000  pamphlets  and  books  relating 
to  Mexico  down  to  the  year  1820;  30,000  Mexican 
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and  Spanish  books;  a  Semitic  library,  including 
valuable  manuscripts  from  Jerusalem  ;  Schiller 
Szinessy  Library  of  Cambridge,  England  ;  1500 
volumes  in  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  ; 
2500  works  on  chemistry;  iroo  volumes  of  the 
late  Col.  David  Wilder's  military  library  ;  illus 
tratcd  books  on  architecture,  and  also  large  col- 
lections of  books  relating  to  botany,  zoo'logy, 
scientific  voyages,  etc." 

Tennessee  State  L.,  Nashville.  (Biennial  rpt.) 
Added  2122;  total  30,850. 

"  An  appropriation  of  $250  per  annum  was 
made  by  the  legislature  of  1891  for  library  ex- 
penses. Out  of  this  fund  must  be  paid  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  library,  and  the  transpor- 
tation by  mail  and  express  of  the  books  which 
are  received  by  exchange  from  other  State  libra- 
ries. The  proper  distribution  of  this  fund  is  en- 
trusted wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  librarian." 

"  The  law  department  of  the  library  has  been 
well  cared  for  and  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times, 
but  in  other  respects  the  library  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected  for  nearly  30  years.  Occasion- 
al donations  have  been  the  sole  source  of  the  li- 
brary's historical,  economic,  and  scientific  increase 
during  a  long  period." 

The  librarian,  Mrs.  Williams,  urges  more  pur- 
chases and  a  larger  appropriation  to  buy  books. 
Her  report  is  the  first  issued  in  the  history  of  the 
State  Library. 

Watchemoket,  R.  I.  Ladies'  F.  L.  A.  Added 
327;  total  3259;  issued  13,317  (fict.  12,624). 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Osterhout  F.  L.  The  Jan- 
uary News-letter  has  four  letters,  specimens  of 
many  sent  to  Miss  James  by  children.  One 
reads  : 

"  Our  class  would  like  to  have  as  many  books 
as  you  could  give  us.  If  we  could  only  have  a 
book  for  each  one  of  us  we  would  be  happy.  We 
are  so  interested  in  the  books  you  send  us,  we 
want  more.  Your  little  friend,  M.  M." 

The  others  are  like  unto  it. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  P.  L.  In  an  interview  in 
regard  to  the  charge  made  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Lansing 
to  the  effect  that  a  Catholic  priest  was  exerting 
more  influence  than  anybody  else  in  the  affairs 
of  the  public  library,  Mr.  Green  said  : 

"  It  is  a  rule  which  has  existed  some  time  in 
supplying  the  reading-room  with  periodicals,  that 
no  denominational  papers  shall  be  subscribed  for, 
and  that  only  such  shall  be  placed  on  file  as  are 
given  to  the  reading-room.  There  are  two  plans 
that  may  be  followed:  One,  to  put  in  papers  rep- 
resenting all  denominations  ;  the  other,  not  to 
subscribe  to  any.  The  directors  of  the  library 
have  always  chosen  to  follow  the  latter  and  to 
rely  on  denominational  interest  for  a  supply  of 
theological  papers. 

"  Rev.  Dr.  Conaty,  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  has  recently  begun  to  publish  a  maga- 
zine in  this  city,  and  has  received  a  large  number 
of  papers  in  exchange.  He  kindly  offered  to 
furnish  to  the  reading-room  some  of  these  period- 
icals, but  very  considerately  required  of  the  libra- 
rian whether  he  thought  it  would  injure  the  libra- 
ry, in  the  view  of  any  portion  of  the  public,  if 


more  periodicals,  edited  by  Catholics,  were  put 
into  the  reading-room.  After  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  directors  and  the  librarian,  his  kind 
offer  was  accepted  in  so  far  as  to  place  these  ad- 
ditional papers  in  the  reading-room. 

"  The  directors  are  always  glad  to  have  repre- 
sentatives of  different  denominations  furnish  pa- 
pers for  the  reading-room.  Representatives^  of 
some  denominations  are  doing  that  now.  Some 
have  done  so  hitherto,  and  have  discontinued  their 
gifts.  The  directors  would  be  very  much  pleased 
to  have  any  good  denominational  paper  given  to 
the  reading-room.  They  would  be  particularly 
happy  if  Mr.  Lansing  would  exert  himself  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  Congregationalist^vA.  here,  and  also 
the  Christian  Union.  The  Congregationalist  was 
formerly  here,  but  its  donor  has  recently  discon- 
tinued his  gift.  The  directors  would  like  also 
a  copy  of  the  leading  Baptist  paper  and  of  the 
Churchman.  These  papers  were  formerly  given 
to  the  reading-room,  but  have  been  discontinued 
recently  by  those  who  gave  them. 

"  When  a  denominational  paper  has  ceased  to 
come  to  the  reading-room  the  librarian  has  had 
a  letter  written  to  the  donor  telling  him  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  paper  continue  to  come, 
that  the  rules  of  the  reading-room  do  not  allow 
its  being  subscribed  for,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  giver,  or  some  representative  of  his  de- 
nomination, will  see  to  it  that  the  paper  continue 
to  appear  on  our  files." 

Mr.  Green  further  said  that  "  Rev.  Dr.  Cona- 
ty exerts  such  an  influence  as  his  commanding 
powers  entitle  him  to,  but  no  one  who  sits  with 
the  board  of  directors  would  for  a  moment  sus- 
pect him  of  any  aggressive  denominational  spir- 
it or  of  being  other  than  very  broad  in  his  views 
and  his  efforts. 

"  It  is  untrue  that  the  board  of  directors  or 
the  executive  officers  of  the  library  are  influenced 
by  any  denominational  preferences.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  affairs  of  the  library  are,  they  believe, 
conducted  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  So  far 
as  the  library  proper  is  concerned  it  is  the  aim  of 
all  parties  interested  in  the  management  to  buy 
for  it  books  representing  all  shades  of  theologi- 
cal opinion,  expressed  by  the  best  authors,  so 
that  all  persons  having  reached  years  of  maturity 
might  have  the  means  of  themselves  forming 
theological  opinions." 

FOREIGN.  

Aberdeen  (Scotland)  P.  L.  (8th  rpt.)  Addi- 
tions not  given;  total,  lending  lib.  21,402;  ref.  lib. 
12,502  ;  home  use  218,080  (fict.  44.80$);  lib.  use 
(i  month  only)  2924;  no.  of  cardholders  10,009. 

During  the  year  the  library  was  removed  from 
its  original  quarters  to  the  new  building  in  Rose- 
mount  Viaduct.  The  removal  and  attendant 
closing  of  the  library  naturally  reduced  the  circu- 
lation and  ref.  use  of  books  for  the  year. 

Adelaide  P.  L.,  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 
Added  1422;  total  32,306;  visitors  75,033;  Sun- 
day visitors  5757. 

Brixton,  Eng.  Tate  F.  P.  L.  SMITH,  Sidney 
R.  J.,  archit.  View  and  plan.  (In  Amer. 
arcMt.,  Feb.  n.) 
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Land  and  building  cost  ;£i  5 ,000.     As  usual  in 
English  libraries,  the  librarian's  house  is  under 
the  same  roof. 
Bucharest.     The  library  in  the  palace.     View. 

(In  Illust.  Lond.  news,  Jan  21,  p.  87.) 

Clerkenwell  P.  L. ,  London.  (5th  rpt.)  Added 
853;  total  13,287  (fict.  4298);  issued  111,851  (net. 
76,064). 

Dublin,  Ireland.  The  fine  library  of  the  late 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  (of  "  Peerage "  fame)  is 
shortly  to  be  sold.  It  includes  a  rare  collection 
of  genealogical  works  and  family  county  histories, 
including  a  great  number  of  privately  printed 
books. 

Hamilton  (Can.)  P.  L.  Added  1677;  total 
18,002;  issued  198,210  (fict.  37.3  %);  receipts 
$13,440.32;  expenses  $13,395.54.  191  periodicals 
are  on  file  in  the  reading-rooms. 

"  The  privilege  of  admission  to  the  shelves 
has  been  largely  extended  lately  and  seems  to  be 
much  appreciated  by  readers;  nor  has  it  been 
abused,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  discovered." 

The  chairman  says:  "  I  believe  that  we  are 
all  agreed  that  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  R.  T.  Lancefield  as  our  librarian.  He 
has  proved  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  the  successful  working  of  the 
library  and  its  great  popularity  are  largely  due  to 
his  exertions,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his  very 
efficient  lady  assistants." 

Mitchell  L.,  Glasgow,  (nth report,  incl.  I2th- 
I4th  years,  1889 -91).  Added  9734;  total  90,- 
937;  issued  555,211  (fict.  48,518);  turn  over  5.92. 
The  library  has  been  placed  in  a  remodelled 
building  after  two  removes  accompanied  with 
discomfort  but  little  lessor  injury.  The  whole 
number  of  volumes  issued  in  the  old  premises 
was  4,679,985  (fict.  9  #). 

"  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  amount 
of  reading  for  entertainment  or  recreation,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  books  available  in  the  library  for 
use  in  this  sense  are  wholesome  and  of  good  in- 
fluence, there  can  be  no  objection  reasonably  ta- 
ken to  this  part  of  the  service  of  the  library. 
Occasionally  exception  has  been  taken  to  people 
getting  out  books  to  look  at  pictures,  the  refer- 
ence generally  being  to  the  use  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  the  Graphic,  or  Punch,  in  bound 
volumes,  which  use  is  included  in  the  '  miscel- 
laneous '  30  per  cent,  before  noted.  But  no  good 
reason  is  stated  why  the  almost  universal  taste 
for  pictures  should  not  be  gratified,  and  the  fact 
remains  that  many  people  get  a  much  more  vivid 
conception  of  an  incident  or  a  scene  from  an  en- 
graving than  from  a  page  of  letterpress,  however 
graphic;  and  this  education  through  the  eye  is 
oiten  at  once  direct  and  effective. 

' '  When  all  deductions  on  account  of  '  light 
reading '  are  made,  however,  there  remains  an 
amount  of  reading  for  information,  forstudy,  for 
instruction,  of  an  incalculable  extent." 

Munich.  The  valuable  library  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Austrian  encyclopaedist,  Dr.  Constant  von 
Wurzbach,  numbering  over  8000  volumes,  and 
especially  rich  in  rare  biographical  works,  is 


offered  for  sale;  also,  a  collection  of  45,000  por- 
traits of  eminent  persons  of  all  times  and  coun- 
tries, which  Dr.  von  Wurzbach  has  gathered,  con- 
sisting of  copperplates,  steel-engravings,  wood- 
cuts, and  drawings,  some  of  them  very  rare,  and 
containing  800  portraits  and  caricatures  of  Prince 
Bismarck  alone.  Further  information  can  be  had 
of  R.  von  Wurzbach,  Hermannstrasse  74,  I.,  Mu- 
nich, Schwabing,  Germany. 

St.  Martins-in  t he-Fields,  London,  F.  P.  L. 
Added  ref.  3066,  lending  151  ;  total  ref.  11,856 
(of  which  2484  belong  to  the  Royal  Historical 
Society),  lending  11,306;  issued  ref.  70,171,  lend- 
ing 58,514- 

"  A  notable  fact  is  that  more  books  have  been 
consulted  in  the  reference  than  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  lending  library. 

"  The  whole  of  the  books  have  now  been  cata- 
logued. The  catalogue  is  a  card  one  (type- 
written), and  is  open  to  the  use  of  the  public. 
It  is  well  understood  by  those  availing  them- 
selves of  the  library,  and  is  freely  used,  although, 
of  course,  the  system  of  open  shelves  in  many 
cases  obviates  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
catalogue  at  all.  The  commissioners  are  glad 
to  say  that  this  plan  of  open  shelves  continues 
to  work  well. 

"  The  commissioners  earnestly  wish  they  could 
enlarge  the  news-room,  and  although  unable  to 
incur  this  expense  they  have  in  conjunction  with 
the  vestry  and  Messrs.  Willing  fixed  up  boards 
on  the  railings  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  on  which 
the  '  situation  advertisements  '  portions  of  three 
of  the  morning  papers  are  posted  at  an  early 
hour.  This  has  slightly  relieved  the  crush  in 
the  news-room  between  9  and  10  in  the  morning, 
and  it  has  no  doubt  proved  a  boon  to  those  out 
of  work. 

"  There  are  now  53  large  newspapers  dis- 
played in  this  room  and  64  smaller  papers.  A 
neat  directory  stand  was  put  up  early  in  the  year, 
and  the  principal  directories  are  now  screwed 
down  on  the  counter. 

"  The  same  principle  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  magazine-room.  The  periodicals  are  fast- 
ened to  the  tables  with  sufficient  cord  to  enable 
readers  to  peruse  them  without  inconvenience, 
and  signboards  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  the 
periodicals." 


£ibrarian0. 


HINRICHSON,  Miss  Savillah  T.,  will  succeed 
Miss  Grace  Pearson  as  Illinois  State  librarian. 
Miss  Pearson  will  act  as  legislative  assistant  in 
the  library  during  the  38th  (1893)  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

LANE,  W:  Coolidge,  assistant  librarian  of  Har- 
vard College  L.,  will  succeed  C:  A.  Cutter  as  li- 
brarian of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

THE  list  of  the  writings  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  for  1891  credits 
the  following  librarians  with  publications  :  Bur- 
ton, E.  M.,  3  ;  Brock,  R.  A.,  4  ;  Burr,  G.  L.,  r; 
Chamberlain,  M.,  2  ;  Green,  S:  S.,  12  ;  Nield, 
E.  D.,  9  ;  Poole,  W.  F.,  2  ;  Thwaites,  R,  G.,  3  ; 
Winsor,  J.,  i. 
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(ZTatttloging  anfc  Classificat  n. 

AMES,  J:  G.,  comp.  Finding  list  showing  where 
in  the  set  of  Congressional  documents  the  in- 
dividual volumes  of  certain  series  of  govern- 
ment publications  are  found.  Wash.,  D.  C. , 
Government  Print.  Office  [1893],  52  p.  O. 

BATTERSEA  (Eng.)   P.    L.'s.     Central    Library, 
Lavender  Hill,  S.  W.     Catalogue  of  the  lend- 
ing department.     Comp.  and  ed.  by  Lawrence 
Inkster,    chief    librarian.     2cl    ed.      London, 
Printed  by  Truslove  &  Bray,  West  Norwood, 
S.  E,,  1892.     227  p.  O.   bds.  bd. 
A  dictionary  catalog,  recording   11,549  titles. 
"  Books  are  entered  under  the  surnames  of  their 
authors,  and  as  far  as  possible  under  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat,  novels  and  other  works  with 
distinctive   titles  being   entered  under  the  first 
word  of  each  title  which  is  not  an  article.     In  se- 
lecting subject   headings   preference    has    been 
given  to   conventional  or  popular  terms  rather 
than  to  a  strictly  scientific  nomenclature,  in  the 
belief  that  this  would  be  more  convenient  to  the 
majority   of  readers,  and   for  the  same  reason 
minute  subdivisions  have  been  avoided  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  titles.      By   this  arrangement  the 
whole  of  the  works  of  each  author  are  collected 
under  his  name,  and  all  books  relating  to  a  par- 
ticular   subject   are   ranged    under    the   general 
heading  of  that  subject."     Printed  on  pale  yellow 
paper. 

The  BERLIN  K5N.  BIBLIOTHEK  has  issued  a 
"  Verzeichniss  der  Zeit-  und  Vereinsschriften 
der  Bibliothek." 

CINCINNATI,  (O.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  of  books  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science 
added  during  1892.  Cincinnati,  pub.  by  Board 
of  Trustees,  1893.  146  p.  F. 
Consists  of  four  classified  quarterly  bulletins,  a 
subject  index,  and  an  index  of  authors,  anonymous 
works,  and  collections.  "The  classification  is 
simply  for  convenience,  not  at  all  pretending  to 
scientific  or  bibliographical  perfection."  The 
author-index  includes  titles  of  authors'  works, 
with  call  numbers.  It  is  the  more  convenient 
as  the  four  separate  Bulletins  necessitate  consid- 
erable search  and  comparison  before  all  the 
titles  of  all  books  on  a  given  subject  or  by  one 
author  can  be  collected.  Title  entries  in  the 
Bulletins  are  unusually  full,  giving  pseudonym  or 
former  name,  full  title  and  sub-title,  place,  pub- 
lisher, date,  paging,  portraits  or  illustrations, 
size,  and  series.  Paper  and  printing  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  general  appearance  of  the  catalog 
most  creditable. 

DES  MOINES.  The  first  printed  catalog  of  the 
Des  Moines  Public  Library  has  recently  appeared, 
having  been  prepared  for  publication  by  the  li- 
brarian, Miss  Ella  McLoney.  In  form  the  com- 
piler has  followed  somewhat  closely  that  of  the 
catalog  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  Great 
care  has  been  bestowed  on  its  compilation,  and 


no  little  credit  is  due  the  librarian  for  having 
produced  so  superior  an  example  of  cataloging 
within  a  year  of  her  first  introduction  to  the  ard- 
uous duties  of  her  profession.  The  appearance 
of  the  volume  is  also  excellent  typographically 
and  in  binding,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  a 
model  of  the  cataloger's  art.  A.  N. 

MERCANTILE  L.,  N.  Y.     Bulletin  of  new  books, 
no.   14,    Dec.   I.      Number  of  vols.    241,578. 
N.  Y.,  1892.     58+ [4]  p.  1.  O. 
Fiction  fills  pp.  40-  58. 

The  MINNEAPOLIS  P.  L.'s  Quarterly  bulletin 
vol.  I,  no.  i,  Jan.,  1893  (18  p.  O.),  is  classified 
(Edmands  classification),  and  has  short  titles 
with  place  and  date  of  publication.  At  the  end 
is  a  Bibliography  of  Bibles  in  the  library  (2  p.). 

MONTANA,  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE 
OF.  Catalogue  of  the  library  ;  also  report  of 
the  librarian  for  1891-92  ;  prepared  by  W:  Fi 
Wheeler,  librarian.  Helena,  Mont.,  1892. 
128  p.  O. 

The  most  primitive  catalog  that  we  have  seen 
for  many  years.  Perhaps  this  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  entry  in  the  accounts,  "  $32.50,  Making 
catalogue  of  Library."  The  first  entry  is  "  AN- 
NIVERSARY, THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  —  The  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  April  30,  1889,  of  the  Inau- 
guration of  George  Washington,"  etc.  Two  suc- 
cessive entries  are : 
TRAVELS  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  1809- 

10-11,  by  John  Bradbury. 
BURNABY'S  Travels  in  North  America,  in  1759- 
60. 

NARDUCCI,  Enr.  Catalogo  di  manoscritti  ora 
posseduti  da  Baldassare  Boncompagni.  2* 
ed.  notabilmente  accresc. ,  cont.  unadescrizione 
di  249  mss.  non  indicati  nellaprima  e  corredata 
di  un  copioso  indice.  Roma,  tip.  delle  Sci.  mat. 
e  fis.,  1892.  8+520  p.  8°. 

The  SALEM  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  Feb.  has  a 
special  reading  list  of  4  pp.  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

The  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  P.  L.'s  Library  bul- 
letin has  issued,  beginning  with  November,  a  list 
of  its  French  books.  The  January  no.  extended 
from  Galerie  to  Lostalot. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.    State 
Library  bulletin  :  Legislation,   no.   3.     Com- 
parative summary  and  index  of  State  legisla- 
tion in  1892.     Albany,  Univ.  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1893.     64  p.  O.  pap.,  n.  p. 
Contains  a  classified  comparative  summary  of 
the  laws  enacted  during  1892  by  13  States  and  i 
Territory,  and  an  alphabetic  index  of  all  specific 
topics  contained  in  the  summary,  referring  to 
each  entry  by  its  marginal  number.     In  most 
cases  the  laws  are  briefly  summarized  as  well  as 
cited.     Covers  laws  contained  in  the  State  Li- 
brary.    New  legislation  only  is  included. 
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WARNER,  G:  F.      The  library  of  James  vi.  of 
Scotland.      (In    Atkerueum,     Ja.    7,    p.     17 
3^  col. 

An  account  of  a  ms.  catalog  which  has  lain 
unnoticed  in  the  British  Museum  since  1759,  but 
thanks  to  Mr.  Garnett  has  now  been  disinterred. 

CHANGED  TITLES. 

"The  flower  girl  of  Paris"  (Das  Kind  der 
Strasse),  by  Paul  Schobert,  tr.  by  Laura  E.  Ken- 
dall, Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1893,  12°,  is  same  as 
"  Picked  up  in  the  streets,"  a  romance  from  the 
Ger;nan  of  H.  Schobert,  tr.  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wis- 
ter,  Phil.,  Lipp.  Co.,  1880,  12°.  — W.  A.  BARD- 
WELL. 

FULL  NAMES. 

Sullied  by  Harvard  College  Library. 

Ames,  J:  Griffith  (List  of  congressional  docu- 
ments) ; 

Brigham,  Albert  Perry  (A  chapter  in  glacial 
history) ; 

Garrett,  Philip  Cresson  (A  history  of  Haverford 
college) ; 

Holman,  Silas  Whitcomb  (Discussion  of  the  pre- 
cision of  measurements) ; 

King,  Franklin  Hiram  (Observations  on  the 
fluctuations  in  ground-water)  ; 

R.'chards,  Mrs.  Anna  Matlack  (Letter  and  spirit); 

Walker,  Byron  Edmund  (The  Canadian  system 
of  banking) ; 

Way,  Daisy  Maxon  (The  Whipple  natural  alpha- 
bet); 

Wilkie,  Daniel  Robert  (Notes  on  banking  in 
Canada) ; 

Woodbury,  C:  Jeptha  Hill,  joint  author  (The 
Saugus  iron  works). 


iiibliografn. 


BACHA,  EUG.     Les  bibliographies  methodiques. 

Brux.,  imp.  de  1'ficon.  financiere,  1893.     83  p. 

8*.     2.sofr. 
BEEK,  J.   A.  v.     Lijst  van  eenige  boeken  en 

brochuren  uitgegeven  in  de  Oud-Katholleke 

Kerk  van  Nederland,  1751- 1842.     Rotterdam, . 

H.  T.  Hendrikson,  1892.     24  p.  8°.     .40  fl. 

BEER'S  (Taco  H.  de)  Gesch.  d.  Nederlandsche 
letteren,  1880- co,  Kuilenborg,  Blom  en  Olivi- 
erse,  44-80  p.  8°,  .60  fl.,  has  "  eene  lijst  van 
pseudoniemen." 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE  gen.  et  complete  des  livres  de 
droit  et  de  jurisprudence  pub.  jusqu'a  14  oct. 
1892,  classes  dans  1'ordre  des  codes,  avec  table 
alphabet,  des  matures  et  des  noms  d'auteurs. 
Paris,  Marchal  et  Billard,  1892.    28+140  p.  8°. 
BOURINOT,  J.  G.     Bibliographical  and  critical 
notes   on  Parliamentary  government  in  Can- 
ada.    [Annual   rpt.  of  the  Am.  Hist.  Assoc. 
for  1891,  pp.  391-407.]   Washington,  1892.   8°. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  full  and  valuable  list, 
practically  covering  the  whole  of  Canadian  his- 
tory. 


BRANDSTETTER,  J.  L.  Repertorium  tiber  die  in 
Zeit-  und  Sammelschriften  d.  J.  1812-90  en- 
thaltend.  Aufsatze  und  Mittheilungen  schweiz- 
er.  geschichtlichen  Inhalts.  Basel,  Ad.  Geer- 
ing,  1892.  4+467  p.  8°.  7.20  m. 

CARDON,  F.  Pubblicazioni  geografiche  stampate 
in  Italia,  1800-90  :  saggio  di  catalogo  compi- 
lato  e  puL  in  occasione  del  primo  Congresso 
Geografico  Italiano,  Geneva,  1892.  Roma, 
Societi  Geog.  Ital.  1892.  20+310  p.  8°. 

CUMMINS,  Ella  Sterling.     The  story  of  the  files. 

San  Francisco.     8°,  cl.,  $2. 

Now  in  press.  A  record  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  California,  containing  a  review  of 
literary  journals  and  magazines  of  California 
from  1852-1892,  biographical  sketches  of  their 
contributors,  a  bibliografy  of  the  best-known 
works  by  California  writers,  designs  of  headings 
and  newspaper  trade-marks,  etc.  Mrs.  Cummins, 
1605  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco,  is  author  and 
publisher  of  the  book,  which  is  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Californian  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission. As  an  index  to  the  little-known  peri- 
odical literature  of  the  Pacific  coast  it  should  be 
of  value  to  libraries. 

FRAY-FOURNIER,  A.     Bibliographic  de  1'histoire 
de  la  revolution  dans  le  department  de  la  Haute- 
Vienne.     Limoges,   imp.    Ussel  freres,  1893. 
9+21  p.  8°. 
From  the  Archives  revol.  de  la  Haute-Vienne. 

GIUSTO,  D.  Dizionario  bio-bibliog.  degli  scrit- 
tori  pugliesi.  Fasc.  i.  Bari,  Pansini,  1893. 
1 8  p.  8°. 

MADRID.  R.  ACAD.  DE  LA  HISTORIA.  Biblio- 
grafia  Colombina  ;  enumeracion  de  libros  y 
documentos  concern,  a  Cristobal  Colon  y  sus 
viajes  ;  obra  que  publica  la  Real  Academia  de 
la  Historia,  por  encargo  de  la  Junta  directiva 
del  Cuarto  Centenario  del  descubrimiento  de 
America.  Madrid,  1892.  10+686  p.  F. 
Not  in  the  trade. 

MANNO,   Ant.     Bibliografia  di  Dogliani.     Tori- 
no,  stamp,  reale  della  ditta  G.   B.  Paravia  e 
C.,  1892.     ii  p.  8°.     (Only  200  copies.) 
Extr.  from  the  Bibliog.  star,  degli  stati  della 

monarchia  di  Savoia,  v.  5. 

UNITED  STATES.    SIGNAL  OFFICE.     Extract  no. 

ii   from    annual  report  of  the   chief   signal 

officer,    1891.      Wash.,    D.    C.,  Gov.    Print. 

Office,  1892.     26  p.  O.  pap.,  n.  p. 

Report  of  Oliver  L.  Fassig.  bibliographer  and 
librarian,  including  bibliographies  of  "  Publica- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service  from  1861  to 
July  i,  1891,"  and  of  "  Publications  of  individ- 
uals connected  with  the  office  of  the  chief  signal 
officer."  The  bibliographies  cover  21  p. 
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IN  the  last  report  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
whose  excellent  work  in  annotating  that  library's 
catalog,  published  in  187^,  is  well  known,  sets 
forth  the  result  to  which  twenty  years'  experience 
as  trustee  has  led  him  —  that  a  town  library  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  great  city  should  be  treated 
somewhat  like  a  branch  library  of  a  great  public 
library.  It  should  not  try  to  contain  everything; 
it  should  aim  to  suit  not  the  scholars  and  special 
investigator,  but  the  general  reading  public ;  its 
stock  of  books  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
needs  of  its  patrons  ;  books  which  experience 
shows  are  not  used  should  be  continually  weeded 
out,  and  those  that  remain  should  be  made  as 
useful  as  may  be  by  the  best  possible  practical 
catalogs. 

IT  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  doctrine  has 
been  urged  ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  it  has 
been  urged  with  such  directness,  such  fulness, 
such  force  ;  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  writer  has 
made  a  definite  proposal  to  keep  a  library  down 
to  a  certain  number  of  volumes  fixed  beforehand. 
Mr.  Adams'  counsel  of  selection  will  certainly 
find  many  approvers.  Every  library  gets  at  least 
a  few  books  that  are  worthless,  more  that  are  of 
of  slight  value,  and  many  that,  though  good,  are 
little  wanted.  If  these  can  be  sent  to  some  spe- 
cial library  when  they  are  special  in  character, 
or  when  general  to  the  depository  library  of  the 
State,  or  the  nearest  large  library,  they  will  make 
room  for  better  books,  and  all  the  expense  of 
caring  for  them  will  be  saved.  Then  the  rare 
scholar  whose  needs  they  will  satisfy  can  consult 
them  at  the  depository,  or  can  have  them  sent  by 
mail  at  slight  expense  to  the  depositing  library  ; 
for  this  should  always  be  made  a  condition  of 
the  deposit. 

BUT  the  resolution  never  to  exceed  a  certain 
number  of  volumes  will  meet  with  less  favor.  It 
is  too  obvious  that  to  set  a  limit  not  with  a  view 
to  the  value  of  the  volumes,  but  to  the  size  of  the 
buildings,  is  like  making  one's  body  to  fit  one's 
coat.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
value  is  often  a  misleading  term.  Commercial 
value,  bibliographical  value  would  not  be  in 


question  here  ;  practical  value  would  alone  be 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose  that  trustees  carefully  watching  the 
use  made  of  their  library  could  determine  about 
what  number  of  volumes  would  include  all  that 
their  ordinary  readers  ever  call  for.  It  may  be 
that  as  literature  and  science  and  education  ex- 
pand the  necessary  size  of  a  library  will  grow 
also.  Certainly  no  New  England  town  would  be 
content  to-day  with  the  number  of  books  which 
their  grandfathers,  living  in  a  town  of  the  same 
size,  would  have  thought  boundless  wealth.  But 
for  each  generation  at  least  there  is  some  limit  ; 
so  there  is  for  each  kind  of  library.  A  high 
school  does  not  need  5000  volumes  ;  in  a  country 
town  50,000  will  be  lost. 


MR.  ADAMS'  pamphlet  will  provoke  discussion; 
it  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  smaller  library,  and,  what  is  of  full  as 
much  importance,  it  will  encourage  a  more  sys- 
tematic establishment  of  centres  to  which  scholars 
shall  resort  for  the  special  books  they  need  or 
from  which  they  shall  procure  them  through  the 
mail.  If  the  central  libraries  throw  themselves 
into  this  system  heartily  and  facilitate  the  re- 
searches of  students  by  liberal  lending,  it  will 
lead  to  their  more  hearty  support  by  the  public 
by  enlisting  in  their  favor  the  sympathy  of  a 
wider  constituency,  and,  as  always,  to  him  who 
hath  shall  be  given.  The  great  libraries -will 
grow  greater,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
but  for  the  good  of  all  others. 

THE  last  day  of  May,  1892,  a  librarian  who  had 
come  a  long  distance  to  attend  the  Lakewood 
Conference  wrote  to  us  from  his  library:  "  I  find 
an  immensity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  come  back 
to  it  from  the  conference  with  fresh  vigor,  al- 
though the  temperature  runs  to  88°  daily."  His 
is  no  solitary  experience.  The  conference  is  as 
a  whip  to  a  tired  horse.  No,  it  is  better  than  a 
whip  ;  it  is  a  feed  of  oats,  for  it  not  only  supplies 
excitement,  but  strength.  No  one  can  work 
long  alone  on  our  work  without  getting  dull  and 
tired  and  perhaps  discouraged.  The  conference 
brightens  us  up,  gives  us  new  vigor,  and  gets  us 
out  of  the  ruts.  Moral :  Go  to  Chicago  next  July. 
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WHAT  must  be  considered  as  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  library  announcement  for  the 
present  year  is  contained  in  the  circular  of  Mr. 
Dewey,  as  president  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  printed  in  this  issue.  Seventeen 
years  ago  the  leading  librarians  of  the  country, 
with  the  aid  of  the  national  government,  pro- 
duced the  well-known  "  Report  on  Libraries"  — 
a  work  which  marked  a  distinct  departure  in  li- 
brary history,  and  which  even  to-day  remains 
the  corner-stone  of  library  literature  the  world 
over.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Dewey  points  out,  these  vol- 
umes were  written  "  just  before  modern  library 
activity  began,"  and  it  is  to-day  marvellous  that 
they  should  still  retain  so  great  a  value.  It  is 
now  proposed  that'  the  papers  to  be  written  for 
the  1893  session  of  the  A.  L.  A.  shall  be  planned 
and  written  so  as  to  make  a  complete  and  homo- 
geneous whole,  to  constitute  a  new  handbook  of 
library  economy.  With  the  model  already  in 
our  possession  ;  with  the  enormous  development 
of  theoretical  and  practical  library  administration 
of  the  last  two  decades  ;  and  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  librarians  to  whom  writing  for  publication 
has  almost  become  a  second  nature,  we  can  look 
forward  to  this  volume  as  a  monument  of  work 
accomplished  ;  as  the  former  volumes  were  the 
precursors  of  modern  library  development. 


YET  much  remains,  even  to-day,  of  work  to  be 
done,  not  merely  in  routine,  but  in  very  system 
and  groundwork.  A  reference  to  the  outline  as 
given  in  Mr.  Dewey's  circular  shows  it  to  be  too 
lacking  in  detail  to  be  satisfactory  in  indicating 
how  far  many  minor  points  are  to  be  dealt  with. 
Under  "cataloging"  we  hope  to  see  grouped 
not  merely  what  would  be  ordinarily  given  under 
that  head,  but  a  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the 
subject,  and  careful  analysis  of  the  cost  of  every 
system  from  the  simple  card  catalog  to  the  per- 
petual cataloging  bureau  suggested  in  Mr.  Grow- 
oll's  article  in  our  May  issue,  1892.  Under  that, 
too,  should  be  planned  a  system  of  indexing 
which  shall  make  Poole's  and  Fletcher's  work 
the  basis  for  co-operative  indexing  on  a  vast 
scale.  Equally  thorough,  we  hope,  will  be  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  library  buildings, 
which  with  the  catalog  constitute  the  burning 
library  questions  of  the  day  ;  and  beside  which 
administration,  classification,  and  all  other  ques- 
tions are  of  slight  importance.  Do  not  scrimp 
on  pages  and  type.  Make  it  so  exhaustive  that 
no  one,  be  he  ever  so  ignorant  in  library  matters, 
need  question  it  in  vain.  The  right  book  will 


build  and  properly  administer  libraries  enough 
to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 


IF  a  man  really  wishes  to  found  or  to  further 
endow  a  library  and  to  insure  the  useful  applica- 
tion of  his  money,  he  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Baltimore,  and  make 
his  gift  while  he  is  still  alive,  to  see  that  it  goes 
to  the  institution  he  favors  and  is  used  as  he 
would  have  it.  Witness  the  litigation  over  the 
wills  of  Mr.  Newberry,  Mr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Crerar, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Pepper.  The  latter's>ill, 
unlike  those  of  the  others,  was  not  contested  by 
the  heirs,  and  the  $150,000  would  have  inured  in 
any  case  to  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Much  as  it  is  for  one  man  to  give,  it  is  entirely  too 
small  a  sum  to  establish  a  general  library  for  a 
city  of  the  size  of  Philadelphia.  It  would  not 
pay  two  years'  running  expenses  of  a  library  al- 
ready existing,  but  it  might  establish  a  prosper- 
ous branch  or  one  of  a  system  of  federated  libra- 
ries if  its  contestants  in  the  will  case  will  join  it 
in  a  common  effort  to  supply  the  city  systemati- 
cally with  reading.  It  is  most  to  be  desired, 
however,  that  the  city  government  shall  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  treat  the  Pepper  bequest  as 
Boston  has  treated  the  Bates  bequest,  supple- 
menting the  Income  with  additions  tenfold  as 
great. 

AND  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  will  be 
done.  The  opening  of  the  free  library  in  the 
Wagner  Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  councils  have  decided  to  give  it  additional 
help  and  have  also  appropriated  a  considerable 
sum  to  establish  another  free  library  at  Broad 
and  Federal  Streets.  Applications  for  libraries 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  received  from  a 
number  of  sections  of  the  city,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  favorably  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the  means 
needed  to  purchase  and  fit  up  buildings  and  books 
are  supplied. 

In  addition  to  these  free  libraries  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  the  legislature  will  shortly  be 
petitioned  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
which  will  be  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  purchase  of  books  for  a 
general  free  library  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of 
the  free  public  libraries  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  other  cities. 

With  all  these  in  action  Philadelphia  may  in 
time  add  to  her  title  "  City  of  Homes  "  the 
words  "  and  of  Libraries." 
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THE  MANUSCRIPT  AGE.— II. 
BY  REUBEN  B.  POOLE,  Librarian  of  the  New   York   Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library. 


WE  now  come  to  treat  of  the  illumination  of 
mss. 

Manuscripts,  like  early  printed  books,  were 
illuminated  with  pictures  and  ornaments,  for 
the  purpose  of  decorating,  rather  than  of  il- 
lustrating the  text.  The  art  of  ornamenting  mss. 
is  of  early  origin.  The  Vatican  possesses  a  frag- 
ment of  Virgil,  profusely  ornamented  with 
miniatures,  which  dates,  it  is  supposed,  from 
about  the  time  of  Constantine — the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  Examples  of  these  miniatures, 
without  color,  will  be  found  in  D'Agincourt's 
"  Storiadel  Art."  This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  clas- 
sical work  with  illuminations  that  we  have.  The 
art  was  practised  doubtless  long  before  this. 
Manuscripts  of  the  Bible  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  ornamented  till  the  6th  or  8th  century.  While 
these  decorations  are  not  of  great  value  to  the 
textual  critic,  they  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
mss.,  throw  light  on  customs  which  prevailed, 
and  help  to  determine  dates.  They  are  very  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  great  reverence  with 
which  sacred  mss.  were  regarded.  The  colors  in 
these  miniatures  and  initial  letters  and  ornaments 
are  almost  as  brilliant  as  when  first  applied. 

Charlemagne  was  a  promoter  of  this  art.  The 
"  Evangelaria"  (selections  from  the  Gospels)  of 
Charlemagne  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  his 
period.  It  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris.  The  Astor  has  a  missal  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  period,  valued  at  $10,000.  Some  of 
these  missals  (R.  C.  Service-books)  are  specimens 
of  high  artistic  merit.  The  best  period  for  the 
production  of  these  service-books  was  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  8th  century,  to  the  close  of 
the  1 5th  century.  These  missals  afford  an  il- 
lustration of  the  arts  of  design  at  the  time  they 
were  illuminated.  The  mural  decorations  of 
Herculaneum  and  the  ancient  churches  exhibit 
the  same. 

The  study  of  ancient  handwriting  from  extant 
mss.  constitutes  the  science  of  paleography. 
Montfaucon  and  Mabillon  were  the  first  to  intro- 
duce this  science  to  the  world.  Several  works  have 
been  published  giving  fac-similes  of  the  illus- 
trations in  Greek  and  Latin  mss.,  as  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Paleographical  Society  (1873-83)  ; 
the  "Paleographie  Universelle  "  of  Silvestre  and 
Champollion  (in  Astor),  Paris,  1850,  300  plates 
made  by  hand,  in  4  folio  vols.,  and  Wattenbach's 
"  Anleitung  zur  griechischen  Palaeographie," 


2d  ed.,  1877.  Westwood's  "  Palaeographia  Sacra 
Pictoria,"  Lond. ,  1845,  is  a  concise  work  on  Bib- 
lical mss.,  with  fac-similes.  Other  works  that 
may  be  consulted  are  those  of  Bastard,*  Wyatt, 
and  Tymms.  Photographs  are  superseding 
hand-made  fac-similes,  and  are  the  only  repro- 
ductions that  are  now  considered  of  any  critical 
value. 

A  superb  example  of  an  illuminated  ms.  is  the 
"Durham  Book"  (Nero  D.  iv.),  In  the  British 
Museum,  presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Cotton.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  art  and  lit- 
erature in  England.  It  is  called  also  the  "  Lanclis- 
farne  Gospels."  It  is  a  Latin  ms.  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, supposed  to  have  been  written  about  680 
A.D. ,  at  Landisfarne,  by  Eadfrith,  a  monk,  and 
illuminated  by  Ethelwald.  An  Anglo-Saxon 
gloss  (word  for  word  translation,  interlined)  was 
added  in  the  loth  century  by  Aldred,  a  priest.  It 
is  one  of  the  richest  examples  of  art  and  cal- 
ligraphy. It  is  ornamented  with  pictures,  gold, 
and  precious  stones.  The  illuminations,  after 
more  than  eleven  centuries,  have  almost  their 
original  brilliancy  and  color.  The  writing  is  on 
vellum  in  half  uncial  letters.  There  is  legen- 
dary lore  connected  with  it.  When  the  monks 
of  Landisfarne  were  fleeing  from  the  Danes,  the 
vessel  on  which  they  were  escaping  was  upset, 
and  this  book  is  said  to  have  sunk  in  the  sea, 
but  St.  Cuthbert,  by  his  merits,  caused  the  tide 
to  ebb  so  low  that  the  book  was  left  high  and  dry, 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  was  uninjured. 

The  devout  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  found 
expression  in  the  decoration  of  their  mss.  and 
missals.  It  reached  its  highest  point  of  cultiva- 
tion in  France,  Italy,  and  Flanders.  Modern 
water-color  art  is  founded  on  these  illuminated 
mss. 

What  of  the  writers  of  mss.?  To  whom  are 
we  indebted  for  these  precious  treasures  of  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  world  ? 

In  early  Biblical  times  the  king  of  Israel  was 
commanded  to  write  a  copy  of  the  Law,  from  the 
priests'  copy,  Deut.  17  : 18.  The  early  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  Hebrew  were  probably  transcribed 
by  the  priests,  by  students  at  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  by  the  scribes,  and  by  rabbis.  The 
Talmud  indicates  some  of  the  rules  which  must 


*  Peintures  et  ornements  des  manuscrits,  etc.  Paris, 
2  vols.,  atlas  fol.,  1834.  (Fac-similes  only,  a  magnificent 
work.)  In  Astor  Library. 
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guide  a  copyist  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He 
must  be  dressed  in  full  canonicals.  The  skin 
used  must  be  from  a  clean  animal,  prepared  by 
a  Hebrew.  None  but  black  ink,  made  after  a 
particular  receipt,  could  be  used.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  the  skin  were  prescribed.  Each 
column  must  contain  not  less  than  40  lines,  not 
more  than  60.  The  roll  from  which  a  copy  was 
made  must  be  authentic.  Not  the  smallest  letter 
could  be  copied  from  memory.  The  pen  could 
not  be  dipped  in  ink  just  before  writing  the  name 
of  God,  and  while  writing  it  the  copyist's  atten- 
tion must  not  be  diverted  by  even  the  approach 
of  the  king. 

When  the  copy  was  examined  if  three  words 
were  found  off  the  line,  the  ms.  was  condemned. 
The  utmost  exactness  was  observed  as  to  cor- 
rections of  Biblical  mss.  Nothing  was  erased, 
nothing  added,  but  corrections  were  noted  in 
the  margin.  If  it  was  obvious  that  a  word 
had  been  omitted  before,  the  vowels  of  the  omit- 
ted word  (which  were  not  sacred,  nor  absolutely 
a  part  of  the  word)  were  written  in  the  text,  and 
a  note  in  the  margin  said,  "  should  be  read  not 
written." 

Private  individuals  made  copies  for  their  own 
libraries.  To  procure  a  literary  treasure,  by 
copying  it,  might  be  for  many  a  pleasant  pastime, 
if  one  were  expert  in  the  calligrapher's  art.  In 
the  Byzantine  empire  men  of  rank  employed 
their  time  in  transcribing  mss.  Some  founded 
their  libraries  in  this  way.  Libraries  were  in 
ancient  times  collected  at  great  expense.  Chris- 
tianity extended  the  copying  craft.  Men  high 
in  the  church  and  in  civil  life  considered  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  occupied  in  transcribing  the  Gospels 
and  the  Psalter.  Many,  doubtless,  found  all  the 
delights  of  the  modern  collector  in  decorating 
the  volumes  of  their  own  library.  Eusebius,  the 
church  historian,  by  order  of  Constantine,  had 
fifty  copies  of  the  Bible  copied,  to  be  used  in 
the  churches. 

From  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  monks 
were  the  principal  copyists,  and  to  them  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  transmission  to  our 
time  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  classical  writers. 
Copying  was  an  employment  well  suited  to  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  and  formed  in  many  monasteries 
the  leading  occupation  of  the  inmates.  It  re- 
quired time  to  copy  the  Bible  or  Herodotus  by 
the  slow  process  of  drawing  each  letter,  disjoined. 
But  it  was  not  done  in  the  igth  century.  It  re- 
quired ten  months  to  copy  our  first  English  Bible 
(Wycliffe's,  1380-1420).  A  copy  of  the  New 


Testament  then  cost  about  $200.  Parts,  how- 
ever, could  be  purchased.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  difficulties,  about  170  mss.  have  survived 
to  our  time. 

Books  were  first  written  by  rapid  writers  called 
tachygrapkoi,  who  acted  as  amanuenses.  The 
kalligraphoi,  or  beautiful  writers,  would  then 
copy  or  engross  what  was  written  from  dictation. 
The  ms.  then  came  under  the  corrector's  hand. 
St.  Paul  ends  his  epistles  with  his  signature. 
"The  salutation,"  he  says,  "of  me  Paul  with 
mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every 
epistle."  Copyists  sometimes  appended  their 
names  at  the  end  of  their  mss.,  with  the  date 
of  the  copy. 

Where  were  mss.  copied  ? 

It  is  probable  that  in  remote  times  young  men 
were  engaged  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures  at 
Bethel  and  Gilgal  and  on  the  Jordan,  where 
schools  of  the  prophets  were  established.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  introduced  the  Greek  language 
wherever  his  power  was  established.  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  rivalled  Athens 
in  culture,  and  the  Alexandrian  Library  is  said 
to  have  contained  700,000  volumes,  in  all  lan- 
guages. Here  men  resorted  to  copy  mss.  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  other  libraries.  Rooms 
for  copyists  were  set  apart.  Domitian  sent 
transcribers  here  to  copy  books  for  libraries  that 
had  been  burned.  The  destruction  of  this  li- 
brary in  64OA.D.,  by  the  Saracens,  was  a  great 
calamity  to  the  world.  The  kings  of  Pergamum 
were  patrons  of  literature.  They  collected  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes. 

Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Con- 
stantinople became  a  centre  for  mss.,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  its  capture  by  the  followers  of 
Islam,  in  1453.  It  was  a  great  copying  centre, 
and  Constantinopolitan  codexes  are  noted  for 
their  decorations  and  calligraphy.  Manuscripts 
were  produced  in  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  Mt.  Athos,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  coast  of  Macedonia  into  the  JEge&n 
Sea  in  a  lofty  promontory,  was  dotted  with 
monasteries.  It  was  termed  the  Holy  Mountain. 
Here  monks  could  work  without  fear  of  molesta- 
tion, so  guarded  were  they  by  nature  and  art. 
Every  religious  house  is  said  to  have  produced 
mss. 

Calabria  and  Naples  were  book  centres,  and 
from  thence  mss.  in  large  numbers  have  found 
their  places  in  the  libraries  of  Milan,  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Vienna.  Another  locality  which  de- 
serves special  mention  is  the  Nitrian  Desert, 
situated  west  of  the  Nile  Delta,  and  70  miles 
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northwest  of  Cairo.  There  are  here  several 
salt  lakes  which  produce  a  sort  of  natural  soft- 
soap.  In  this  desolate  and  isolated  region  mo- 
nastic institutions  were  established  in  very  early 
times.  Men  sought  seclusion  from  the  world  in 
this  arid  region.  Emperors  and  religious  men 
of  wealth  founded  religious  retreats  for  these 
monks,  much  as  now  they  would  found  hospi- 
tals and  institutions  of  charity.  These  retreats 
were  enclosed  and  fortified,  and  entered  by  a 
draw-bridge.  Inside  was  a  chapel,  a  mill,  an 
oven,  a  store-room,  and  a  library  in  the  tower 
chamber,  the  safest  place  in  the  enclosure.  While 
all  without  was  dry  and  parched,  within  flour- 
ished palms,  banana  and  promegranate  trees,  for 
there  was  a  well  there,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a 
horse  or  mule  for  drawing  water,  made  this  re- 
treat an  oasis.  So  numerous  were  the  recluses 
here  at  one  time  that  the  Emperor  Valens  en- 
listed 5000  in  his  army. 

Among  modern  explorers  of  the  Natron  Lakes 
are  Mr.  Robert  Curzon  and  the  learned  critic  of 
the  New  Testament,  Constantine  von  Tischer.- 
dorf.  When  Tischendorf  visited  this  region  he 
learned  that  there  were  formerly  in  this  locality 
300  Coptic  monasteries.  Speaking  of  one  of  the 
monasteries  he  says:  "  Here  are  seen  the  mss. 
heaped  indiscriminately  together,  lying  on  the 
ground,  or  thrown  into  large  baskets  ;  beneath 
masses  of  dust  are  found  innumerable  fragments 
of  old,  torn,  and  destroyed  mss.  I  saw  nothing 
Greek  —  all  was  Coptic,  or  Arabic,  or  Syriac. 
The  majority  are  liturgical,  many  Biblical."  The 
British  Museum  has  acquired  from  this  place  sev- 
eral hundred  mss.  Tischendorf  says  he  found  a 
lot  of  Coptic  parchments  of  the  6th  or  7th  cent- 
uries, half  destroyed  and  completely  buried  in 
the  dust.  The  monks  are  poor,  but  they  are 
very  slow  to  part  with  these  decay  ing  documents. 
Mr.  Curzon  has  scattered  money  very  freely 
among  them,  and  elevated  their  ideas  and  their 
prices. 

A  very  valuable  ms.,  found  in  this  region, 
known  from  its  editor  as  the  Curetonian  Syriac, 
is  a  fragment  of  the  Gospels.  The  ms.  is  made 
up  of  three  ancient  copies,  of  which  parts  appear 
to  date  from  the  5th  century.  It  was  found  in 
1842  by  Archdeacon  Tattam,  with  550  other  mss. 
It  is  regarded  by  some  eminent  authorities  as 
the  oldest  form  of  the  Syriac  version,  overshadow- 
ing the  ancient  and  famous  Peshito  version  in  age. 

Abyssinia  has  furnished  the  British  Museum 
with  many  mss.  After  the  war  in  1868  the  Eng- 
lish brought  home  359  mss.,  mostly  Biblical  and 
not  older  than  the  isth  century.  The  Bible  was 


translated  into  the  ancient  tongue  very  early  in 
the  Christian  era. 

The  famous  Jewish  academy  at  Tiberias  and 
other  institutions  in  Babylon  were  centres  for  the 
study  and  translation  of  Hebrew  mss.  In  the 
nth  century  these  learned  schools  were  broken 
up  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  rabbis  sought  refuge 
in  Spain  and  North  Africa,  and  brought  some  of 
their  rolls  with  them.  Jewish  learning  spread 
into  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Aben  Ezra 
and  Moses  Maimonides  were  among  the  new 
lights  in  the  West.  The  Spanish  parchments 
are  the  most  elegantly  written  of  the  Western 
mss.  When  Constantinople  fell  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  scholars  in  this  capital  fled  and 
brought  Greek  mss.  with  them.  Thus  not  only  by 
war  but  by  private  enterprise  have  the  treasures 
of  the  ancient  world  been  deposited  in  modern 
libraries.  The  Renaissance  was  stimulated  by 
the  immigration  of  these  Eastern  scholars  with 
their  learned  mss.  The  genesis  of  printing  was 
coeval  with  this  period. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  manu- 
scripts collectively.  There  are  about  200  mss. 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament ;  about  2000,  count- 
ing all  those  that  have  come  down  in  parts  —  the 
oldest  of  them  only  dates  from  916  A.D.  (Codex 
Petripol),  and  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  St. 
Petersburg.  When  mss.  were  worn  out  or  dis- 
carded it  was  a  custom  of  the  Jews  to  bury  them 
in  a  Genhiza.  Of  the  New  Testament  there  are, 
all  told,  3553  mss.,  the  oldest  dating  back  to 
about  350  A.D.  The  classical  mss.  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  bear  no  comparison  in 
number  or  antiquity  to  sacred  mss.,  especially 
those  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  a  frag- 
ment of  Virgil  in  the  Vatican  which  is  about  the 
age  of  the  earliest  ms.  of  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  also  a  palimpsest  of  Cicero  de  Republi- 
ca,  supposed  to  be  of  the  4th  century,  and  a 
few  earlier  fragments  of  works  on  papyrus. 
There  are  only  15  mss.  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
oldest  is  about  the  loth  century.  There  are 
fewer  mss.  of  Plato;  the  oldest  is  895  A.D.,  in 
the  Bodleian.  Most  of  our  classics  are  not 
earlier  than  the  loth  century.  ^Eschylus  and 
Sophocles  date  from  the  loth  century  ;  Annals  of 
Tacitus  from  the  nth  ;  Euripides  from  the  I2th. 
The  oldest  ms.  of  Homer  is  of  the  i3th  century, 
excepting  the  Harris  papyrus  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, a  fragment,  which  dates  perhaps  from  the 
ist  century  B.C.,  and  the  Bankes*  papyrus,  2d  cen- 
tury A.D. 

We  will  note  a  few  famous  mss.  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  libraries  which  possess  them. 
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First,  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  (Aleph).  It  may 
be  noted  here  that  Biblical  uncial  mss.  are 
designated  by  capital  letters  and  cursives  by 
Arabic  numbers.  This  ms.  was  discovered  by 
Tischendorf  at  the  Greek  monastery  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, at  Mt.  Sinai.  The  first  part,  43  leaves, 
was  discovered  in  1846,  in  a  waste-basket,  and 
would  have  been  consigned  to  the  flames  had  it 
not  come  under  the  eye  of  this  great  critic.  Tisch- 
endorf learned  that  there  were  other  parts  of  the 
same  ms.  in  the  monastery,  but  was  unable  to  se- 
cure them  then.  He  returned  in  1853,  but  without 
success.  He  returned  again  in  1859,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Alexander  n.,and  was  finally  successful 
in  securing  the  great  prize  of  his  life.  The  ms. 
was  taken  to  Cairo  and  copied,  thence  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Alexander  n.,  in  commemoration 
of  the  millennium  of  the  Russian  Empire,  had  300 
fac-similes  made,  gave  100  to  Tischendorf,  and 
distributed  the  other  200.  There  are  copies  in 
the  American  Bible  Society  Library,  Columbia 
College,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  Astor, 
and  the  Lenox.  This  is  the  only  Biblical  ms. 
which  contains  the  entire  New  Testament.  It  is 
written  in  four  columns,  without  initial  letters 
or  ornaments,  very  primitive  in  appearance,  re- 
sembling the  ancient  roll.  Its  date  is  placed  at 
350  A.D.  Tischendorf  copied  the  entire  ms. 
himself  for  the  printed  edition.  The  original 
(except  43  leaves)  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

Second,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  B.,  1209.  This 
is  the  glory  of  the  Vatican  Library.  A  pho- 
tographed fac-simile  of  the  entire  codex  was 
recently  completed,  in  five  folio  volumes.  Only 
100  copies  were  made.  The  library  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  New  York  possesses  one  of  these.  It 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Vatican  since 
1448,  when  Nicholas  v.  was  Pope.  It  was  prob- 
ably copied  in  Egypt  by  two  or  three  skilled 
scribes,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  brought  to 
Italy  by  Cardinal  Bessarion.  Napoleon  captured 
it  with  other  spoils  and  took  it  to  Paris.  It  came 
Into  possession  of  Wellington  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  was  returned  by  him  to  Rome. 
It  is  supposed  to  date  from  about  the  same  pe- 
riod as  the  Sinaitic.  Like  that  it  is  writen  in 
regular  uncial  characters,  but  in  three  columns. 
This  ms.  fifty  years  ago  was  almost  inaccessible. 
In  1843,  Tischendorf  was  permitted,  after  wait- 
ting  in  Rome  for  months,  to  see  this  treasure  for 
three  hours  each  on  two  days.  The  distin- 
guished English  Biblical  scholar,  Dr.  Tregelles, 
visited  Rome  in  1845,  with  even  less  success,  for 
he  was  searched  for  pens  and  ink,  and  if  found 
too  eager  in  his  studies,  the  ms.  was  snatched 


from  him  by  the  sentinels  who  watched  him  A 
better  day  has  dawned,  and  the  photograph  has 
unveiled  this  noble  exemplar. 

Third,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  A.  This  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  written  in  two  col- 
umns and  large  capitals  are  added.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  century  later  than  the  others,  and 
the  style  of  writing  is  changing.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Alexandria.  It  was  presented 
to  Charles  II.  in  1628  by  Cyril  Lucas,  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  It  was  received  in  Eng- 
land too  late  to  be  used  in  the  revision  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  It  was  placed  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1753,  at  its  foundation.  The  ver- 
milion-colored inks  used  in  the  initial  lines  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  the  black. 

These  three  mss.  are  the  oldest  and  most 
highly  prized  mss.  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are 
of  great  critical  value. 

We  mention,  in  conclusion,  some  of  the  great 
modern  centres  where  mss.  are  deposited.  Amer- 
ica can  boast  of  but  few  manuscripts,  and  very 
few  ancient  ones.  In  England,  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  Bodleian  are  the  great  depositories 
of  mss. ;  the  former  has  50,000,  the  latter  80,000. 
The  National  Library,  Paris,  has  80,000 ;  the 
Royal  Library,  of  Brussels,  30,000;  the  Royal,  of 
Berlin,  16,000;  the  Imperial,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
26,000  ;  the  Vatican,  of  Rome,  25,000  ;  the  Na- 
tional, Florence,  15,000  ;  the  Laurentian,  Flor- 
ence, 7000  ("  remarkable  ");  National,  Naples, 
8000;  National,  Palermo,  12,000;  Royal,  Co- 
penhagen, 12,000  ;  University,  Upsala,  10,000  ; 
National,  Madrid,  10,000 ;  Imperial-Royal,  of 
Vienna,  20,000 ;  and  the  library  founded  by 
Count  Szech6nyi,at  Buda-Pest,  Hungary,  63,000. 
The  material  achievements  of  the  present  age 
are  grand.  The  printing-press  has  revolutionized 
the  slow  processes  of  the  past.  At  the  Caxton 
celebration  in  1877  a  Bible  was  shown,  at  a 
banquet,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  was  printed 
at  Oxford  from  types  that  had  been  set  previ- 
ously, conveyed  from  Oxford  to  London,  63 
miles,  and  bound,  all  in  12  hours.  When  the  Re- 
vised New  Testament  was  issued  in  1881, 118,000 
words  of  the  text  were  telegraphed  (as  far  as 
Romans,  the  remaining  books  being  sent  other- 
wise) to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Times, 
and  the  entire  New  Testament  was  printed  in  12 
hours  by  the  former.  Nevertheless,  with  all  our 
achievements,  we  may  well  bow  to  the  genera- 
tions that  have  bequeathed  to  us  such  rich  lega- 
cies of  literature,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of 
art,  and  which  to-day  form  the  foundation-stones, 
the  underlying  structure  of  modern  thought, 
culture,  and  religion. 
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A   STUDY   OF  COLLEGE   LIBRARIES. 
BY  LODILLA  AMBROSE,  Pn.M.,  North-western   University  Library,  Evanston,  III. 


THIS  study  of  college  libraries  in  the  United 
States  is  based  on  the  latest  published  report 
of  the  commissioner  of  education,  the  official 
publications  of  colleges  and  universities,  and 
some  personal  experience  and  observation.  What, 
in  general,  is  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
departments  of  instruction  and  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  college  ?  The  president  of  Vassar 
College  once  said  to  me  :  "I  consider  the  library 
the  very  heart  of  the  institution."  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  John  Harvard's  320  volumes  formed 
so  prominent  a  part  of  his  bequest  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Harvard  College.  There  is  similar  sug- 
gestiveness  about  the  action  of  the  eleven  Con- 
necticut clergymen  who  laid  down  their  books 
to  the  number  of  forty  "for  the  founding  of  a 
college  In  this  colony,"  and  in  Governor  Belch- 
er's early  bequest  of  books  to  Princeton  College. 
Where  is  the  department  of  instruction  that  can 
get  along  without  books  ?  The  library  is  the 
very  workshop  or  laboratory  for  the  students 
and  the  professors  of  the  literary  and  historical 
branches  of  learning.  The  scientific  man  wishes 
to  do  original  work.  Before  he  can  undertake 
it  with  any  assurance  of  its  being  original  work 
when  finished,  he  must  resort  to  books  to  learn 
just  what  others  have  accomplished.  The  record 
of  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  in  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge  is,  or  should  be,  in  the 
college  library.  And  college  libraries  have  un- 
doubtedly shared  in  the  on-going  and  the  out- 
reaching  of  the  recent  American  library  move- 
ment. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
affords  a  basis  for  comparative  statement  regard- 
ing college  libraries.  I  am  obliged  to  use  the 
latest  published  report,  that  of  1888-89,  but  the 
forthcoming  reports  will  probably  not  alter  the 
relative  results  to  any  great  extent.  I  have  taken 
into  account  the  institutions  given  in  the  list  of 
",Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,"  of  "  Collegiate  In- 
stitutions for  the  Higher  Instruction  of  Women, 
Division  A,"  and  of  "  Schools  of  Science."  These 
lists  include  456  institutions  exercising  college 
functions  and  influencing  the  lives  and  intellect- 
ual development  of  young  men  and  women. 
Forty-three  of  these  do  not  give  the  number  of 
volumes  in  their  libraries,  and  44  give  the 
number  as  under  1000 ;  57  have  1000  volumes 
but  less  than  2000  ;  45  have  2000  volumes  but 
less  than  3000  ;  43  have  3000  volumes  but  less 


than  4000  ;  21  have  4000  volumes  but  less  than 
5000  ;  summarizing,  253  of  these  institutions,  or 
55  per  cent,  of  them,  have  less  than  5000 
volumes  in  their  libraries.  Eighty-four  colleges 
have  5000  but  under  10,000  volumes ;  43  have 
10,000  but  under  15,000  volumes;  21  have  15,000 
but  under  20,000  volumes;  12  have  20,000  but 
less  than  25,000  ;  12  have  25,000  but  less  than 
30,000  volumes  ;  8  have  30,000  but  less  than 
35,000 ;  4  have  35,000  but  less  than  40,000 
volumes  ;  3  have  40,000  but  less  than  45,000 
volumes ;  5  have  50,000  volumes  but  less  than 
60,000  ;  3  have  above  60,000,  one  has  above 
80,000,  and  one  above  90,000  volumes.  Only 
four,  at  the  date  of  this  report,  pass  the  100,000 
line.  Perhaps  the  upper  fourteen  of  these 
libraries  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
other  442  put  together  because  of  their  size  and 
the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  their  organiza- 
tion and  administration  have  been  carried,  and 
because  of  the  fame  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties with  which  they  are  connected. 

Take  another  point  of  view.  Which  libraries, 
the  small  or  the  great,  have  the  largest  number 
of  students  dependent  upon  them  ?  The  four 
which  passed  the  hundred  thousand  volumes  line 
in  this  year  had  together  3037  students,  and 
the  upper  fourteen,  including  these  four,  had 
8120.  The  (253)  institutions  with  libraries  con- 
taining less  than  5000  volumes,  had  45,641 
students.  The  (84)  colleges  having  libraries  of 
5000  but  under  10,000  volumes  had  17,998 
students  ;  those  (43)  with  libraries  of  10,000 
volumes  but  less  than  15,000  had  12,031.  In  the 
colleges  (33)  whose  libraries  contained  15,000 
volumes  but  less  than  25,000  there  were  11,928 
students  ;  in  those  (27)  whose  libraries  contained 
25,000  volumes  but  less  than  50,000  there  were 
10,037  students.  Thus  it  follows  that  about  8 
per  cent,  of  the  college  students  of  the  United 
States  have  access  to  college  libraries  of  more 
than  50,000  volumes.  Another  small  section  of 
them,  9  per  cent. ,  have  access  to  college  libraries 
numbering  25,000  volumes  but  less  than  50,000. 
Forty  per  cent,  look  to  libraries  with  less  than 
25,000  volumes  but  more  than  5000.  Forty- 
three  per  cent,  have  for  their  college  libraries 
those  that  contain  less  than  5000  volumes.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  minify  the  importance  of  the 
great  college  libraries,  but  manifestly  these  small 
libraries  of  less  than  25,000  volumes  upon  which 
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83  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  and  women  in 
this  country  who  are  seeking  a  higher  education 
are  dependent,  have  an  importance  that  is  not  al- 
ways accorded  them. 

The  small  college  library  has  been  character- 
ized thus:  "It  consists  of  from  six  to  twenty 
thousand  volumes.  It  is  composed  in  part  of  the 
libraries  of  deceased  clergymen  which  have  been 
contributed  to  the  institution  in  bulk.  To  these 
are  added  the  encyclopaedias  and  books  of  refer- 
ence of  the  edition  before  the  last  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  all  the  most  obvious 
books  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  '  books 
that  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without,' 
and  which,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  are  most 
often  found  on  the  tables  of  the  second-hand 
dealers.  The  ideas  of  those  who  use  it  are 
generally  bounded,  not  by  the  horizon  of  the  sub- 
ject which  they  are  considering,  but  by  the 
literature  which  is  accessible."  Granting  this, 
the  fact  remains  that  these  small  college  libraries 
are  the  only  ones  for  very  many  college  students. 
It  would  seem  that  their  problems  should  be 
more  studied,  yet  perhaps  their  greatest  problem 
is  poverty  ;  like  Hannah  Jane  they  have  to 
"  make  two  hundred  dollars  to  do  the  work  of 
nine."  Study  may  help  them  to  make  a  little 
go  as  far  as  possible,  improved  methods  adapted 
to  small  libraries  may  aid  them  to  make  the  most 
of  what  they  have.  The  importance  of  the 
library  as  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  college 
work  may  be  emphasized  and  the  necessity  of 
having  books  before  showy  buildings.  There  can 
be  no  library  without  books,  yet  it  has  been  said 
to  me  that  it  is  vastly  easier  to  get  endowments 
for  bricks  than  for  brains. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  search  out  the 
eminent  men  and  women  who  have  had  their 
training  in  these  small  colleges  with  their  smaller 
libraries.  I  think  of  one,  bright,  versatile,  wield- 
ing a  wide  influence.  I  have  seen  his  college 
library,  a  scanty  collection  crowded  in  an  unas- 
sorted mass  into  a  poorly  lighted  and  worse  ven- 
tilated room.  But  he  said  to  me  :  "  When  a 
student  at  college  I  was  one  of  the  student  as- 
sistants in  the  library.  I  went  through  it,  book 
by  book,  and  made  a  sort  of  mental  catalogue  of 
it  for  myself  that  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  me  ever  since." 

While  the  few  great  libraries  serve  research 
purposes,  the  many  smaller  ones  promote  the 
wide  extension  of  education  in  a  manner  impos- 
sible to  the  few.  The  two  classes  are  not  an- 
tagonistic. What  James  Bryce  has  said  regard- 


ing small  colleges  is  easily  applicable  to  their 
libraries.  Admitting  that  the  time  for  more  con- 
centration has  come,  he  says  :  "  The  European 
observer  conceives  that  his  American  friends 
may  not  duly  realize  the  services  which  these 
small  colleges  perform  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  country.  They  get  hold  of  a  multitude  of 
poor  men,  who  might  never  resort  to  a  distant 
place  of  education.  .  .  .  They  give  the  chance  of 
rising  in  some  intellectual  walk  of  life  to  many  a 
strong  and  earnest  nature  who  might  otherwise 
have  remained  an  artisan  or  store-keeper,  and 
perhaps  failed  in  those  avocations.  .  .  .  This  un- 
controlled freedom  of  teaching  and  this  multipli- 
cation of  small  institutions  have  done  for  the 
country  a  work  which  a  few  State-controlled 
universities  might  have  failed  to  do.  The  higher 
learning  is  in  no  danger." 

As  a  college  librarian  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  detailed  study  of  some  scores  of  American 
college  libraries  as  represented  In  the  official 
publications  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  be- 
long. This  does  not  give  absolute  results,  and 
silence  on  certain  matters  does  not  always  mean 
that  they  are  disregarded  in  the  particular  institu- 
tion. But  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  facts 
thought  most  important  are  mentioned.  This 
study  at  least  shows  tendencies  and  their  com- 
parative strength. 

The  object  of  college  work  has  been  defined  as 
"  the  systematic  and  liberal  education  of  young 
men  and  women."  How  is  the  college  library 
related  to  this  object  ?  The  independent  utter- 
ances of  several  widely  separated  institutions 
bear  on  this  question.  One  says:  "  It  is  becom- 
ing a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  college;"  another,  "The 
library  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  important 
building  on  the  campus  ; "  again,  "  The  efficiency 
of  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  library  ;  if  this  was  ever  in 
dispute  it  is  not  now  ;"  and  another,  "No  one 
feature  in  the  university  equipment  is  more  use- 
ful or  more  pleasing  and  satisfying  to  students." 
Even  an  institution  whose  library  is  open  only 
seven  hours  a  week  says  :  "  It  is  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  regular  courses  of  study."  The  sen- 
timent, "  We  try  to  get  the  students  to  use  the 
library  as  much  as  possible,"  is  in  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  ancient  rule  of  Brown  University, 
"  Students  shall  come  to  the  library  four  at  a 
time  when  sent  for  by  the  librarian,  and  they  shall 
not  enter  the  library  beyond  the  librarian's  table 
on  penalty  of  threepence  for  every  offence." 
Justin  Winsor  says  :  "  There  should  be  no  bar 
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to  the  use  of  books  but  the  rights  of  others.  .  . . 
It  is  with  me  a  fundamental  principle  that  books 
should  be  used  to  the  largest  extent  possible  and 
with  the  least  trouble." 

To  be  used  appears  to  be  recognized  by  many 
as  the  chief  end  of  college  libraries.  We  may 
consider  the  preparation  for  this  use,  the  kindsof 
use,  and  aids  to  use. 

No  money,  no  books  ;  no  books,  no  library 
Endowment  is  an  essential  preparation  for  the 
use  of  a  library.  Out  of  about  170  colleges 
whose  catalogues  I  have  examined  recently,  in- 
cluding all  the  larger  institutions  and  many  of 
the  minor  ones,  25  mention  a  library  endow- 
ment, stating  either  the  yearly  income  or  the 
amount  of  the  fund  ;  the  incomes  given  vary 
from  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  annually  to 
tens  of  thousands,  the  funds  from  a  single  thou- 
sand to  several  hundred  thousands. 

A  library  that  is  to  live  and  be  used  must  have 
a  suitable  abiding-place.  A  very  common  habitat 
of  college  libraries  is  a  room  or  two  or  three  in 
one  of  the  college  buildings,  more  likely  than  not 
In  an  upper  story.  Twenty-eight  of  these  col- 
leges speak  of  having  an  independent  library 
building,  the  stated  cost  of  these  buildings  rang- 
ing from  $5500  to  over  $200,000,  the  facilities 
afforded  for  library  work  varying  in  a  similar  ra- 
tio. Many  of  these  buildings  claim  to  be  fire- 
proof ;  some  of  them  are  devoted  entirely  to  li- 
brary purposes,  but  in  other  cases  the  library  is 
compelled  to  divide  its  heritage  with  some  art 
gallery  or  museum.  One  college  reports  a  li- 
brary building  promised,  another  one  in  process  of 
erection,  a  third  has  a  fund  the  income  of  which 
is  accumulating  for  a  library  building. 

Many  colleges  do  not  specify  the  form  of  li- 
brary government.  The  library  committees  and 
councils  described  are  variously  constituted.  The 
Harvard  library  council  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  librarian,  and  six  other  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  corporation  with  the  consent  of 
the  overseers  for  terms  of  three  years.  Another 
library  council  is  composed  of  the  president,  the 
librarian,  one  trustee,  and  four  professors  ;  two 
others  the  same,  omitting  the  trustee.  One  li- 
brary committee  is  appointed  by  the  president 
and  trustees.  The  library  committees  are  made 
up  generally  of  members  of  the  faculty,  the  pres- 
ident and  the  librarian  being  frequently  included. 

I  suppose  the  ideal  college  librarian  should 
have  more  wisdom  than  Solomon,  more  patience 
than  Job,  more  meekness  than  Moses.  But  how 
many  colleges  have  librarians  who  hold  no  other 
office  in  the  institution,  or  whose  chief  duty  is  to 


the  library  ?  About  one-third  of  these  that  we 
are  considering.  For  the  rest  the  librarianship 
is  an  attachment  to  some  professorship  which 
should  command  the  energy  and  best  efforts  of 
the  holder.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
marked  preference  for  any  one  professorship  in 
assigning  this  library  responsibility.  The  chairs 
to  which  the  librarianship  is  appended  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  include  nearly  all  the  subjects  ever 
taught  in  them,  singly  and  in  widely  differing 
combinations.  One  man  is  professor  of  history, 
philosophy,  and  political  science,  and  librarian  ; 
one  combines  mechanics,  astromomy,  chemistry 
and  the  library  ;  another  is  down  to  teach  Greek, 
Hebrew,  botany,  and  penmanship,  and  be  libra- 
rian ;  and  so  on.  It  seems  plain  to  me  that  a 
college  library  cannot  be  very  efficient  unless  at 
least  one  qualified  person  gives  his  or  her  entire 
time  and  energies  to  its  interests. 

A  prime  requisite  in  a  college  library,  where 
so  much  of  the  reading  is  done  by  subjects,  is 
good  classification  on  the  shelves.  Not  many 
colleges  give  their  classification  ;  some  simply 
state  that  the  library  is  "classified,"  or  "ar- 
ranged by  topics."  Of  those  who  speak  of  it  at 
all,  the  greater  part  say  that  they  have  the  Dew- 
ey  system.  One  says,  "  Simple  decimal  classifi- 
cation," and  one,  "The  Dewey  plan  in  its  division 
under  general  departments  without  the  more 
minute  subdivision."  One  follows  closely  the 
arrangement  of  the  departments  of  instruction. 

Justin  Winsor  well  says  that  a  library  without 
a  good  catalogue  is  a  "  mob  of  books."  Many 
more  specify  concerning  catalogues  than  do 
concerning  classification.  A  very  few  have  print- 
ed catalogues,  the  rest  card  catalogues.  And 
here  they  differ  again.  Many  say  only  "  card 
catalogue"  or  "card  index,"  others  specify  the 
"dictionary  plan,"  "  classed,"  "  Dewey  system," 
"  author,  title,  and  subject,"  or  "  authors  and 
subjects."  Several  make  note  of  a  catalogue  in 
preparation  or  an  old  one  being  rearranged. 

What  kind  of  books  do  these  college  libraries 
profess  to  contain?  They  say,  some  of  them, 
books  "  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  students;"  books  "  bought  under  the 
direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  college  de- 
partments ;  "  books  "  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  departments  of  the  university,  the  daily 
needs  of  the  students,  and  the  needs  of  the  facul- 
ty and  seminary  students  in  investigation."  Some 
make  particular  mention  of  collections  of  refer- 
ence-books. Some  confess  to  having  very  few  of 
the  books  they  most  need  and  plead  for  endow- 
ment. 
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What  kind  of  use  is  made  of  these  libraries, 
or  what  arrangements  are  made  for  their  use  ? 
Generally  the  library  is  open  to  all  members  of 
the  institution,  faculty  and  students,  though  I 
did  find  one  that  had  a  library  of  22,000  vol- 
umes, 6000  of  which  had  been  "  carefully  se- 
lected for  the  use  of  students  ; "  and  generally 
the  use  of  the  library  is  expected  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  class-room  work.  A  dozen  say 
that  the  library  is  open  to  the  public  also  under 
certain  regulations.  The  hours  of  opening,  when 
specified,  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  80  hours 
or  more  per  week,  2;  70  or  more,  3;  60  or  more, 
7;  50  or  more,  5;  40  or  more,  15;  30  or  more, 
8;  20  or  more,  7;  10  or  more,  5;  less  than  10,  5; 
"daily,"  19;  less  than  daily,  2;  evening  hours, 
12 ;  vacation  hours,  9.  One  library  is  open 
"  during  recreation  hours."  Nearly  all  are 
closed  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  few  that 
are  open  at  all  on  Sunday  either  have  nothing 
but  the  reading-room  open,  or  if  the  whole  li- 
brary is  open,  it  is  for  consultation  only. 

I  have  not  noted  any  college  whose  library  is 
not  a  circulating  one  for  its  faculty.  The  major 
part  of  those  who  give  any  information  on  this 
subject  state  that  students  may  draw  books  for 
home  use.  Several  large  institutions  limit  stu- 
dents to  a  reference  use  of  the  library,  but  these 
provide  long  library  hours.  Harvard  allows 
each  student  three  books  at  a  time,  which  may 
be  kept  one  month.  Several  allow  three  books 
at  once,  but  make  the  time  two  weeks  with  the 
privilege  of  one  renewal  ;  others  permit  two 
books  at  a  time  ;  the  majority  make  no  definite 
statement  on  this  point.  One  college  permits  a 
student  to  take  a  book  out  if  he  deposits  the 
value  of  the  book.  In  a  certain  college  a  student 
may  have  only  two  books  a  week  ;  one  of  these 
must  be  from  the  religious  department,  and 
these  will  only  be  given  to  him  on  presentation 
of  a  ticket  signed  by  one  of  his  professors. 

Access  to  the  shelves  is  a  more  or  less  mooted 
question.  As  I  recollect  th»  results  of  a  study 
made  several  years  ago,  I  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  the  practice  has  greatly  increased  in  college 
libraries  in  this  time.  Thirty  now  make  a  point 
of  saying  that  students  are  admitted  to  the  book- 
shelves. Usually  this  is  under  restriction,  but 
some  say  "  free  access  "  without  modifications. 
Some  admit  all  students;  more  confine  the  privi- 
lege to  certain  classes,  as  junior,  senior,  and 
graduate  students,  or  to  advanced  students  to 
whom  tickets  of  admission  to  the  alcoves  have 
been  issued.  Some  who  do  not  allow  students 
in  the  book-stack  place  a  collection  of  reference- 
books  on  open  shelves  in  the  reading-room. 


Some  comment  on  the  practice:  "  The  books  of 
a  college  library  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  al- 
low the  students  and  professors  to  handle  them 
freely.  Catalogues,  whether  printed  or  other- 
wise, however  necessary  and  accessible  and  how- 
ever carefully  and  skilfully  prepared,  can  never 
in  an  institution  of  learning  take  the  place  of  the 
books  themselves;"  "  It  is  thought  that  the  re- 
sulting practical  acquaintance  with  books  and  bib- 
liography is  no  small  part  of  a  liberal  education." 

Following  closely  on  the  question  of  access  to 
the  shelves  come  certain  special  arrangements 
for  facilitating  the  use  of  books,  so  that  the 
special  student  and  the  special  book  may  get 
together  as  readily  as  possible.  I  refer  to  re- 
served books,  class-room  libraries,  department 
libraries,  and  seminary  libraries,  all  only  different 
applications  of  the  same  principle.  Where  the 
reserved-book  plan  is  used,  as  it  is  by  a  few 
leading  institutions,  the  professors  select  the 
books  needed  by  their  classes  for  collateral  read- 
ing, and  they  are  placed  on  open  shelves  and 
may  be  drawn  only  over  night.  Not  many  books 
are  lost,  but  students  sometimes  sneak  them  out 
and  keep  them  when  they  are  needed  most. 
Class-room  and  department  libraries  are  placed 
in  class-rooms  or  laboratories  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  professor  in  the  department,  and 
are  designed  to  be  working  libraries  at  hand 
for  daily  use.  They  are  sometimes  duplicates  of 
volumes  in  the  main  library,  and  sometimes  are 
only  borrowed  from  it  and  are  changed  from 
time  to  time.  Seminary  library  has  come  to 
have  a  familiar  sound,  but  the  idea  is  developed 
only  in  the  larger  institutions,  where  the  sem- 
inary library  is  arranged  for  advanced  students 
taking  research  courses.  It  has  a  room  to  itself 
with  tables  and  chairs,  where  the  work  is  done 
and  the  seminary  meetings  held,  with  the  work- 
ing authorities  right  at  hand. 

The  reading-room  where  current  literature  is 
found  is  frequently  separate  from  the  library 
proper,  and  is  sometimes  under  different  man- 
agement and  maintained  by  the  students  them- 
selves. Some  institutions  report  society  libra- 
ries, but  they  seem  generally  to  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  college  library,  and  to  be  now 
under  the  same  administration.  At  least  twenty- 
five  institutions  situated  in  or  near  cities  call  at- 
tention to  other  libraries  than  their  own  to  which 
their  students  have  access. 

What  aid  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  college  li- 
brary ?  The  machine  is  in  place,  but  the  college 
student,  with  rare  exceptions,  knows  almost 
nothing  about  its  use.  Shall  he  be  taught  sys- 
tematically how  to  use  it,  or  shall  he  be  left  to 
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grope  haphazard  —  a  very  unscientific,  uncollege- 
like  proceeding  ?  First  and  always  there  must 
be  personal  work  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  and 
assistants,  so  lightening  a  student's  first  library 
efforts  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  come  again;  and 
when  he  returns,  helping  him  again;  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  But  however  faithfully  done,  this 
personal  work  is  fragmentary.  The  student 
does  not  so  learn  Latin  or  mathematics.  If  he 
is  in  any  sense  a  student  he  must  use  books  other 
than  his  text-books.  Each  professor,  if  he  keeps 
the  matter  in  mind,  can  do  much  to  assist  the 
student  in  the  use  of  the  literature  of  his  own 
department.  But  this  will  be  only  partial  and 
incidental  to  the  regular  class-work  in  very  many 
cases.  There  is  need  for  systematic  instruction 
in  bibliography  and  the  use  of  books,  viewed 
from  the  librarian's  standpoint  and  inspired  by 
the  librarian's  practical  experience  with  students 
on  these  lines.  The  student  needs  teaching 
about  books  and  about  method  in  using  them.  I 
have  found  only  nine  institutions  that  mention 
any  instruction  of  this  kind.  At  Amherst  Col- 
lege, "the  librarian  lectures  to  the  different 
clarses  from  time  to  time  on  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary and  on  general  bibliography."  At  Bow- 
doin  College,  "  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  libra- 
ry is  given  to  undergraduates  by  the  librarian." 
At  Colgate  University  the  statement  is:  "  Lect- 
ures will  be  given  by  the  librarian  on  the  true 
methods  of  using  and  reading  books,  and  on  the 
subject  of  library  classification.  Elementary  in- 
struction will  also  be  given  in  library  economy, 
with  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  who  may 
desire  to  undertake  library  work  for  entering 
the  Library  School  at  Albany  or  elsewhere." 
Among  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  I  find  "  The  Use  of  Books," 
with  the  following  explanation:  "The  librarian 
delivers  annually  to  the  incoming  fieshman  class  a 
lecture  describing  the  university  library,  its  con- 
tents, arrangement,  and  catalogues.  He  points 
out  the  best  books  of  reference,  the  bibliogra- 
phies, and  in  general  the  working  tools  most  use- 
ful to  students.  Illustrating  by  examples,  he 
gives  practical  hints  as  to  the  methods  of  using 
books  and  of  reading,  especially  as  related  to 
university  studies."  At  Cornell  University  the 
librarian  has  a  lecture  course  of  one  hour  a  week 
for  two  terms  of  the  year  on  "  Bibliography." 
It  includes  "  introductory  survey  of  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  book,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples of  mss.  and  incunabula;  explanation  of 
book  sizes  and  notation;  systems  of  classification 
and  cataloguing;  bibliographical  aids  in  the  use 
of  the  library."  Wellesley  College  offers  an  elec- 


tive course  in  bibliography  of  an  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  "  It  is  practical  in  its 
nature.  It  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  best  bibliographical  works  and  the  library 
methods  and  catalogues,  to  teach  the  best  method 
of  reaching  the  literature  of  a  special  subject,  to 
furnish  important  bibliographical  lists  likely  to 
prove  valuable  in  future  study."  Some  general 
library  talks  are  also  given.  The  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College  offers  some  similar  talks 
during  the  fall  term  of  the  freshman  year.  At 
Johns  Hopkins  University  the  special  librarian 
of  the  historical  department  lectures  on  library 
administration  and  history  and  literary  methods. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the  month 
of  October  the  librarian  gives  a  "  course  of  lect- 
ures designed  to  aid  readers  in  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary and  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  recent 
books.  The  lectures  do  not  count  toward  a  de- 
gree." The  lectures  given  one  hour  a  week 
during  the  second  semester  on  "  Historical,  Ma- 
terial, and  Intellectual  Bibliography,"  do  count 
toward  a  degree.  A  full  outline  of  this  course 
was  given  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  in  1886. 
(L.  j.,  11:289.) 

A  few  special  items  about  these  college  libra- 
ries remain  to  be  noted.  Several  issue  publica- 
tions at  regular  intervals.  About  thirty  of  them 
charge  a  library  fee  varying  in  amount  from  one 
to  six  dollars  per  year;  in  one  or  two  cases  this 
is  a  deposit  required  only  of  those  students  who 
use  the  library.  In  one  college  there  are  book 
clubs  among  the  students,  and  the  books  which 
they  purchase  during  the  year  are  at  its  close 
turned  over  to  the  college  library.  One  college 
offers  prizes  for  systematic  reading.  Some 
Catholic  institutions  have  student  library  associa- 
tions "  intended  to  encourage  useful  reading 
among  students  ;"  in  one  of  them,  at  least,  un- 
authorized bcoks  found  among  students  are  lia- 
ble to  confiscation.  Several  colleges  print  lists 
for  collateral  reading  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  various  courses.  One  announces  a 
book  reception  by  which  it  hopes  to  secure  ad- 
ditions to  its  library.  One  places  new  books  in 
a  revolving  case  in  the  reading-room,  and  keeps 
up  an  index  to  current  events. 

May  I  quote  Carlyle  ?  "  Of  the  things  which 
man  can  do  or  make  here  below,  by  far  the 
most  momentous,  wonderful,  and  worthy  are  the 
things  we  call  books,"  and  that  other  assertion  of 
his,  "  The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  col- 
lection of  books."  Such  books,  I  suppose  he 
means,  as  Milton  called  "  The  precious  life-blood 
of  a  master-spirit."  Surely  Carlyle  believed  in 
good  college  libraries. 
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SIFTING  AS  A  LIBRARY  POLICY. 
IN  the  recent  (22d)  report  of  the  trustees  ot 
the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  re- 
stricting the  book  capacity  of  small  or  middle- 
sized  public  libraries  are  considered.  In  all 
libraries  the  tendency  is  toward  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  matter,  the  bulk  of  which  renders 
the  complete  up-to-date  cataloguing  of  the  li- 
brary impracticable,  and  thus  seriously  impairs 
its  usefulness.  A  year  ago  this  condition  con- 
fronted the  trustees  of  the  Quincy  Library.  They 
have  dealt  with  it  in  a  summary  way,  and  in  so 
doing  have  made  a  new  departure  in  library 
methods.  Their  policy  is  thus  outlined  : 

"  The  library  may  be  likened  to  a  reservoir, 
into  which  streams  of  considerable  volume  are 
always  pouring,  and  from  which  there  is  no  out- 
let. Under  this  process  there  is  necessarily  a 
large  accumulation  of  what  may  not  inaptly  be 
described  as  literary  sediment — that  is,  books 
either  of  ephemeral  interest,  or  small  original 
value,  or  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  public  li- 
brary like  that  of  Quincy.  These  are  placed 
upon  the  shelves,  and  though  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
called  for,  remain  there,  taking  up  room  needed 
for  works  of  a  better  class  or  in  more  immediate 
demand.  This  condition  of  affairs,  common  to 
nearly  all  libraries,  may  go  on  through  a  num- 
ber of  years;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  time  will 
come,  soon  or  late,  when  a  measure  of  relief 
must  be  applied. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  trustees 
found  themselves  confronted  with  this  situation. 
The  shelves  were  as  yet  not  seriously  over- 
crowded, but  the  collection  already  contained 
about  19,000  volumes,  and  there  were  no  accom- 
modations for  over  20,000,  unless  extensive 
changes  were  made.  It  therefore  became  nec- 
essary to  decide  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  books  and  future 
growth  of  the  library. 

"  As  the  result  of  an  experience  now  stretch- 
ing over  more  than  20  years  and  of  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  use  made  of  the  library,  the 
trustees  concluded  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded, 
and  in  future  developed,  as  a  collection  of  books 
for  popular  reference,  consultation,  and  reading, 
and  not  as  a  collection  designed  for  the  use  of 
scholars  or  specialists.  It  is  both  futile  and  un- 
wise for  a  city  like  Quincy,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Boston,  to  attempt  to  have  a  large 
general  library.  Such  a  library  must  necessarily 
contain  at  least  40,000  or  50.000  volumes,  and 
should,  to  be  at  all  complete,  contain  100,000. 
There  are  no  less  than  three  collections  of  this 
character  in  Boston  or  its  immediate  vicinity 

—  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege   Library,    and   the    Boston    Athenaeum  — 
while  there  are  a  number  of   special  libraries  — 
medical,  legal,  historical,  scientific,  and  religious 

—  which  are  designed  to  have  as  complete  col- 
lections as   possible  of   works  relating  to  their 
several  departments.     Even  should  any  books  of 
special   rarity  or  value  find  their  way  into  a  li- 
brary situated  as  the  Quincy  Public  Library  is,  it 
would  be  far  better  that  the   trustees  should  get 
such  books  by  exchange  or  otherwise  into  the  li- 
braries of  Boston  or  some  special  library,  than 


that  they  should  retain  them  upon  their  own 
shelves.  Books  are  made  to  use,  not  to  hoard 
away  or  to  conceal.  They  are  of  no  earthly 
value  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  used ;  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used  they  must  be  acces- 
sible. A  rare,  costly,  or  purely  professional  book, 
not  of  an  elementary  character,  is  merely  hid 
away  upon  the  shelves  of  a  local  library  like 
that  of  Quincy.  No  student  or  general  investi- 
gator, even  if  living  in  the  city,  would  ever  look 
for  them  there.  He  would  look  for  them  at  one 
of  the  libraries  above  referred  to;  and  to  those 
libraries  students  and  investigators  can  always 
obtain  access.  Accordingly,  the  proper  place 
for  such  books  is  in  those  libraries,  and  not  in 
the  local  and  incomplete  collections. 

"  The  public  library  of  a  city  like  Quincy 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  made  as  com- 
plete and  as  available  as  possible  for  general, 
popular  use,  whether  by  old  or  young.  It  should 
contain  all  the  standard  works  in  the  language, 
and  a  good  assortment  of  practical  treatises  and 
of  the  best  works  of  reference.  Above  all, 
whatever  it  has  should  be  made  easily  accessible 
to  persons  of  average  intelligence,  and  every  fa- 
cility should  be  afforded  for  its  use.  It  should 
in  a  word  be  a  people's  working  and  educational 
institution. 

"  If  this  end  is  kept  in  view,  it  would  follow 
that  a  sufficient  library  could  be  brought  together 
within  the  limit  of  10  ooo,  or,  at  the  outside,  of 
15,000  volumes;  but  in  order  to  keep  the  library 
within  those  limits  a  judicious  and  continual 
process  of  winnowing  is  necessary;  all  duplicates 
and  books  of  ephemeral  interest,  nearly  all 
books  relating  to  specialties,  and  most  rare  books 
being  from  time  to  time  removed  from  the 
shelves,  and  either  destroyed  or  sent  elsewhere. 

"  Acting  on  this  principle,  the  trustees  during 
the  past  year  have  removed  from  the  shelves  of 
the  library  1070  duplicate  volumes  and  1075  other 
volumes,  principally  public  documents  —  in  all, 
about  a  tenth  part  of  the  collection.  The  public 
documents  thus  removed  afford  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  upon  which  the  trustees 
have  acted.  During  the  whole  20  years  the  li- 
brary has  been  in  use  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  100  of  these  volumes  have  ever  been 
consulted,  or  by  as  many  as  10  persons.  Any 
one  wishing  to  consult  such  works  would  natu- 
rally look  for  them  in  Boston  at  the  library  in 
the  State  House.  Of  the  equal  number  of  du- 
plicates, or  books  not  considered  useful,  also 
cleared  from  the  shelves,  a  portion  were  sent  to 
other  libraries;  such  as  were  there  desired  were 
given  to  the  high  school  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
historical  school  library;  the  rest  were  sold  to 
dealers  in  old  books  for  what  could  be  got  for 
them. 

"  But  in  the  case  of  a  popular  reading  and 
working  collection,  it  is  quite  as  important  that 
the  books  in  it  should  be  readily  accessible  as 
that  they  should  be  intelligently  selected.  A 
mass  of  unarranged,  uncatalogued  volumes  is,  so 
far  as  popular  use  goes,  little  better  than  so 
much  rubbish  ;  and  the  size  of  the  library  affects 
very  directly  the  practicability  of  keeping  it  ac- 
cessible to  the  public.  It  is  a  difficult  but  not 
insuperable  task  to  catalogue,  and  keep  cata- 
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logued,  for  general  public  use  10,000  or  even  15,- 
ooo  volumes  ;  it  is  practically  impossible  to  cata- 
logue for  general  public  use  100,000  volumes, 
and  then  afterwards  to  keep  them  and  their  ac- 
cretions so  catalogued.  Both  labor  and  expense 
prevent  it.  As  there  are  now  16,800  volumes  on 
the  shelves,  these  should  undergo  a  further  re- 
duction of  1800,  in  order  to  bring  the  number 
within  the  limit  (15,000)  of  reasonable  catalogue 
work.  If  that  limit  is  exceeded,  the  excess  above 
15,000  volumes,  composed  of  books  rarely  called 
for,  should  be  omitted  from  the  printed  cata- 
logue and  rendered  accessible  in  some  other  way. 
Should  this  policy  be  strictly  followed  hereafter, 
the  collection  will  never  become  unwieldy,  and 
can  always  be  made  to  serve  its  true  purpose  as 
an  available  public  library  for  exclusively  popu- 
lar use. 

"  No  library  can  be  made  readily  accessible  to 
the  mass  of  those  people  composing  a  communi- 
ty through  a  card  catalogue.  At  best  such  a  cat- 
alogue is  inconvenient,  and  to  consult  it  is  almost 
an  art  in  itself.  A  good  and  widely  distributed 
printed  catalogue  alone  makes  a  library  accessi- 
ble to  the  general  public,  old  and  young.  Ten 
thousand  volumes  made  accessible  in  this  way 
are,  as  a  town  or  city  library,  more  practically 
useful  than  a  hundred  thousand  buried  under 
their  own  mass.  In  the  case  of  this  library  the 
difficulty  is  financial.  The  publication  of  a  cata- 
logue involves  serious  labor  and  large  expense. 
It  will  probably  cost,  including  the  labor  of 
preparation,  between  $2000  and  $3000.  The 
trustees  are  not  disposed  to  call  upon  the  city  for 
a  special  appropriation  of  this  sum  ;  but  it  is 
their  design  to  enter  upon  a  definite  policy  of  ac- 
cumulation. They  have  already,  through  fines, 
sales  of  material,  and  other  sources,  accumulated 
a  small  fund,  with  which  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
catalogue.  They  propose  to  hasten  the  accumu- 
lation of  this  fund  so  that  it  shall  suffice  to  meet 
the  cost  of  printing  a  wholly  new  catalogue  in 
the  year  1895,  when  the  present  catalogue  will 
have  been  in  use  twenty  years.  The  collection 
will  by  that  time  have  undergone  such  changes 
as  to  be  almost  a  different  library.  The  provis- 
ion thus  made  will  insure  the  possession  of  a 
fund  amply  sufficient  for  the  publication  in  1895 
of  a  wholly  new  catalogue  of  the  library  as  it 
shall  then  exist  ;  and  this  catalogue,  when  pub- 
lished, having  been  paid  out  of  the  savings  accumu- 
lated by  reduced  purchases  of  books,  should  be 
sold,  irrespective  of  cost,  at  a  price  so  low  as  to 
put  it  within  the  easy  reach  of  any  one  wishing 
to  use  the  library. 

"  In  this  matter,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  books 
composing  the  collection,  it  cannot  too  clearly 
be  borne  in  mind  that  catalogues  are  printed  for 
use  ;  and  that  to  be  used  they  must  be  generally 
distributed.  Experience  has  also  shown  that 
very  few  families  in  any  community  care  to  incur 
the  expense  of  buying  a  high-priced  catalogue. 
They  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  it  anything  ap- 
proaching its  cost,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  library 
of  10,000  volumes,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2.50  a  copy,  if  an  edition  of  1000  copies 
is  printed.  Those  who  make  the  largest  use  of 
our  town  public  libraries  —  people  who  do  not 
own  books  and  are  unable  to  buy  them  — can 


11  afford  such  an  expense  ;  yet  a  collection  for 
popular  use  of  10,000  volumes,  with  a  catalogue 
of  them  in  every  other  house,  will  be  of  infinitely 
greater  public  and  educational  service  than  four 
times  that  number  of  volumes  with  catalogues 
only  on  the  library  tables. 

"  A  good  catalogue  periodically  revised  and  re- 
published,  and  generally  distributed  at  a  nominal 
price,  is  thus,  as  an  accessory  to  a  library,  wisely 
secured  through  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
volumes  purchased,  which  without  it  are  to  a 
large  extent  inaccessible  and  practically  worth- 
less." 


ADJUSTABLE  BOOK-SHELVING. 

THE  Stikeman  patent  adjustable  book-shelv- 
ing, a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  possesses  some  original  feat- 
ures which  should  be  noted  by  librarians,  library 
architects,  and  others  interested  in  library  work. 
The  shelving  is  constructed  of  steel,  thus  giv- 
ing a  minimum  weight  of  material,  and  it  is  so 
designed  as  to  allow  a  sufficiency  of  light  in  all 
portions  of  the  structure  —that  being  the  prime 
essential  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  library 
shelving.  The  shelving  may  be  erected  in  aisles 
or  alcoves  as  well  as  flat  against  side  walls,  thus 
allowing  a  variety  of  arrangement,  as  well  as 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  any  building. 
The  standards  are  formed  by  peculiarly  shaped 
notches  or  teeth,  which  serve  to  support  the 
shelving,  as  well  as  to  carry  the  mezzanine  floor- 
ing when  stacks  of  more  than  one  story  in  height 
are  desired. 

The  shelving,  made  any  suitable  length  or 
width,  is  furnished  in  finished  wood  or  planished 
steel,  to  which  ornamental  brackets  of  highly 
polished  steel  are  secured  at  the  ends.  These 
brackets,  having  projecting  steel  pins,  fit  the 
teeth  or  notches,  so  that  a  shelf  may  be  set  at  any 
desired  height  as  well  as  making  each  shelf  inde- 
pendently adjustable  from  all  others.  By  com- 
bining a  shelf  and  its  end  brackets  a  compart- 
ment is  formed,  which  can  be  changed  without 
disturbing  or  removing  the  books  arranged  upon 
it.  The  shelves  may  be  adjusted  in  alignment 
or  at  differing  heights,  and  any  number  of  shelves 
may  be  utilized  in  each  division  between  stand- 
ards, as  occasion  may  demand.  This  facility  of 
adjustment  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  advantages 
of  the  shelving,  as  it  permits  of  personal  con- 
venience in  its  arrangement,  and  allows  for  ex- 
tension if  increased  book  capacity  is  later  desired. 
The  standards  at  the  base  are  set  in  sockets  which 
are  firmly  secured  to  the  flooring. 

The  illustration  shows  a  section  of  the  system 
as  just  completed  in  the  Public  Library,  Memorial 
Hall,  Lowell,  Mass.,  having  a  shelving  capacity 
of  about  100,000  volumes.  The  same  system  is 
used  in  the  new  Otis  Library,  Norwich,  Ct.,  and 
gives  entire  satisfaction.  The  shelving  is  made 
and  erected  by  A.  B.  &  W.  T.  Westervelt,  manu- 
facturers of  ornamental  iron,  102  Chambers  St., 
N.  Y.,  at  whose  warerooms  a  full-sized  section  of 
the  system  can  be  seen.  The  inventor  and  pat- 
entee, Mr.  George  Stikeman,  has  been  connected 
with  this  firm  for  many  years,  and  still  superin- 
tends the  construction  and  erection  of  his  shelving. 
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THE  BANCROFT  LIBRARY  PURCHASED. 

THE  Lenox  Library,  of  New  York,  has  secured 
the  fine  library  of  the  historian  George  Bancroft 
at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  When  Mr.  Bancroft  died 
his  will  ordered  that  the  manuscripts  relating  to 
America  and  the  rare  books  he  had  collected 
should  be  offered  to  Congress  at  a  prire.  They 
were  offered  for  $75.000.  The  bill  appropriating 
that  amount  for  the  purchase  passed  the  Senate, 
and  the  committee  on  the  library  reported  in 
its  favor  ;  but  the  lower  house  refused  to  con- 
cur. Librarian  Spofford  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  workers  for  the  success  of  the  measure. 
The  trustees  of  the  Lenox  at  first  offered  only  to 
buy  certain  of  the  books  ;  but  the  time-limit,  for 
which  Mr.  Bancroft's  will  provided,  having  almost 
expired  and  Congress  taking  no  action,  they  ne- 
gotiated for  the  purchase  of  the  library  at  a 
higher  figure,  and  have  enriched  the  city  of  New 
York  with  a  collection  which  must  be  the  foun- 
tain-head of  information  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  study  American  history  from  original  sources. 
The  collection,  which  was  catalogued  after  Mr. 
Bancroft's  death  by  J.  F.  Sabin,  contains  2O,coo 
mss.,  14,900  volumes,  and  5000  pamphlets.  Not 
only  are  there  thousands  of  autograph  letters, 
documents,  and  papers  of  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  many  volumes  of  copies  of  documents 
in  foreign  archives.  In  the  original  manuscripts 
the  largest  single  collection  is  that  including  the 
papers  of  Samuel  Adams,  which  comprises  a 
vast  number  of  letters  written  by  Washington, 
Franklin,  Putnam,  and  others.  The  negotiations 
for  the  sale  were  carried  on  with  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library,  and  the  decisive 
order  was  given  for  the  trustees  of  the  Lenox  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy. 


THE  PEPPER  BEQUEST. 

THE  Supreme  Court  affirmed,  Feb.  6,  the  de- 
cree of  the  Orphans'  Court,  Philadelphia,  and 
dismissed  the  appeals  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
and  the  Free  Library  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Institute  from  the  decision  of  the  lower  court, 
saying: 

"  These  appeals  may  be  considered  together. 
Both  involve  the  construction  of  the  following 
bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  George  Pepper,  de- 
ceased: 'To  the  trustees  of  such  free  library 
which  may  be  established  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, east  of  the  river  Schuylkill  and  south  of 
Market  Street,  $150,000.'  The  executors  have 
paid  over  this  legacy  to  the  trustees  of  the  cor- 
poration known  as  the  '  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia.' It  is  not  pretended  that  this  corpora- 
tion is  the  owner  of  a  library  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  was  contended  that  its  purpose  is  to 
establish  a  library  of  the  character  contemplated 
by  the  testator  and  within  the  prescribed  bounds. 
This  payment  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Or- 
phans' Court,  and  from  its  decree  the  respective 
appellant  corporations  have  taken  these  appeals 
to  this  court. 

"  The  ground  of  their  contention,  briefly  stated, 
is  that  they  come  within  the  description  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  and  being  libraries  already  es- 


tablished are  entitled  to  the  fund.  If  we  con- 
cede that  the  payment  of  the  fund  in  controversy 
to  either  of  these  corporations  would  have  met 
the  requirements  of  the  will,  it  does  not  advance 
either  of  the  appellants  a  single  step  in  the  way 
of  getting  the  money,  unless  it  first  be  shown 
that  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  to  which 
the  legacy  was  awardejd  by  the  Orphans'  Court, 
does  not  come  within  the  description. 

"We  quite  agree  with  the  learned  judge  of 
the  Orphans'  Court  that  the  testator  contemplat- 
ed the  creation  of  a  new  library  in  the  future. 
He  must  have  known,  from  the  interest  which  he 
evidently  took  in  the  subject  of  libraries,  all  about 
two  corporation  appel'ants,  and  if  he  had  intend- 
ed the  fund  to  go  to  either  of  them  he  would 
have  so  declared  in  his  bill.  As  to  one  of  them 
at  least  he  left  a  pecuniary  legacy  of  $10,000, 
which  excludes  the  idea  that  he  intended  that  it 
should  also  take  the  bequest  aforesaid.  We 
think  the  fair  construction  of  the  testator's  will 
to  be  that  he  intended  this  sum  to  add  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  library  within  the  prescribed 
limits." 


THE  RUDOLPH  CONTINUOUS  INDEXER. 

THE  Rudolph  Continuous  Indexer,  which  has 
recently  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  librarians 
throughout  the  country,  has  awakened  so  much 
interest  and  discussion  among   library  workers 
that  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  its  construc- 
tion and  operation  is  not  considered  out  of  place. 
This  indexer.  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Alex. 
J.  Rudolph,  assistant  librarian  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco   Public   Library,   has  been    examined    by 
members  of  the   library   profession   in    Boston, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and   Chicago.      It   is  composed  of   a  series  of 
leaves  tnade  of  pressboard  securely  united,   yet 
very   easily  detached,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a 
crank,    revolve    noiselessly   in   either  direction 
around  a  pair  of  hexagonal  drums.    These  leaves 
are   4  inches  wide  (wider  if  desired),  16  inches 
long,    and     receive    the    entries    under    metal 
grooves  at  the   edges.        Heavy    cardboard    is 
supplied  with  each  indexer,  and  the  entries  may 
be  printed  or  written  by  pen  or  typewriter  and 
mounted    on   these  cardboards,  or  the  original 
impression  may  be  made    on  the  cardboard  di- 
rect.    A  cutter  is  furnished  with  each  indexer, 
which  separates  these  entries,  be  they  one  line  or 
many,  so  that  when  put  in  place  they  fit  snugly 
to  each  other,  leaving  no  break  to  interfere  with 
continuous  reading.     One  of  these  index  sheets 
—  16  inches  long  —  will  accommodate  136  single- 
line  entries,   or  about   33   entries    of     four-line 
titles  or  subjects.     When  a  leaf  is  full  a  new  one 
can  be  easily  inserted  after  it.      The  entries  are 
read  with  as  much  facility  as  they  would  be  in  a 
printed  catalogue.     The   columns,  as  before  re- 
marked,  are  16   inches  in   length,   and   five   of 
these  leaves  are  brought  into  view  at  one  time 
above  the  drums  under  a  plate-glass  cover,  which 
prevents   their   being   handled.     This  plan  thus 
presents  to  the  eye  more  than  four  pages  of  the 
ordinary  catalogue.  Divisions  are  readily  marked 
jy  distinctly  printed  guides. 
The  method  of  storing  the  leaves  which  are 
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not  in  immediate  sight  is  well  devised  ;  for 
while  only  five  columns  are  in  view  at  one  time 
yet  the  other  portions  of  the  alphabet  are  readily 
accessible.  This  is  accomplished  with  absolutely 
no  waste  of  room. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  the 
machine:  There  is  no  calculating  for  space;  no 
looking  in  a  dozen  places  for  something  that 
should  never  have  more  than  one  place  ;  the 
spacing  takes  care  of  itself,  and  each  entry,  new 
and  old,  is  always  in  its  own  proper  place;  the 
work  is  rapidly  done,  and  once  done  is  always 
done.  The  entries,  while  easily  moved  by  the 
operator,  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  reader  — 
they  are  under  lock  and  key,  and  remain  intact, 
clean  and  legible. 

The  indexer  is  enclosed  in  a  neatly  finished 
cabinet,  which  stands  42  inches  high  and  is  20 
inches  wide  by  30  inches  broad.  It  will  be  on 
exhibition  in  the  exhibit  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 


ADVERTISING    NEW  BOOKS. 

G.  E.  SHELDON,  treasurer  of  the  Pawtuxet  Val- 
ley Free  Library  Association,  Phenix,  R.  I., 
sends  to  us  two  samples  of  notices  drawn  up  by 
him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  his  library  had  received  some  new  books. 
He  says  :  "  I  placed  them  in  stores,  post-offices, 
and  banks,  and  changed  the  notices  often  for 
others  with  different  designs.  The  idea  worked 
very  well.  More  people  than  usual  came  to  see 
the  books." 

The  notices  are  on  foolscap,  printed  by  the 
typewriter  in  blue  ink  with  red  underlining  and 
side-lining.  They  are  conspicuous  and  not  un- 
pleasing.  The  headings  are  in  letters  from  2  to 
5  cm.  high,  printed  with  the  ordinary  type  of 
the  machine  arranged  thus  : 

TTTTTTT        H  H  EEEEEEE 

T  H  HE 

T  H  H  E 

T  HHHHHH  EEEE 

T  H  H  E 

T  H  H  E 

T  H  H  EEEEEEE 

The  list  of  books  reads  : 


BOOKS 


For  the  youngest  and 
the  oldest  reader. 


"D  f~\  r~\  TT"  O 
•D  v_/  vy  J\.  O 


Abounding  in  profuse 
and  realistic  illustrations. 
Stories  &H  complete 
in  one  book  with  one 
or  two  exceptions. 
Illustrated  papers  for  the  children. 
The    Pawtuxet  Valley  Free  Library  Associa- 
tion, Phenix,  has  just  added  ninety  new  bright 
and   interesting   books,  and  would   respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  a  list  of  them  given  here- 
with, in  part.     A  complete  list   for  home   use 
may  be  obtained  at  the  library. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  books  in  six  classes. 
This  list  is  surrounded  by  a  border  made  by  the 
repetition  of  the  word  "  books." 


The  other  paster  bears  in  a  red-line  border  the 
cross 

B 

O 
BOOKS 

K 

S 

and  in  the  four  corners  within  ornamental  red 
and  blue  borders  sentences  like  "  He  who  loveth 
a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful  friend,  a  whole- 
some counsellor,  a  cheerful  companion,  or  an 
effectual  comforter,"  "  Not  n.any,  but  good 
books,"  and  "  The  library  is  the  people's  college. 
It  is  an  institution  whose  importance  is  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  doing 
a  good  work  quietly  and  well.  What  are  you 
doing  to  help  it  ?  You  can  do  much  if  you  will." 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  LIBRARY  TRAINING 
CLASS. 

THE  final  examination  of  the  third  class  under- 
taking the  training  course  of  this  library  occurred 
on  December  20.  Of  the  five  pupils  examined, 
one  having  been  compelled  to  withdraw  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  three  attained  the  required  per- 
centage, viz. :  70  per  cent.,  and  were  given  certifi- 
cates to  that  effect. 

The  questions  for  this  examination  cover  the 
work  done  by  the  pupil  during  her  six  months' 
apprenticeship  and  are  divided  as  follows: 

Accession,  12  questions 120 

Classification  and  Reference,  16  questions...  160 

Loan  and  Shelf,  ia  questions 120 

Thesis 100 

500 

The  maximum  limit  of  the  thesis  is  2000 
words,  and  must  be  on  some  approved  subject 
pertaining  to  library  economy.  The  subjects  of 
the  theses  presented  at  the  last  examination  were: 
Catalogs,  and  how  to  use  them,  1570  words; 
Sunday  opening  of  libraries,  1034  words;  Access 
to  the  shelves,  1112  words;  The  value  of  the  refer- 
erence-room  of  a  public  library,  8u>  words;  To 
what  extent  should  light  fiction  be  encouraged  in 
a  library  ?  847  words.  The  percentages  of  the 
successful  candidates  were:  Emma  J.  Whittier, 
376;  Anna  Beckley,  370;  Daisy  Fox,  350. 

A  pupil  must  have  an  avetage  of  70  per  cent,  to 
be  entitled  to  a  certificate,  the  holders  of  such 
certificates  becoming  eligible  to  serve  as  substi- 
tutes. Pupils  passing  with  an  average  of  85  per 
cent,  will  be  entitled  to  employment  in  the  library 
for  four  hours  a  day  at  $10  per  month  for  six 
months.  During  this  second  six  months  of  ser- 
vice elementary  cataloging  will  be  taught.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  having*  passed  a  more  tech- 
nical or  special  examination  than  the  previous 
one,  the  pupil  will  be  considered  for  regular  em- 
aloyment  in  the  library,  and  will  receive  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect.  The  date  set  for  the  last 
entrance  examination  was  December  31,  1892, 
up  to  which  time  twenty-two  written  applications 
lad  been  filed.  But  twenty-one  applicants  pre- 
sented themselves  on  the  day  named,  and  of  these 
eight  weie  successful  in  the  examination,  and 
on  January  3,  1893,  began  their  course  of  train- 
"g. 
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HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  SHARE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  MONEY. 

Circular  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  Public  Li- 
braries Department, 

1.  THE  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  un- 
der visitation  of  the  regents  and  having  subject 
to  their  order  any  money  raised  from  taxation 
or  other  local  sources  for  buying  books  may  re- 
ceive from  the  public  library  money  an   equal 
amount  not  to  exceed  $200  for  the  first  year  of 
the  library's  establishment,  or  !$ioo  for  a  suc- 
ceeding year;  the  entire  amount  to  be  spent  for 
books  approved  by  the  regents. 

2.  Any  such  library  may  also  have  the  use  of 
a  travelling  library  not  more  than  six  months 
for  general  circulation.     Several  lists  of  about 
100  volumes  each  will  be  furnished,  from  which 
one  list  may  be  selected  and  the  books  obtained 
in  accordance  with  the  regents'  rules.     These  re- 
quire a  satisfactory  guarantee  and  a  fee  of  $5  in 
each  case  to  cover  a  part  of  the  cost  of  suitable 
cases,  printed  catalogues,  necessary  blanks  and 
records  and   transportation    both    ways.      This 
travelling  library  may  be  exchanged  for  another 
on  the  same  terms  and  these  exchanges  may  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  regents'  rules  are  observed. 

3.  Libraries  under  visitation  of  the  regents  in- 
clude all  libraries  incorporated  by  the  regents,  all 
libraries  which   have  been  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  all  libraries  connected  with  colleges, 
academies   or  other  institutions   in  the   univer- 
sity, provided  that  they  are  open  to  the  public, 
without  charge,  for  either  reference  or  circula- 
tion. 

Any  other  free  public  library  in  the  State  wish- 
Ing  to  have  these  privileges  may  apply  for  a  re- 
gents' charter  or  admission  to  the  university. 

In  order  to  secure  such  admission  the  trustees 
must  formally  apply  for  it  to  the  regents.  The 
regents'  library  inspector  will  then  personally  ex- 
amine the  library  and  its  work,  and  if  he  reports 
that  the  library  in  its  administration  and  charac- 
ter of  books  is  worthy  of  State  aid,  loans  of 
travelling  libraries  and  other  privileges  granted 
to  accredited  institutions,  the  regents  usually 
grant  the  request.  This  involves  no  expense, 
but  every  library  admitted  must  make  annually  a 
brief  sworn  report  of  its  conditions  and  opera- 
tions and  must  be  open  to  official  inspection  by 
the  regents  or  their  officers  whenever  they  may 
think  it  desiraMe  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
library  is  maintaining  the  required  standard. 

4.  If  in  any  community  the  people  are  not  yet 
ready  to  establish  such  a  library,  25  resident  tax 
payers  may  obtain  the  use  of  a  travelling  library 
as  provided  in  rule  2  for  such  libraries. 

Since  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  i,  1892,  is  only  $25,000  for  the 
entire  State,  it  is  obvious  that  applications  must 
be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  reception, and 
prompt  action  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  disap- 
pointment. 

Those  interested,  if  they  wish  to  make  an  ef- 
f  jrt  this  year,  should  send  as  early  as  practicable 
for  the  official  application  blanks. 

Inquiries  for  information  or  advice  will  be 
promptly  answered  if  directed  to  Public  Libraries 
Department,  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


(E0mmtmicati0n0. 


DUST. 

MIGHT  I  ask  from  you  or  some  of  your  read- 
ers the  favor  of  suggestions  as  to  methods  of 
dealing  with  that  great  enemy  of  libraries  — 
dust.  Has  any  one  hit  upon  any  scheme  other 
than  that  of  going  over  books  and  shelves  peri- 
odically with  a  duster  ?  If  not,  do  you  know  of 
any  means  of  preventing  the  dust  thus  set  in 
motion  from  simply  settling  down  again  on  books 
and  shelves  ?  In  order  to  secure  quiet  in  any 
library  I  find  it  necessary  to  have  strips  of  car- 
pet in  the  main  passages.  These  collect  dust, 
and  also  scatter  it  among  the  books.  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  receive,  through  your  columns, 
suggestions  as  to  the  most  approved  methods  (if 
there  be  any)  of  wrestling  with  this  annoyance. 
Probably  you  have  dealt  with  this  subject  in 
early  issues  of  the  JOURNAL,  but  you  will  confer 
a  favor  upon  one  of  your  later  readers  and  an 
earnest  seeker  after  light  in  all  library  matters, 
by  giving  the  matter  a  little  space  once  more. 
W.  GEO.  EAKINS. 

[Of  course,  in  a  dusty  city  or  town  nothing  can 
prevent  the  penetration  of  dust  ;  the  way  to  get 
it  out  again  is  to  wash  the  floor  and  to  dust  the 
books.  Carpets  cannot  be  washed,  and  sweep- 
ing them  sets  their  dust  flying  to  settle  thickly 
on  the  books.  Glass  doors  to  the  shelves  will 
keep  out  much  of  this  and  other  Just  ;  but  glass 
doors  are  fatal  to  quickness  of  service  and 
therefore  out  of  the  question  in  most  public  li- 
braries. Hangings  of  grass  cloth  are  less  in  the 
way,  and  I  have  found  that  they  do  very  appre- 
ciable service  in  protecting  fine-art  books  when 
the  windows  must  be  open  in  the  hot  weather 
and  neighboring  buildings  are  tearing  down. 
For  the  floor,  linoleum,  kamptulicon,  and  similar 
compounds  of  cork  and  india-rubber  can  be 
washed  and  kept  as  clean  as  pure  rubber,  and 
they  are  free  from  its  disagreeable  smell. 

C:  A.  C.] 
INKS. 

PLEASE  correct  the  statement  in  your  last  issue 
that  the  circulation  of  fiction  in  the  Mercantile 
Library  in  1892  was  99  per  cent,  of  the  library 
use.  It  should  read  9.9  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  Higgins'  writing  inks,  men- 
tioned in  my  note  on  pastes  and  inks  in  your 
January  number,  I  find  that  I  have  unintentional- 
ly done  the  manufacturer  an  injustice.  The  ink 
is  black,  jet  black  from  the  start,  but  there  must 
have  been  a  scum  of  some  sort  of  impurity  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  that  I  opened,  for  the  first  writ- 
ing was,  as  I  reported  it,  a  dirty  brown.  After 
throwing  away  what  I  first  put  into  the  ink- 
stand, I  find  that  the  rest  of  the  bottle  is  perfect- 
ly black.  A  second  bottle  opened  had  no  such 
scum.  The  manufacturer  has  written  me  that, 
until  some  new  definition  of  the  word  "solution" 
is  adopted  by  chemists,  he  must  adhere  to  his  claim 
that  the  Higgins  inks  are  solutions  of  carbon.  On 
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carefully  testing  the  matter  I  find  that  he  has  reas- 
on for  such  a  claim.  At  any  rate,  the  carbon  is 
reduced  to  such  infinitesimal  subdivision  that  it 
answers  all  the  practical  purposes  of  a  solution. 
The  ink  does  not  deposit  sediment.  When  a 
pen  upon  which  the  ink  has  dried  is  dipped  in 
water  the  carbon  immediately  spreads  through 
the  water,  uniformly,  as  though  it  were  an  ani- 
line dye.  The  ink  evaporates  somewhat  faster 
than  ordinary  writing  fluids,  and  should  be  kept 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  or  it  will  become  thick 
and  troublesome.  It  is  intended  for  records  and 
other  documents  which  are  to  be  permanent. 
For  such  purposes  it  is  beyond  improvement; 
but  for  ordinary  writing,  where  speed  is  of  some 
consequence,  the  more  easily  flowing  writing 
fluids  will  be  preferred  by  most  penmen.  In 
using  the  Higgins  drawing-board  mucilage  on 
glazed  bindings  I  neglected  to  state  that  we  first 
remove  the  glaze  with  a  smooth-cut  file.  This 
is  important.  HORACE  KEPHART. 

A   CONVENIENCE. 

A  CLASSIFIED  index,  written  on  one  side  of 
single  sheets,  snugly  held  together  in  a  good 
binder,  is  a  handy  thing  in  a  library.  A  number 
of  years  ago  I  made  such  a  one,  and  it  has 
proved  even  more  useful  than  I  anticipated.  It 
answered  many  of  the  purposes  of  a  subject  cata- 
logue ;  and  some  besides  in  reference  to  those 
classes  of  books  which  have  really  no  subject, 
like  most  of  our  fiction  and  poetry. 

The  idea  was  obtained  irom  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Library  catalogue,  whose  classified 
index  I  had  found  of  great  service  in  my  first 
years  of  library  work,  before  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL was  begun.  Taking  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  classes  there  given,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, I  adapted  it  to  a  library  then  containing 
perhaps  9000  or  10,000  volumes,  by  omitting 
many  of  the  minor  subdivisions.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  class,  also,  I  placed  a  synopsis  of 
its  principal  sub-headings,  with  page-references, 
The  Library  Bureau  furnished  sheets  ruled  to 
order  and  duly  punched  for  the  "  Common-Sense 
Binder."  The  sheets  were  about  8  x  10  inches, 
of  the  best  quality;  they  were  ruled  with  a  dou- 
ble red-line  heading,  and  three  down  lines  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  provide  a  column  ij^  inches  broad 
for  authors'  names,  and  to  the  right  of  it  one  3)^ 
inches  in  width  for  titles.  A  margin  of  about 
\%  inches  on  each  side  of  the  page  remained  ; 
that  at  the  left  is  often  used  for  minor  headings, 
and  the  one  at  the  right  gives  a  place  for  refer- 
ence to  the  volume  containing  any  monograph 
indexed.  There  ought  of  course  to  be  an  index 
of  topics  at  the  end,  more  or  less  full,  according 
to  the  probable  need  of  the  readers  for  its  aid. 

Our  students  were  quick  to  see  how  much  this 
classified  index  could  help  them  when  they  want- 
ed to  know  what  the  library  possessed  in  a  given 
line,  without  having  any  individual  work  in  mind. 
As  the  library  grows  the  blank  pages  gradually 
fill  up,  and  additional  leaves  are  inserted  here 
and  there  when  required.  Sometimes  entire 
classes  may  need  to  be  rewritten,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  books  added.  Leaves  soiled  by 
handling  can  easily  be  replaced.  It  is  better  not 
to  crowd  the  binder  too  full ;  rather  have  two. 


I  find  four  hundred  pages  are  more  than  is  quite 
convenient  to  have  in  one  such  volume. 

M.  O.  N. 
Mr.  HOLYOKR  COLLEGE. 

MUTUAL  BOOK-LENDING. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  i,  1893. 

HAVING  just  seen  in  your  September  JOURNAL 
my  communication  on  "Mutual  Book-Lending 
between  Libraries,"  with  your  note  thereon,  will 
you  permit  me  a  line  further  in  explanation  ? 

My  proposal  looked  to  a  general  union  of  the 
various  libraries  of  the  country  —  or  at  least  the 
more  important  ones  —  in  the  agreement  pro- 
posed. Such  an  agreement  would  not,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  be  necessarily  in  writing.  But  a  mutual 
understanding  on  the  subject  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary  among  the  institutions  concerned, 
such  as  I  do  not  think  at  present  exists. 

BUNFORD  SAMUEL. 

You  did  not  know  (L.  j.  17  :  373,  4)  of  a  written 
agreement  being  made  between  libraries  for  the 
loaning  of  books.  When  a  library  begins  to  bor- 
row from  the  Surgeon-General's  Library  at  Wash- 
ington it  must  sign  an  agreement,  whose  terms 
are  that  the  librarian  borrowing  is  responsible 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  volumes  within  two 
weeks  from  the  day  of  their  receipt;  that  pack- 
ages must  be  sent  and  returned  by  express,  care- 
fully packed,  and  that  the  charges  both  ways 
must  be  /azVby  the  borrower.  We  borrow  con- 
stantly from  this  library. 

SAMUEL  S.  GREEN, 
Free  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

WESTERN  LITERA  TURE  WANTED. 

PLEASE  add  our  library  to  the  list  of  those  de- 
siring California  and  other  Western  pamphlets. 
We  had  no  room  for  them  in  our  cramped  quar- 
ters last  year.  L.  M.  HEWINS. 

HARTFORD  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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TOPICS  FOR  CHICAGO  MEETING. 

THE  topics  chosen  for  the  A.  L.  A.  programme 
are  such  that  the  printed  proceedings  shall  make 
a  handbook  of  library  economy  setting  forth  the 
points  of  agreement  to  which  we  have  generally 
attained  in  the  17  years  since  organization  at  the 
Centennial,  and  also  the  points  of  difference  on 
which  our  best  thinkers  are  still  divided. 

The  men  and  women  chosen  for  those  topics 
will  therefore  aim,  not  so  much  to  contribute  new 
material  as  to  present  a  judicial  digest  of  previ- 
ous articles,  papers,  discussions,  and  specially  of 
experience.  The  substance  of  perhaps  100  or 
more  contributions  scattered  through  the  library 
serials  and  proceedings,  general  periodical  litera- 
ture, reports,  bulletins,  etc.,  must  be  put  in  a 
single  short  paper,  in  two  parts  ;  the  first  stating 
what  is  generally  accepted  by  well-informed  li- 
brarians, not  necessarily  what  the  author  thinks  ; 
the  second  giving  the  points  on  that  subject  which 
are  still  under  discussion  and  to  the  solution  of 
which  the  Columbian  meeting  ought  materially 
to  contribute.  Each  author  is  expected  to  revise 
his  paper,  utilizing  the  report  of  the  discussions, 
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so  that  as  finally  printed  in  the  proceedings  it 
will  represent  the  position  of  the  subject  at  the 
close  instead  of  the  beginning  of  the  1893  meeting. 
While  the  papers  will  thus  be  very  condensed 
they  are  not  to  be  read  at  the  meetings,  but  will 
be  sent  in  advance  to  all  members  who  have  noti- 
fied the  secretary  that  they  will  attend.  At  the 
meeting  the  author  will  be  given  five  minutes  in 
which  to  sum  up  the  case  and  to  state  the  points 
on  which  discussion  will  then  and  there  be  most 
profitable.  We  thus  expect  to  get  from  a  single 
daily  session  as  much  practical  good  as  is  usually 
obtained  from  the  three,  and  to  more  than  double 
the  great  practical  value  of  our  annual  meeting 
because  of  the  remarkable  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  library  exhibit. 

Names  on  this  programme  will  make  an  honor 
roll  of  those  able  and  willing  to  give  time  and 
careful  study  to  some  one  topic  in  library  manage- 
ment so  that  hereafter  we  may  get  from  the  1893 
proceedings  a  summary  of  what  is  now  so  widely 
scattered. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  topics : 

Libraries  in  relation  to  schools. 

Lectures,  museums,  art  galleries,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  libraries. 

Libraries  from  the  reader's  point  of  view  ;  points 
of  difference. 

Legislation,  national,  state,  and  local. 

Library  gifts  and  bequests  ;  raising  funds. 

Buildings  :  location,   branches,  and  deliveries. 

Light,  heat,  and  ventilation. 

Fixtures,  furniture,  and  fittings. 

The  trustees'  relation  to  the  librarian. 

Government,  constitution,  by-laws,  and  trus- 
tees. 

By  a  trustee  for  a  meeting  of  trustees  on  y. 

The  librarians  relation  to  his  trustees. 
By  a  librarian  for  a  session  of  librarians  only. 

Service  ;  librarians  and  assistants,  hours,  vaca- 
tions, titles,  duties,  salaries,  and  rules  for  staff. 

Regulations  for  readers. 

Hours  of  opening  ;  evening,  Sunday,  holiday, 
and  vacation  opening  by  M.  S.  Cutler. 

Administration 

Executive  department.  General  supervision, 
including  buildings,  finances,  etc.,  by  F:  M. 
Crunden. 

Accession  and  shelf  department. 

Pamphlets. 

Cataloging. 

Classification. 

Loan. 

Binding  and  repair. 

Special  libraries. 

Proprietary  libraries  and  their  relations  to 
public  libraries  by  C:  A.  Cutter. 

State  and  government  libraries  and  their  rela- 
tion to  public  libraries. 

College  and  school  libraries  and  their  relation 
to  public  libraries. 

Free  news-rooms  and  reading-rooms. 

Fiction. 

Reading  and  aids. 
Reading  of  young. 

Reference-books  and  aids  to  readers. 
Indexing. 


PUBLISHING  SECTION. 

Reading  for  the  young.  Nearly  all  the  copies 
printed  (3250)  of  this  useful  Guide  having  been 
sold,  a  limited  number  of  additional  copies  from 
the  same  plates  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  any  libraries  are  intending  to  order  any  con- 
siderable number  of  copies,  they  are  asked  to 
communicate  at  once  with  the  Library  Bureau, 
146  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  in  order  that  a  suf- 
ficient supply  may  be  on  hand.  One  order  for 
100  copies  has  just  been  received. 

ELECTION  BY  THE  STANDING    COMMITTEE. 

WHEN  Mr.  H.  E.  Davidson  accepted  his  re- 
election as  assistant  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at 
Washington,  the  standing  committee  were  told 
that  he  would  hold  the  position  and  attend  the 
L.  A.  U.  K.  meeting  as  our  delegate,  but  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  resign  it  before  the  Chi- 
cago meeting.  Pressure  of  other  duties  has 
forced  him  to  do  this,  and  the  standing  commit- 
tee by  unanimous  vote  have  elected  in  his  place 
Miss  Nina  E.  Brown,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  attendance  registers  and  re- 
ports as  secretary's  assistant  for  several  years 
past.  Miss  Brown  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  from 
the  Library  School,  and  her  experience  at  Colum- 
bia, at  Albany,  and  in  other  libraries,  with  her 
warm  personal  interest  in  the  A.  L.  A.,  will 
make  her  services  unusually  valuable  in  the  new 
position. 


State  Cibrarg  &s0odati0n0. 


PENNSYLVANIA    LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  club  held  its  March  meeting  on  the  i3th 
inst.,  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia. 
The  topic  of  the  evening  was  cataloguing,  in- 
troduced by  a  paper  read  by  John  Edmands,  the 
president  of  the  club.  It  was  followed  by  dis- 
cussion, after  which  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  the 
Wagner  Institute,  exhibited  photographs,  and  de- 
scribed the  Rudolph  continuous  indexer. 

MINNESOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul, 
March  29.  There  were  19  members  present. 
Twelve  members  were  added  to  the  association. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Folwell,  of  the  State  University, 
president  of  the  association,  opened  a  discussion 
on  "  Library  architecture."  He  explained  that 
the  university  was  to  have  a  new  library  build- 
ing and  chapel  hall  combined,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence he  had  recently  taken  a  trip  through 
Eastern  libraries  to  inform  himself  regarding 
different  forms  of  library  architecture.  He  de- 
scribed the  alcove  system,  the  stack  system,  and 
Mr.  Poole's  system  of  small  libraries  grouped 
together.  He  then  displayed  the  proposed  plan 
for  the  university  library,  which  will  be  some- 
what after  Mr.  Poole's  idea ;  the  main  reading- 
room  being  in  the  centre,  and  small  rooms  open- 
ing from  each  side  for  the  use  of  the  faculty, 
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special  students,  seminar  work,  etc.  At  one  end 
of  the  reading-room  is  the  delivery  counter,  with 
the  stack-rooms  in  the  rear. 

Dr.  Folwell.  —  I  would  like  your  opinion  on 
this  plan,  for  I  am  willing  to  let  it  go,  if  a  better 
one  offers. 

Dr.  Hosmer. — I  think  you  should  give  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  browse  around  among 
the  books.  Why  not  combine  the  alcove  and 
stack  systems  ? 

Dr.  Folwell.  —  I  do  not  altogether  believe  in 
freedom  of  access  to  shelves.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  an  intelligent  attendant  can  assist  a  student 
better  than  he  can  himself. 

Prof.  Cooper.  —  I  think  in  a  university  library, 
especially  the  student  should  be  allowed  free  ac- 
cess. They  need  the  familiarity  which  comes 
from  immediate  contact  with  the  books.  They 
learn  to  search  out  a  subject  for  themselves. 

Ex-Gov.  Ramsey.  —  How  is  it  in  Minneapolis? 
Do  you,  Dr.  Hosmer,  allow  the  public  to  enter 
freely  ? 

Dr.  Hosmer.  —  I  issue  a  shelf  permit  to  any 
one  of  mature  years  who  seems  to  have  a  serious 
literary  purpose.  We  think  this  freedom  has 
large  advantages. 

Dr.  Folwell.  —  Access  to  shelves  is  not  always 
understood  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  believe 
in  indiscriminate  access,  and  my  disapproval 
refers  to  that.  In  libraries  East  that  method  is 
discontinued,  but  I  approve  of  Dr.  Hosmer's 
method.  As  a  rule,  I  think  the  public  is  better 
served  by  an  attendant,  for  people  will  misplace 
books  whan  allowed  to  go  freely  to  the  shelves. 

Miss  Davis.  —  We  have  had  scarcely  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  Minneapolis  Library.  People  have 
orders  to  leave  books  on  the  ledges  in  the  stack- 
room,  and  although  they  often  misplace  them  in 
the  reference-room  the  books  are  easily  found. 

Dr.  Hosmer.  —  In  the  British  Museum  one 
uses  the  reference-books  (the  term  is  understood 
in  a  very  broad  way)  most  freely,  and  the  plan 
seems  successful  there. 

Mr.  Loomis.  —  I  think  in  a  public  library  the 
juveniles  and  works  of  fiction  should  be  issued  in 
a  separate  room  to  avoid  noise  and  confusion. 

Dr.  Hosmer.  —  We  are  contemplating  a  juve- 
nile department  in  the  lower  corridor,  so  that  the 
children  may  be  by  themselves. 

Miss  Countryman  was  asked  to  outline  a 
scheme  for  a  system  of  travelling  libraries 
throughout  the  State.  She  stated  that  the  plan 
was  one  of  simple  co-operation,  by  which  each 
town  contributing  a  certain  sum  for  the  purchase 
of  books  receives  in  return  the  privilege  of  using 
the  books  bought  with  the  sum  total  contributed 
by  all  other  towns,  the  library  travelling  in  sec- 
tions from  one  town  to  another. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  State  Library  Association 
view  with  favor  the  general  scheme  for  travelling 
libraries  as  outlined  by  Miss  Countryman,  that 
they  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  towns  of  the 
State,  and  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  further  in 
any  way  they  can  such  a  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  good  books." 

The  next  quarterly  meeting,  on  motion,  was 
omitted,  as  falling  at  the  time  of  the  World's 
Fair.  GRATIA  COUNTRYMAN,  Secretary, 
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CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  nth  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  in  the  University  Chapel, 
Evanston,  III.,  March  4,  1893.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president,  W.  B.  Wicker- 
sham,  at  2:40  p.m.  The  chairman  announced 
that  Dr.  Hirsch,  who  had  intended  to  address  the 
meeting  on  "  The  Public  Library  in  Its  Relation 
to  Education,"  was  prevented  by  illness  from  be- 
ing present. 

The  president  of  the  Northwestern  University, 
Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  welcomed  the  club  to 
Evanston.  He  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  im- 
portance of  libraries,  the  practical  methods  of 
American  librarians,  and  the  assistance  libraries 
give  to  students. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  president  reported  on  behalf  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  that  papers  of  incorporation  had 
been  secured  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  club  at  its  last  meeting. 

In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  State  Library 
Association  the  committee  recommended  that  a 
meeting  of  the  librarians  of  the  State  be  called 
to  convene  at  Springfield  some  time  jn  April. 
Dr.  Poole  held  that  Chicago  was  the  centre  of 
the  library  interests  of  the  State  and  moved  that 
that  city  be  selected  in  place  of  Springfield.  Mr. 
Nelson  also  thought  the  change  a  good  one.  The 
further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  participated 
in  by  the  president,  Miss  Ambrose,  Dr.  Wire, 
and  the  secretary.  It  appeared  from  the  re- 
marks made  that  most  of  the  responses  to  the 
original  circular  that  favored  the  project  came 
from  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Dr.  Poole's  motion  was  lost  and  the  original 
motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Hild,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  visiting  librarians  during 
the  Exposition,  reported  on  the  progress  of  the 
committee's  work.  He  asked  that  its  full  report 
be  embodied  in  the  records  and  printed  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  It  was  so  ordered. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Patterson,  ten  persons 
whose  names  were  submitted  by  the  executive 
committee  with  its  recommendation  were  unani- 
mously received  as  members. 

Miss  Lodilla  Ambrose,  Ph.M.,  of  the  North- 
western University  Library,  then  read  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Study  of  College  Libraries  "  (ante, 

P-  113)- 

Mr.  W.  A.  Otis,  the  architect  of  the  proposed 
university  library  building  at  Evanston,  explained 
the  plans  for  the  same,  which  are  novel  in  some 
particulars. 

The  president  announced  that  under  the  consti- 
tution this  was  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
club  for  the  year,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  hold  one  or  two  more  for  the  present  and  per- 
haps several  during  the  summer.  Upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Hiid  the  matter  was  left  to  the  executive 
committee  with  power  to  act.  The  thanks  of  the 
club  were  voted  the  several  essayists  and  speakers. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  club  ad- 
journed sine  die  at  4  p.m. 
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LOCAL. 

Abington,  Ct.  The  looth  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Abington  Social  Library  was  ob- 
served by  a  meeting  of  the  library  association  on 
March  14.  The  library  opened  with  100  books 
in  May,  1793. 

Allegheny,  Pa.  Carnegie  F.  L.  (3d  rpt.)  Add- 
ed 6455  ;  total  22,232  ;  issued  home  use  197,502; 
ref.  use  15,541.  The  reading-room,  open  342 
days,  was  visited  by  98,661  persons,  to  whom 
119,979  periodicals  were  issued. 

Bangor  (Me . )  P.  L.  On  the  morning  of  March 
2  fire  broke  out  in  the  Kenduskeag  Block,  in 
which  the  library  is  located.  Rubber  blankets 
were  thrown  over  the  bookcases,  but  a  large 
number  of  books  were  ruined  by  water.  The 
library's  loss  was  about  $1200,  fully  covered  by 
insurance.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  flooring  around  the  steam-piping, 
and  was  probably  due  to  the  heat  of  the  pipes, 
causing  the  woodwork  to  char  and  finally  to 
catch  fire. 

Boston,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
L.  (Rpt.)  Added  4107  (at  a  cost  of  $4564.86) ; 
total  26,631;  373  periodicals  are  taken. 

Boulder,  Col.  Univ.  of  Colorado  L.  "The 
rooms  assigned  to  the  library  on  the  second  fl  ;or 
of  the  main  building  have  for  two  years  been  so 
crowded  that  for  lack  of  storage  no  regular  pur- 
chases of  books  could  be  made. 

"  The  library  of  a  university  must  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  reading-room  and  of  a  place  for 
special  study,  as  well  as  for  storage.  These 
two  appliances,  so  important  for  successful  uni- 
versity work,  are  entire'ly  unprovided  for  at  pres- 
ent. Every  foot  of  space  is  crowded  with  book- 
stacks.  These,  have  reached  their  utmost  limit. 
The  librarian  finds  no  place  for  regular  dona- 
tions from  government  and  other  sources,  let 
alone  for  new  purchases  or  for  proper  office  and 
administration  facilities  to  prepare  books  re- 
ceived, for  intelligent  reference  and  use  for  stu- 
den'.s.  At  every  moment  for  years  the  library 
has  been  at  the  risk  of  destruction  from  the 
slightest  accident  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
above,  or  from  carelessness  in  the  tinder  box  of 
a  basement  with  its  furnaces  below. 

"  The  supreme  hindrance  in  every  depart- 
ment of  instruction  is  felt  to  be  inadequate  li- 
brary facilities.  The  librarian,  if  properly  quali- 
fied, finds  himself  the  special  assistant  of  every 
chair  in  the  university.  In  the  present  crowded 
quarters,  by  no  choice  of  his  own,  he  can  scarce- 
ly fulfil  a  tithe  of  his  proper  functions,  and 
those  of  the  least  importance  to  the  student  com- 
munity." 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Laramie  County  P.  L.  (Rpt.) 
Added  124  ;  total  2534  ;  lost  9  ;  issued  12,902; 
receipts  $2379.79;  expenses  $1702.11. 

"  There  has  been  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  library  and  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
better  class  of  reading." 


Dayton  (O.)  P.  L.  (\%  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1892.)  Added  1815  (juv.  and  fict.  327);  total 
31,366  ;  issued  129,096  (juv.  and  fict.  104,957); 
consultations  34,352. 

The  library  board  praises  the  librarian's  effi- 
cient management,  rejoices  at  the  decreased  cir- 
culation of  fiction,  and  laments  that  in  a  popu'a- 
tion  of  70,000  there  is  a  total  enrolment  of  only 
5872  borrowers. 

Denver  P.  L.  By  a  careful  count  during  5 
days  in  February  the  visitors  were  866  a  day. 
"  If  a  library  of  14,000  volumes,  which  dares 
advertise  itself  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent, 
for  fear  of  calling  in  a  larger  number  than  the 
present  quarters  ar.d  the  books  on  hand  can  ac- 
commodate, has  such  a  patronage  as  this  count 
shows,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  a  large  library, 
well  housed,  would  draw  out  an  enormtms  read- 
ing and  studying  public." 

Elkton,  Md.  A  library  association,  to  be 
known  as  the  Elkton  Library  of  Cecil  County, 
will  be  incorporated  under  the  general  incorpora- 
tion laws  of  the  State.  To  establish  the  library 
it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  of  $500  for  the  pur- 
chase of  necessary  books  and  to  secure  $200  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year.  To  meet  this 
required  amount  1000  shares  of  stock  will  be 
issued,  the  par  value  being  $i.  Subscriptions 
will  be  also  solicited. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  2797; 
total  41,791  ;  issued  101,178  ;  periodicals  issued 
51,150.  Expenses  $10.737.30. 

The  University  Extension  movement  has  done 
much  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  library. 
The  privilege  of  taking  out  special  teachers' cards 
is  restricted  to  teachers  in  the  high  and  grammar 
schools.  A  new  library  building  is  badly  needed. 

"  The  trustees  have  occasionally  been  urged 
to  provide  current  popular  books  more  promptly 
and  in  larger  numbers.  This  is  usually  said  in 
reference  to  fiction  and  children's  books.  Those 
who  urge  such  a  selection  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  main  purpose  of  a  library  is  educational,  and 
that  while  a  reasonable  supply  of  books  of  diver- 
sion should  be  provided,  this  feature  of  library 
work  should  be  subordinated  to  that  of  educa- 
tion." 

Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  F.  P.  Z.  Added  450;  total 
5079;  issued  15,005. 

Germantown  (Pa.)  L.  A.  (23d  rpt.)  Added 
306;  total  6100;  issued  5795  (fict.  3616);  19  peri- 
odicals are  on  file.  Receipts  $1237.05  ;  expenses 
$996.62. 

Houghton,  Mich.  Michigan  Mining  School  L. 
Total  8095.  The  library  is  free  for  consultation 
to  all.  144  periodicals  are  on  file  in  reading- 
room. 

Jersey  City  (N.J.)  F.  P.  L.  (2d  rpt.)  Added 
11,742;  total  30,845;  home  use  345.096  (fict. 
58.31$;  juv.  27.86  j>),  172,225  of  which  were  cir- 
culated through  the  delivery  stations  alone. 
Visitors  to  reading-room  71,784;  no.  cardhold- 
ers 14425.  Receipts  $37,685.85;  expenses  $28,- 
645.42. 

The  library  has  been  open  for  circulation  and 
reference  365  days  ;  the  trustees  "  see  no  reason 
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to  change  their  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
keeping  the  library  and  reading-room  open  on 
Sundays.  The  influence  which  such  an  opening 
exerts  cannot  but  be  beneficial." 

The  circulation  for  home  reading  (345,096  v.), 
"  or  nearly  2  volumes  to  each  inhabitant,  is  lar- 
ger in  proportion  to  population  than  that  of  any 
other  library  in  the  United  States.  The  nearest 
approach  to  these  figures  has  been  made  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  where  1.7  v.  were  distributed  per 
inhabitant;  Newark  follows  with  1.5,  and  Detroit 
with  1.3,  while  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore  the 
rate  was  about  i  volume  each." 

Maine  State  L,,  Augusta,  Me.  (25th  rpt.) 
This  interesting  report  is  too  lopg  to  be  quoted 
as  fully  as  it  deserves.  Librarian  Carver  de- 
scribes the  development  and  present  condition  of 
the  library.  He  says:  "  On  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  when  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a 
librarian,  the  condition  of  the  library  was  most 
deplorable.  Its  valuable  contents  were  stored 
in  dark  attics,  piled  in  damp  closets,  and  crowded 
upon  the  limited  amount  of  shelving  contained  in 
the  old  library-rooms.  Every  storm  compelled 
the  removal,  often  in  the  night-time,  of  large 
quantities  of  books  from  place  to  place,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  destruction  by  water."  In  March, 
1892,  the  books  were  removed  to  the  new  library- 
rooms,  and  since  then  the  works  of  cataloguing, 
inspecting,  classifying,  and  arranging  has  been 
prosecuted  without  interruption.  "  Nearly  400 
volumes  were  taken  from  the  shelves  and  thrown 
aside  as  useless,  because  they  were  found  on 
special  examination  to  have  been  mutilated.  In 
some  instances  entire  chapters  were  missing;  in 
others,  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves  had  been  cut  or 
torn  from  the  book.  Numerous  valuable  sets  of 
historical  books  have  been  found  which  are  ren- 
dered comparatively  useless  by  the  loss  of  one 
or  more  volumes."  The  regular  yearly  appro- 
priation for  book  purchases  (except  law-books) 
and  incidental  expenses  is  $500.  The  librarian 
strongly  urges  reform  in  the  methods  of  library 
administration,  increased  appropriation  for  book 
purchases,  etc.,  and  "  an  adequate  salary  for 
himself  and  his  assistant." 

PP-  35-41  is  a  "  Bibliography  of  Maine  laws," 
by  Josiah  H.  Drummond,  originally  published 
by  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 

Manchester  (N.  If.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added 
1139;  total  36,068  ;  issued  home  use  55,874; 
lost  and  paid  for  4;  missing  5. 

"  The  service  of  the  library  to  the  public 
schools  seems  greatly  increased,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  There  has  been  a 
greater  demand  for  books,  and  they  have  received 
every  privilege  possible  in  connection  with  their 
school  work." 

A  new  catalogue  will  be  issued  shortly. 

Milford,  Ct.  Col.  H :  G.  Taylor,  of  New  York 
City,  a  summer  resident  of  Milford,  is  to  present 
the  town  with  a  new  library  this  spring.  Plans 
have  already  been  drawn  by  Milford  architects. 
The  building  will  be  of  Leete  Island  granite  and 
antique  brick,  and  will  cost  $22,000.  It  will  be 
48  by  66  feet  in  size,  and  work  on  it  will  be  be- 
gun at  once. 


Mystic,  Ct.  By'the  will  of  the  late  Capt.  Elihu 
Spicer.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  the  town  receives 
$20,000  for  a  building  and  books  for  a  circulating 
library,  with  $5000  additional  to  be  used  if 
needed. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  Added  1886  ; 
total  not  stated  ;  issued  83,707  ;  Sunday  attend- 
ance 1253.  A  subject  card  catalog  is  railed  for 
and  a  new  building.  The  death  of  G:  Howland, 
Jr.,  who  had  been  for  nearly  37  years  a  trustee, 
is  noted  : 

"Mr.  Howland  was  the  first  benefactor  of  this 
institution.  In  1857,  while  the  library  was  yet 
small  and  with  slight  resources,  he  gave  the 
salary  which  he  had  received  as  mayor  of  the 
city  for  two  years,  then  just  completed,  as  a  per- 
petual fund,  the  interest  on  which  should  go  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  books  which  would  or- 
dinarily be  regarded  as  beyond  the  means  of  the 
trustees.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the  bonds  in 
which  the  gift  was  made  became  of  no  value,  Mr. 
Howland  deposited  in  the  city  treasury  a  sum 
equal  to  the  original  amount." 

New  York.  Aguilar  F.  L.  One  of  the  trustees 
has  given  a  complete  biography  alcove  to  the 
East  Broadway  branch  of  the  library.  It  con- 
tains about  1000  v.  A  condition  of  the  gift  was 
that  the  giver's  name  should  remain  a  secret. 

New  York.  Lenox  L.  (23d  rpt.)  Added  1693. 
This  does  not  include  the  library  of  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Stuart,  which,  with  her  paintings,  statues, 
bronzes,  collection  of  minerals,  etc.,  was  a  legacy 
lo  the  library.  The  Stuart  library  comprises 
8000  volumes,  especially  rich  in  illustrated 
works  on  natural  history.  It,  together  with  the 
other  Stuart  collections,  has  been  placed  in  the 
Stuart  room  added  to  the  exhibition-room. 
The  entire  library  has  been  repaired  and  painted. 
Admi&sion  to  all  the  departments  of  the  library 
has  been  made  free  to  the  public. 

"  The  trustees  have  acquired  by  purchase  the 
original  Spanish  edition  of  Columbus'  letter  of 
1493,  which  was  discovered  in  Spain  in  1890,  and 
is  the  earliest  printed  book  relating  to  America." 
$10,451.71  was  paid  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

New  York.  University  Club  L.  Added  660; 
total  10,121. 

The  club's  collection  of  bound  volumes  of 
periodicals  now  exceeds  1800. 

New  York.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  L.  Additions  not 
given  ;  total  20,016  ;  issued  53,090  ;  circulation 
of  art  studies  954.  No.  readers  7988. 

123  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the  reading-room 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  City  Institute  F.  L.  Added- 
1016  ;  total  15,456;  issued  72,859 ;  no.  visitors 
109,260.  Receipts  $5975.05;  expenses  $5250.90. 

"  We  have  received  no  aid  from  the  city  or 
State  ;  our  building  was  erected  and  our  library 
created  entirely  by  private  donations  from  citi- 
zens who,  seeing  the  good  results  of  their  work, 
continue  in  their  gifts,  enabling  the  managers  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  institute  year  by 
year. 

"  We  claim  to  be  the  freest  library  in  the 
world.  We  make  no  charge  to  those  taking  out 
books,  and  our  bookcases  are  always  open,  giv- 
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ing  the  privilege  to  any  one  to  take  from  the 
shelves  any  book  needed  for  reading  or  examina- 
tion." 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  isoth  anniversary  of 
the  Darby  Library  Company  was  celebrated  on 
the  evening  of  March  21.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  sent  a  letter  of  regret  and  speeches  were 
made  by  C:  Lloyd  Serrill  and  Daniel  G.  Brinton. 
The  library  was  founded  at  Darby,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  on  March  10,  1743,  by  29  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  purchase  of  42 
books  was  made  from  Peter  Collinson,  of  Lon- 
don. The  initiation  fee  was  20  shillings;  the 
dues,  5  shillings  yearly.  In  1872  a  two-story 
brick  library  building  was  erected. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.  Added  4064  ;  total 
62,776  ;  issued  home  use  86,891  ;  lib.  use  25,- 
055  ;  no.  cardholders  17,698. 

Quincy.  Mass.  Thomas  Crane  P.  L.  (22d 
rpt.)  Added  670  ;  total  16,800  ;  issued  72,644 
(fict.  and  juv.  56.4  <£).  No.  cardholders  11,004. 

The  collection  already  contains  about  19,000 
volumes  and  there  are  no  accommodations  for 
over  20,000.  The  rest  of  the  report,  written  by 
Mr.  C:  Francis  Adams  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
clearness,  describes  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in 
these  circumstances.  We  reprint  it  partially 
elsewhere. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Reynolds  L.  (7th  rpt.)  Vols. 
in  library  23,951  ;  attendance  in  reading-room 
31,661;  lib.  use  5531;  home  use  22,650.  The 
report  contains  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  the 
founder,  Mortimer  Fabricius  Reynolds,  and  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  libra- 
ry to  other  libraries  in  the  city;  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  similar  institutions;  to  university 
extension;  to  literary  clubs  and  societies;  to  re- 
ligious denominations;  to  the  professional  classes, 
to  special  investigators,  and  to  general  readers. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  P.  L.  Added  2538  ;  total 
32,722.  Issued  142,048. 

"  The  growth  of  the  library  warns  us  that  we 
are  approaching  the  time  when  there  will  not  be 
shelf-room  for  new  books,  and  it  is  probable  that 
time  will  be  reached  before  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  rooms  that  were  ample  3  years 
ago  have,  by  the  addition  of  nearly  15,000  vol- 
umes, become  crowded  and  inconvenient,  and  the 
erection  of  temporary  galleries  ssems  to  be  the 
only  way  to  make  our  present  quarters  answer 
until  a  suitable  and  capacious  building  can  be 
erected." 

Sioux  City  (la.)  P.  L.  The  trustees  are  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  li- 
brary, a  sketch  of  the  system  employed  in  its 
management,  and  a  description  of  the  library 
building.  The  whole  will  be  used  as  a  part  of 
the  State  Library  Association's  exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  219;  total 
2781  ;  issued  3522  ;  visitors  to  reading-room 
1900. 

The  amount  supplied  by  the  city  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  salary  of  the  librarian,  and  the  trustees 
rely  upon  their  own-  energy  to  raise  money  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  books. 


Uxbridge,  Mass.  At  the  town  meeting  on 
March  18  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  gift  of  a 
$25  ooo  library  building  from  E:  C.  Thayer,  of 
Keene,  N.  H.,  and  a  suitable  resolution  of  thanks 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  library,  which  is  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Thayer 
within  2  years,  in  memory  of  his  father  and 
mother,  Joseph  and  Chloe  Thayer,  is  to  be 
called  the  Thayer  Memorial  Library  Building. 

Mr.  Thayer  also  proposes  to  give  to  the  town 
$5000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  and  the  income  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 

Westchester  (Pa.)  P.  L.  The  widow  of  Bayard 
Taylor  has  presented  to  the  library  the  books, 
drawings,  mss. ,  and  herbarium  of  her  late  hus- 
band; also  the  knapsack  which  he  carried  when, 
at  19,  he  took  his  "  Views  afoot  "  in  Europe. 

Wilmington,  Del.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
library  of  the  Wilmington  Institute,  heretofore 
used  only  by  members  and  pupils  of  the  institute, 
free  to  the  public.  Four  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter.  They  will 
probably  ask  the  legislature  to  authorize  an  ad- 
dition to  the  tax  levy  of  .2  cents  upon  every  f  roo 
of  taxable  property,  to  be  used  for  the  support 
of  the  library,  on  condition  that  it  be  made  free 
to  all  citizens  of  Wilmington. 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  On  March  21  the  li- 
brary, containing  about  9000  v.,  was  formally 
transferred  to  its  trustees  and  made  independent 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

FOREIGN. 

Airdrie,  Scotland.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  contrib- 
uted .£1000  towards  the  cost  of  a  free  library 
building. 

Birmingham  (Kng.)  F.  Ls.  (315!  rpt.)  Added 
ref.  1.  4500;  total  ref.  1.  114,956;  total  lend- 
ing Is.  64,554  ;  issued  home  use  525,709  ;  ref. 
use  451,286;  total  976,995  (fict.  364,078). 

"  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  year's 
work  has  been  the  completion  of  3  branch  libra- 
ries and  the  commencement  of  a  4th,  which  will 
be  the  lirgest  and  most  important  of  all  the 
branches."  There  are  now  7  libraries  besides 
the  reference  1. 

Brixton   (Eng.)    Central  F.  P.   L.      View.     (In 

London  Graphic,  Mar.  4,  p.  214.) 

Cost  about  ^15,000.  Is  the  gift  of  Mr.  H: 
Tate,  who  offered  his  large  collection  of  pictures 
to  the  nation,  with  j£8o,ooo  for  a  building. 

England.  HAEBERLEIN,  C.  Die  englische  Biblio- 
theksgesetzgebung  und  der  15.  Congress  der 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
(Pages  105-117  of  Centralbl.  f.  Bib.wesen, 
March.) 

Germany.  SCHWENKE,Z>r.  Paul  ,//£».  K.  Univ. 
Bib.,  Gottingen.  Addressbuch  der  deutschen 
Bibliotheken.  los  Beiheft  zum  Centralbl.  f. 
Bibl.  Lpz.,  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1893.  O.  10 
m.,  geb.  11.50  m. 
Announced.  The  preface  has  been  distributed 

and  shows  that  the  work  is  well  planned. 

Liverpool  (Eng)  P.  P.  Z.  (40th  rpt.)  Added 
2993;  total  60,147;  issued  463,256  (fict.  366,219); 
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lost    and  paid  for  42;   no.   cardholders  11,192, 
In  the  ref.  Is.  i,  100,116  v.  were  issued. 

31  lectures,  attended  by  28,518  persons,  were 
given  during  the  winter  season,  "  lectures  de- 
scriptive of  home  or  foreign  travel  attracting  the, 
greatest  audiences,  and  strictly  scientific  lectures 
the  least." 

There  is  a  large  and  well-selected  collection  of 
books  in  raised  type  for  the  blind. 

"  The  committee  have  desired  to  popularize 
their  work,  in  the  hope  that  by  attracting  visitors 
they  were  taking  the  best  means  of  Inducing  an 
increased  regular  attendance.  We  are  very  much 
the  creatures  of  habit,  and  it  has  been  felt  that 
if  we  can  only  attract  new-comers,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  will  become  regular  in  at- 
tendance ;  and  though  such  attendance  may  in 
the  first  instance  be  for  newspaper  reading,  a 
certain  percentage  will  be  induced  to  go  forward 
and  become  serious  readers  and  students. 

Liverpool,     University    College.      WATERHOUSE, 
Alf. ,  &  Son.     A  library  recess.     Entrance  to 
the  library.    (In  Amer.  architect,  March  25.) 
Handsome  no  doubt ;  but  the   bookcases  are 

too  high. 

London.  The  library  of  the  Borough  Poly- 
technic Institute  was  opened  on  the  night  of 
March  13.  Lord  Rosebery  presented  1200  books, 
Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  1009,  and  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock  also  sent  some.  One  of  the  speakers  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Mr.  Edwards  would  live 
long  enough  to  repeat  his  generous  gift.  The 
result  was  that,  just  as  the  meeting  was  about  to 
separate,  Mr.  Edwards  rose  and  said  :  "  I  will 
act  upon  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made,  and 
will  give  you  another  thousand  books."  This 
announcement  was  received  with  hearty  ap- 
plause. 

London.  MOFFAT,  Robert  Scott.  The  refer- 
ence library  in  the  British  Museum.  (Pages 
856-859  of  National  rev.,  Feb.) 

London.  Until  of  late  years  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Freemasons  in  England  possessed  no  library. 
A  vote  of  £s  a  year  was  the  beginning  ;  last 
month  the  grant  was  increased  to  ^50. — Ath. 

Prussia.  PRUSSIA.  MIN.  D.  GEISTL.  UNTER- 
RICHTS-U.  MEDIZ.-ANGELEGENHEITEN.  Erlass 
betref.  den  Leihverkehr  zw.  d.  Kon.  Biblio- 
thek  zu  Berlin  u.  d.  Universitats-Bibliotheken. 
(Pages  130-132  of  Centralbl.  f.  Bib.wesen, 
March. ) 

PRACTICAL  NOTES. 

A  CLIPPING  BUREAU. — The  realization  of  the 
utter  lack  of  practical  books  on  the  local  manufact- 
uring, agricultural,  and  industrial  interests,  and 
the  impossibility  to  procure  such  information  has 
resulted  in  the  project  of  a  clipping  bureau,  and 
a  systematic  segregation  of  reliable  matter  bear- 
ing on  these  subjects  is  to  be  begun  at  once.  A 
practical  scheme  has  been  worked  out  to  handle 
and  prepare  this  material.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  agreed  to  co-operate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  furnishing  material  on  hand,  and  the  co- 
operation of  fruit-growers,  bee-keepers,  fruit- 
packing  and  drying  specialists,  and  others  who 


have  from  time  to  time  made  scrap  collections  is 
earnestly  requested.  We  invite  them  to  come  to 
the  library  to  have  our  system  explained  to 
them.  —  Los  Angeles  Library  Bulletin. 

librarians. 


BURSCH,  Dan.  F.  W.,  assistant  librarian, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  engaged  as 
librarian  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Public  Library. 
Mr.  Bursch  has  given  himself  very  closely  to  the 
study  of  his  chosen  work,  and  will  go  to  Portland 
prepared  to  put  into  operation  the  best  of  mod- 
ern methods.  He  expects  to  start  for  the  west 
in  May,  and  make  a  tour  of  leading  libraries  on 
the  way. 

ELLINGTON,  J.  C.,  was  on  March  13  elected 
librarian  of  the  State  Library  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Birdsong. 

HAYES,  J:  S.,  will  succeed  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Adams  as  librarian  of  the  Somerville,  Mass., 
Public  Library.  Since  1878  Mr.  Hayes  has  been 
principal  of  the  Forster  Grammar  School  of 
Somerville.  He  did  not  seek  his  new  post,  to 
which  he  was  unanimously  elected,  and  which  he 
is  well  qualified  to  fill.  Mr.  Hayes  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  as  librarian  July  i.  Until  then 
he  will  visit  different  libraries,  and  gain  from 
them  practical  knowledge  and  ideas.  His  time, 
too,  will  be  devoted  to  studying  the  needs  of  the 
library,  and  determining  what  improvements  are 
necessary. 

SPENCER,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  succeeded  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Custer  Calhoun  as  librarian  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Library  on  April  3.  Mrs.  Calhoun 
was  tendered  a  renomination  to  the  post  by  Gov. 
Rich,  but  declined  the  offer.  Mrs.  Spencer  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  assistant  librarian  of 
the  State  Library. 

WRIGHT,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hagberg,  of  the  National 
Library  of  Ireland,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  London  Li- 
brary, vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  Har- 
rison. 

IN  the  list  of  writings  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  noted  in  the 
last  (March)  issue  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  p. 
96,  the  mention  of  S:  S.  Green  as  author  of  two 
books  was  an  error ;  the  credit  should  have 
been  given  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  of  Boston.  In 
the  same  paragraph  the  name  of  E.  M.  Burton, 
should  be  corrected  to  Edmund  M.  Barton,  li- 
brarian of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

(Cataloging  anb  Classification. 


BOURNE  F.  L.,  Falmouth,  Mass.  Catalogue  of 
books,  1893.  Falmouth,  C:  Francis  Adams, 
1893.  44  p.  S. 

CUTTER,  C:  A.     Expansive  classification.     Part 
i  :  The  first  six  classifications.     Boston,  C:  A. 
Cutter,  1893.     160  p.  1.  O. 
There   is   an   index  to   these   six  schemes  of 

classification  (pp.  114- 129).     Each  class  or  group 
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of  classes  in  the  Seventh  Classification  will  be 
separately  paged,  with  its  own  index.  "  Philos- 
ophy" and  "Religion  and  Religions"  have  al- 
ready appeared.  It  is  supposed  that  it  will  take 
at  least  two  years  to  prepare  and  print  the  rest. 

DENVER  (Colo.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  The  March 
number  of  "  Books"  contains  a  list  of  Books  for 
young  people,  classified,  with  some  lines  of  ad- 
vice on  their  use,  prefixed  to  the  classes  of  His- 
tory, Biography,  Travel,  and  Science. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  MONTHLY 
library  bulletins  for  January  and  February  give 
lists  of  French's  acting  plays  for  amateurs  (130 
titles). 

The  SALEM  P.  L.'s  bulletin  for  March  continues 
the  special  reading  list  of  the  History  of  France, 
covering  the  period  from  1799  to  1893. 

VERMONT,  LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF. 
A  complete  subject  and  author  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Hon.  G:  P.  Marsh.  U.  S.  Min- 
ister to  Italy,  has  just  been  published  by  the 
university.  The  library,  which  was  presented 
to  the  university  by  the  Hon.  F:  Billings,  con- 
sists of  13,000  v.  in  many  languages,  and  is  spe- 
cially rich  in  the  Northern,  Germanic,  and  ro- 
mance literature  and  in  works  on  physiography. 
The  catalogue  (8°,  742  p.)  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge,  except  for  transportation,  to  libraries  de- 
siring it. 

CHANGED   TITLES. 

"  Love's  conflict,"  by  the  author  of  "  Dora 
Thorne,"  New  York,  International  Book  Co.  [no 
date],  is  the  same  as  "  Love  works  wonders,"  a 
novel  by  Bertha  M.  Clay,  New  York,  Carleton, 
1878.  —  JOHN  EDMANUS. 

"  Antietam  to  Appomattox  with  iiSth  Penna. 
Vols.,  Corn  Exchange  Regiment,  with  addenda, 
Philadelphia,  J.  L.  Smith,  1892,"  is,  with  excep- 
tion of  title-page,  the  same,  page  for  page,  as 
"  History  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Regiment,  n8th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  J. 
L.  Smith,  1888."  The  second  issue  has  on  back 
of  title  "Copyright,  1892,  by  J.  L.  Smith."  — 
JOHN  EDMANDS. 

"  Handy  book  for  boys  and  girls,"  Worihing- 
ton  Co.,  1892  \see  An.  Am.  Cat.,  1892,  p.  84],  is 
Identically  the  same  book  as  "  How?"  by  Ken- 
nedy Holbrook,  Worthington  Co.,  1887  [1886] 
[see  An.  Am.  Cat.,  1886,  p.  84],  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  book  published  in  1892  has 
several  colored  pictures,  with  no  discernible  con- 
nection with  the  text.  There  is  nothing  in 
either  the  title-page  or  notice  of  the  "  Handy 
book  "  which  would  lead  one  to  think  it  the  same 
book  as"  How?"  published  in  1886.  —  H.  A.  B., 
Staff  of  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

"  Mrs.  Lygon,"  by  Shirley  Brooks,  ed.  by 
Stephen  Fiske,  St.  Paul,  Price-McGill  Co.,  1892, 
12°,  is  same  as  "  The  silver  cord,"  published  years 
ago  by  the  Harpers. 

"  Lay  down  your  arms,"  by  Bertha  von  Sutt- 
ner,  translated  by  T.  Holmes,  Lond.,  Longmans, 
1892, 12°,  is  same  as  "  Ground  arms  :  the  story  of 
a  life,"  tr.  by  Alice  A.  Abbott,  Chicago,  McClurg, 
1892,  12°. — W.  A.  BARDWELL. 


FULL  NAMES. 
Supplied  ty  Harvard  College  Library. 

Bell,  J:  Wesley  (Memoirs  of  Gov.  W:  Smith,  of 

Virginia)  ; 

Catlin,  W:  Wilkins  (Echoes  of  the  Sunset  Club)  ; 
Pring'.e,  James  Robert  (History  of  Gloucester)  ; 
Triggs,  Oscar  Lovell  (Browning  and  Whitman). 


BOTTINI,  Ant.     Bibliografia  briologica  italiana. 

Pisa,  1892.     40  p.  8°. 

From  the  Atti  della  Soc.  Toscana  di  Sci.  Nat. 
Res.  in  Pisa.  Mem.,  v.  12. 

DRUMMOND,  Josiah  H.     Bibliography  of  Maine 
iaws.  (Pages  34  -  41  of  MAINE  STATE  LIBRARY, 
25th  report,  Augusta,  1892,  O.) 
Originally  published  by  the  Maine  Historical 

Society. 

FOSTER,  L.  S.  The  published  writings  of  G: 
Newbold  Lawrence,  1844-91.  Wash.,  Gov. 
Pr.  Off.,  11  +  124  p.  8°.  (Bibliog.  of  Amer.  nat- 
uralists, no.  4.) 

GiACOSA,    Prof.     Piero.      Bibliografia    medica 
italiana  :  riassunto  del  lavori  original!  Italian! 
relativi  alle   scienze  mediche   usciti  nel  1891. 
Torino,  L.  RouxeC.,  1893.    383  p.  8."    6  lire. 
GILMAN,  N:  Paine.     Socialism  and  the  American 
spirit.     Bost.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893. 
c.     10+376  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.50. 
Contains  a  "  select  bibliography"  (4  p.)  of  re- 
cent books  on  social  and  economic  topics. 

GRASEL,  Dr.  Arnim.  Manuale  di  bibliotecono- 
mia  ;  trad,  del  dott.  Arnaldo  Capra.  Con  47 
fig.  e  13  tavole.  Torino,  E.  Loescher,  1893. 
i6+403+[i]  p.  O.  10  1. 

The  original  was  noticed  by  C:  H.  Hull  in 
LIB.  JNL.,  16:  118.  An  English  and  a  French 
translation  are  in  preparation.  In  the  present 
translation  there  are  some  additions  by  the  au- 
thor and  by  the  translator,  marked  [  ]. 

GRISWOLD,  W:  M.,  comp.  A  descriptive  list  of 
novels  and  tales  dealing  with  American  coun- 
try life.  New  enl.  ed.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
W:M.  Griswold,  iSgofiSgsJ.unp.  O.  pap.,  75  c. 
A  number  of  new  titles  with  notices  of  recent 

novels  have  been  added  to  this  new  edition. 

GRISWOLD,  W:  M.,  comp.     A  descriptive  list  of 

novels  and  tales  dealing  with  life  in  Norway. 

Cambridge,    Mass.,   W:    M.    Griswold,    1892 

[1893],  unp.  O.  pap.,  25  c. 
HAUPT,  R:,  and  WEISE,  H:     Hinrichs' fiinfjahri- 

ger   Katalog  ;  Verzeichniss  d.    im  deutschen 

Buchhandel  ersch.   Biicher,  Zeitschriften,  etc. 

VIH.    1886-90.      Lpz.,   Hinrichs,    1893.      7+ 

1040+274  p.    65  m. 
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HOLDER,   C:   F:    Louis  Agassiz  :  his  life  and 
work.     N.  Y.,  G:  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1893.     c. 
16+327  p.  11.  D.  cl.,  $1.50. 
Inch  exhaustive  "  Bibliography  of  Louis  Ag- 
assiz," consisting  of  his  principal  works,  articles 
in  publications  of  learned  societies  and  periodicals, 
books  containing  contributions  by  Agassiz,  biog- 
raphies of  Agassiz,  articles  on  Agassiz,  and  prin- 
cipal reviews  of  his  works.     36  p. 

MANZONI,  L.  Bibliografia  storica  municipale. 
Vol.  i,  che  contiene  il  catalogo  delle  storie  di 
propria  edizione  delle  citta,  terre,  e  castelli 
d'ltalia.  Tom.  r  :  A-  E.  Bologna,  Treves  di 
Pi  Virano,  1893.  30+562  p.  8°.  12  1. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC 
RECORDS  (Robert  T.  Swan).  5th  report  on 
the  custody  and  condition  of  the  public  records 
of  parishes,  towns,  and  counties.  Boston, 
1893.  5o+[i]  p.  O. 

MAZZI,  dott.  Curzio.  Indicazicni  di  bibliografia 
Italiana  in  appendice  alia  Bibliotheca  biblio- 
graphica  italica  di  G.  Ottino  e  di  G.  Fumagalli. 
Firenze,  G.  C.  Sansoni,  1893.  102  p.  8°.  4  lire. 
(Biblioteca  di  bibliog.  e  paleog.) 

NAMIAS,  Ang.  Bibliografia  del  marchese  Giu- 
seppe Campori.  Modena,  A.  Namias  e  C., 
1893.  in  p.  16°.  2  lire. 

J.  ORELLANA  Y  RiNc6N's  Ensayo  critico  sobre 
las  Novelas  ejemplares  de  Cervantes,  Madrid, 
Murillo,  1893,  48  p.,  4°,  has  a  "  bibliografia  de 
sus  ediciones." 

POPE,  Col.  Albert  A.  Catalogue  of  books,  pam- 
phlets and  articles  on  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads.  Boston,  Mass.,  1892. 
n+[i]  p.  O. 

PREis-jVERZEiCHNiss  d.  in  d.  oster.-ungar.  Mon- 
archic u.  im  Auslande  erschein.  Zeitungen  u. 
period.  Druckschriften  f.  d.  J.  1893.  Nebst 
Anh. :  enth.  jene  inland.  Druckscriften  u.  Sam- 
melwerke,  welche  v.  den  Buchhandlgn.  m. 
Zeitungsfrancomarken  versendet  werden  kon- 
nen  u.  im  Preis-Verzeichnisse  selbst  nicht  auf- 
geftthrt  erscheinen.  Bearb.  v.  der  k.  k.  Post- 
amts-Zeitungs-Expedition  I  in  Wien.  Wien, 
R.  v.  Waldheim,  1893.  7+209  p.  4°.  i  m.; 
ir  Nachtrag  19  p.  .20  m. 

REICKE,  Dr.  R.  and  E.,  and  SCHACK,  R.  von. 
Die  landeskundliche  Litteratur  der  Provinzen 
Ost-  und  Westpreussen.  I.  Allgemeine  Dar- 
stellungen  u.  allgemeine  Karten.  Konigsb., 
Httbner  u.  Matz,  1893.  5+71  p.  8*.  2.60  fr. 

SELL'S  Dictionary  of  the  world's  press  and  adver- 
tisers' reference-book,  1893.  London,  Sell, 
1893.  8°.  2  s. 


SMITH,  ALBERT  W.     Constructive  materials  of 
engineering.     Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Palo  Alto  Press, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1892(1893). 
c.  '92.     4+82  p.  D.  pap.,  80  c. 
Incl.  2-p.  bibliography  of  engineering. 

THAYER,  Jos.  H:,  D.D.    Books  and  their  use 
Bost.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893.     c.  '90, 
'93      3-94P-  D.  cl.,  75  c. 
Contains  a  48-p.  carefully  selected  bibliography 

of  books  for  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

VARNHAGEN,  H.  Ueber  eine  Sammlung  alter 
italienischer  Drucke  der  Erlanger  Univer- 
sitStsbibliothek.  Erlangen,  Fr.  Junge,  4+62 
p.  4°,  woodcuts.  4  m. 

VICAIRE,  G.  Bibliographic  des  publications 
faites  par  le  baron  J6rome  Pichon,  president 
de  la  Societe  des  Bibliophiles  Franjaisde  1833 
a  1892.  Chateaudun,  1893.  24+51  p.  8°. 

VISMARA,  A.  Bibliografia  delle  senatore  Lom- 
bardini  Ing.  Elia,  con  cenni  biografici  e  ri- 
tratto.  2a  ed.  aum.  Como,  ditta  Franchi  di 
A.  Vismara,  1893.  24  p.  8°.  .50  lire. 

INDEXES. 

ARCHIV  fiir  katholisches  Kirchenrecht.  Gen- 
eral register  zum  28. -66.  Band.  Literatur-, 
Quellen-  und  Sachregister.  Mainz,  Frz.  Kirch- 
heim,  1893.  5+240  p.  8°.  7  m. 

Index  to  MIND,  vols.  i  -  16.  (In  v.  16,  1891.) 
40  pages. 

L  ABES,  P.    General-Register  zum  i.- 10.    Bande 
der  Mecklenburgischen  Zeitschrift  ftir  Rechts- 
pflege  u.  Rechtswissenschaft.     Wismar,  Hins-, 
torffsche    Hofbuchh.,   1893.      20+244  p.    8°. 
5.60  m. 

RUSSISCHE  REVUE.  Generalregister  der  bisher 
erschienenen  20  Jahrgange  (31  Bde.)  1872-91; 
zusammengestellt  v.  Dr.  Herm.  Brunnhofer. 
St.  Petersburg,  Schmitzdorff,  1892.  18  p.  8°, 
1.35  m. 

ROMEIKE  &  CURTICE,  359  Strand,  London, 
Eng. ,  propose  to  issue  a  weekly  index  of  London 
morning  and  evening  newspapers  if  enough  sub- 
scribers can  be  obtained  to  support  the  undertak- 
ing. They  have  just  issued  a  "  Handbook  to  the 
British  Museum,"  by  W:  J.  Lee. 

Table  generate  methodique  des  memoires  e 
documents  techniques  inseres  dans  la  REVUE 

GENERALS  DES    CHEMINS  DE  FER,     I    Jan.  -  3! 

dec.,  1891.    Table  alphabetique  par  noms  d'aa- 
teurs,     Paris,  V.  Dunod,  1892.     68  p.  4°, 
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Calmire.  Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  who  has  been 
suspected  of  the  authorship  of  "  Calmire,"  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Budget  denying 
the  rumor.  He  says:  "  I  am  grateful  for  the 
kindness  that  can  attribute  to  me  so  notable  a 
production,  but  as  a  fact  I  am  not  the  author  of 
'  Calmire,'  and  do  not  wish  even  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  of  as  such.  The  doctrines  repre- 
sented in  '  Calmire  '  are  not  such  as  I  believe  or 
have  expressed.  The  author  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  Spencerian.  I  am  not.  For  the  rest,  the  au- 
thor has  a  knowledge  of  the  world  that  I  have 
not.  and  a  judgment  as  to  many  things  of  life 
very  different  from  my  judgment." 

Eton  of  old;  or,  eighty  years  since,  1811- 
1822,  by  an  Old-Colleger,  Griffith,  Farran  &  Co., 
Ld.,  1892,  is  by  the  Rev.  William  Hill  Tucker, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Dunton-Waylett,  Brentwood, 
Essex,  England. 

The  exquisite  fool,  a  novel  recently  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  which  in  style  and  method 
is  a  curiously  exact  reproduction  of  the  novels 
of  Mr.  Henry  James,  is  now  announced,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  as  the  work  of  Miss  E.  F. 
Poynter. 

Gentleman  Upcotfs  daughter,  published  in 
Fisher  Unwin's  Pseudonym  library  and  in  Cas- 
sell's  Unknown  Library,  is,  according  to  The 
Bookman,  by  Walter  Raymond,  who  issued  last 
year  a  book  under  his  own  name,  entitled 
"  Taken  at  his  word,"  published  in  two  volumes 
by  Bentley,  and  favorably  received.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond resides  in  Yeovil. 

Ideala.  The  author  now  gives  her  name  as 
S..  Grand. 

Laura  Dearborn,  pseudonym  of  Nina  Pictou 
in  "  At  the  threshold,"  published  in  Cassell's 
Unknown  Library, 

Mark  Rutherford\iz.s  long  been  believed  to  be 
the  pseudonym  of  W:  Hale  White  ;  it  is  now  ac- 
knowledged. The  Cassell  Publishing  Co.  are 
about  to  issue  his  books  in  a  new  edition,  which 
will  include  Mr.  White's  translation  of  the 
"  Ethics  of  Spinoza,"  published  some  years  ago 
in  Triibner's  Philosophical  library. 
^  My  flirtations,  by  Margaret  Wynman,  pub 
lished  by  the  Llppincotts  in  1892,  is  said  by 
Book  News  to  be  by  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  author  of  "  Her  Majesty's 
Tower." 

Sketches  of  Indian  life,  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  Macmillari  's  ,  and  have  been  attributed 
by  many  to  Rudyard  Kipling,  are  by  T.  A. 
Steele,  who  resides  at  Turriff,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
He  has  written  some  stories  for  the  new  London 
illustrated  weekly,  the  Sketch. 

Walter  Graham,  statesman,  an  American  ro- 
mance, by  an  American,  published  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  1891,  is  by  Thomas  Whitson.  —  S:  H,  Rauck. 
Weeds.  It  is  rumored  that  this  story,  pub- 
lished anonymously  recently  by  J.  W.  Arrow- 
smith,  of  Bristol,  is  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  The 
story  is  entirely  unlike  anything  that  has  yet 
appeared  from  his  pen. 


Rumors  onfc  JUtmb-ers. 


Accuracy,  "  thou  art  a  jewel"  Naturally  I 
have  felt  a  little  sore  as  a  result  of  the  scarifying 
process  applied  to  me  by  some  reviewers  of  the 
"  A.  L.  A.  Index."  But  I  have  found  a  "  flatter- 
ing unction  "  for  my  wounds  in  the  slips  of  my 
brethren.  For  example,  three  and  three  only  of 
my  collaborators  on  the  Annual  Index  had  occa- 
sion to  send  in  slips  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  With  a  charming  unanimity 
they  all  spelled  her  name  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
And  one  of  them  is  librarian  of  one  of  our  largest 
universities,  the  second  assistant  librarian  of 
another  of  the  largest  universities,  and  the  third 
chief  librarian  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  smaller  colleges.  All  men,  and  all  easily 
veiy  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  fifty  collaborators 
for  ability,  and  usually  for  accuracy  and  thor- 
oughness. Such  is  life  !  W:  I.  F. 

"  ONE  of  our  readers  wanted  a  book  which  we 
had  received  about  a  month  ago.  The  author  ? 
He  had  forgotten  his  name.  The  title?  Didn't 
know  it.  The  subject?  Hadn't  an  idea  of  it. 
Couldn't  give  any  hint  of  either.  And  when  we 
said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book  with 
these  data,  he  declared,  seriously,  that  our  cata- 
log was  in  fault.  We  set  him  to  looking  over  the 
accessions  book,  and  he  luckily  recognized  the 
work  wanted  when  he  came  to  it." 

OUR  last  instalment  of  Marion  Crawford's 
new  novel  came  to  us  billed  as  "6  Down  in 
Arizonia."  Librarians  and  library  visitors  do  not 
make  all  the  mistakes  that  are  made;  although 
some  one  asked  awhile  ago  for  "  Shrilly  by  Jane 
Erie."  Another  lady,  who  had  evidently  grown 
tired  of  applying  unsuccessfully  for  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood's  masterpiece  (?),  handed  in  a  slip  on  which 
she  expressed  her  willingness  to  take  "  East 
Lynne  by  any  author."  —  Wm.  H.  Brett. 

Miss  ALLAN,  of  Omaha,  reports  that  since  her 
return  from  the  association  meeting  at  San 
Fancisco  her  library  has  been  infested  with  in- 
cunabula. 


BOOKS   WANTED. 

CAN  any  readers  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  in- 
form me  of  the  whereabouts  of  copies  (in  this 
country)  of  the  following  plays? 

"  The  Fashionable  Lady.  A  comedy,"  by  James 
Ralph.  London:  1730. 

"  Fall  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  A  tragedy,"  by 
James  Ralph.  London:  1731. 

"The  Lawyer's  Feast.  A  farce,"  by  James 
Ralph.  London:  1744. 

"  The  Astrologer.  A  comedy,"  by  James  Ralph. 
London:  1744. 

"  Philander.  A  dramatic  pastoral,"  by  Char- 
lotte Lennox.  London:  1758. 

"  The  Sisters.  A  comedy,"  by  Charlotte  Len- 
nox. London:  1769. 

"Old  City  Manners.  A  comedy,"  by  Char- 
lotte Lennox.  London:  1773. 

PAUL  L.  FORD, 
97  Clark  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  purchase  by  the  Lenox  Library  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts  of  the  late  George  Ban- 
croft must  rank  as  among  the  most  important 
book  purchases  ever  consummated  in  this  coun- 
try. Singular  good  fortune  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  accumulation  of  our  leading  American 
historians.  The  collections  of  Sparks  and  Force 
have  both  been  saved,  preserved  in  public  libra- 
ries, and  to  these  we  must  now  add  the  Bancroft. 
And  doubly  fortunate  is  the  latter  in  its  depos- 
itory. The  Lenox  Library  is  already  one  of  the 
most  important  scholar's  libraries  of  this  coun- 
try, and  gives  promise  of  becoming  the  leading 
library,  not  merely  from 'the  special  collections 
it  already  possesses,  but  for  special  investigation, 
by  the  policy  evidently  inaugurated  by  the  pur- 
chase of  this  library.  Elsewhere  we  print  an 
epitome  of  the  Bancroft  collection,  which,  how- 
ever, gives  small  idea  of  the  value  of  the  whole, 
and  especially  of  its  value  to  this  library.  The 
Lenox  Library,  while  strong  in  early  Americana, 
has  hitherto  possessed  comparatively  few  books 
which  one  might  term  a  "working  library"  of 
American  history.  By  the  Bancroft  purchase  a 
great  stride  is  made  towards  a  thoroughly  equipped 
library  of  such,  with  less  duplication  and  fewer 
unnecessary  books  than  seems  almost  possible. 
And  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  traditional  se- 
cretiveness  of  this  library  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  that  these  books,  as  all  others,  are  absolutely 
for  the  use  of  the  public  without  restriction  or 
hindrance,  except  such  as  every  library  finds  it 
necessary  to  impose. 

SCARCELY  have  our  thanks  been  uttered  for 
Mr.  Fletcher's  "  Index  of  General  Literature  " 
than  we  are  called  upon  to  repeat  them  with 
equal  gratitude  for  the  second  supplement  of  his 
"  Index  to  Periodical  Literature."  The  Index, 
it  is  true,  is  still  called  "  Poole's"  on  the  title- 
page,  but  as  the  preface  remarks,  it  is  a  case  of 
"  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out."  We 
have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"  Poole  "  had  practically  become  a  noun,  and  for 
this  reason  it  will  be  difficult  to  ever  give  this 


series  of  indexes  any  other  name,  even  though 
Dr.  Poole's  other  duties  compel  his  entire  dis- 
connection with  the  Index  in  the  future.  Nor  Is 
it,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the  slightest  degree 
desirable.  To  Dr.  Poole  belongs  the  honor  of 
the  inauguration  of  this  important  work,  and  for 
that  he  well  deserves  that  the  series  should  bear 
his  name.  Yet  it  hardly  seems  fair  that  Mr. 
Fletcher's  work  should  not  receive  greater  recog- 
nition in  connection  with  the  series,  and  we  hope 
that  some  expedient  will  be  hit  upon  in  future  is- 
sues "to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's."  _^___ 

A  RATHER  amusing  scheme  in  connection  with 
libraries  is  outlined  in  the  proposal  to  dispose  of 
the  so-called  "  Townsend  Library  of  National 
Records  Relating  to  the  Rebellion."  As  most  of 
our  readers  know,  Mr.  Townsend,  like  many 
another,  was  during  and  after  the  rebellion  a  per- 
sistent newspaper  clipper  on  the  subject  of  that 
war.  Having  accumulated  a  great  mass  of  such 
matter,  he  mounted  it  in  scrap-books,  rather  too 
large  and  cumbersome  for  general  use,  and  pr«- 
pared  an  index  to  the  whole.  Once  finished,  the 
elephantine  mass  was  offered  to  various  libraries 
for  purchase,  and  when  they  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  the  owner  was  only  too 
glad  to  escape  the  cost  of  storage  by  depositing 
it  in  first  one,  and  later,  a  second  New  York  li- 
brary, in  which  for  ten  years  it  has  stood  as  a 
monument  of  his  patience.  The  collection  was 
then  offered  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  a 
bill  to  purchase  it  for  $30,000  passed  the  Senate 
once,  if  not  twice,  and  for  nearly  five  years  the 
matter  has  been  before  Congress.  Finally,  de- 
spairing of  Congressional  action,  it  is  proposed 
to  sell  blank  votes  to  the  general  public  for  so 
much  a  vote,  in  which  the  purchaser  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  naming  a  library,  and  the  library 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  receiv* 
this  collection  as  a  free  gift.  Concerning  th« 
value  of  this  library  there  may  be  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  concerning  the  introduction 
of  a  "  church-fair  lottery  "  into  library  practices, 
there  can  be  but  one. 
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(Communications. 


BETTER  BOOKMAKING  FOR  LIBRARIES. 

MR.  C.  R.  DUDLEY,  of  the  Denver  Mercantile 
Library,  sends  me  the  following  letter  : 

"  Charles  R.  Dudley,  Esq.,  Librarian  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, Denver,  Colorado. 

"  DEAR  SIR:  I  was  the  president  of  the  Den- 
ver Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade 
at  the  time  of  the  starting  of  ils  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, which  has  been  in  your  charge  from  its 
institution.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  library  from  the  date 
that  I  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Cham- 
ber. This  covers  a  period  from  the  start  of 
about  eight  years. 

"  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  note  the 
utter  worthlessness,  in  many  respects,  of  the 
majority  of  books  for  popular  use  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  buy.  The  paper  is  worthless 
lor  durability,  the  covers  shabbily  put  on,  and 
the  whole  job  uttterly  unworthy  of  purchase  for 
continuous  use.  Sections  pull  out  from  the 
sewing,  the  covers  frequently  become  loose,  the 
leaves  tear,  and  rebinding  necessarily  follows  in 
a  few  weeks,  unless  the  book  has  to  be  thrown 
away  altogether. 

"  I  believe  your  National  Society  of  Librarians 
have  the  power  to  command  a  reform,  and  I  will 
thank  you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  governing 
committee,  either  by  forwarding  this  letter  or 
otherwise,  to  the  necessity  and  the  possibilities. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Library  Association 
should,  by  the  mere  asking,  engage  the  support  of 
the  various  publishers  throughout  the  country. 
Librarians  are  too  influential  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  in  making  them  popular  with  read- 
ers, for  it  to  be  presumed  that  their  unanimous 
request  should  not  receive  serious  consideration, 
and  if  possible  adoption.  Their  request  to  the 
publishers  of  the  United  States  to  print  enough 
volumes  for  library  use  on  paper  of  cheap  qual- 
ity, but  great  durability  (say  moderately  heavy 
manilla),  to  be  bound  in  an  unusually  strong 
manner,  void  of  artistic  pretensions,  say  covered 
with  duck  or  canvas;  and  this  request  being 
coupled  with  an  agreement  to  purchase  for  each 
library  a  copy  of  every  new  book  thus  gotten 
out,  would  be  a  reinforcement  of  great  power. 
And  if  this  agreement  should  be  further  coupled 
with  another,  that  they  would  buy  no  more  of 
the  cheap,  worthless,  and  flimsy  productions  now 
flooding  the  country,  I  believe  a  great  step  would 
have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
style  of  book  suitable  for  public  libraries,  and 
which  would  last  through  many  years.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  entire  subject  is  one  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  influential 
gentlemen  who  manage  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States.  A  practical  advance  in  their  li- 
braries, and  their  methods  of  doing  business, 
should  be  a  result  of  their  annual  gatherings  for 
the  interchange  of  thought,  and  I  doubt  if  any 
more  practical  benefit  could  result  than  from 
this.  Yours  truly, 

"  R.  W.  WOODBURY,  C/iairman." 


I  send  the  communication  to  the  JOURNAL, 
hoping  that  some  librarian  who  is  specially  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  or  who  has  been  studying 
it,  will  volunteer  to  prepare  the  results  of  his 
investigations  for  use  at  Chicago.  By  organized 
efforts  the  A.  L.  A.  could  certainly  Induce  many 
publishers  to  manufacture  their  books  in  a  way 
to  secure  greater  durability.  I  also  ask  that 
readers  not  willing  to  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  paper,  but  who  have  any  results  of  in- 
vestigation or  experience  at  hand,  will  kindly 
forward  them  addressed,  Melvil  Dewey,  State 
Librarian,  Albany,  N.  Y.  MELVIL  DEWEY. 

LIBRARY  REPORTS  Iff  NEWSPAPERS. 

FORT  DODGE,  March  25,  1893. 

I  SEND  you  copies  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
with  the  Iowa  Library  column  for  February  and 
March.  This  Iowa  Library  column  is  a  bantling 
of  mine,  and  it  has  not  thus  far  met  with  that 
recognition  from  the  librarians  and  newspapers 
of  our  State  that  I  thought  it  deserved.  Last 
year  I  got  it  published  in  the  Iowa  State  Register 
at  Des  Moines,  but  they  declined  to  publish  it  in 
any  different  manner  than  ordinary  news  items, 
so  that  those  who  furnished  items  for  it  did  not 
know  in  what  part  of  the  paper  to  look  for  them, 
and  consequently  lost  their  interest  therein;  and 
in  September  of  last  year  they  declined  to  pub- 
lish it  any  more.  This  year  I  have  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  my  home  paper  to  print  the 
column  and  send  copies  to  all  librarians  furnish- 
ing monthly  reports  of  the  working  of  their  li- 
braries, with  the  request  that  they  have  them 
reprinted  in  their  home  paper,  but  I  cannot  hear 
that  it  is  being  done  to  any  great  extent. 

I  am  in  hopes  soon  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Iowa  Official  Register,  giving  reports  from  some 
80  libraries  in  Iowa  besides  the  school  libraries 
mentioned  as  having  been  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
There  are  about  60  more  libraries  in  the  State 
that  should  have  been  included  in  this  report, 
but  the  officers  in  charge  of  them  did  not  take 
sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  make  reports. 
This  list  of  libraries  was  compiled  and  published 
in  the  Official  Register  a.\.  the  instance  of  the  Iowa 
State  Library  Society,  and  in  view  of  its  general 
dissemination  throughout  the  State  it  is  hoped  it 
will  increase  the  interest  in  the  matter  of  library 
reports,  if  it  does  not  in  other  branches  of  library 
work.  W.  H.  JOHNSTON. 

A  CORRECTION. 

IN  my  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chicag 
Library  Club,  held  Feb.  2  (published  in  your 
March  number),  I  report  Dr.  Poole  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Robert  Clarke  Fish  Collection  to  have 
said:  "  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  on  the 
subject  known."  This  the  doctor  asks  you 
through  me  to  kindly  correct.  What  he  said  was 
"  It  is  the  largest  in  this  country,"  alluding  also 
to  the  one  in  England,  which  contains  quite  a 
number  more  volumes.  Will  you  please  make 
the  correction  ?  E.  F.  L.  GAUSS, 

Secretary  Chicago  Library  Club. 
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PAMPHLETS  —  WHAT  TO   DO   WITH   THEM. 
BY  WILLARD  AUSTIN,  Reference  Librarian,  Cornell  University. 


IN  the  first  volume  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
Mr.  Cutter  sums  up  some  most  excellent  ideas  on 
pamphlets  In  these  words  :    "  Local  pamphlets 
to  local  libraries,  professional  or  scientific  pam- 
phlets to  special  libraries,  miscellaneous  and  all 
sorts  of  pamphlets  to  larger  general  libraries." 
The  thoughts  leading  up  to  this  summary  are 
clear  and   convincing  and  ought  to  be  ever  in 
mind  when  dealing  with  this  class  of  literature. 
The  next  step  to  be  taken  after  it   is  decided 
what  pamphlets  are  to  be  kept  and  what  are  to 
be  sent  away,  is  to  make  those  kept  available  for 
use  in  the  easiest,  best,  and  quickest  way.     The 
various  conferences  and  associations  of  library 
workers  have   given  more  or  less  attention  to 
this  subject,    by  comparing  different  methods, 
and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  various  plans. 
There  are  two  general  methods  in  practice  for 
shelving  pamphlets.      One  is  to   keep  them  in 
boxes  or  cases  arranged  by  subject  with  some 
brief  list  of  contents  which  can  be  added  to  from 
time  to  time  ;  the  other  is  to  bind  them  either 
separately   or   in  volumes  of  ten  or  twelve  or 
more,  according  to  thickness.    The  Boston  Athe- 
naeum and  Buffalo  Public  Library  are  prominent 
instances  of  libraries  using  the  first  plan,  while 
Harvard  University  Library  and  Boston  Public 
adopt  the  latter.   There  are  excellent  reasons  why 
the  use  of  cases  for  pamphlets  should  be  adopted, 
but  the  advantages  of  the  bound  volume,  to  my 
mind,  tip  the  scales  in  its  favor.     While  it  is  not 
possible  to  classify  as  closely,  and  perhaps  bring 
several  pamphlets  by  one  author  together,  with 
the  bound  volume  as  with  the  case  shelving,  it 
does  secure  the  pamphlets  from  getting  "  strayed 
or  stolen,"  and  facilitates  putting  one's  hand  on 
what  is  wanted  without  any  such  delay  as  must 
attend  the  getting  of  pamphlets  from  bundles, 
boxes,  or  cases.    But  this  is  not  a  very  important 
point,  for  it  is  no  serious  affair  if  a  library  classi- 
fies its   pamphlets  and  places    them    upon  the 
shelves  without  binding,  since  at  any  lime  they 
may  be  rearranged,  as  they  certainly  will  have  to 
be  if  they  have  been  used  in  the  meantime,  and 
bound ,  when  it  is  found  to  be  an  advantage  to 
do  so. 

The  last  step  to  be  taken  to  bring  these  "  un- 
welcome "  contributions  (unless  they  are  old  and 
rare,  when  we  willingly  pay  large  sums  for  them) 
to  a  usable  state  is  the  cataloging.  The  general 
opinion  as  to  this  is  that  each  individual  pamphlet 
should  be  served  as  though  it  were  a  book.  Mr. 


Swift,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  gives  the 
plan  there  used  in  these  words  :  "No  attention  is 
paid  to  the  title  of  the  bound  volume.  It  rep- 
resents to  us  merely  a  dozen  or  more  works,  each 
of  which  is  numbered  and  cataloged  as  independ- 
ently as  if  it  were  a  literary  monument  in  ten 
folio  volumes." 

In  all  large  libraries,  sooner  or  later,  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  the  size  of  the  catalog,  or  at 
least  keeping  it  down  to  its  minimum,  becomes 
an  important  one.  Mr.  Lane's  last  report  for 
the  catalog  department  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Library  shows  that  they  have  reached 
that  point,  and  he  calls  attention  to  several  de- 
vices to  which  he  has  resorted  to  settle  the 
question.  Although  there  is  as  yet  ample  room 
for  the  growth  of  the  catalog  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Library,  we  are  already  looking  ahead  to 
the  time  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  husband 
our  space,  and  are  beginning  now  to  study  how 
its  size  can  be  kept  within  bounds. 

This  is  the  key  to  that  which  I  shall  add  con- 
cerning a  plan  to  open  up  the  contents  of  sets 
of  pamphlets  without  crowding  a  card  catalog 
with  titles,  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  large  part  of 
which  may  be  questioned,  and  the  relative  worth 
of  which,  compared  with  bound  volumes,  is 
known  to  be  small.  To  make  this  plan  clearer,  let 
me  call  attention  to  the  almost  exact  analogy  be- 
tween a  set  of  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  and 
a  set  of  bound  periodicals.  The  difference  in  date, 
place  of  publication,  size,  and  lack  of  a  common 
editor  are  minor  differences.  The  fact  that  they 
are  all  on  a  kindred  subject,  in  more  or  less 
chronological  order,  by  various  authors,  estab- 
lishes an  essential  likeness  to  the  various  articles 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  set  of  peri- 
odicals. 

Having  separated  and  bound  up  singly  those 
pamphlets  which  by  reason  of  their  size  or  ex- 
treme importance  are  worth  such  treatment,  the 
remainder  will  be  grouped  according  to  sub- 
ject, and  sometimes  still  further  classified  by 
their  height.  It  is  necessary  to  catalog  or  in- 
dex their  contents  before  they  can  be  made  use- 
ful for  reference.  Each  volume  will  of  course 
have  a  manuscript  contents,  corresponding  to  the 
printed  contents  of  a  volume  of  a  periodical. 
The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  are  they  worth 
cataloging  separately  ?  Are  they  worth  more  than 
the  contributed  articles  in  a  good  magazine  ?  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  such  is  the  case,  but  that 
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they  are  of  about  the  same  value.  No  one  thinks  it 
best  to  catalog  the  various  articles  in  a  set  of 
periodicals  ;  but  it  is  argued  that  periodicals  are 
indexed,  some  only  in  each  volume,  others  by 
series  or  for  a  defined  period,  still  others  by 
Poole's  Index,  and  many  in  all  these  ways.  This 
same  indexing  can  be  done  for  sets  of  bound 
pamphlets  by  libraries  having  such  sets.  At 
first  the  index  could  be  made  on  slips  similar  to 
the  Leyden  plan  of  cataloging  more  cheaply  than 
by  cataloging  them.  This  index  could  be  both 
subject  and  author  index,  if  there  was  sufficient 
variation  in  the  subjects  treated  in  a  set  of 
pamphlets,  or  author  alone  if  they  were  close- 
ly sorted  and  all  treated  of  one  subject.  When 
the  set  grows  large,  the  index  may  be  put 
into  print  just  as  some  libraries  remove  portions 
of  their  card  catalogue  and  put  them  into  print. 
The  great  saving  of  this  plan  over  the  regular 
cataloging  of  pamphlets  is  first  in  the  material 
used  in  the  index,  which  could  be  much  cheaper 
than  A.  L.  A.  cards  ;  second  in  labor,  since  a  brief 
subject  entry  and  author  index  could  be  done  in 
less  time  than  it  would  take  to  make  an  author 
and  subject  card,  and  by  less  expensive  help, 
since  not  so  much  care  is  required  in  the  writing. 
The  last  advantage  is  in  the  great  saving  of  space 


in  the  catalog,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant saving  of  all.  In  the  case  of  a  small 
library  which  did  not  receive  enough  pamphlets 
to  allow  of  speedy  binding  if  arranged  by  sub- 
jects, they  could  be  bound  all  in  one  set,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  more  like  a  set  of  general  peri- 
odicals on  various  subjects,  and  would  need  both 
the  subject  and  author  index. 

This  plan  would  make  the  contents  of  a  set  of 
pamphlets  just  as  available  for  use  as  are  the  con- 
tents of  a  set  of  periodicals,  and  no  more  trouble 
(if  as  much)  would  be  necessary  than  is  required 
to  use  the  various  periodical  indexes  which 
supplement  all  catalogs  to-day.  The  fact  that 
each  library  must  make  its  own  index,  since  no 
co-operative  scheme  could  be  worked  in  this 
case,  makes  it  seem  impracticable  ;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  indexing  could  be  done  at 
a  much  less  cost  than  the  same  number  of 
pamphlets  could  be  cataloged,  it  is  clearly  a 
more  rational  way. 

The  time  must  come  when  every  large  catalog 
will  have  to  be  supplemented  with  printed  por- 
tions and  manuscript  indexes,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  portion  that  can  be  thus 
treated  with  more  appropriateness  than  that  of 
pamphlet  literature. 


AN  ORDER  TABLE  FOR  COLLECTIVE  BIOGRAPHY. 
Bv  C.  R.  OLIN,  Librarian  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  0. 


FROM  C:  A.  Cutter's  alphabetic-order  table 
I  have  made  a  table  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  Cutter's,  to  bring  together  in  any  given 
class  of  biographies  all  of  those  works  which 
treat  of  the  lives  of  several  persons,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  them  arranged  alphabetically 
by  their  authors,  editors,  or  collectors,  as  the 
case  may  be,  immediately  preceding  the  indi- 
vidual biographies  of  the  same  class  (Decimal 
Classification). 

This  table  is  used  exactly  as  Cutter's  table  is, 


except,  after  having  found  the  first  few  letters  of 
the  author's  name  in  the  table,  instead  of  adding 
the  figures  following  to  the  initial,  they  are 
added  to  the  letter  A  to  form  the  book-number 
It  must  also  be  understood  in  arranging  these 
book-numbers  in  connection  with  Cutter's  that 
A  followed  by  figures  precedes  A  followed  by 
a  letter  and  figures. 

That  is,  A  16  or  A  75  comes  before  Ab  6  or 
Ar  3,  etc. 

The  table  is  as  follows  : 


A                  ii 
Ba               12 
Bel              13 

Ea               28 
En              29 
Fa               31 

Ja                46 
J'                    47 
Ka              48 

Na               64 
Nie              65 
O                  66 

Sia              82 
Sma            83 
Squa           84 

Boy             14 

Fel              32 

Keno          49 

Pa               67 

Sva             85 

Ca               15 

Fit               33 

Klu             51 

Per              68 

Ta               86 

Caro            16 

Forr            34 

La               52 

Pie             69 

Thau          87 

Cel               17 

Ga               35 

Lann            53 

Q                71 

To               88 

Chim           18 

Ges             36 

Le               54 

Ra               72 

Trum          89 

Clar             19 

Goe             37 

Lind            55 

Rem             73 

U                91 

Coh             21 

Grat            38 

Lod              56 

Rim             74 

V                92 

Coom         22 

Ha              39 

Ma               57 

Rol               75 

Wa              93 

Cs               23 

Hat             41 

McT            58 

Ru               76 

Wats           94 

Da              24 

Hesi            42 

Mat              59 

Sa               77 

Wha            95 

Day            25 

Hiu              43 

Merr           61 

Sch              78 

Wit             96 

Dick            26 

Hov             44 

Mo              62 

Scr              79 

X                 97 

Doy             27 

I                   45 

Mos             63 

Sea              8  1 

Y                 98 

Z                  99 
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BUSINESS  SKILL  IN   LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  MELVIL  DEWEY. 


AT  the  Thousand  Islands  meeting  Mr.  F.  M. 
Crunden,  of  St.  Louis,  read  an  admirable  paper 
on  the  importance  of  librarians  and  assistants 
having  some  of  the  qualities  that  are  needed  in 
business.  He  has  himself  given  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  this  in  carrying  through  the  charter 
amendment  to  make  his  library  free.  115,000 
copies  of  the  following  circular,  printed  in  heavy 
type  and  striking  style,  were  wisely  distributed 
before  the  election  : 

"To  the  Citizens  of  St.  Louis:  St  Louis  is  almost  the 
only  important  city  in  the  Union  that  does  not  furnish  a 
free  library  for  its  citizens.  The  question  of  making  our 
Public  Library  free  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the 
April  election. 

"  This  will  probably  cause  no  increase  in  taxation. 
"  At  most  it  cannot  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  one  mill, 
or  ten  cents  on  a  value  of  $500. 

"  A  majority  vote  will  give  you  and  your  children  the 
free  use  of  a  fine  library  of  90,000  volumes. 

"  Don't  fail  to  vote  '  For  a  [fifth  mill  tax  for  a  Free 
Public  Library.' 

"Faithfully  and  earnestly, 

"  Your  fellow-citizens, 

"O.  L.  WHITELAW,  CHAS.  CLAFUN  ALLKN, 

GIST  BLAIR,  J.  C.  LEARNED, 

W.  E.  FISSH,  T.  A.  MEYSENBURG, 

GEO.  O.  CARPENTER,  JR.,     F.  M.  CRUNDKN, 
"  Executive  Committee  of  Citizens' 

Free  Library  Movement" 

On  election  day  75,000  small  hand-bills,  bear- 


ing the  following  inscription,   were  handed  to 
voters  as  they  came  to  the  polls  : 

"  Don't  forget  to  vote  for  a  Free  Library." 

The  result  is  what  might  be  expected,  and  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  ftom  a  St. 
Louis  paper  :  "  The  free  library  charter  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  an  enormous  majority,  al- 
though many  voters  didn't  scratch  either  of  the 
lines,  '  For  '  and  '  Against.'  There  were  36,235 
votes  for  it  and  6188  against  it.  The  result  is 
due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  advice  and  intelligent 
work  of  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Crunden,  the  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library.  He  saw  a  month  ago  that 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  write  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  library.  The  voters  had  also  to  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  remembering 
it  at  the  polls,  and  Mr.  Crunden  bent  all  his  en- 
ergies to  that  point.  No  candidate  worked  any 
harder  than  he,  and  the  triumph  is  deserved  by 
him  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  the 
movement." 

If  more  librarians  and  assistants  would  take  in 
hand  their  educational  work  with  the  same  zeal 
with  which  they  undertake  a  business  enterprise 
we  should  oftener  get  results  like  those  over 
which  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  so  proud  —  its  mag- 
nificent new  building,  its  library,  now  made  free, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  its  work  is  now  car- 
ried on. 


SLIDING-PRESSES.* 
BY  R:  GARNETT,  British  Museum,  London, 


I  HAVE  read  Mr.  Lymburn's  communication  in 
the  January  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  on  suspended  iron 
presses  with  much  interest.  His  suggestion  that 
the  presses  should  be  turned  round,  presenting 
the  end  instead  of  the  front  to  the  central  area, 
is  ingenious,  and  may  be  applicable  to  the  sto- 
rage of  light  goods;  but  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
books  the  dimensions  which  he  suggests  must  be 
greatly  curtailed,  for  book-presses  on  such  a 
scale  would  be  practically  immovable.  The 
height  in  his  plan  (8  feet)  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Museum  press,  but  the  length,  corresponding 
to  the  width  of  a  press  placed  frontwise,  is  6  feet 
4  inches,  while  at  the  Museum  it  is  only  3  feet. 
His  press,  consequently,  would  contain  twice  as 
many  books  as  the  Museum  press.  It  is  quite  as 
much  as  a  man  of  average  strength  can  do  to 

*  See  Mr.  Lymburn's  article  L.  j.  18  ;  10 ;  and  Dr.  Gar- 
nett's  article  L.  j.  17  :  422. 


work  the  Museum  press  satisfactorily  when  full, 
and  Mr.  Lymburn's  presses  would  either  be  fix- 
tures or  would  require  machinery.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  reduce  their  dimensions  to  those  of 
the  Museum  press  at  all  events,  but  even  then  I 
doubt  whether  a  press  suspended  sideways  could 
be  efficiently  handled,  owing  to  the  narrow 
frontage  presented  to  the  person  drawing  it  out. 
The  space  of  3  feet  between  the  handles  of  the 
Museum  press  allows  a  powerful  purchase, 
which  must  be  diminished  in  proportion  as 
the  distance  is  reduced.  Another  objection 
to  Mr.  Lymburn's  plan  is  that  a  library  so 
equipped  would  lose  the  semblance  of  a  library. 
Except  when  a  press  was  drawn  out  not  a  book 
would  be  visible;  no  binding,  no  lettering,  no 
literary  association,  no  intellectual  suggestion; 
merely  the  ends  of  bookcases;  an  uninspiring 
spectacle' ! 
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It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  building  erected 
should  be  on  a  larger  scale  than  Mr.  Lymburn's, 
whose  scheme  provides  for  the  occupation  of  the 
side  walls  only.  42  feet  length  would  allow  of 
14  presses  of  3  feet  width  along  each  side,  and 
the  addition  of  a  few  feet  at  each  end  would  ren- 
der the  end-space,  doorways  excepted,  available 
for  books  either  too  large  or  too  small  for  the 
convenient  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
sliding-press.  The  wall-presses  on  the  sides 
should  also,  I  think,  be  fixed.  With  a  width  of 
27  feet  there  would  be  ample  room  to  suspend  in 
front  of  each  wall-press  five  sliding-presses  of  an 
average  width  of  18  inches,  which  would  leave 
room  for  a  central  gangway  of  more  than  10  feet. 
Such  a  room  would  provide  space  for  about 
70,000  volumes.  There  would  be  no  danger  In 
suspending  so  many  presses,  because,  the  room 
contemplated  being  a  basement  story,  they  could 
be  additionally  supported  by  casters  running  on 
a  brass  groove  in  the  floor,  as  at  Bethnal  Green. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  galleries  which 
Mr.  Lymburn  proposes  to  add,  to  which  the  slid- 


ing-press principle  can  only  be  applied  with  much 
restriction,  both  from  considerations  of  safety 
and  to  avoid  darkening  the  space  below. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
those  libraries  whose  problem  is  how  to  adapt 
the  sliding-press  to  apartments  already  existing. 
For  these  the  Bethnal  Green  plan,  from  which 
the  Museum  system  was  developed,  of  a  skeleton 
door  in  shelves,  hinged  on  to  the  original  press, 
and  running  on  casters,  is  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended. It  may  be  added  that  the  cost  of  a 
sliding-press  at  the  Museum  is  about  ^13,  which 
might  be  diminished  by  a  less  elaborate  system 
of  shelf-construction. 

Finally,  it  may  interest  some  readers  to  learn 
how  sliding-presses  are  numbered  at  the  Museum. 
The  number  is  always  that  of  the  wall-press  to 
which  the  sliding-press  is  attached,  with  a  cipher 
prefixed,  thus:  0721.  The  cipher  shows  that  the 
press  is  a  si  id  ing-press,  and  the  remaining  figures 
indicate  its  exact  position  in  the  library.  If  it 
were  duplicated,  another  cipher  would  be  prefixed 
to  denote  the  second  supplementary  press. 


WOMEN  LIBRARIANS.* 


BY  Miss  M.  S.  R.  JAMES,  Librarian  of  the  People's  Palace,  London. 


'I  hold  a  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the 
which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance 
and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves 
by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereto."— 
BACON,  Maxintsofthe  Law. 

OWING  to  existing  economic  conditions  a  large 
number  of  women  have  now  to  enter  the  lists  as 
workers  ;  whether  or  no  this  is  a  matter  for  re- 
gret is  an  open  question,  the  ethics  of  which  we 
will  pass  over  for  the  present.  Certain  it  is  that 
if  women  come  forward  as  candidates  for  posts 
hitherto  associated  only  with  men,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  not 
imagine  that  they  can  do  the  pleasant  work  and 
leave  that  which  is  distasteful  to  others. 
^  There  is  a  tendency  to  generalize  about 
"women's  work"  which  has  led  and  is  lead- 
ing to  most  erroneous  ideas  as  to  careers  open  to 
women  ;  this  cannot  be  too  greatly  deplored,  as 
much  disappointment  is  necessarily  caused  by  in- 
cautious statements. 

One  or  two  articles  have  already  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  this  paper,  treating  of  the  mat- 
ter as  a  "  new  career  for  women,"  whereas  it  is 
not  a  new  career  in  reality,  but  a  fresh  aspect  of 
an  old  one  ;  for  women  were  employed  in  li- 
braries long  before  the  era  of  the  People's  Pal- 
ace, therefore  the  credit  of  the  idea  cannot  be 
said  to  belong  entirely  to  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  originated  it 
by  appointing  women  as  managing  librarians  at 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Library  Association,  Paris, 
,plo  l8-9a-     Printed  '"   The  Library  and   abstracted  in 
he  Review  of  Reviews  (December),  where  a  portrait  of 
Miss  James  is  given. 


the  People's  Palace  Library,  which  was  opened 
in  1887. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  women  are  in 
every  way  as  well  fitted  for  such  posts  as  men, 
although  they  have  hitherto  labored  under  the 
great  disadvantage  of  having  no  regular  business 
training,  which  is  essential  to  the  adequate  ful- 
filment of  the  duties  required. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  one  little  business 
details  of  which  most  women  are  kept  lamenta- 
bly ignorant,  until  chance  necessitates  their  en- 
tering into  office  life  or  taking  up  some  branch 
work  ;  and  even  then  the  knowledge  acquired  is 
but  one-sided  and  attained  by  sad  experience  ; 
not  that  business  details  are  difficult  to  master, 
but  simply  because  they  are  so  mechanically  easy 
that  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  explain  techni- 
calities which  present  no  difficulty  to  the  ma- 
jority. 

If  every  woman  were  given  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  a  business  training  there  would  be 
fewer  cases  of  financial  extravagance,  and  better 
management  would  result. 

The  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  business  for 
women  has  been  perceived  by  our  French  neigh- 
bors, for  nearly  every  woman  whose  husband  is 
in  business  is  a  partner  in  the  concern,  and  is 
consulted  on  various  matters  relating  to  the  firm 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  whereas  in 
England  our  sisters  are  kept  totally  ignorant  of 
any  business  matters,  and  very  often  do  not  in 
the  least  realize  the  nature  of  the  occupations 
followed  daily  by  their  husbands  and  brothers  ; 
in  consequence  very  few  women  in  England  are 
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capable  of  managing  or  carrying  on  a  business 
entirely  alone  as  is  done  with  such  eclat  by  many 
French  widows. 

It  is  useless  for  any  woman  to  imagine  that  she 
can  take  up  the  work  of  a  librarian  without  some 
previous  training,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  liter- 
ature of  all  kinds  and  a  fondness  for  books. 

The  idea  of  a  librarian  as  caretaker  is  happily 
becoming  extinct,  and  it  is  expected  of  every  li- 
brarian nowadays,  and  rightly  so,  that  he  or  she 
should  at  least  know  something  of  the  books 
they  issue  and  the  best  ways  of  classifying  and 
cataloging  them ;  in  fact,  library  economy  is 
about  to  become  an  exact  science,  and  no  one 
who  wishes  to  take  up  the  duties  of  a  librarian 
must  imagine  for  one  moment  that  all  they  have 
to  do  will  be  to  give  out  books  and  sit  and  read 
them  all  day  long,  though  even  one  now  hears 
the  remark  '  It  must  be  so  nice  to  be  a  librarian, 
you  must  have  such  a  lot  of  time  for  reading." 

If  you  want  to  be  of  any  use  the  greater  part 
of  your  reading  must  have  been  done  before  you 
enter  into  the  duties  of  such  a  post,  and  also  re- 
member that  you  must  not  rest  on  your  oars 
here,  for  knowledge,  like  a  brass  knocker,  is  apt 
to  become  tarnished  unless  constantly  polished 
up,  and  albeit  it  is  sometimes  a  hard  struggle  to 
find  time  for  this  necessary  reading,  the  literature 
of  the  day  must  not  be  forgotten. 

To  be  a  librarian  one  cannot  form  too  high  an 
ideal  of  the  work  required,  one  cannot  (though 
there  is  a  saying  "  the  librarian  who  reads  is 
lost ")  read  too  much  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  become  the  walking  encyclopaedia 
(popular  edition)  that  one  is  expected  to  be,  one 
cannot  have  too  much  patience  or  tact,  and 
above  all  the  more  one  knows,  the  more  one 
must  of  necessity  realize  how  much  there  is  yet 
to  learn. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  a  few  of 
the  duties  of  a  librarian.  One  of  the  first  is  to 
draw  up  a  list  or  lists  of  books  required  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  literature,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  committee,  and  the  best  way  to  set  about  this 
is  to  consult  catalogs  of  the  leading  London 
and  provincial  libraries,  taking  into  special  con- 
sideration the  probable  needs  of  your  particular 
district  as  to  technical  and  scientific  works,  etc., 
and  not  only  this,  but  the  list  must  be  made  in 
proportion  to  the  income  or  sum  to  be  spent  in 
stocking  the  library,  so  that  this  work  needs  a  de- 
gree of  nicety. 

These  lists  are  constantly  being  drawn  up  to 
include  the  most  tecently  published  books  on  va- 
rious subjects,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  a  public  library  nothing  but  the  best  works 
and  standard  fiction  should  be  purchased. 

Works  of  ephemeral  interest  should  have  no 
place  in  a  library  whose  income  is  naturally  lim- 
ited, for  it  is  impossible  to  cater  for  all  a  la 
Mudie,  and  nothing  that  has  not  been  tested 
should  be  placed  on  the  shelves,  any  more  than 
one  would  purchase  a  sword  that  had  not  been 
tested  and  found  reliable. 

Next,  these  books  must  be  bought  in  the  best 
and  cheapest  market,  and  here  the  value  of  a 
business  training  comes  in  ;  also,  one  of  the  draw- 
backs to  the  employment  of  women,  for  men  can 
at  present  attend  sales  and  auctions  with  greater 


success,  because  with  greater  experience,  than 
women. 

After  this  the  books  have  to  be  unpacked, 
checked,  cut,  stamped,  and  entered  in  the  stock- 
book,  and  last  and  most  important,  the  catalog 
has  to  be  compiled. 

This  must  be  arranged  in  the  best  way  for  the 
needs  of  the  readers  ;  nearly  every  library  has  a 
different  method,  though  the  principle  that  un- 
derlies them  is  the  same.  It  must  be  cheap  and 
good,  and,  if  possible,  part  of  the  cost  should  be 
defrayed  by  judicious  advertisement ;  the  expense 
of  printing  is  considerably  lessened  by  typewrit- 
ing the  slips,  only  one  proof,  as  a  rule,  being 
necessary  where  this  is  done. 

Here  again  comes  in  a  drawback  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women.  How  many,  I  wonder, 
know  anything  of  the  wily  ways  of  the  advertise- 
ment contractor,  or  of  the  many  and  varied 
fonts  of  type  from  which  they  shall  make  selec- 
tion, though,  perhaps,  most  would  know  how  to 
correct  a  proof-sheet?  Rare  books  will  not  often 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  public  librarian,  but 
the  keeper  of  the  books  should  be  able  to  distin- 
guish an  Aldhie,  a  Pickering,  or  an  Elzevir  when 
seen,  and  also  be  able  to  size  books  correctly.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  long-looked-for  standard 
size  notation  will  soon  be  adopted,  and  also  a 
system  of  exchanging  duplicates. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  have  a 
card  catalog,  as  well  as  a  printed  one,  and  to 
undei  stand  the  construction  of  these  visits  should 
be  made  to  libraries  where  they  are  in  use  ;  in- 
deed, I  cannot  too  forcibly  insist  on  the  value  of 
periodical  visits  to  other  libraries,  no  matter  in 
what  district  or  place,  not  only  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  the  doings  therein,  but  also  to  encourage 
and  keep  up  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  members  of  such  a 
profession,  especially  if  they  also  belong  to  the 
Library  Association. 

The  librarian  should  always  be  accessible  ;  and 
should  realize  that  her  position,  to  be  prosaic, 
much  resembles  that  of  the  sign-post  at  the  four 
cross  country  roads  ;  the  great  thing  in  all  guid- 
ance is  to  be  clear,  direct,  and  comprehensive, 
and  the  librarian's  relation  to  her  readers  should 
be  that  of  the  proverbial  "friend  in  need." 

Besides  all  this,  a  librarian  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  art  of  binding  and  repairing  books, 
attending  to  small  repairs  in  the  library,  which 
work  should  be  peculiarly  suited  to  women's  fin- 
gers. Many  libraries  have  their  binding  done  by 
contract;  and  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
much  saving  is  effected  by  binding  on  the  prem- 
ises. Added  to  this,  a  librarian  must  possess  a 
knowledge  of  periodical  literature  and  news- 
papers, as  to  who  edits  and  publishes  them,  at 
what  prices  they  are  sold,  and  what  days  they 
are  issued. 

The  time-table  and  discipline  of  the  staff  must 
also  be  considered;  and  no  one  should  expect 
duties  to  be  performed  by  others  that  she  could 
not,  if  necessary,  perform  herself ;  and  here  comes 
in  the  great  advantage  of  gradual  promotion 
from  assistantship  to  the  post  of  head  librarian, 
by  which  time  every  detail  of  the  work  should 
have  been  mastered. 

The  matter  of  training  is  of  great  moment;  un- 
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fortunately  we  have  no  Library  School,  such  as 
our  American  cousins  have  established;  and  the 
poor  salaries  offered  to  assistants,  combined  with 
the  long  hours  required,  naturally  deter  many 
well-educated  persons  from  entering  as  candi- 
dates. This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  wom- 
en, who  are,  as  a  rule,  employed  in  discharging 
the  most  mechanical  duties  connected  with  the 
lending  department,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
get  but  little  insight  into  the  higher  branches  of 
the  work. 

Perhaps  later  on  some  means  can  be  devised 
by  which  women  can  be  trained  efficiently  by 
correspondence,  or  coaching  in  special  subjects, 
in  various  libraries.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
for  mature  consideration,  as  at  present  there 
are  too  ^many  applicants  for  the  posts.  Until 
such  time  as  a  system  of  training  be  worked  out, 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  prepare  for  a  possible 
berth  is  to  read  up  all  matter  connected  with  li- 
braries and  to  enter  for  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  exam- 
inations, reading  the  course  advised  by  that 
body;  also,  the  organs  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  and 
A.  L.  A.,  as  well  as  the  important  articles  in  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  on  Typography, 
Printing,  Libraries,  and  Bibliography. 

As  before  said,  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  may  be  picked  up  by  visiting 
public  libraries,  examining  application  forms, 
rules,  catalogs,  and  other  details,  all  of  which 
can  be  done  without  troubling  the  librarian;  and, 
if  a  question  be  necessary,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  an  assistant  can  answer  it  quite  satis- 
factorily. 

The  librarian  has  gorgeous  opportunities,  and 
her  work  can  never  be  really  finished.  I  say 
this  thus  emphatically  as  I  fear  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles written  on  the  subject  would  lead  readers 
to  suppose  that  library  work  is  a  pleasant  way 
of  obtaining  an  occupation  combined  with  a 
certain  amount  of  pocket  or  "dress"  money, 
and  there  are  too  many  women  already  in  the 
ranks  who  work  for  "  filthy  lucre  "  only,  so  that 
they  may  increase  their  allowance  or  income,  re- 
gardless of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  work  as 
work. 

Members  of  this  class  abound,  and  for  the  most 
part  live  at  home,  so  that  they  are  able  to  accept 
salaries  on  which  other  women  having  to  support 
themselves  entirely  would  simply  starve,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  deep-seated  causes  of  the  miser- 
able pay  offered  to  women.  Salaries  are  of 
course  an  interesting  question,  as  the  laborer 
should  be  worthy  of  his  or  her  hire.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  woman  ever  received  more  than 
;£ioo  per  annum,  this  being  probably  the  maxi- 
mum, and  I  should  say  that  from  £40  to  ^80 
would  be  much  nearer  the  mark.  Greenwood 
says  from  12s.  to  22j.  per  week;  indeed  some 
men  receive  less,  though  perhaps  where  this  is 
the  case  the  librarian  lives  rent  free  on  the  prem- 
ises. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  work  of  a  library  is 
light  ;  but  let  no  one  run  off  with  this  idea.  It 
is  interesting,  delightful,  absorbing,  but  it  can- 
not  be  called  light  if  performed  with  any  degree 
of  thoroughness,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  work  is  what  the  worker  makes  it,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  yet  re- 


mains for  us  to  prove  ourselves  capable  of  ful- 
filling such  responsible  posts  in  the  eyes  of  our 
brother  librarians,  who  at  present,  I  fear,  look 
upon  us  with  some  degree  of  suspicion.  In 
America  they  manage  these  things  differently, 
and  there  are  quite  as  many  women  as  men  em- 
ployed as  librarians,  and,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  there  are  often  more  women  present 
than  men;*  whereas  ladies  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  are  at  present  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  .  .  . 

Objections  have  been  made  as  to  physical  un- 
fitness  of  women  for  the  work,  and  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  women  expect  to  be  waited  on  too 
much  and  think  they  must  not  be  asked  to  do  any- 
thing they  consider  menial  work  ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  women  really  in  earnest  would  no  more 
think  of  giving  themselves  airs  than  they  would 
of  flying. 

As  to  keeping  order,  personally  I  think  that  a 
word  or  look  from  a  woman  has  more  effect  on  a 
miscreant  than  the  forcible  ejection  or  emphatic 
language  a  man  might  use  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and,  having  had  several  years  in  an 
East  End  district,  I  consider  I  am  entitled  to 
speak  on  this  matter.  Coercion  is  always  to  be 
avoided  as  a  confession  of  weakness;  but,  if 
force  is  really  necessary,  there  is  usually  a  man 
at  hand  to  attend  to  such  work,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  rare. 

Of  course  most  librarians  employ  women 
merely  as  assistants,  and  there  are  not  many 
women  in  the  position  of  head,  partly  because  so 
few  posts  are  to  be  had,  partly  because  women 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  take  them,  and  chiefly 
because  the  best  educated  women  will  not  accept 
the  salary  and  social  position  in  such  a  capacity. 

Miss  Stamp,  of  Netting  Hill,  was  the  first  lady 
appointed  in  London,  Miss  Abbott,  of  Hamp- 
stead,  I  think  came  next,  then  Miss  Low  and 
Miss  Black,  of  the  People's  Palace,  and  Miss 
Easty  and  Miss  Jervois,  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Insti- 
tute, New  Cross;  but  in  the  provinces  there  are 
one  or  two  women  in  leading  positions,  employ- 
ing other  women  as  assistants. 

Richard  le  Gallienne,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
writers  of  the  present  day,  treats  of  the  subject 
in  a  poetically  dilettante  way.  He  says :  ' '  Books 
of  all  things  should  be  tended  by  reverent  hands 
(what  would  he  say  to  the  thumb-mark  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  artisan  ?)  ;  they  should  be  given  out 
as  a  priest  dispenses  the  sacrament,  and  the  next 
step  to  this  ideal  ministry  is  to  have  them  issued 
by  women." 

To  conclude,  had  I  to  begin  all  over  again  I 
should  certainly  do  everything  I  have  suggested 
in  this  paper.  Every  one  knows  that  the  best  art 
students  are  those  who  have  gone  through  the 
whole  course  from  its  most  elementary  stages, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  taking  up  any  work  unless  you 
can  throw  yourself  into  it;  as  Shakespeare  says, 

"  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en. 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 


*  [This  has  occurred  three  times :  at  the  Thousand  Isl- 
ands, where  were  90  women  to  87  men;  at  the  Catskills, 
18  to  14  ;  and  at  Lakewood,  15010  no.  At  Fabyan's  there 
was  almost  an  equality,  136  women  to  138  men  ;  at  all 
other  conferences  men  have  decidedly  predominated.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  more  of  the  women  than 
of  the  men  are  non-librarians.  —  EDS.] 
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THE   BANCROFT   LIBRARY. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Times. 

THE  acquisition  made  by  the  Lenox  Library  of 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  Bancroft  private  li- 
brary would  be  invaluable  if  it  had  no  other  sig- 
nificance than  that  the  materials  used  by  the 
historian  shall  hereafter  be  easily  acccessible.  If 
they  were  only  copies  and  reprints  they  would 
not  be  the  less  the  treasury  of  facts,  ideas,  and 
opinions  from  which  his  imperishable  work  was 
drawn.  Here  one  may  verify  Bancroft's  infor- 
mation, trace  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and,  for 
this  faculty  alone,  never  be  too  grateful. 

But  the  acquisition  is  invaluable  in  a  purely 
bibliographical  point  of  view  also  ;  even  in  com- 
parison with  the  bibliographical  treasures  that 
the  Lenox  Library  already  possessed .  The  docu- 
ments are  in  great  part  original  ;  the  books,  col- 
lected at  a  period  when  the  prices  of  Americana 
were  trifling,  are  scarce. 

One  of  them  is  the  "  Brieve  Relation"  of 
Father  Paul  le  Jeune,  printed  in  Paris  in  1632, 
the  first  book  of  the  regular  series  of  those  in- 
valuable Jesuit  relations,  records  —  so  interesting, 
so  important,  and  so  inaccessible  —  of  sixty-six 
years  of  missionaries'  adventures  in  America. 
The  Lenox  Library  possessed  the  entire  series 
excepting  this  book  of  1632,  for  which  it  offered 
$1000. 

Other  costly  books  of  the  collection  are  the 
works  of  Purchas,  Hakluyt,  Navarette,  Oviedo  ; 
Hennepin,  1683.  with  this  note  by  Bancroft :  "  I 
obtained  this  perfect  copy  March  19,  1864,  after 
thirty  years'  search." 

There  are  the  "  Character  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland,"  by  George  Alsop,  1666  ;  Lederer's 
"Discoveries  in  Three  Marches  from  Virginia," 
1672;  "A  Further  Account  of  New  Jersey," 
1676  ;  "  Model  of  the  Government  of  East  Jer- 
sey," containing  the  names  of  settlers,  1685;  John 
Cotton's  "Ecclesiastes,"  1654;  Hooker's"  Church 
Discipline,"  1648;  Shepard's  "Parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins,"  1660;  Capt.  John  Smith's  "Vir- 
ginia," 1632  ;  the  "Maryland,"  1635  ;  the  Jour- 
nals of  Knox  and  of  Rogers  ;  Almon's  "  Re- 
membrancer ; "  Speeches  of  the  Governors  of 
Massachusetts  and  answers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1755  to  1778,  examined  and 
annotated  by  Bancroft ;  Mirabeau's  advice  in 
I777»  "  Aux  Hessois,"  to  fight  for  American  in- 
dependence ;  Horsmanden's  "  Negro  Conspiracy 
to  Burn  New  York,"  large-paper  copy  ;  the 
"Trial  of  Nicholas  Bayard,"  1703;  the  Bailey 
edition  of  the  Andr6  trial,  1780;  the  poems  of 
Anne  Bradstreet,  of  Philip  Freneau,  and  of  Phil- 
lis  Wheatley  ;  Laval's  "  Voyage  a  la  Louisiane," 
1720  ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  copy,  with  his  mar- 
ginal notes,  of  Stedman's  "  History  of  the  War," 
1794  ;  Imlay's  "Western  Territory,"  1792  ;  Learn- 
ing and  Spicer's  collection  of  "  New  Jersey 
Laws,"  printed  by  Bradford  ;  the  contemporary 
editions  of  the  Schuyler,  St.  Clair,  and  Lee 
court-martial  proceedings,  with  notes  by  Ban- 
croft ;  memoirs,  chronicles,  local  histories,  and 
thousands  of  pamphlets. 

There  are  classic  works  of  all  languages,  art- 
books,  broadsides,  standard  historical  and  philo- 
sophical works  of  France,  England,  and  Ger. 


many,  reference-books,  and  a  mass  of  unclassi- 
fied volumes  infinite  in  possibilities  of  trouvailles. 
The  classification  will  entail  a  year's  work. 

The  historical  manuscripts,  original  documents, 
and  autograph  letters  are  amazing.  There  is  a 
series  of  42  volumes  quarto,  bound  in  half  mo- 
rocco, containing  about  13,000  pages  of  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  articles,  manuscripts,  origi- 
nal letters  and  copies  of  letters  addressed  to 
Bancroft,  all  bearing  on  historical  subjects  and 
arranged  in  chronological  order  from  1744  to 
1783.  There  is  a  series  of  22  volumes  quarto, 
bound  in  half  morocco,  lettered  "  Index  to  Amer- 
ican Correspondence,"  referring  by  subject- 
titles  to  the  documents  contained  in  the  series 
of  42  volumes  and  elsewhere.  There  are  mate- 
rials classified  and  well  prepared  for  a  history  of 
the  United  States  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution. 

There  are  the  papers  of  Samuel  Adams,  1300 
manuscripts  arranged  in  chronological  order  in 
9  folio  volumes  ;  the  papers  of  the""  Committee 
of  Correspondence,"  replies  sent  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts towns  to  Adams'  Faneuil  Hall  Com- 
mittee in  1/72  to  1785,  bound  in  three  folio 
volumes;  the  "Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence"  from  1772  to  1774,  bound  in 
13  folio  volumes  ;  the  "  Votes  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly"  in  1773  and 
1774,  bound  in  2  folio  volumes  ;  a  biography  of 
Samuel  Adams  by  his  grandson,  S.  A.  Wells,  in 
216  folio  leaves  in  manuscript,  some  1500  pages 
of  Adams'  work  in  the  Revolution.  In  bound 
volumes  are  5  important  letters  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  written  in  London  and  Passy  in  1773, 
1774,  and  1778  ;  10  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  sev- 
eral of  William  Pitt,  George  Washington,  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  a  charming 
love-tale  in  two-  small  notes,  one  from  Janet 
Montgomery  to  Horatio  Gates. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition to  Newport  in  1778  in  4  letters  of  John 
Hancock  to  Jeremiah  Powell.  There  are  inter- 
esting revelations  in  private  letters  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  Steu- 
ben  ;  appeals  of  Christopher  Gadsden  for  South 
Carolina  to  Congress  in  1779,  and  reports  about 
many  persons  and  affairs. 

In  4  volumes,  lettered  "  Anspach  Papers," 
there  is  a  collection  made  by  the  secretary  to 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach  of  all  the  documents 
relating  to  the  employment  of  mercenaries  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
from  1776  to  1784  ;  in  2  volumes  letters  of  Major 
Joseph  Hawley,  of  Northampton  ;  in  a  folio  of 
400  pages  the  letters,  journals,  and  drafts  of 
letters  of  Gen.  Riedesel  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  in  2  folio  volumes,  an  account  of  the 
troops  of  Brunswick  from  their  embarkation 
for  America,  and  5  volumes  of  the  papers  of 
George  Chalmers,  completing  a  collection  the 
other  volumes  of  which  were  bought  by  the 
Lenox  Library  at  the  sale  of  the  Barlow  private 
library. 

The  diary  of  a  Hessian  officer,  comprising  135 
pages,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  capture  of 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton  ;  a  collection  in  14 
volumes  contains  German  manuscripts  relative  to 
the  services  of  the  Hessians  in  America,  including 
a  journal  of  Lieut,  von  Melsungen  from  the  time 
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of  the  landing  of  the  troops  inNew  Yorkin  177610 
December,  1777,  and  another  collection  contains 
German  private  letters  from  Long  Island.  There 
are  copies  of  state  papers  of  the  American  colo- 
nies from  1689  to  1747;  of  official  correspond- 
ence between  America  and  England  from  1783 
to  1791  ;  of  official  transactions  with  these  coun- 
tries, Spain,  Holland,  and  Russia. 

From  the  French  archives  are  transcriptions 
in  ii  volumes,  lettered  "  Archives  Frangaises, 
Angleterre,  1767-1783;"  in  13  volumes,  let- 
tered, "  Archives  Fran9aises,  Etats-Unis,  1776- 
1789;"  in  10  volumes,  lettered  "  Archives  Fran- 
gaises,  Espagne,  1768-1783; "  in  230  pages,  let- 
tered "  Archives  Franchises,  Hollande,  Prusse," 
and  consisting  in  great  part  of  the  Vergennes 
and  Vauguyon  correspondence  from  1776  to 
1782,  and  in  210  leaves,  lettered  "Archives 
Franchises,  Louisiane,  1754-1765."  From  the 
Austrian  archives  are  109  pages  of  Baron  Ber- 
tholff's  correspondence  from  Philadelphia  in  1785 
to  1788,  and  637  pages  of  the  correspondence  of 
Kaunitz  and  Mercy. 

There  are  Edmund  Burke's  letters  about  Amer- 
ica, "  committed  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  discreet  and 
impartial  use,"  as  a  memorandum  in  Edward 
Everett's  handwriting  attests;  a  private  journal 
by  Richard  Smith  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  Philadelphia  from  Sept.  12, 
1775.  to  March  30,  1776;  extracts  from  notes 
and  letters  of  George  III.  to  Lord  North,  "  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Bancroft,  not  to  be  published,  but 
to  be  used  fairly  and  conscientiously  as  contain- 
ing historical  materials  and  authorities  ;  "  the 
correspondence  of  Thomas  Hutchinson  ;  letters 
of  Loyalists;  the  unpublished  diary  of  J.  K.  Polk, 
transmitted  to  Bancroft  by  Mrs.  Polk;  the  corre- 
spondence, letters,  and  papers  of  Anthony  Wayne, 
from  1775  to  1792;  and  an  infinity  of  other  in- 
valuable documents  which  it  would  be  either 
very  difficult  or  absolutely  impossible  to  find 
elsewhere. 

The  various  editions  of  Bancroft's  works  are 
in  the  library,  interleaved  and  copiously  anno- 
tated, and,  similarly  treated,  the  historian's  ref- 
erence-books and  those  of  which  he  disapproved. 
Of  all  the  libraries  of  Americana  that  have  been 
formed,  his  was  certainly  the  most  benefited  by 
its  ownership.  The  conventional  phrase,  "  de 
provenance  illustre"  is  not  an  empty  formula 
when  applied  to  his  books.  As  a  bibliophile  he 
liked  books  with  wide  margins,  not  only  because 
they  are  beautiful,  but  because  they  may  be  brill- 
iantly annotated.  Every  valuable  book  is  marked 
with  the  graceful  book-plate,  almost  unknown  to 
book-plate  collectors,  the  Greek  device  of  which 
is  "  Into  the  Light." 

There  are  more  costly  collections  ;  there  is 
none  as  serviceable.  The  advantage  which  New 
York  gains  by  this  acquisition  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Its  20,000  pieces  were  cheap  at  $80,- 
ooo.  The  sum,  it  is  understood,  was  paid  out  of 
the  Stuart  legacy,  but  the  faculty  of  appreciation 
that  directed  the  purchase  of  the  Bancroft  Li- 
brary for  the  Lenox  Library  should  makeNew 
York  grateful  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Kennedy.  The  ne- 
gotiations for  the  sale  were  carried  on  with  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Bancroft  by  Mr.  Wilberforce 
Eames,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INDEXING  CHEM- 
ICAL LITERATURE. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  far 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  vol.  41,  1892. 

THE  committee  notes  with  satisfaction  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  reports  on  chemical 
bibliography  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  These  annual 
reports  have  in  large  measure  accomplished  one 
of  the  principal  objects  sought,  viz.,  that  of  di- 
recting attention  to  the  importance  of  compil- 
ing bibliographies,  catalogues,  and  indexes  to 
the  voluminous  literature  of  chemistry.  While 
little  systematic  work  has  been  undertaken, 
duplication  of  labor  has  been  prevented  and 
independent  efforts  have  accomplished  much  ; 
how  much,  appears  in  .the  list  of  bibliographies 
forming  the  appendix  to  this  report.  Chemists 
are  more  and  more  perceiving  the  advantages 
of  attaching  carefully  prepared  bibliographies  to 
their  monographs  ;  recently  this  plan  has  been 
pursued  in  the  important  bulletins  of  the  Chem- 
ical Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Thus  a  collection  of  special  bibliog- 
raphies is  gradually  forming,  destined  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  chemist,  and  the  com- 
mittee suggests  that  members  of  the  Section  of 
Chemistry  seriously  consider  in  what  way  they 
can  individually  contribute  to  the  cause. 

During  the  current  year  the  following  indexes 
have  been  published: 

1.  A  Bibliography  of  the  Electrolytic   Assay 
of  Copper.     By  Stuart  Croasdale.     In  J.  Annl. 
Appl.  Chem.,  v. ,  pp.  133  and  184  (Mar.  and  Apr., 
1891). 

2.  An  Index  to  the  Literature  on  the  Estima- 
tion of  Nitrogen  by   Kjeldahl's  Method  and   its 
Modifications.   By  Lyman  F.  Kebler.    Iny.  Anal. 
Appl.  Chem.,  v. ,  260  (May,  1891). 

3.  An  Index  to  the  Literature  on  the  Estima- 
tion of  Nitrogen  by  all  Other  Methods.   By  Lyman 
F.  Kebler.    In  /.  Anal.  Appl.  Chem.,  v.,  264  (May, 
1891). 

4.  Index  to  the  Literature  of   the   Tannins. 
By  Professor  Henry  Trimble,  Ph.M..  of  Phila- 
delphia.     This   forms  an  appendix   to:    "The 
Tannins,  a  Monograph  on  their  History,  Prep- 
aration, Properties,   Methods  of  Estimation  and 
Uses  of  the  Vegetable  Astringents,"  by  the  author 
named.     Philadelphia,    1892.     Vol.    i,    168   pp., 
I2tno.     The  index" occupies  pp.  101  -  165  and  the 
titles  are  arranged  chronologically  with  an  alpha- 
betical index  of  authors.     The  whole  is  admirably 
printed  and  obviously  exhaustive. 

5.  Index  to   the    Literature   of   Angelic   and 
Tiglic  Acids  from  1842  -  91.   By  Henry  P.  Talbot, 
Ph.D.     Technological  Quarterly,    vol.    5,  nos.    r 
and   2  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston).     Contains  an   historical  summary,  and 
author  and  subject  indexes. 

6.  Bibliography    of   Analytical   and    Applied 
Chemistry  for  the  Year  1891.     By  H.  Carrington 
Bolton.    J.  Anal.  Appl.   Chen.,    vol.    6,   p.   6r, 
1892. 

We  chronicle  also  the  following  contributions 
to  chemical  bibliography  : 
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7.  Professor  Thomas  B.  Stillman,  in  his  pa 
pers  on    "Animal,  Marine, and  Vegetable  Oils 
Used  in  Lubrication,"  has  paid  especial  attention 
to   the   bibliography   of    the   subject,   grouping 
under  each  division  of  his  essay  many  references 
to   periodical   literature   and   other.     (J.   Anal 
Appl.  Chem.,  v.,  April,  June,  and  December,  1891. 

8.  A  list  of  Chemical  Synonymes  is  found  in 
pages  661  -675  of  the  Appendix  to  "The  Scientific 
American   Cyclopaedia   of   Receipts,   Notes,  anc 
Queries."     Edited  by  Albert  A.  Hopkins.     New 
York,  1892.     Svo.     111. 

9.  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Sadtler's  "  Handbook  of 
Industrial   Organic    Chemistry"    (Philadelphia, 
1891,  pp.  xiv-5ig,  roy.  Svo.     111.)  contains  bib- 
liographies at  the  close  of  each  chapter  embrac- 
ing the  following  topics  : 

1.  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Oil  Industry. 

2.  Industry  of  the  Fats  and  Fatty  Oils. 

3.  Industry  of  the  Essential  Oils  and  Resins. 

4.  The  Cane  and  Sugar  Industry. 

5.  The  Industries  of  Starch  and  its  Alteration 
Products. 

6.  Fermentation  Industries  (Malting,  Brewing 
Wines,  Spirits,  Vinegar,  Flour,  and  Bread). 

7.  Milk  Industries. 

8.  Vegetable  Textile  Fibres  and  Their  Indus- 
tries. 

9.  Textile  Fibres  of  Animal  Origin. 
10.  Leather,  Glue,  and  Gelatin. 

u.  Destructive  Distillation  Industries. 

12.  Artificial  Coloring  Matters. 

13.  Natural  Dye  Colors. 

14.  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Textile  Printing, 
The    bibliographies    are   chronologically    ar- 
ranged one-line  titles. 

Professor  S.  F.  Peckham  reports  substantial 
progress  on  his  Bibliography  of  Bitumen  ;  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  M.  Comey  on  his  Dictionary  of 
Solubilities,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Tuckerman  on  his 
Bibliography  of  Mineral  Waters.  Dr.  Arnold 
Eiloart,  of  New  York,  has  completed  the  ms.  of 
an  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Stereochemistry  ; 
this  will  appear  as  an  appendix  to  his  review  of 
the  subject  in  the  Am.  Chem.J.  The  whole  will 
also  be  issued  independently.  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Munroe  announces  Part  2  of  his  Index  to  the 
Literature  of  Explosives,  to  be  published  shortly. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Bolton's  Select  Bibliography  of  Chem- 
istry has  been  accepted  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  its  Miscellaneous  Collections,  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  printers. 

H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON,  Chairman, 

F.  W.  CLARKE, 

ALBERT  R.  LEEDS, 

ALEXIS  A.  JULIEN, 

JOHNW.  LANGLEY, 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT, 

ALFRED  TUCKERMAN. 

LIST  OF  INDEXES  TO  CHEMICAL  LITERATURE. 
Abbreviations   of   Titles   of   Chemical    Journals. 

By    H.  Carrington    Bolton   [and  others].    J. 

Anal.  Chem.,  vol.  2,  pt.  I.     Jan.,  1888. 
Amalgams,  Index  to  the  Literature  of.     By  Wm. 

L.  Dudley,  in  his  vice-presidential  address  to 

the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science  at  Toronto.     Proceedings  A.  A.  A. 

S.  for  1889,  pp.  161  -  171,  1890.     Svo. 


Ammonia  for  Atmospheric  Nitrogen,  An  Index  of 
Researches  upon  the   Production  of.     By  Ezra 
J.  Ware.     Published  in  Proceedings  Michigan 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  1888.     H.  J. 
Brown,  Secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Analytical   Chemistry,   Bibliography    of,  for   the 
Year   1886.     By   H.    Carrington    Bolton.    J. 
Anal.  Chem.,  vol.  I,  pt.  3.     July,  1887. 
[The  same]  for  1887.     Idem.      Vol.  2,  pt.   I. 

Jan.,  1888. 
[The  same]  for  1888.     Idem.      Vol.   3,  pt.  4. 

Oct.,  1889. 
[The  same]  for  1889.     Idem.      Vol.  4,   pt.  i. 

Jan,,  1890. 
[The  same]  for  1890.     Idem.      Vol.   5,  no.  3. 

March,  1891. 

Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  Bibliography 
of,  for  the  Year  1891.  By  H.  Carrington  Bol- 
ton. J.  Anal.  Afpl.  Chem.,  vol.  6,  p.  61,  1892. 
Angelic  and  Tiglic  Acids,  Index  to  the  Literature 
of.  By  Henry  P.  Talbot.  Technological 
Quarterly,  Boston,  vol.  5,  nos.  I  and  2,  1892. 
Beeswax  and  Waxes  Used  in  Adulterating  Bees- 
wax, Bibliography  of.  By  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
[Editor].  Foods  and  Food  Adulterants.  Part 
6.  Bulletin  no.  13,  Division  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
1892.  Svo,  pp.  886-871. 

Butines  and  their  Halogen  Addition  Products, 
Index  to  the  Literature  of  the  (1863-1888).  By 
Arthur  A.  Noyes.  Technological  Quarterly, 
Boston,  December,  1888.  Published  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  Technology. 
Butter,  Bibliography  of.  By  Elwyn  Waller.  In 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dairy 
Commissioner,  1886. 

Chemistry,  A  Bibliography  of,  for  the  Year  1883. 
By  H.  Carrington  Bolton.  In  "  An  Account  of 
the  Progress  of  Chemistry  in  the  Year  1883." 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1883.  Washington, 
1884.  Svo. 

[The  same]  for  1884,  1885,  1886,  in  Smith- 
sonian Reports  for  said  years. 
Chemistry,  A  Bibliography  of,  for  the  Year  1887. 
By  H.  Carrington  Bolton.  Washington,  1888. 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  no. 
665,  13  pp.,  Svo. 

Columbium,  Index  to  the  Literature  of.  1801-1887. 
By  Frank  W.  Traphagen.  Smithsonian  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections,  No.  663.  Washington, 
1888.  pp.  [iv],  27,  8vo. 

'opper,  Electrolytic  Assay,  Bibliography  of.  By 
Stuart  Croasdale.  /.  Anal.  Appl.  Chem.,  v., 
133  and  184  (1891). 

Electrolysis,  Index  to  the  Literature  of ;  1 784- 1 8So. 
By  W.  Walter  Webb.  Annals  of  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  2,  no.  10,  1882. 
pp.  44,  Sro. 

N.  B. —  This  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  Donate  Tommasi,  Paris,  1889. 
Explosives,  Index  to  the  Literature  of.     Part  i. 
By  Charles  E.  Munroe,  Baltimore,   1886.     pp. 
42,  Svo. 

Part  2,  in  press  (1892). 

Food  Adulteration  and  Its  Detection,  Biography 
of.     By  Jesse  P.  Battershall.     In  "  Food  Adul- 
teration and  Its  Detection."     New  York,  1887. 
Svo. 
eometrical  Isomerism,  A  Bibliography  of.     Ac- 
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companying  an  Address  on  this  subject  to  the 
Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Indianapolis, 
August,  1890.  By  Robert  B.  Warder.  Pro- 
ceedings A.  A.  A.  S.,  vol.  39,  Salem,  1890.  Svo. 

Heat,  Dictionary  of  the  Action  of  Heat  upon  Cer- 
tain Metallic  Salts  ;  including  an  index  to  the 
principal  literature  upon  the  subject.  Compiled 
and  arranged  by  J.  W.  Baird  ;  contributed 
by  A.  B.  Prescott,  New  York,  1884.  pp.  70,  8vo. 

History  of  Chemistry,  Outlines  of  a  Bibliography 
of  the.  By  H.  Carrington  Bolton.  Ann.  Lye. 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  10,  pp.  352-361.  New  York, 

1873- 

Honey,  Bibliography  of.  By  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
[Editor].  Food  and  Food  Adulterants,  Part 
6.  Bulletin  no.  13.  Division  of  Chemistry. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, 1892.  8vo,  pp.  871-874. 

Iridium,  Bibliography  of  the  Metal,  by  Nelson 
W.  Perry,  in  Prof.  W.  L.  Dudley's  paper  on 
Iridium,  published  in  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  United  States,  calendar  years  1883  and 
1884.  Washington,  1885.  8vo. 

Light,  Chemical  Influence  of,  A  Bibliography  of. 
Alfred  Tuckerman.  Smithsonian  Miscella- 
neous Collections,  no.  785,  Washington,  1891. 
pp.  22,  8vo. 

Manganese,  Index  to  the  Literature  of  ;  1596- 
1874.  By  H.  Carrington  Bolton.  Annals  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
vol.  n,  November,  1875.  pp.  44,  8vo. 

Milk,  Bibliography  of,  by  Edward  W.  Martin. 
In  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Dairy  Commissioner.  1886. 

Nitrogen,  Estimation  of.  By  Kjeldahl's  M;thod, 
Index  to  the  Literature.  By  Lyman  F.  Keb- 
ler.  J.  Anal.  Appl.  Chem.,  v.,  260(1891). 

Nitrogen,  Fixation  of  Atmospheric.  For  biblio- 
graphical data  see  Historical  Summary  on  this 
subject  by  A.  A.  Breneman  in  J.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc.  xi.  (1889). 

Ozone,  Index  to  the  Literature  of  ;  1875-1879. 
By  Albert  R.  Leeds.  Annals  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  i,  no.  12,  1880. 
pp.  32,  8vo. 

Ozone,  Index  to  the  Literature  of,  1879-1883; 
accompanied  by  an  Historical,  Critical  Resume 
of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  since  1879.  By 
Albert  R.  Leeds.  Annals  N.  Y.  Academy  of 
Sciences,  vol.  3,  p.  137.  1884.  pp.  16,  8vo. 

Periodicals,  A  Catalogue  of  Chemical.  By  H. 
Carrington  Bolton.  Annals  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci., 
vol.  3,  pp.  159-216.  New  York,  1885.  Svo. 
Also:  Chemical  News  Print,  London,  1886. 
I2mo. 

Supplement    to    [the    same].      Ann.    N.    Y. 
Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  4,  Feb.,  1887.     4  pp.,  Svo. 

Periodicals,  Short  Titles  of,  Current  in  1887.  By 
H.  Carrington  Bolton.  J.  Anal.  Chem.,vo\. 
I,  part  I,  1887.  4  pp.,  8vo. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen,  Index  to  the  Literature  of; 
1818-1878.  By  Albert  R.  Leeds.  Annals  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  i, 
no.  13,  1880.  pp.  ii,  Svo. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen,  Index  to  the  Literature  of  ; 
1879-1883.  By  Albert  R.  Leeds.  Annals  of 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  3,  p. 
J53.  1884,  Pp.  3.  8vo. 


Petroleum,  A  Bibliography  of.  By  Prof.  S.  F. 
Peckham.  Report  on  the  Production,  Tech- 
nology and  Uses  of  Petroleum  and  Its  Prod- 
ucts. Report  of  the  Census  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  10,  1884.  4^0,  pp.  281-303. 

Ptomaines,  A  Bibliography  of ;  accompanies 
Victor  C.  Vaughn's  Ptomaines  and  Leuco- 
maines,  Philadelphia,  1888.  pp.  296-314,  8vo. 

Speed  of  Chemical  Reactions,  Literature  of.  By 
Robert  B.  Warder.  Proceed  ings  of  the  American 
Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  vol.  32,  1883.  pp.  3,  Svo. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Solids  and  Liquids,  A  Table 
of.  The  Constants  of  Nature,  part  i  (new  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged).  By  Frank  Wig- 
glesworth  Clarke.  Washington,  1888.  Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous  Collections,  no.  659.  pp. 
xi-4C>9,  Svo. 

Spectroscope,  Index  to  the  Literature  of.  By 
Alfred  Tuckerman.  Smithsonian  Miscellane- 
ous Collections,  no.  658.  Washington,  1888. 
pp.  x~423,  Svo. 

Starch-Sugar,  Bibliography  of.  By  Edw.  J.  Hal- 
lock.  Appendix  E  to  Report  on  Glucose  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
response  to  a  request  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  U.  S.  Internal  Rev- 
enue, Washington,  D.  C.,  1884.  pp.  44,  Svo. 

Tannins,  Index  to  the  Literature  of.  By  Henry 
Trimble.  The  Tannins.  Philadelphia,  1892. 
Vol.  i,  Appendix. 

Tea,  Coffee  and  Cocoa  Preparations,  Bibliography 
of  the  Literature  on.  By  Guilford  L.  Spencer. 
Food  and  Food  Adulterants.  Part  7,  Appen- 
dix A.  Bulletin  no.  13,  Division  of  Chemis- 
try, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, 1892.  Svo,  pp.  991-1009. 

Thermodynamics,  Index  to  the  Literature  of.  By 
Alfred  Tuckerman.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collections,  no.  741.  Washington,  1890.  pp. 
vi-32g,  Svo. 

Titaniutn,  Index  to  the  Literature  of  ;  1783-1876. 
By  Edw.  J.  Hallock.  Annals  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  i,  nos.  2  and  3, 
1877.  pp.  22,  Svo. 

Uranium,  Index  to  the  Literature  of.  By  H. 
Carrington  Bolton.  Annals  of  the  New  York 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  9,  February, 
1870.  15  pp.,  Svo. 

Uranium,  An  Index  to  the  Literature  of  ;  1789- 
1885.  By  H.  Carrington  Bolton.  Smithso- 
nian Repo'rt  for  1885.  Washington,  1885.  pp. 
35.  8vo. 

Vanadium,  Index  to  the  Literature  of.  By  G. 
Jewett  Rockwell.  Annals  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  i,  no.  5,  1877.  PP- 
32,  Svo, 

INDEX  TO  AUTHORS. 

BAIRD,  J.  W.,  sec  Heat, 

BATTERSHALL,  J.  P..  see  Food  Adulteration. 

BOLTON,  H.  C.,  see  Abbreviations  of  Titles  of 
Journals;  also,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Bibliog- 
raphy of,  1886-90;  Analytical  and  Applied 
Chemistry,  1891  ;  Chemistry,  Bibliography  of, 
1883-87,  5  parts;  History  of  Chemistry;  Man- 
ganese; Periodicals;  Uranium  (two  editions). 

BRENEMAN,  A.  A.,  see  Nitrogen,  of  Fixation. 

CLARKE,  F.  W.,  see  Specific  Gravity  of  Solids 
and  Liquids, 
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CROASDALE,  S.,  see  Copper,  Electrolytic  Assay 
of. 

DUDLEY,  W.  L.,  see  Amalgams. 

HALLOCK,  E.  J.,  see  Starch-Sugar  ;  also,  Titanium. 

KEBLER,  L.  F. ,  see  Nitrogen,  Estimation  by 
Kjeldahl's  Method. 

LEEDS,  A*.  R.,  see  Ozone;  also,  Peroxide  of  Hy- 
drogen. 

MARTIN,  E.  W.,  see  Milk. 

MUNROE,  C.  E.,  see  Explosives. 

NOYES,  A.  A.,  see  Butines. 

PECKHAM,  S.  F.,  see  Petroleum. 

PERRY,  N.  W.,  see  Iridium. 

ROCKWELL,  G.  J.,  see  Vanadium. 

SPENCER,  G.  L. ,  see  Tea,  Coffee  and  Cocoa. 

TALBOT,  H.  P.,  see  Angelic  and  Tiglic  Acids. 

TRAPHAGEN,  F.  W.,  see  Columbium. 

TRIMBLE,  H.,  see  Tannins. 

TUCKERMAN,  A.,  see  Light,  Chemical  Influence 
of  ;  also,  Spectroscope,  Literature  of  ;  Ther- 
modynamics. 

VAUGHAN,  V.  C.,  see  Ptomaines. 

WALLER,  Elwyn,  see  Butter. 

WARDER,  R.  B.,  see  Geometrical  Isomerism  ; 
also.  Speed  of  Chemical  Reactions. 

WARE,  E.  J.,  see  Ammonia  from  Atmospheric 
Nitrogen. 

WEBB,  W.  W.,  see  Electrolysis. 

WILEY,  H.  W.,  see  Beeswax ;  also,  Honey. 


THE    PUBLIC   LIBRARY    OF    NEW   LON- 
DON, CONN. 

ON  the  soth  of  April,  1876.  Hon.  Henry  P.  Ha- 
ven, a  foremost  citizen  of  New  London,  Conn., 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  61  years.  Mr.  Haven 
had  been  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  the 
whaling,  sealing,  and  shipping  business,  and  the 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested  were  of 
world-wide  extent.  When  his  will  was  published 
it  was  found  that  he  had  instructed  his  executor, 
after  settling  his  business  and  paying  many  be- 
quests, to  deliver  the  residue  of  his  estate  to 
three  trustees,  who  were  directed  to  hold  the 
same  until  the  year  1890,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  pay  each  year  one-third  of  its  income  to  his 
only  daughter  and  one-third  to  his  only  son. 
The  remaining  third  they  were  directed  to  ex- 
pend as  they  might  deem  best  for  benevolent 
and  charitable  purposes,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion and  in  such  manner  as  they  believed 
would  be  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  The 
will  also  provided  that  in  1890  the  principal  of 
the  trust  estate  should  be  similarly  divided  and 
treated.  On  July  31,  1870,  Thomas  W.  Haven, 
the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Haven,  died,  aged  23  years. 
He  had  just  become  associated  in  business  with 
his  father,  to  whom  his  death  was  a  crushing 
blow.  It  is  probable  that  the  sentiment  that  in- 
spired Mr.  Haven's  bequest  for  benevolent  and 
charitable  purposes  arose  from  his  wish  to  de- 
vote to  such  uses  that  one-third  share  of  his  es- 
tate which  his  deceased  son  would  naturally  have 
inherited.  After  settlement  of  the  estate  his  ex- 
ecutor delivered  to  trustees,  in  the  fall  of  1877, 
its  residue,  as  the  will  provided.  A  few  years 
later  certain  interests  of  the  trust  estate  having  en- 
hanced very  considerably  in  value  and  in  income 


derived  therefrom,  the  trustees  found  quite  un- 
expected sums  at  their  disposal  for  distribution 
among  benevolent  and  charitable  objects.  In 
1881  they  decided  to  set  aside  a  few  thousand 
dollars  as  a  fund  to  be  finally  devoted  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  much-needed  library  in  the  city  where 
Mr.  Haven  had  lived,  and  they  added  to  such 
fund  from  the  one-third  trust  income  from  time 
to  time  in  succeeding  years  until  the  trust  ex- 
pired, when  they  apportioned  a  part  of  its  prin- 
cipal to  the  same  purpose.  In  1882  they  secured 
a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  under  which  they  organized  in 
March  of  that  year.  In  May,  1889,  they  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  library  building  upon  a 
lot  purchased  for  that  purpose.  On  the  28th  of 
January,  1890,  at  which  date  the  library  building 
was  in  course  of  construction,  Mrs.  Anna  H. 
Perkins,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Haven,  died. 
Mrs.  Perkins  in  her  will,  after  making  numer- 
ous bequests,  named  the  "  Public  Library  of  New 
London "  as  her  residuary  legatee,  subjecting 
such  bequest  to  the  payment  of  certain  annui- 
ties. 

The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  in  July, 
18.91,  since  which  time  it  has  been  freely  used. 
During  the  year  ending  March  i,  1893,  nearly 
69,000  volumes  were  circulated  among  its  users. 
The  library  building,  with  the  land  on  which  it 
stands  and  its  furniture,  has  cost  about  $50,000. 
It  is  built  of  Worcester  granite  with  Kibbe  sand- 
stone trimmings.  The  ashlar  is  rock  face  with 
random  joints.  The  building  is  a  parallel- 
ogram in  shape,  40x90  feet,  with  a  gable  cov- 
ering the  porch,  which  is  entered  by  three 
arches  from  Huntington  Street  and  one  from 
State  Street.  Facing  the  latter  and  near  the  en- 
trance there  is  inserted  in  a  panel  at  the  end  of 
the  porch  a  bronze  relief  of  Hon.  Henry  P. 
Haven,  executed  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  The 
ceiling  of  the  porch  is  formed  of  three  groined 
vaults,  which  add  to  its  stability.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance  porch,  forming  a  marked  feature 
in  the  fajade,  is  the  staircase  tower,  leading  to  a 
large  room  above.  This  is  lighted  by  three 
arched  windows  in  the  gable  over  the  porch. 
Above  this  is  a  tympanum  of  stone  on  which  is 
carved  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city  of  New  Lon- 
don, surrounded  by  appropriate  designs.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  Akron  tile.  Within  the 
porch  is  the  entrance  to  the  delivery-room, 
placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  The 
east  end  of  the  delivery-room,  18  x  25  feet,  is 
used  for  a  magazine-room.  To  the  left  is  the 
reading-room,  lighted  from  three  sides,  with  an 
elaborately  carved  stone  fireplace  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  farther  side.  A  panelling  of  oak 
runs  around  the  reading-room  at  the  height  of 
13  feet,  and  the  ceiling  is  also  panelled  between 
the  heavy  oak  beams.  To  the  right  of  the  de- 
livery-room is  the  librarian's  room  and  the  stack- 
room,  which  is  35x40  feet.  Here  the  books 
are  ranged  in  stacks  with  aisles  between.  Oppo- 
site each  aisle  on  both  walls  are  windows,  so  that 
a  flood  of  light  passes  directly  through  the  build- 
ing. In  the  second  story  is  a  large  room  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  library,  a  part 
of  which  is  at  present  used  by  the  County  His- 
torical Society. 
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The  interior  finish  is  carefully  selected  quar- 
tered oak  well  rubbed  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine  ap- 
pearance and  soft  touch.  The  finish  of  the  up- 
per room  is  of  Georgia  pine  carefully  selected. 
The  building  is  heated  by  indirect  radiation 
from  hot  water,  the  plant  being  in  the  basement, 
which  is  thoroughly  protected  from  dampness 
and  has  ample  room  and  facilities  for  unpacking. 
There  are  now  some  10,000  volumes  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library,  with  room  for  5,000  more 
on  the  present  stacks,  and  for  50,000  in  all,  when 
space  is  fully  utilized  below  and  above. 

The  library  is  perhaps  unique  in  that  it  com- 
bines business  with  education  and  charity.  A 
number  of  persons  receive  from  it  a  fixed  income 
for  life,  while  the  library  is  responsible  for  the 
care  and  safely  of  the  principal  producing  such 
income.  The  first  charge  against  the  income  de- 
rived from  the  library  endowment  is  for  the  pay- 
ment of  something  over  $1500  per  annum  as 
annuities  to  various  persons.  After  such  payment 
there  remains  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  library  on  its  present  modest 
lines,  and  to  purchase  1000  or  more  volumes  each 
year.  In  the  years  that  are  to  come,  possibly 
other  citizens  of  New  London  may  feel  inclined 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  institution  to  provide 
annuities  for  relatives  or  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  towards  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  library. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ON  NOVEL-READ- 
ING, 1771. 

From  a  Letter  Printed  in  Ford's  "  Writings  of  Jefferson," 

"  I  SAT  down  with  the  design  of  executing  your 
request  to  form  a  catalogue  of  books  to  the 
amount  of  about  ^sosterl.,  but  could  by  no  means 
satisfy  myself  with  any  partial  choice  I  could 
make.  Thinking,  therefore,  it  might  be  agree- 
able to  you,  I  have  framed  such  a  general  collec- 
tion as  I  think  you  would  wish  and  might  in  time 
find  convenient  to  procure.  Out  of  this  you  will 
choose  for  yourself  to  the  amount  you  mentioned 
for  the  present  year  and  may  hereafter  proceed 
in  completing  the  whole.  A  view  of  the  second 
column  in  this  catalogue  would,  I  suppose,  extort 
a  smile  from  the  face  of  gravity.  Peace  to  its 
wisdom  !  Let  me  not  awaken  it.  A  little  atten- 
tion, however,  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
evinces  that  the  entertainments  of  fiction  are  use- 
ful as  well  as  pleasant.  That  they  are  pleasant 
when  well  written  every  person  feels  who  reads. 
But  wherein  is  its  utility  ?  asks  the  reverend  sage, 
big  with  the  notion  that  nothing  can  be  useful 
but  the  learned  lumber  of  Greek  and  Roman  read- 
ing with  which  his  head  is  stored. 

"  I  answer,  everything  is  useful  which  contrib- 
utes to  fix  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  virtue. 
When  any  original  act  of  charity  or  of  gratitude, 
for  instance,  is  presented  either  to  our  sight  or 
imagination,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  its 
beauty  and  feel  a  strong  desire  in  ourselves  of 
doing  charitable  and  grateful  acts  also.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  see  or  read  of  any  atrocious 
deed  we  are  disgusted  with  its  deformity  and 
conceive  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  Now  every  emo- 
tion of  this  kind  is  an  exercise  of  our  virtuous 
dispositions,  and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  like 


limbs  of  the  body,  acquire  strength  by  exercise' 
But  exercise  produces  habit,  and  in  the  instance 
of  which  we  speak  the  exercise  being  of  the  mor- 
al feelings  produces  a  habit  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing virtuously.  We  never  reflect  whether  the 
story  we  read  be  truth  or  fiction.  I  appeal  to  every 
reader  of  feelirig  and  sentiment  whether  the  fic- 
titious murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth  in  Shake- 
speare does  not  excite  in  him  as  great  a  horror  of 
villainy  as  the  real  one  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac 
as  related  by  Davila?  And  whether  the  fidelity 
of  Nelson  and  generosity  of  Blandford  in  Mar- 
montel  do  not  dilate  his  breast  and  elevate  his 
sentiments  as  much  as  any  similar  incident  which 
real  history  can  furnish  ?  We  are  therefore  wisely 
framed  to  be  as  warmly  interested  for  a  fictitious 
as  for  a  real  personage.  The  field  of  imagination 
is  thus  laid  open  to  our  use  and  lessons  may  be 
formed  to  illustrate  and  carry  home  to  the  heart 
every  moral  rule  of  life.  Thus  a  lively  and  last- 
ing sense  of  filial  duty  is  more  effectually  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  a  son  or  daughter  by  read- 
ing '  King  Lear'  than  by  all  the  dry  volumes  of 
ethics  and  divinity  that  ever  were  written.  This 
is  my  idea  of  well-written  romance,  or  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  epic  poetry." 


GREEN'S   BOOK-STACK  AND  SHELVING 
FOR  LIBRARIES. 

THE  book-stack  and  shelving  for  libraries  de- 
signed by  Bernard  R.  Green  for  the  new  Con- 
gressional Library  building  goes  far  to  solve  the 
problem  of  combining  strength,  adaptability, 
ventilation,  simplicity,  and  accessibility  in  library 
shelving.  It  is  the  outcome  of  nearly  ten  years' 
thought  and  practice  on  the  part  of  its  inventor, 
who  has  given  much  care  and  exhaustive  consid- 
eration to  the  designing  and  construction  of  li- 
braries. Especially  suited  for  large  libraries,  it 
is  readily  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  small 
buildings  or  to  book-stacks  of  any  extent.  The 
books  are  economically  shelved  in  double-faced 
parallel  ranges,  each  passage  being  lighted  by  a 
separate  window  at  one  or  both  ends  or  by  sky- 
lights. In  buildings  where  daylight  is  precluded 
and  artificial  lights  must  be  resorted  to,  the  ar- 
rangement of  shelving  is  equally  well  adapted  for 
ceiling  lights  under  the  decks,  with  or  without 
reflectors,  giving  perfect  illumination  in  every 
part  of  the  stack.  The  shelf  is  of  uniform  size 
throughout  the  stack,  and  adjustable  to  any  height. 
The  ranges  rise  tier  on  tier  to  any  desired  eleva- 
tion, at  intervals  of  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  feet 
from  floor  or  deck  to  deck. 

The  construction  consists  simply  of  a  row  of 
flanged  iron  columns  in  the  axis  of  the  range, 
spaced  the  shelf  length  from  centres,  resting  on 
the  foundation  with  suitable  footing,  extending 
continuously  to  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  having 
attached  to  them  a  pair  of  skeleton  cast-iron  par- 
titions or  shelf-rests  in  each  story,  winging  out 
in  opposite  directions,  one  for  each  side  of  the 
double  range.  The  deck-bars  are  of  flanged  iron 
riveted  or  bolted  to  the  columns  at  each  deck  lev- 
el, thus  connecting  the  rows  of  columns,  which 
are  also  connected  to  each  other  at  the  same  levels 
by  flanged  bars  at  right  angles  to  the  deck  bars. 
These  deck  members  are  connected  continuously 
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through  the  stack  horizontally,  cross-wise,  and 
longitudinally,  wall  to  wall,  into  which  they  are 
anchored,  thus  bracing  the  columns  at  every 
story.  The  covering  of  the  decks  is  preferably 
composed  of  thin  slabs  of  white  marble,  rubbed 
and  polished  the  better  to  reflect  light,  with  an 
open  slit  4  or  5  inches  along  the  front  of  each 
book  range  for  passage  of  air  and  light,  also  for 
conversation  between  decks  and  the  handing 
through  of  books,  papers,  and  other  thin  articles. 
The  shelf  partitions  are  provided  with  a  continu- 
ous row  of  teeth  on  the  front  edge  and  a  corre- 
sponding row  of  horns  on  each  side,  to  carry  the 
shelves,  which  in  turn  are  provided  with  lugs  and 
claws  to  engage  the  teeth  and  horns  of  the  par- 
titions for  support.  This  permits  adjustment  of 
shelves  throughout  the  entire  story.  The  shelf 
consists  of  an  open  grating  of  parallel  iron  bars, 
all  parts  with  which  books  may  come  in  contact 
being  ground  smooth  and  coated  with  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  protecting  from  rust  or  corrosion 
and  precluding  the  necessity  of  painting.  In 
many-storied  stacks  stairways  and  elevators  are 
provided  ;  automatic  book-carriers  are  also  fur- 
nished. Special  arrangements  for  heating  and 
ventilation  are  made. 

The  shelving  is  manufactured  by  the  Snead  & 
Co.  Iron  Works,  Louisville,  Ky. ,  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Green.  The  manufacturers  issue  a  hand- 
some illustrated  23-page  pamphlet,  describing  the 
shelving  in  minute  detail. 


THE  EX  LIBRIS  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  Ex  Libris  Society,  started  early  in  1891 
by  a  few  energetic  and  enthusiastic  collectors  of 
what  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  his  "  Gossip  in  a 
library  "  calls  "  the  outward  and  visible  mark  of 
the  citizenship  of  the  book-lover,"  enters  upon 
its  third  year  with  over  300  members.  This 
fascinating  hobby  has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  50  or  so  known 
collectors  here,  32  are  members  of  the  society; 
its  monthly  journal  has  received  numerous  con- 
tributions from  America  and  our  collectors  are 
represented  in  the  council  of  the  society  by  Mr. 
Lichtenstein,  of  Boston. 

By  reason  of  the  renewal  of  interest  in  these 
dainty  bits  of  book-furnishing  many  an  old  volume 
has  been  hunted  up  and  made  to  yield  the  treasured 
mark  of  its  one-time  owner;  many  beautiful  de- 
signs in  the  styles  known  as  Jacobean,  Chippen- 
dale, Pictorial,  and  Allegorical  are  found,  and  the 
handiwork  of  Hurd,  Callender,  the  Mavericks, 
Anderson,  Turner,  Paul  Revere,  and  other  colo- 
nial engravers  is  eagerly  sought.  Several  col- 
lections in  the  United  States  number  above  1000 
specimens,  the  largest  being  probably  about  5000, 
while  an  old  English  collector  has  upwards  of 
30,000. 

Since  Mr.  Lichtenstein's  lists  of  "  Early  Ameri- 
can Plates"  were  published  some  seven  years  ago 
a  large  number  of  then  undiscovered  plates  have 
been  unearthed,  and  the  Ex  Libris  Journal  is  now 
publishing  what  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  ol 
early  American  plates,  compiled  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dexter  Allen,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  for  the  United  States. 


American  Cibrars  Association. 


A.  L.  A.  MEETING,  CHICAGO,  13-22  JULY,  1893. 
RAILROAD  ROUTES  AND   RATES. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  railroads 

efuse   to   make  any   reduction   in   rates.     The 

Trunk  Line  Association  has  voted  to  adhere  to 

the  regular  rates  to  Chicago  during  the  World's 

olumbian  Exposition,  and  unless  the  agreement 

is  broken,  no  concessions  will  be  made. 

At  present  the  American  Library  Association 
plans  are  as  follows:  One  party  will  be  made  up 
at  Boston,  leaving  via  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge  route,  about  6  p.m.,  Mon- 
day, July  10,  and  will  join  the  main  party  at 
Philadelphia  the  following  day.  Another  party 
will  leave  New  York  at  11:30  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
July  II,  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

From  Philadelphia  the  two  sections  will  be 
made  into  one  train  and  proceed  as  "  special"  to 
Chicago,  if  enough  members  join  the  parties  to 
warrant  it.  The  train,  will  reach  Chicago  Wed- 
nesday evening,  July  12. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  route  has  been  selected 
because  of  low  rates  and  prospects  of  larger  dele- 
gation. 

It  is  understood  that  the  A.  L.  A.  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  lowest  rate  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  starting.  If  any  change  is  made,  mem- 
bers will  receive  due  notice. 

THE   RATES  TO   CHICAGO  AND   RETURN   WILL  BE  : 

From  Boston  ,via  Boston  &  Maine,  Pough- 
keepsie Bridge  route  to  Phila- 
delphia, thence  Baltimore  & 

Ohio $30.40 

From  New  York  &  Philadelphia.via  Balti- 
more &  Ohio 28.00 

From  Baltimore  and  Washington,  via  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio 27.60 

From  Pittsburg,  the  rate  for  the  round 

trip  will  not  exceed 1 7. 50 

Pullman  Sleeping-Car  Rates: 
From  Boston  to  Chicago  and  return. . . .     n.co 
"     New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 

and  Washington  and  return. . . .     10.00 
Two  persons  can  occupy  one  berth  without  ad- 
ditional expense. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  who  can  do  so  will  join  the 
A.  L.  A.  party  on  the  trip  out,  even  though  in- 
dividual arrangements  are  made  for  hotel  accom- 
modations after  reaching  Chicago. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  vary  the  return  route 
can  do  so  on  paying  such  difference  in  rates  as 
may  be  caused  by  the  rates  of  the  route  selected. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  prefer  to  go 
by  other  routes,  the  following  information  is 
given  : 

From  Boston,  via  Sound  Line  Steamers 
to  New  York,  thence  Baltimore 

&  Ohio  Railroad $34.00 

From  Boston,  via  all  rail  lines  to  New 
York,  thence  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad 36.00 

From  Boston,  via  Boston  &  Albany. . . .     32.00 

"  "          "     Montreal 29.60 

"  "          "     Fitchburg    and   West 

Shore   Lines 32.00 
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From  Boston,  via  Fitchburg  and  Erie 30.40 

"      New  York,  via  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road       32.00 

From  New  York,  via  New  York  Central 

Railroad 32.00 

From  New  York,  via  Erie 28.80 

"   West  Shore 28.80 

"  "  "    Delaware,     Lacka- 

wanna  &  Western 28.80 

Tickets  at  above  rates  are  not  good  on  trains 
consuming  less  than  35  hours;  i.e. ,  will  not  be 
accepted  on  "  limited  trains." 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

As  a  rule  the  leading  Chicago  hotels  will 
charge  double  for  a  room  when  only  one  person 
occupies  it;  i.e.,  the  price  of  the  room  will  be  so 
much  per  day,  and  two  persons  may  occupy  and 
divide  the  amount  or  one  may  pay  it  all. 

The  Chicago  local  committee  of  librarians  will 
have  charge  of  the  rooming  of  members  attend- 
ing the  meeting. 

The  committee  has  selected  as  headquarters 
for  the  A.  L.  A.  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  sit- 
uated at  the  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Jackson 
Streets,  opposite  the  post-office.  The  Great 
Northern  is  a  first-class  European  hotel,  strictly 
fire-proof.  The  rates  for  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  their  friends  will  be  $2.50  per  day  for  each 
person,  two  and  three  persons  in  a  room.  Single 
rooms  may  be  had  from  $4  upwards.  These  rates 
do  not  include  meals.  There  is  an  excellent  cafe 
and  restaurant  in  the  hotel  and  a  number  of  good 
restaurants  in  the  vicinity. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  stop  at  a  hotel  on  the 
American  plan,  the  committee  has  selected  the 
New  Tremont,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Dear- 
born and  Lake  Streets.  The  rates  at  the  Tre- 
mont will  be  $4  per  person,  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  a  room.  Single  rooms  can  be  had  at  a 
higher  rate. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the  Stamford, 
situated  at  the  corner  of  I3th  Street  and  Michi- 
gan Boulevard.  The  Stamford  is  conducted  on 
the  European  plan.  The  rates  are  from  $4  to 
$6  per  day.  Two  or  three  persons  may  occu- 
py one  room. 

The  University  of  Chicago  will  open  its  dormi- 
tories for  the  accommodation  of  its  friends  and 
the  educational  and  religious  public  visiting  the 
World's  Fair,  from  May  15  to  September  25. 
One  dormitory  will  be  opened  May  15,  two  more 
by  June  i,  and  the  remainder  June  25. 

The  accommodations  offered  consist  simply  of 
furnished  rooms  and  their  care.  The  university 
does  not  open  its  doors  as  a  public  hotel. 

The  buildings  are  of  stone,  thus  differing  radi- 
cally from  nearly  all  the  structures  erected  in  the 
past  few  months  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ors at  the  coming  exposition.  There  are  toilet 
and  bath  rooms  on  every  floor. 

The  location  of  the  university  is  directly  ad- 
joining the  Midway  Plaisance  and  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  Jackson  Park.  The  former  is  the  site 
of  the  Villages  of  all  Nations,  and  the  latter  of  the 
Main  Exhibit.  All  means  of  communication 
with  the  business  centre  of  city,  7  miles  north, 
are  near  at  hand,  and  yet  sufficiently  removed  to 
assure  needed  quiet.  Cobb  Hall,  containing  the 
university  offices,  is  on  Ellis  Avenue,  at  the  cor- 


ner of  sSth  Street;  take  Wabash  Avenue  Elevat- 
ed, or  Illinois  Central  cars. 

RATES   PER  WEEK. 

Rooms  with  single  beds $7.50 

Rooms  with  double  beds 12.00 

Suits  of  i  study  and  2  single  bed  rooms  18.00 
Cots,  i  to  3  of  which  can  be  placed  in 

all  save  the  single  bedrooms 6.00 

Many  of  the  single  rooms  can  be  thrown  into 
suites  of  2  and  3. 

Rates  per  day,  one-sixth  of  the  above. 

Rates  per  month,  4  times  the  above. 

For  parties  of  10  or  over,  all  business  to  be 
transacted  through  an  authorized  representative, 
a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  made  on  en- 
gagements of  not  less  than  one  week. 

Board  is  not  included  in  the  above.  Meals 
may  be  procured  as  desired  at  the  University 
Commons,  located  in  one  of  the  dormitories,  at 
a  moderate  price. 

A  matron  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  wom- 
en's dormitories,  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
alone  or  without  escort. 

Rooms  must  be  engaged  ahead  and  a  partial 
payment  deposited.  If  any  one  wishes  to  stay  3 
weeks  and  from  illness  or  change  of  plan  desires 
to  leave  earlier  he  can  doubtless  find  many  glad 
to  have  his  chance;  but  if  he  engages  for  2  weeks 
he  must  surrender  his  room  promptly  to  his  suc- 
cessor, who  has  had  it  engaged  months  before. 
It  is  safer  therefore  to  engage  for  the  full  time. 
Others  will  prefer  to  engage  for  a  few  days,  and, 
after  arriving,  take  their  chances  of  selecting 
something  more  satisfactory. 

Hotel  managers  will  not  hold  rooms  unless  a 
money  deposit  is  made,  and  as  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  ask  the  local  committee  to  assume 
such  obligation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  require 
each  person  who  desires  to  secure  a  room  to 
make  a  deposit  of  fro  with  the  secretary.  The 
money  will  be  forfeited  (to  the  hotel)  if  individ- 
ual does  not  attend  or  turn  his  room  over  to  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  Hild,  of  the  local  committee,  says :  "It 
would  be  useless  to  negotiate  with  any  hotels  un- 
til I  have  some  definite  proposition  to  submit  as 
to  the  number  of  people  to  be  provided  for  and 
for  how  long."  He  a'so  writes  :  "  The  (official) 
Bureau  of  Public  Comfort  will  be  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  bulk  of  our  people  who 
will  prefer  to  remain  here  2  weeks  and  who  will 
want  accommodations,  such  as  can  only  be  found 
in  private  houses  (and  small  hotels).  The  Bu- 
reau has  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  private  houres 
where  rooms  can  be  had,  and  is  also  the  agent 
for  several  of  the  European  hotels  near  the  fair." 
The  rates  at  the  hotel  headquarters  will  vary 
from  $2.50  to  $10  per  day,  without  board.  At 
smaller  hotels  and  private  houses  the  rates  will 
be  from  $i  per  day  upwards. 

The  secretary  will  keep  the  register  and  the 
local  committee  of  librarians  of  Chicago  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  best  available 
places  for  those  who  give  notice  sufficiently 
eaily. 

Miss  Nina  E.  Brown,  assistant  secretary,  will 
go  to  Chicago  about  July  I,  and  take  charge  of 
the  registration  of  members  at  the  Library  Bu- 
reau. There  will  be  a  card  catalog  of  all  in  at 
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tendance,  with  home  and  Chicago  addresses,  time 
of  coming  and  leaving,  and  hours  when  they  will 
be  at  headquarters.  There  will  also  be  a  post- 
office  for  the  use  of  members,  facilities  for  caring 
for  packages,  wraps,  etc.  Special  facilities  will 
be  provided  for  those  wishing  to  use  the  Library 
Bureau  headquarters  for  writing,  meeting  friends, 
or  other  engagements. 

In  order  to  secure  good  railroad  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations, it  is  essential  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
A  circular  containing  the  above  information  has 
been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  to 
many  librarians  and  trustees  who  are  not  mem- 
bers. A  list  of  questions  in  regard  to  accommo- 
dations desired,  etc.,  is  also  sent,  and  every  per- 
son receiving  the  same  is  urgently  requested  to 
return  answers  to  the  questions  before  May  24, 
to  FRANK  P.  HILL,  Secretary  A.  L.  A. 

FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

INVITA  TION  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  L.  A.U.K 

MR.  MELVIL  DEWEY,  on  behalf'of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  members  of 
the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  cordially  inviting  them  to  be 
present  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  July  13-  22,  and 
giving  particulars  as  to  route,  time,  cost  of  trip, 
and  stopping-places  of  chief  interest.  The  Cu- 
nard  line  offers  the  equivalent  of  £i  8  tickets  out  and 
;£i5  home  for  ^25,  instead  of  the  regular  ^33;  this 
offer  is  only  good  by  the  Aurania,  sailing  July  i. 
Members  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  who  think  of  coming 
are  requested  to  correspond  at  once  with  Mr.  Jas. 
D.  Brown,  Clerkenwell  Public  Library,  London. 
It  is  recommended  that  visiting  librarians  reach 
New  York  or  Boston  early  in  July  in  order  to  have 
a  few  days  before  the  meeting  opens.  The  local 
committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  be  glad  to  find 
accommodations  for  visitors  at  reasonable  rates, 
.the  charges  for  rooms,  meals,  etc.,  running  from 
$2  to  $4  per  day.  Fifty  dollars  should  be  al- 
lowed for  railway  expenses,  meals,  and  sleeping- 
car  from  the  ship  to  Chicago  and  return.  In 
regard  to  interesting  stopping-places  on  the  way 
to  or  from  Chicago,  probably  no  one  will  be 
willing  not  to  include  some  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive points.  The  most  important  are  New 
York,  Boston  and  Washington.  If  you  land  in 
Boston,  after  seeing  Boston  and  Cambridge,  go 
to  New  York,  stopping  at  Worcester  and  New 
Haven,  or  take  one  of  the  Sound  steamers 
either  from  Providence  or  Fall  River.  From 
New  York  the  150  miles  to  Albany  up  the  Hud- 
son River  may  be  taken  by  steamer  (9  hours)  or  by 
fast  train  in  three  hours.  The  State  Library  and 
Library  School  in  Albany  are  housed  in  the  fa- 
mous New  York  State  Capitol.  On  the  way  west 
you  could  stop  at  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  ;  go 
to  Detroit  by  rail,  or  by  lake  steamer  stopping  at 
Cleveland.  From  Chicago,  return  by  the  pict- 
uresque Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  via  Wash- 
ington ;  or  the  return  may  be  made  through  Lake 
Ontario,  the  Thousand  Islands  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rapids  to  Montreal,  and  thence  to  New  York. 
These  are  the  most  important  points  to  be  in- 
cluded a  short  trip,  but  variations  can  be  worked 
out  by  each  to  suit  himself.  It  is  recommended 
that  visitors  allow  about  £i  a  day  in  addition 
to  steamship  tickets  and  £10  for  the  railway  trip. 


WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  COMMIT- 
TEE. 
REPORT  OF   PROGRESS. 

THE  work  of  installation  of  the  library  exhibit 
is  going  on  at  Chicago.  The  copy  for  the  catalog 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Library  was  sent  to  the  printer 
April  24.  It  will  be  put  through  rapidly  and  be 
ready  for  distribution  within  a  few  weeks. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  a  7-page 
list  of  the  selections  made  by  the  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee from  their  publications  for  the  Columbian 
World's  Fair  Model  Library. 

The  chairman  would  be  glad  to  receive  news- 
paper clippings  on  the  exhibit  for  a  scrap-book 
collection. 

TOPICS  FOR  CHICAGO  MEETING. 

WE  give  below  a  revised  list  of  the  topics 
chosen  for  the  A.  L.  A.  program  at  Chicago, 
with  the  names,  as  far  as  received,  of  those  per- 
sons to  whom  subjects  have  been  assigned  : 

Libraries  in  relation  to  schools,  by  H.  P. 
James. 

Lectures,  museums,  art  galleries,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  libraries,  by  W.  T.  Peoples  and  Ja. 
Bain,  Jr. 

Libraries  from  the  reader's  point  of  view  ; 
points  of  difference,  by  J.  K.  Hosmer,  G:  lies,  P. 
L.  Ford. 

Adaptation  of  libraries  to  constituencies,  by 
S:  S.  Green. 

Buildings,  by  C:  C.  Soule. 

Branches  and  deliveries,  by  G:  W.  Cole. 

Library  protection  for  colleges,  by  J.  Winsor. 

Fixtures,  furniture,  and  fittings,  by  H.  J.  Carr. 

The  trustees'  relation  to  the  library,  by  E.  C. 
Hovey. 

By  a  trustee  for  a  meeting  of  trustees  only. 

Service  ;  librarians  and  assistants,  hours,  va- 
cations, titles,  duties,  salaries,  and  rules  for  staff, 

by  F.  P.  Hill. 

Regulations  for  readers,  by  W:  H.  Brett. 

Hours  of  opening  ;  evening,  Sunday,  holiday, 
and  vacation  opening,  by  M.  S.  Cutler. 

Administration. 

Executive  department.  General  supervision, 
including  buildings,  finances,  etc.,  by  F:  M. 
Crunden. 

Accession,  by  G.  M.  Jones. 

Shelf  department,  by  N.  E.  Brown. 

Cataloging,  by  W:  C.  Lane. 

Classification,  by  Horace  Kephart. 

Binding  and  repair,  by  D.  V.  Johnston. 

Special  libraries. 

Proprietary  libraries  and  their  relations  to  pub- 
lic libraries,  by  C:  A.  Cutter. 

College  and  school  libraries  and  their  relation 
to  public  libraries,  by  G.  T.  Little, 

Fiction,  by  E.  M.  Coe. 

Reading  and  aids. 

Reading  of  the  young,  byC.  M.  Hewins. 
Reference-books,  by  E.  C.  Richardson. 
Indexing,  by  W.  I.  Fletcher. 
Assistance  to  readers,  by  W:  E.  Foster. 
Scrap-books,  clippings,  etc.,  by  W.  A.  Bard- 
well. 
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NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  March  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  the 
Astor  Library,  Thursday,  March  9,  1893,  at  2:30 
p.m.  Owing]  to  the  severe  storm  only  about 
25  members  were  present.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  by  the  president,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Berry. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Tyler,  of  Columbia  College  Li- 
brary, then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Books 
and  bookmaking  before  the  age  of  printing."  It 
was  illustrated  by  numerous  manuscripts,  which 
had  been  generously  provided  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
librarian  of  the  Astor  Library.  Mr.  Tyler  had 
been  asked  to  prepare  a  copy  of  his  paper  for 
publication.  No  minutes  of  it  were  taken. 

Mr.  Berry,  —  Doubtless  there  are  some  ques- 
tions that  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tyler,  or 
does  any  one  care  to  have  him  explain  his  subject 
more  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Pools.  —  I  have  here  a  manuscript  on 
purple  vellum.  This  codex  (the  Codex  Sinaiticus) 
is  in  four  columns  with  very  simple  letters  all  of 
one  size.  This  simplicity  shows  its  age,  which  is 
about  350  A.D.  No  ornaments  were  used  at  this 
time,  but  from  other  copies  it  can  be  seen  how 
elaborately  manuscripts  were  decorated  in  after 
years. 

Mr.  Tyler.  —  The  shape  of  the  letters  has  very 
much  to  do  in  determining  the  age  of  a  manu- 
script. If  a  new  sentence  began  in  the  middle  of 
a  line,  it  was  begun  there,  but  the  initial  or  capital 
was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  next  line.  Sometimes 
the  initial  was  the  very  last  letter  in  the  word. 

Mr.  Poole.  —  One  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
showcase  down-stairs,  A.D.  870,  is  worth  $10,000. 

Mr.  Saunders.  —  These  rooms  were  formerly 
used  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  who  went  to  Europe  with  a 
credit  of  $100,000  and  swept  the  field  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  Europe.  To  be  on  the 
ground  at  that  time  was  everything,  and  he  had 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  apply  to  the  purchase 
of  books. 

Mr.  Poole.  —  The  Golden  manuscript  was  of- 
fered for  sale  at  $12,500. 

Mr.  Tyler.— The  Mazarin  Bible,  printed  by 
Gutenberg  in  1455,  was  the  first  large  book  ever 
printed. 

Mr.  Poole.  —  A  lady  in  Brooklyn  stands  ready 
to  draw  her  check  for  $30,000  for  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary copy  of  the  Mazarin  Bible  when  that  libra- 
ry wishes  to  dispose  of  it.  There  are  only  about 
27  copies  in  the  world,  some  of  which  are  in 
fragments. 

Mr.  Fyler.  —  The  first  printed  works  were 
passed  off  as  manuscripts.  An  error  found  on 
the  same  page  of  two  copies  let  the  secret  out. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  I  had  asked  the  agent  for  the 
Rudolph  Indexer  to  be  present  with  us  to-day. 
He  has  been  to  Philadelphia,  but  in  a  telegram 
states  that  he  will  yet  be  here.  Only  24  of  these 
Indexers  have  yet  been  made,  3  of  which  are  to  be 
used  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  machine  is  not 
noiseless.  It  has  been  widely  exhibited,  and  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about. 

Mr.  Bowker.  —  I  would  suggest  that  the  club 
meet  some  time  at  the  Grolier  Club.  I  am  a 


member  and  would  be  glad  to  lend  my  influence 
to  obtain  the  courtesies  of  the  club, 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

GEO.  WATSON  COLE,  Secretary. 

CHICAGO   LIBRARY  CLUB. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  April 
6  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  a  few  minutes  before  8 
o'clock  by  the  president. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  the  president 
called  on  Dr.  Hirsch,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  for  his  paper,  "  The  public  li- 
brary in  its  relation  to  education,"  which  pre- 
sented some  new  ideas  and  was  listened  to  with 
interest.  Dr.  Hirsch  subsequently  promised  to 
present  the  subject  again  before  the  Library  Con- 
gress in  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Dixson  then  read  a  paper  on  "Some  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  book." 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  held  at 
Evanston,  were  read  and  approved.  The  presi- 
dent reported  on  the  proposed  State  organiza- 
tion, stating  that  the  circular  adopted  by  the  club 
had  been  sent  out  to  every  known  library  in  the 
State,  but  that,  as  only  seven  librarians  outside 
the  city  had  signified  their  intention  to  attend 
the  meeting  to  have  convened  at  Springfield  on 
April  19,  it  would  have  to  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Nelson  moved  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  add  to  its  number  and 
constitute  itself  a  reception  and  entertainment 
committee  for  visiting  librauans  during  the  Ex- 
position. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:20. 
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GENERAL. 

CRUNDEN,  F:  M.  The  free  public  library,  its 
uses  and  value;  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Com- 
mercial Club,  Feb.  18,  1893.  St.  Louis,  1893. 
23  p.  O. 

G.  HEDELER,  Leipzig,  plans  the  publication 
of  a  "  List  of  important  private  libraries,"  as  a 
supplement,  to  the  "  List  of  great  public  li- 
braries of  all  countries,"  compiled  by  Royal  Li- 
brarian Richter,  and  recently  published  by  him. 

LOCAL. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  On  April  6  the  bill  permitting 
the  Tilden  Trust  Library  to  occupy  the  New 
York  City  Hall  after  removal  to  Bryant  Park 
passed  the  Assembly. 

Augusta,  Me.  Lithgow  L.  The  $1000  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  $40,000  fund  for  the  new 
public  library  has  been  secured.  This  insures 
the  payment  of  the  Carnegie  subscription,  which 
was  given  on  condition  that  the  whole  amount 
should  be  pledged  by  April  i.  The  building 
of  the  new  library  will  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  plans  can  be  made. 

Brookline  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (36th  rpt.)  Added 
1600;  total  39,007;  issued  83,007  ;  cardholders 
5100. 
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During  the  year  the  new  reading-room  has 
been  opened,  the  reference-room  established, 
and  the  public  card  catalogue  completed. 

"  The  librarian's  desk  has  been  transferred  to 
a  point  of  vantage  from  which  she  may  not  only 
see,  hear,  and  know  all  that  goes  on  in  the  three 
rooms,  but  may  superintend  the  card  catalogue, 
direct  the  children,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
whosoever  needs  it." 

Cedar  Falls  (la.)  F.  P.  Z.  (isth  rpt.)  Add- 
ed 173;  total  3781;  issued  6762. 

Chelsea,  Mass.  Fitz  P.  L.  Added  792  ;  total 
13,205  ;  home  use  64,599  (fict-  a°d  juv.  85.5^). 
"  The  home  circulation  has  fallen  off  over  2000, 
while  the  reading-room  circulation  has  increased 
by  about  1000.  Just  why  the  home  circulation 
should  so  materially  decrease  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine;  while  increase  of  the  reading-room 
circulation  is  due,  probably,  to  increasing  use  of 
books  for  consultation  by  the  public-school 
pupils  in  pursuance  of  special  studies,  the  privi- 
lege which  the  variety  and  excellent  character  of 
the  works  in  the  historical,  biographical,  and 
scientific  departments  of  the  library,  no  less  than 
the  finely  equipped  reference  library,  afford  these 
being  invaluable. 

1 '  The  circulation  of  instructive  literature,  such 
as  books  of  travel,  history,  and  biography,  shows 
arge  increase,  while  fiction  and  juvenile  books 
show  a  decreased  circulation." 

Chester,  Pa.  The  name  of  the  Mechanics'  L. 
has  been  changed  to  Chester  F.  L. ,  as  the  read- 
ing-room has  been  made  free  to  the  public.  A 
new  library  building  is  shortly  to  be  erected. 

Columbus  (O.)  P.  L.  (2Oth  rpt.)  Added  2883; 
total  14,064;  issued  69,245;  ref.  use  11,985.  The 
library  has  received  a  bequest  of  $1000  from 
Mrs.  M..  N.  Bliss. 

"  The  removal  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
school  board  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
library  under  their  own  management  had  been 
agitated  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  finally 
decided  upon  by  resolution  of  the  school  board 
on  May  20,  1890.  A  librarian  was  elected  to 
take  charge  of  their  books,  June  i,  1891,  when 
the  work  of  separation  fairly  commenced." 

Concord,  Mass.  P.  L.  (20th  rpt.)  Added  854 ; 
total  24,817;  issued  21,521. 

The  statistics  of  circulation  would  be  more 
favorable  "  if  the  greatest  length  a  borrower  could 
keep  a  book  without  renewal  was  limited  to  two 
weeks;  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  books  can  be 
kept  four  weeks,  only  the  newest  books  bearing 
one  and  two  week  labels." 

New  books  are  placed  on  shelves  accessible 
to  the  public. 

Council  Bluffs  (fa.)  L.  (nth  rpt.)  Added 
1600;  total  14,200;  issued  36,081. 

'  D anbury,  Ct.  Alexander  M.  White,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  has  given  a  $35,000  building  to  the 
Danbury  Library  Association  on  condition  that 
the  library  be  made  free  to  the  public.  The 
building  was  erected  as  an  office  building,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  been  Mr.  White's  intention 
to  give  it  to  the  association  as  a  new  home  for 


the  library.  It  will  probably  be  10  or  12  months 
before  the  library  can  be  opened  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Denver,  Colorado  Scientific  Society.  The  libra- 
ry of  the  late  J.  F.  Main  has  been  given  to  the 
society.  There  are  over  300  v.  of  scientific  and 
technical  works,  nearly  all  recent,  and  several 
hundred  pamphlets. 

Dover  (Del.)  L.  Added  37;  total  2488;  sub- 
scribers 69;  receipts  $362.36;  expenses  $337.24. 

Evanston  (III.)  P.  L.  On  April  19  the  work 
of  removing  the  library  to  its  quarters  in  the 
new  city  hall  was  begun.  The  library  will  occu- 
py almost  the  entire  second  floor.  Aside  from 
the  library  and  reading-room,  which  is  50x80 
feet  in  size,  there  will  be  a  directors'  room  and 
a  large  and  conveniently  arranged  work-room  for 
unpacking  books,  etc.  The  new  rooms  are  a 
great  improvement  both  in  size  and  convenience 
over  the  old  hampered  quarters.  The  library 
will  be  open  after  May  i  from  2  o'clock  to  9 
o'clock  daily  except  Sunday.  It  contains  11,000 
v.,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  with  an  average  month- 
ly increase  of  150  v.  Miss  May  Van  Benschoten, 
a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  University,  is 
librarian. 

Hartford,  Ct.  Case  Memorial  Library.  DEDICA- 
TION. (Pp.  115-142  of  The  Hartford  Semi- 
nary record,  Feb.,  1893.)  Plan,  exterior  view, 
two  interior  views. 

Hartford,  Ct.  Watkinson  L.  An  exhibition 
of  pictures  was  opened  on  April  8,  illustrating 
life  and  customs  at  the  period  of  Shakespeare's 
play  of  "  Henry  VIII."  There  were  a  hundred 
or  more  pictures,  including  maps,  plans,  por- 
traits of  famous  people,  cities,  castles,  dresses, 
etc.,  relating  to  King  Henry  and  his  time. 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la.  Mrs.  Mary  Loom- 
is,  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Library  School,  has 
been  employed  to  make  a  typewritten  card  cata- 
log of  the  library. 

Jefferson  Co.  (la.)  L.  Assoc.  (44th  rpt.)  Added 
740;  total  24,760;  issued  10,180. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (2ist  rpt.)  Added 
1261;  total  35,478;  issued  87,666  (fict.  43.1  %\  juv. 
3l.l». 

The  library  was  opened  in  its  new  quarters 
Feb.  17,  1892.  "  It  is  in  a  quiet  quarter  of  the 
city,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets,  and 
the  building  being  in  the  middle  of  a  large  lot  is, 
by  its  isolation,  well  guarded  against  danger 
from  fire.  Two  great  requisites  in  every  library 
have  been  fully  obtained,  light  and  ventilation. 
The  circulation  has  thus  far  held  its  own  in  the 
new  building,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  danger 
of  such  a  falling  off  as  was  predicted  by  many. 

"More  than  one-third  of  the  applicants  for 
cards  are  operatives  in  the  mills  and  one-fifth  are 
school-children. 

"Catalogs  of  the  library  have  been  placed 
in  many  of  the  school-rooms,  and  6  copies  of 
Sargent's  'Reading  for  the  young*  have  been 
marked  with  the  library  shelf  numbers  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  upper  schools.  A  special  list  of 
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good  books  for  boys  and  girls  was  prepared  early 
in  the  year,  and  copies  were  given  to  any  who 
wanted  them.  The  quarterly  bulletins  of  acces- 
sions to  the  library  have  been  continued,  and 
special  lists  of  books  in  various  departments  of 
the  useful  arts  have  been  printed,  both  as  a  part 
of  the  bulletins  and  on  separate  sheets.  Many  of 
these  special  lists  have  been  distributed  among 
workmen  in  the  mills  and  others  interested  in  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat." 

The  librarian  urges  an  increased  annual  ap- 
propriation for  library  support :  "  $6500  a  year 
was  never  a  sufficient  appropriation  when  the 
library  was  smaller,  and  is  far  from  being  so 
now." 

Los  Angeles  (CaL)  P.  L.  Some  of  the  daily 
papers  having  criticised  the  salary  list  of  the  li- 
brary as  being  too  large,  the  trustees  appointed 
a  "  committee  on  employees"  to  report  on  the 
subject.  The  committee  decided  "  that  it  would 
be  unadvisable  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  in  the  library  ; "  and 
added  : 

"  The  present  staff  attends  to  the  wants  of 
over  11,000  cardholders  drawing  books  for  home 
use,  and  the  library  is  besides  used  by  thousands 
of  working  people,  to  accommodate  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  rooms  open  during  the 
hours  fixed  under  existing  rules.  In  all  state- 
ments and  estimates  of  expenditures  for  running 
expenses  that  go  before  the  public,  in  which  the 
cost  of  the  library  is  compared  with  that  of  other 
departments  of  service,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  whereas  other  departments  are  kept  open 
for  8  hours  per  diem,  the  library  is  kept  open  for 
12)^  hours  per  diem,  and  also  for  8  hours  on  Sun- 
days and  other  holidays,  making  a  necessary 
proportionate  increase  in  the  cost." 

Lowell,  Mass.  Middlesex  Mechanics'  Assoc. 
Added  926;  total  22,887  (fict.  and  juv.  57$). 

"  During  the  year  the  fiction  has  been  recata- 
loged  with  the  Cutter  alphabetic  numbers,  and  a 
new  shelf-list  of  biography  has  been  made  so 
that  this  department  can  be  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner  bringing  all  biographies  of  the  same  per- 
son together,  which  was  impossible  by  the  old 
fixed  location  system.  Attention  must  again  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  books  are  depreciating 
in  value  by  reason  of  imperfect  ventilation.  The 
heat  in  the  galleries  is  so  intense  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  person  to  remain  there  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  The  heat  not  only 
seriously  injures  the  bindings,  but  renders  the 
paper  so  brittle  that  it  breaks  at  a  touch." 

Maiden  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (isth  rpt.)  Added  1849; 
total  21,340;  issued  72,677  (fict.  76.42  #);  no. 
cardholders,  3138;  receipts  $9500.12;  expenses 
$6934.36.  Issued  through  delivery  station  4406. 
Sunday  attendance  (for  10  months)  6447. 

There  has  been  established  in  the  reading-room 
"a  small  catalog  case  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  current  numbers  of  the  magazines  and  reviews 
on  file  are  indexed;"  it  has  been  found  of  much 
practical  use.  During  the  year  the  most  popular 
periodicals  will  be  put  in  circulation,  to  be  re- 
tained for  three  days  only. 

Memphis,     Tenn.      Cossitt    Z.      The    Cossitt 


Library  building  was  formally  dedicated  on  the 
evening  of  April  12.  As  already  noted,  the 
building  is  the  gift  of  the  late  F:  H.  Cossitt,  of 
New  York,  who  left  $75,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  library.  The  building,  with  furniture, 
has  cost  $84.631.02.  There  is  a  book  fund  of 
$5000  which  is  yet  unused.  The  running  ex- 
penses, estimated  at  $5000,  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
city. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  P.  L.  (3d  rpt.)  Added 
14,417  ;  total  61,992;  issued  357,172;  shelf  per- 
mits 493;  expense,  central  library  $45,254.50, 
branches  and  stations  $13,310.21. 

"  As  to  the  general  management  of  the  library 
and  its  branches  little  change  has  been  made. 
Freedom  of  access  to  books,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers, a  feature  which  has  characterized  this 
library  from  its  opening,  is  allowed  as  heretofore. 
The  practice  had  prevailed  of  permitting  the  pub- 
lic to  go  into  the  book-rooms  at  certain  hours 
under  no  restrictions  whatever.  This  privilege 
was  curtailed  in  April.  At  present  none  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  shelves  without  a  librarian's  permit. 
Such  permits,  however,  have  been  liberally  given, 
being  accorded  without  question  to  all  persons 
of  mature  years  who  give  evidence  of  a  serious 
literary  purpose.  The  dangers  and  inconven- 
iences arising  from  the  presence  of  the  public  in 
the  alcoves  have  so  far  proved  to  be  slight.  The 
mutilation  of  the  beautiful  mediaeval  hymnal, 
one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  library,  at  one 
time  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  while  in 
our  possession,  turns  out  to  have  been  done  be- 
fore it  came  into  our  hands.  Now  and  then 
there  have  been  thefts  to  a  small  amount,  and  in 
a  few  instances  books  have  been  handled  ruthless- 
ly. We  have  suffered  less,  however,  than  many 
libraries  in  which  the  rules  as  to  access  are  strict; 
and  the  advantages  of  our  unrestricted  policy  far 
outweigh  any  perils  or  inconveniences  that  beset 
it." 

Nashua,  N.  H.  On  September  2,  1892,  Mrs. 
M..  A.  Hunt  and  her  daughter  Miss  M.  .  E.  Hunt, 
both  of  Nashua,  offered  to  give  to  the  town  the 
sum  of  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  public  library 
building  as  a  memorial  of  J:  M.  Hunt.  A 
condition  of  the  gift  was  that  the  city  should 
within  a  reasonable  time  provide  a  suitable  lot 
for  the  building,  the  location  to  be  selected  by  a 
joint  committee  appointed  by  the  town  govern- 
ment and  the  library  trustees.  The  gift  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  conditions  assented  to  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  Since  then  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  securing  a  site,  and  the  subject  has  for  6 
months  been  a  centre  of  controversy  between  the 
city  council  and  the  library  board.  At  one  time 
it  was  feared  the  gift  would  be  withdrawn,  but 
the  outcome  of  the  contest  is  a  suit  brought 
by  prominent  citizens  to  compel  the  city  to  carry 
out  its  part  of  the  contract  entered  into  when  the 
gift  was  accepted. 


New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (sgth  rpt.)  Added 
1212  ;  total  39,588  ;  issued  53,104  (fict.  10.2  #), 
on  Sunday  3735. 

"  This  library  should  be  built  up  emphati- 
cally in  the  interests  of  young  men.  While  most 
of  the  libraries  of  the  city  must  to  some  extent 
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duplicate  the  same  works,  it  would  be  wiser  and 
more  economical  if  there  should  be  a  differentia- 
tion in  reference  to  certain  other  classes  of  works. 
The  Astor  Library  is  rich  in  its  department  of 
Egyptology,  and  no  library  in  this  city  need 
compete  with  it  in  this  respect.  Columbia  College 
has  probably  the  finest  collection  of  works  on 
botany  in  this  country,  except  Harvard  College, 
and  there  is  no  call  for  a  competitor  here.  Such 
a  library  as  this  requires  works  on  civil  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  engineering,  electrical  science, 
medicine,  manufactures,  economics,  designing, 
decorating,  architecture,  business  methods,  com- 
merce, Bible  study,  and  character-building." 

"  Each  week  from  the  files  of  our  reading- 
rooms  there  has  been  sent  to  28  army  posts  and 
naval  stations  an  average  of  817  papers  and  mag- 
azines. The  association  has  been  carrying  on 
this  work  of  distributing  reading-matter  to  the 
army  and  navy  for  the  past  18  years.  If  the 
government  would  permit  the  association  to 
send  their  surplus  reading-matter  free  of  postage 
to  the  army  and  navy,  many  associations  would 
undoubtedly  aid  in  the  work." 

"  The  books  of  the  library  are  cataloged  un- 
der author,  subject,  and  title,  if  necessary  ;  ref- 
erences are  frequently  made  from  important 
subjects  treated  of  in  a  book,  and  cross-references 
are  also  made  ;  still  there  is  a  vast  unexplored 
field  which  the  catalog  does  not  reveal.  An  art 
student  who  has  a  composition  to  prepare  wishes 
to  find  the  costume  of  a  peasant  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  ;  the  catalog  can  give  but  little 
help,  patient  search  is  the  only  remedy.  Some- 
times an  illustration  of  a  particular  flower,  or 
animal,  is  wanted,  and  a  half  hour  may  be  spent 
in  the  search.  At  one  time  a  young  man  is  per- 
plexed in  his  pursuit  of  information  on  a  question 
he  is  to  debate  ;  at  another  it  is  a  '  curious 
question'  in  history  or  literature  that  he  must 
solve.  Time  is  well  spent,  it  is  believed,  in 
affording  this  kind  of  assistance.  In  the  future 
it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  labor  thus  spent  by 
indexing  in  a  book  the  information  obtained  by 
these  special  researches.  The  index  will  record 
the  subject,  work,  volume,  and  page." 

Newark  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (4th  rpt.)  Added 
5098;  total  35,937;  issued  272,347  (fict.  80.3$). 

"  The  novels  are  of  such  character  that  no  per- 
manent injury  can  come  from  reading  them.  No 
trashy  books  are  on  the  shelves  ;  if  readers  must 
take  fiction,  they  are  sure  to  get  the  best  of  the 
kind. 

"  Of  all  the  books  in  the  library  only  969  have 
never  been  taken  out,  and  of  these  over  400  have 
been  bulletined  less  than  two  months.  A  list  of 
these  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is  believed  that  such 
a  course  will  result  in  circulating  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  books. 

"  The  9  delivery  stations  opened  Sept.  i, 
1891,  and  operated  for  5  months  were,  for  in- 
sufficient patronage,  discontinued  Jan.  31,  1892. 
13,772  v.  were  circulated,  giving  an  average  of 
2754  v-  Per  month,  at  a  cost  of  4^  cents  per  v. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  maintaining  7  stations,  in  1890 
issued  18,793  v.,  or  an  average  of  1581  per  month. 
The  amount  paid  keepers  and  express  company 


was  $844.11,  making  the  cost  of  delivery  about 
4^  cents  per  volume." 

The  librarian  is  in  favor  of  trying  the  experi- 
ment again,  and  suggests  using  the  horse-car 
service  to  reduce  the  expense. 

"  During  the  year  lists  of  books  in  the  library 
on  the  following  subjects  were  prepared:  Arbor 
Day,  Cathedrals,  Columbus  and  the  discovery 
of  America,  Education,  Egyptian  art,  Haw- 
thorne, Lamb,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Memorial 
Day,  Mythology,  Scott,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson, 
and  Whittier.  After  each  list  was  furnished,  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  supplying 
the  demand.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Ar- 
bor Day,  Columbus,  and  Scott  literature." 

Free  access  to  the  shelves  in  all  departments 
except  fiction  has  been  given  within  the  last  6 
weeks.  A  university  extension  course  has  also 
been  begun. 

The  librarian  shows  that  the  shelving  is  ex- 
hausted, that  no  additions  could  make  the  pres- 
ent building  serve  more  than  13  years,  asks  fora 
new  building  that  will  serve  at  least  50  years, 
and  adds:  "  Such  an  edifice  should  be  centrally 
located,  but  off  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  ac- 
cessible from  two  streets.  Architectural  effect 
should  give  place  to  utility.  It  should  be  well 
lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated,  and  of  fire-proof 
construction.  It  should  contain  a  stack-room 
(capable  of  extension),  administrative-rooms, 
public  catalog-room,  reading-rooms,  reference- 
rooms,  study-rooms,  bindery,  repair-room  and 
art  gallery." 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  long  report  of  the 
president  (19  pp.).  defending  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  trustees  in  the  matter  of  the  in- 
tended purchase  of  a  lot  for  a  new  building. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added 
340;  total  12,109;  issued  54.855  (fict.  52.5  #i 
juv.  26.4  #).  "  The  circulation  of  adult  fiction 
has  been  more  than  2  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
the  previous  year,  while  in  the  children's  depart- 
ment there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  3 
per  cent.,  owing  largely  to  the  record  of  volumes 
loaned  to  teachers  and  pupils  for  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Figures  show  only  a  small  part  of 
the  real  use  of  the  library  in  this  department, 
as  there  is  seldom  a  day  in  which  teachers  and 
pupils  are  not  in  the  library  looking  up  subjects 
in  relation  to  their  school-work,  so  that  not  a 
small  part  of  the  books  taken  by  the  children  for 
home-reading  are  biographies,  histories,  travel, 
and  books  upon  electricity,  botany,  and  astrono- 
my, which  are  written  in  such  an  interesting  and 
attractive  manner  as  to  amuse  as  well  as  in- 
struct." 

Oakland  (Cal.)  F.  L.  Added  2464 ;  total 
23,083  ;  cardholders  4773-  The  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  retiring  board  of  trus- 
tees : 

"  Whereas,  Henry  Peterson,  librarian  of  the 
Oakland  Free  Library,  has  shown  untiring  zeal 
and  industry  in  the  general  work  of  the  library, 
and  especially  in  the  indexing,  recording,  stamp- 
ing, and  placing  on  the  shelves,  ready  for  public 
use,  in  less  than  one  week,  more  than  1200  vol- 
umes, the  largest  number  of  books  ever  received 
by  the  library  at  one  time,  and 
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"  Whereas,  The  recent  valuable  changes  in  the 
library,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  se- 
curing access  to  the  books,  are  due  to  his  sug- 
gestions and  aid, 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  retiring  trustees  of 
the  Oakland  Free  Library,  express  our  satisfac- 
tion and  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Peterson,  and  fur- 
ther commend  him  to  the  incoming  board  for  his 
general  efficiency." 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  P.  L.  (ist  rpt.)  Added  387  ; 
total  1412;  issued  7354.  "April  2,  1892,  we 
opened  this  room  to  the  reading  public.  We 
enter  upon  our  second  year  with  large  hope,  with 
more  confidence  in  ourselves  and  more  confi- 
dence in  the  public. 

"  There  is  a  card  catalog  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  authors  and  placed  in  boxes,  which 
can  be  used  in  the  library,  and  which  is  kept  up 
to  date." 

Pennsylvania,  University  of.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  library  contains  110,000  bound  v.  and  con- 
siderably more  than  that  number  of  unbound  v. 
and  pamphlets.  It  comprises  a  fine  collection  of 
public  documents.  $25,000  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Jos.  Wharton  as  an  endowment  fund  for 
the  perpetual  increase  of  the  library  of  eco- 
nomic science.  The  new  library  building  has 
been  completed,  and  is  open  daily,  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p,m. 
The  library  is  free  to  the  public  for  reference 
use. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  second  free  public  li- 
brary under  the  management  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic education  was  opened  on  April  10  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  South  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Broad 
and  Federal  Streets.  H:  R.  Edmunds,  chairman 
of  the  library  committee,  opened  the  exercises. 
He  related  the  history  of  the  movement  to  es- 
tablish free  libraries  throughout  the  city,  and 
spoke  of  the  one  opened  some  months  ago  as  an 
indication  of  the  success  of  the  plan.  The  plan 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  numerous  li- 
braries in  every  section  of  the  city,  the  one 
opened  being  No.  2. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Steps  are  being  taken 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  for  which  purpose  $250,000  was 
bequeathed  by  the  late  George  S.  Pepper.  An 
appeal  signed  by  20  influential  citizens  has  been 
issued  asking  contributions  for  the  free  library. 
A  charter  has  been  obtained,  and  it  is  intended 
that  a  suitable  location  for  the  central  building 
of  the  library  on  a  commanding  site  shall  be 
purchased,  and  a  handsome  building  erected  on 
it.  The  library  will  be  open  without  charge  to 
residents  of  the  city,  and  they  will  be  allowed  to 
take  books  away  under  proper  regulations. 
Branch  libraries  will  be  established  in  the  outly- 
ing districts  of  the  city.  It  is  proposed  that  a 
board  of  25  trustees  shall  look  after  the  institu- 
tion's interests.  5  of  the  trustees  shall  be  ex- 
officio,  14  will  be  charter  members,  who  will  per- 
petuate their  own  membership,  as  vacancies 
may  occur,  by  choice  of  a  majority  of  their  own 
number.  The  remaining  5  trustees  will  be  the 
choice  of  an  association  which  has  been  formed 


as  an  auxiliary  to  the  chartered  body.  The  fee 
for  membership  will  be  an  annual  payment  of  $5. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Vassar  College  L.  Early 
in  April  the  library  was  transferred  to  the  fire- 
proof annex  of  the  main  building.  The  new 
quarters  are  handsome  and  spacious  ;  the  shelves 
are  of  iron  framework,  and  the  library  is  one  of 
the  3  in  the  United  States  which  have  grooved 
shelving.  The  capacity  is  about  40,000  v.  with- 
out the  additional  galleries  which  can  be  put  in 
when  required  ;  at  present  the  library  possesses 
20,000  v. 

Rutland '(Vt.)  F.  L.  Added  861  ;  total  7723  ; 
issued  48,514  (fict.  69.79  £)  ;  av.  Sunday  attend- 
ance 16  ;  periodicals  taken  47  ;  receipts  $4343.63  ; 
expenses  $3856.38. 

"The  Fletcher  Library  (Burlington)  shelves 
21,000  volumes  to  our  7000.  Yet  its  yearly  circu- 
lation is  only  800  more  than  ours.  In  other 
words,  our  7000  books  do  nearly  three  times  the 
work  of  their  21,000." 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  the  city  election  on  April 
i  the  free  library  charter  amendment  was  car- 
ried by  an  enormous  majority.  Plans  are  now 
being  perfected  for  the  establishment  of  the  li- 
brary free  to  the  public.  This  cannot  be  done, 
however,  until  Jan.  i,  1894,  as  there  will  be  no 
funds  available  before  that  time.  By  the  terms 
of  the  amendment  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  taxes 
now  collected  will  be  set  aside  for  library  support. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  library's  exhibit  for 
the  World's  Fair  consists  of  3  water-color  sketches 
of  the  building,  i  exterior,  2  interior  ;  3  frames 
of  plans,  being  plans  of  each  floor  and  2  floors 
of  a  proposed  enlargement  ;  an  album  contain- 
ing 10  photographs  of  the  building  and  furniture, 
a  scrap-book  of  blanks  and  cards  used  in  library 
administration,  a  set  of  finding-lists  and  supple- 
ments, reports,  bulletins,  and  high-school  cata- 
logue, making  in  all  6  volumes  handsomely 
bound  in  full  crushed  levant  morocco  ;  4  volumes 
as  samples  of  the  regular  style  of  binding;  a 
magazine  binder,  and  a  copy  of  "  Reading  for 
the  young  "  with  call-marks  filled  in  as  supplied 
to  the  public  schools.  The  whole  is  designed  to 
show  the  building  and  methods  of  a  public  library 
in  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants  located  in  a  build- 
ing altered  from  a  dwelling-house. 

Santa  Monica,  Cal.  On  the  evening  of  April 
7  the  library  was  opened  free  to  the  public.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  members  of  the  board 
of  directors,  the  town  trustees,  and  by  Miss  Tessa 
L.  Kelso,  librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles  P.  L. 
Dewey  classification  and  shelf-lists  were  made  by 
Miss  Florence  Thornburg,  a  graduate  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Library  Training  Class.  Miss  Elfie 
Mosse  is  librarian.  The  town,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1800,  appropriates,  from  the  tax  levy, 
$1300  yearly  for  library  support.  There  are 
2000  volumes  in  the  library. 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (23d  rpt.)  Added 
548;  total  14,852;  issued  16.970  (fict.  41.92$; 
juv.  21.13$);  receipts  $2238.30;  expenses 
$2080.37. 

"  Our  town  contains  the  largest,  best  equipped, 
and  most  complete  library  of  any  town  of  equal 
population  in  New  England.  In  Rhode  Island 
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only  the  city  of  Providence  has  a  larger  free  li- 
brary than  Southbridge.  No  city  or  town  in  Ver- 
mont has  a  free  library  equal  to  ours  ;  and  in 
New  Hampshire  only  three  cities  have  larger 
libraries  than  we  possess." 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  A.  Added  3590  ; 
total  79,575  ;  home  use  137,731  (fict.  and  juv. 
102,034)  ;  lib.  use  28,949  not  incl.  dictionaries, 
etc.,  and  alcove  use,  which  is  considerable  ;  Sun- 
day use  1330 ;  Sunday  visitors,  3703. 

14,000  persons,  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire 
population,  hold  cards  for  drawing  books. 

For  a  new  building  on  the  property  adjoining 
the  present  library  lot  recently  purchased  the 
subscriptions  already  made  amount  to  $20,000 
and  $7000  more  is  reasonably  assured.  $5000 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Haile,  of  Springfield.  The 
Springfield  Republican  says  "  that  a  considera- 
tion that  had  great  weight  with  her  in  deciding 
to  give  this  sum  now  was  the  devoted  labor  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Rice  in  building  up  the  library.  This 
was  one  of  the  things  that  counted  in  overbearing 
the  modest  reluctance  of  Dr.  Rice  to  have  his 
name  attached  to  the  building  which  is  first  to  be 
erected.  The  proposal  to  name  this  addition 
'  The  William  Rice  Building'  will  meet  with  the 
warm  approval  of  the  community.  Certainly 
there  is  no  one  man,  and  no  half-dozen  men,  to 
whom  the  growth  and  usefulness  and  future 
prospects  of  the  library  are  equally  indebted.  It 
is  in  large  measure  his  creation.  It  was  charac- 
teristic for  him  to  utter  a  deprecatory  speech 
when  the  proposal  was  made." 

Topeka,  Kan.  The  Advocate  Publishing  Co., 
Topeka,  proposes  to  establish  a  system  of  travel- 
ling libraries  throughout  Kansas,  and  has  issued 
a  prospectus  requesting  gifts  of  books  from  pub- 
lishers for  that  purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  form 
an  "Advocate  Library  Association,"  with  branch 
"library  circles"  in  different  towns.  Yearly 
dues  of  $1.50  are  to  be  charged. 

Watertown  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (25th  rpt.) 
Added  778 ;  total  21,472 ;  issued  35,101  (fict. 
and  juv.  6r.  %).  The  report  contains  the  nth 
supplement  to  the  2d  catalog,  also  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  first  25  years  (19  pp.),  2  plans, 
an  exterior  and  an  interior  view. 

The  librarian  calls  for  a  complete  printed  dic- 
tionary catalog  or  else  a  second  volume  for  the 
catalog  which  shall  contain  the  n  supplements 
in  a  single  alphabet,  and  a  rearrangement  of 
the  books. 

"While  I  would  make  such  a  radical  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  books  that  one  could  not 
find  a  volume  by  the  old  method,  I  would  make 
the  change  in  so  gradual  and  orderly  a  method 
and  with  such  intermediate  helps  to  readers  that 
they  would  at  once  begin,  if  allowed  access  to 
the  shelves,  to  find  books  more  certainly  and 
more  quickly  than  by  the  old  method.  Then, 
too,  the  librarians  or  the  student  would  find  all 
the  books  on  a  given  subject  massed  together." 

Increased  room  for  readers  is  also  needed. 
"  With  all  the  increase  of  means  of  usefulness  in 
the  public  library,  I  apprehend  that  the  living 
librarian  will  become  only  still  more  useful.  The 
librarians  will  be  of  more  use  than  any  and  all 
machinery,  so  long  as  with  patience  and  intelli- 


gence they  endeavor  conscientiously  to  meet  all 
the  varied  wants  of  those  who  come  for  help. 
Still  the  public  with  the  aids  advocated  will  be 
more  independent  in  its  use  of  books  and  will 
derive  greater  satisfaction  in  the  greater  freedom 
possible." 

Weymouth,  Mass.  Tufts  Z.  Added  701  ; 
total  not  stated  ;  issued  60,194  (of  which  2566 
were  on  teachers'  cards  and  28,250  through 
agencies)  ;  issue  of  fiction  and  juveniles  71.7$. 
A  new  catalog  is  called  for,  to  replace  the  origi- 
nal finding-list  and  the  26  bulletins.  The  library 
has  moved  into  its  new  building. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Osterhout  F.  L.  The 
school-list  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bulletin 
was  very  popular  and  has  been  issued  in  book 
form  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  teachers,  and 
copies  sent  to  all  in  the  city.  Probably  as  in 
part  the  result  the  circulation  in  February  was 
looo  more  than  in  Feb.,  1892,  and  the  fiction 
per  cent,  was  only  65.  The  March  Bulletin  has 
a  letter  from  a  teacher  urging  on  other  teachers 
the  use  of  the  library. 

Winona  (Minn.)  F.  P.  L.  Added  854 ;  total 
9599,  lost  5^ ;  issued  41,010  (fict.  22,198).  There 
are  851  male  book-borrowers  and  1234  female. 
I5.95O  persons  visited  the  library  during  the 
year,  of  whom  917  came  on  Sunday. 

FOREIGN. 

Birmingham  (Eng.)  F.  Z.  (3151  rpt.)  Added 
10,280  ;  total  179,510  ;  Issued  976,995. 

Hamilton  (Can.)  P.  Z.  In  regard  to  access 
to  the  shelves  the  library  committee  recommend 
"  that  the  librarian  be  empowered  discretion- 
ally  to  admit  to  the  shelves  persons  who  may 
wish  to  consult  books  on  some  special  subject  ; 
but  that  young  people  under  14  be  excluded 
from  this  privilege  ;  that  no  one  be  admitted  to 
the  fiction  and  juvenile  shelves,  and  that  the 
privilege  of  admission  to  the  other  shelves  may 
be  suspended  during  busy  hours  and  at  other 
times  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  librarian." 

Leeds  (Eng.)  P.  L.  According  to  Librarian 
Yates,  as  quoted  in  a  recent  newspaper  inter- 
view, one-half  of  the  books  borrowed  from  the  li- 
brary are  works  of  fiction,  "  under  which  heading 
we  include  fiction,  poetry,  and  the  drama.  Works 
by  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lytton,  Lever,  George 
Eliot,  and  so  on,  are  most  in  demand,  but  such 
a  course  of  reading  has  this  effect  :  That  all 
ephemeral  literature  nowadays  almost  always 
leads  to  more  solid  literature,  and  you  would  be 
surprised  to  find  how  often  we  are  asked  to  ad- 
vise a  class  of  book,  and  how  quickly  and  per- 
sistently that  advice  is  followed  up  and  carried 
out. 

"With  ordinary  care  we  can  issue  a  book 
something  like  400  times  before  we  consider  it 
unfit  to  be  lent  out  any  more  ;  after  that  we  pre- 
sent them  to  the  workhouses  and  hospitals,  and 
they  are  never  allowed  to  leave  those  premises, 
and  have  proved  a  boon." 
Leicester,  Eng.  HERNE,  F.  S.  History  of  the 

Town  Library  and  of  the  Permanent  Library, 

Leicester.     Leicester,  1892.     280  p.  8°. 
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librarians. 


BURSCH  —  GABIE.  On  April  20,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Daniel  F.  W.  Bursch,  recently  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Public  Library, 
was  married  to  Miss  Ida  H.  H.  Gabie,  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

PLUMMKR,  Miss  Mary  W.,  librarian  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  Free  Library, 
will  be  in  Chicago  during  the  month  of  May,  as 
curator  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute. 

THWAITES,  Reuben  Gold,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  has  just  written 
"  Our  cycling  tour  in  England,  from  Canter- 
bury to  Dartmoor  Forest  and  back  by  way  of 
Bath,  Oxford,  and  the  Thames  valley,"  which  is 
published  by  McClurg.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
experiences  of  Mr.  Thwaites  and  his  wife,  who 
visited  England  in  the  spring  of  1891,  and  went 
over  the  route  indicated  in  the  title  on  bicycles. 


Cataloging  ana  Classification. 


BIBI.IOTHECA  AMERICANA,  1893  :  catalogue  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  re- 
lating to  America  ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
Rob.  Clarke  &  Co.'s  historical  publications. 
Cin.,  O.,  Rob.  Clarke  &  Co.,  1893.  4+72  p. 
O.  cl.,  net,  $i  ;  pap.,  50  c. 
A  priced  catalog,  classified  under  subjects,  of 

books  relating  to  America. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  The 
Library  Bulletin  for  March  contains  a  list  of  the 
"  Periodicals  in  the  University  Library  included 
in  Poole's  index  and  supplements ; "  besides  a 
classified  "list  of  additions,  Oct.,  iSga-Jan., 
1893." 

DENIS,  L.  Le  catalogue  de  labibliotheque  der 
Claude  Blondeau.  Mamers,  imp.  Fleury  et 
Daugin.  3  p.  8°. 

DOBBERT,  E.,and GROHMANN,  W.  Katalog  der 
Bibliothek  der  Koniglichen  Akademie  der 
Kiinste  in  Berlin.  Herausgegeben  von  der 
Koniglichen  Akademie  der  Ktlnste.  Berlin, 
A.  Asher  &  Co.  31  +  576  p.  8°.  10  m. 

EHRHARD,  ALB.  Zur  Catalogisirung  der  klein- 
eren  Bestande  der  griechischer  Handschriften 
in  Italien.  (Pp.  189-218  of  Centralbl.  f. 
BiM.t  Apr.,  Mai.) 

GAUDIN,  L.  Catalogue  de  la  bibliotheque  de  la 
ville  de  Montpellier  (dite  du  Musee  Fabre) 
Sciences  et  arts.  3"  partie.  Table  alphabe- 
tique.  Montpellier,  imp.  Grollier  pere,  1893. 
1165-1338  p.  8°. 

MARTINI,  E.  Prefetto  della  Biblioteca  Naz.  dl 
Brera.  Catalogo  di  manoscritti  Greci  esistenti 


nelle  biblioteche  Italiane.     V.  I,  parte  I.     Mi- 
lan, Ulr.  Hoepli,  1893.     O.     8.50  lire. 
NEW  HAVEN  (Ct.)  P.   L.   Catalogue.      Part  2, 
January,  1893.     Books  for  young  people  :  in 
three  alphabetical  lists,     in  p.  O.  pap. 
Printed  by  the  linotype  process  ;  it  consists  of 
alphabetical  subject,  title,  and  author  lists.     The 
books   have   been    carefully   selected,   and    are 
adapted  to  readers  of  from  10  to  20   years   of 
age.     The  subject-list  is  comprehensive  and  use- 
ful. 

NEW  YORK  F.  C.  L.     Catalogue  of  the  English 
books.     N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1892.     205  p.  O.  pap. 
A    classed    catalog,    with    author-index    and 
subject-index.     Books   recommended  for  young 
people  are  starred.     English  fiction  and  juvenile 
fiction  are  given  separately  in  author-lists   and 
title-lists.     An  "  index  to  biography  "  is  included 
in  the  author-index. 

Class  list  of  history,  biography, 

and  travel.  Oct.,  1892.  no  p.  O.  pap. 

Class-list  of  literature,  including 

fiction.  Oct.,  1892.  164  p.  O.  pap. 


Class-list  of   literature,   including 

juvenile  fiction.     Oct.,  1892.     58  p.  O.  pap. 


Class  list  of  philosophy,  religion, 

social  and  political  science,  philology,  natural 
science,  useful  and  fine  arts,  amusements  and 
sports.  Oct.,  1892.  36  p.  O.  pap. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  MONTH- 
LY. The  supplement  to  the  April  issue  contains 
a  classified  "sight-seeing  table"  of  New  York 
City,  compiled  by  Miss  M  .  W.  Plummer,  libra- 
rian, for  the  use  of  the  library  classes  and  the 
students  in  the  institute.  It  is  arranged  in  tab- 
ulated form,  dividing  the  city  into  five  districts  ; 
the  various  points  of  interest  are  classified  under 
the  headings  of  Art,  Education,  Philanthropy, 
Historic  interest,  Libraries,  Churches,  Restau- 
rants, Shops,  Miscellaneous.  No  buildings  have 
been  noted  except  such  as  can  be  visited,  and 
whenever  necessary  hours  of  admission  are  stated. 
The  plan  is  well  arranged,  thoroughly  practica- 
ble, and  includes  the  chief  centres  of  artistic,  his- 
toric, literary,  and  general  interest. 

The  SALEM  P.  L.  BULLETIN  completes  its  first 
volume  with  the  April  number.  A  title-page, 
table  of  contents,  and  index  have  been  printed, 
and  are  supplied  to  all  readers  who  desire  them, 
so  that  back  numbers  of  the  bulletin  may  be  bound 
and  made  available  as  catalogs.  The  April  bul- 
letin contains  a  classed  reading-list  on  "  Summer 
sports;"  the  special  reading-list  of  "French 
history"  is  concluded,  covering  the  period  from 
1856-1893  ;  and  a  list  of  French  "historical  fic- 
tion" is  given  for  the  period  1789-1870. 

SCHWEIZERISCHES     GEMEINNIJTZIGE      GESELL- 

SCHAFT.  Jugend-  und  volksschriften-Katalog. 
Herausgegeben  von  der  beauftragten  Spezial- 
Kommission.  Zurich,  Ed.  Leemann,  1893. 
122  p.  8°.  50  m. 
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The  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  LIBRARY  BULLETIN 
for  March  continues  its  list  of  French  books  from 
Saint  Amand  to  Turgot. 

Tokio,  IMPERIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  JAPAN.  Classi- 
fied catalogue  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  books. 
In  Japanese  type.  Tokio,  1892.  Thick  O. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
N.  Y.  State  Travelling  Library,  no.  i,  finding 
list.  [Albany,  1893.]  22  p.  T. 

—  Trav.  Lib.,  no.  10,  finding-list.  [Albany, 
1893.]  18  p.  T. 

CHANGED    TITLES. 

"  A  new  lease  of  life,"  by  Edmond  About, 
Laird  &  Lee,  Chic.,  1893,  is  the  same  as  "  The 
man  with  the  broken  ear,"  by  Edmond  About, 
Leypoldt  &  Holt,  N.  Y.,  1869.— W.  T.  PEOPLES. 

"  Gerfaut,"  a  novel  by  Charles  de  Bernard, 
tr.  fr.  the  French  by  A.  A.  Page,  published 
by  Laird  &  Lee,  Chic.,  1893,  is  the  same  as  "  A 
fatal  passion  ;  or,  Gerfaut,"  by  Charles  de 
Bernard,  tr.  fr.  the  4ist  Paris  edition  by  O. 
Vibeur,  and  published  by  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1874. —  W.  T.  PEOPLES. 

"  Voodoo  tales,"  by  M..  A.  Owen,  Putnam, 
1893,  is  issued  in  London  by  Unwin  as  "  Old 
Rabbit,  the  Voodoo,  and  other  sorcerers,"  by 
M..  A.  Owen.  — JOHN  EDMANDS. 

"The  father  of  his  country:  a  young  folks' 
life  of  George  Washington,  first  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  Henry  C.  Watson,"  in  the 
Daring  deeds  series,  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
is  identical  except  in  title  with  "  The  patriot  boy, 
and  how  he  became  the  father  of  his  country:  a 
life  of  George  Washington  for  young  folks  " 
[anon.],  in  the  Famous  boy  series  of  same  pub- 
lishers.—  W.  K.  STETSON. 

FULL  NAMES. 

Smith,  J:  Canchois  (The  culmination  of  the 
science  of  logic,  1888). 

The  following  are  supplied  by  Harvard  College  Library: 

Alden,  Edmund  Kimball  (The  world's  repre- 
sentative assemblies  of  to-day)  ; 

Collum,  R:  Strader  (History  of  the  United 
States  marine  corps) ; 

Gambrall,  Theodore  C:  (Studies  in  the  civil,  so- 
cial, and  ecclesiastical  history  of  early  Mary- 
land) ; 

Harris,  H:  R:  (Phillips  Brooks,  his  character 
and  teachings)  ; 

Landsberg,  Moses  Gercon  (History  of  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Jews  in  Russia)  ; 

Mason,  Eveleen  Laura  (Hiero-Salem  :  the  vis- 
ion of  peace)  ; 

Reeve,  C:  Howell  (The  prison  question)  ; 

Wenner,  G:  Unangst  (Christian  worship.  An 
historical  sketch) ; 

Woodbridge,  S:  Homer  (The  heating  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  buildings  of  the  Mass.  Institute 
of  Technology) ; 

Veeder,  Major  Albert  (The  zodiacal  light). 


liibliogvafn. 


ALTPREUSSISCHE  Bibliographic  fiir  1891,  nebst 
Erganzungen  zu  f riiheren  Jahren.  Beiiagcheft 
zur  Altpreussischen  Monatsschrift,  Jahrgang 
19,  1892.  KOnigsberg  I.  Pr.,  Ferd.  Beyer's 
Buchh.,  1892.  56  p.  8°.  2.80  m. 

BARDWELL,  WILLIS  D.,  contributed  to  The 
Independent  for  March  2,  1893,  an  article  on  the 
"  Literature  of  electricity." 

BRAUNSBERGER'S  "  Entstehung  und  erste  en- 
twicklung  de  Katechismen  des  seligen  Petrus 
Canisius  aus  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu,  Freiburg  i. 
Br.,  Herder'sche  Verlagshandlung,  12+187  P-  '• 
8°,  contains  in  the  notes  a  full  bibliographical  ap- 
paratus. 

BROWN,  Horatio  F.     Venice.     N.  Y.,  Putnam, 

1893.     18+484  p.  O.  cl.,  $4.50. 

Contains  a  15-p.  list  of  books  on  the  history  of 
Venice. 

CLEMENT,  J.  H.  Inventaire  archeologique  et 
bibliographique  des  communes  du  departe- 
ment  de  1'Allier,  avec  des  nombreuses  planch- 
es dans  le  texte  et  hors  texte.  Canton  de 
Bourbon  -  1'Archambault.  Moulins,  imp.  Au- 
claire.  14+196  p.  8°. 

COMPAYRE,   Gabriel.      Abelard  and  the  origin 
and    early  history  of    universities.      N.   Y., 
Scribner,  1893.     c.     11+315  p.  D.  (The  great 
educators  ser.)  cl.,  net,  $i. 
Includes  a  bibliography  (3  p.)  of  works  relating 

to  the  general  history  of  universities. 

COSSA.     Introduzione  allo  Studio  dell*    Econo- 

mico  Politica.     Milan,  1893. 

"  The  new  edition  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
as  well  as  greatly  enlarged.  The  number  of  au- 
thors mentioned  is  increased  from  about  700  to 
over  2000.  Apart  from  this  marked  enrichment 
of  material,  there  are  noticeable  improvements 
in  classification.  A  subject- index,  in  addition  to 
the  index  of  names,  would  render  more  accessible 
to  the  reader  the  wealth  of  special  studies  men- 
tioned. Prof.  Cossa  has  placed  all  students  un- 
der the  greatest  obligation  by  this  truly  masterly 
work.  The  thoughtful  reader  cannot  rise  from 
a  perusal  of  it  without  being  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  instructive  past,  the  present 
vigor,  and  the  splendid  future  of  economic  sci- 
ence." —  The  Nation. 

DRAMARD,  E.     Bibliographic  de  la  bibliographic 
generate  du  droit  Franjais  et  etranger.     Paris, 
Larose  &  Forccl,  1893.     122  p.  8°. 
From   the  Repertoire  giniral  et  alphabet,  du 

droit  Franfais. 

ENGLISH  catalogue  of  books  for  1892:  a  list  of 
books  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  1892  ;  with  their  sizes,  prices,  and  publish, 
ers'  names  ;  also  of  the  principal  books  pub- 
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lished  in  the  United  States  in  one  alphabet  ; 
~with  an  index  to  subjects :  a  continuation  of 
the  London  and  British  catalogues.  N.  Y., 
Office  of  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  1893.  144 
p.  O.  pap.,  $i  50. 

GROWOLL,  A.  The  profession  of  bookselling. 
Pt.  I.  N.  Y.,  Office  of  The  Publishers"  Week- 
ly, 1893.  c.  7+65  p.  O.  bds.,  net,  $2. 
We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Growoll's 
"  Bookseller's  Library,"  forming  a  portion  of 
his  "  Profession  of  Bookselling,"  which  has  just 
been  published.  Bookselling  implies  book- 
buying,  and  this  very  complete  and  thorough 
manual  cannot  therefore  fail  to  be  of  value  to 
all  librarians.  Many  chapters  indeed  might  serve 
as  well  for  a  library  manual  on  bookbuying  as 
they  do  for  their  present  purpose.  The  direc- 
tions for  tracing  a  book  to  its  publisher,  for 
keeping  track  of  book  orders,  the  use  of  bulletin 
boards,  and  other  subjects,  come  home  very 
strongly  to  the  librarian.  Bacon  said  that 
"  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession."  We 
are  sure  the  bookseller  is  already  so  to  Mr. 
Growoll,  and  so,  too,  must  be  the  larger  book 
world  which  includes  the  librarian  and  the 
reader. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY.  Bibliograph- 
ical contributions,  no.  47.  Ninth  list  of  the 
publications  of  Harvard  University  and  its 
officers,  with  the  chief  publications  on  the 
University,  1891-1892,  by  W:  Hopkins  Til- 
linghast,  assistant  librarian.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
issued  by  the  library  of  Harvard  University, 
1893.  34  p.  O.  pap. 

LANGE,  G.  Inhaltsverzeichniss  fur  die  1861  -90 
erschienenen  dreissig  Jahrgange  der  Zeitscbrift 
des  Koniglich  preussischen  statistischen  Bu- 
reaus, nach  Gegenstanden,  Landern,  und  Ver- 
fassern  geordnet.  Berlin,  Verlagdes  Bureaus, 
1892.  5+596  p.  8°. 

LAURIE,  S.  S.     John  Amos  Comenius,  bishop  of 
the  Moravians,  his  life  and  educational  works. 
Reading  circle  ed.,  with  new  bibliography  with 
photographic  reproductions  from  early  editions 
of  his  works.     Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1892  ['93].     c.     2  -  272  p.  sq.  S.  cl.,  $i. 
MALLET,  C:  E:    The  French  revolution.    N.  Y., 
Scribner,  1893.     9+307  p.  D.  (University  ex- 
tension manuals.)  cl.,  net,  i$i. 
A  comprehensive,  concisely-written  handbook 
of  the  French   Revolution,  especially   designed 
for  students,  possessing  some  knowledge  of  the 
story.     It  contains  a  3-p.  list  of  important  works 
on  the  subject. 

MANNO,  Ant.     Bibliografia  del  barone  D.   Giu- 
seppe  Manno,   con    cenni  biografici.     2*  ed. 
aum.     Como,  A.  Vismara,    1892.     24  p.  16°. 
Port.     50  cent. 
Piccola  collez.  bio-bibliog.  Vismara,  n°  4. 


MEDINA,  J.  T.     La  Imprenta  en  America,  Vi- 

reinato  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.     Epitome,  1705- 

1810.     Santiago  de  Chile,  impreso  en  casa  del 

Autor,  1890.     51  +  80  p.  O. 
—  La  Imprenta  en  Lima.     Epitome,  1584-1810. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  impreso  en  casa  del  Autor, 

1890.     118  p.  O. 

These  two  publications  are  a  part  of  the  series 
of  Senor  Medina,  another  of  which  was  noted  in 
our  isfue  for  July,  1892.  Of  them  The  Library 
says  :  "  These  two  little  books,  each  of  them  pri- 
vately printed  in  an  edition  of  only  50  copies,  are 
intended  to  serve  as  foretastes  of  a  complete  South 
American  bibliography  which  Sefior  Medina  has 
in  preparation.  In  the  La  Plata  volume  there 
are  495  entries,  an  average  of  something  under  5 
to  each  year  ;  in  that  devoted  to  Lima,  1155,  an 
annual  average  of  just  over  5." 

SuAREZ,  Dr.  F.  G.,  contributes  in  no.  48  of  the 
7th  series  of  the  Anales  of  the  University  of  Ec- 
uador(Quito,  July,  1892)  "  a  valuable  Ecuadorian 
bibliography,  supplementary  to  Anrique's  '  No- 
ticia  of  certain  Ecuadorian  publications  prior  to 
1792."  Dr.  Suarez  goes  back  to  1750,  but  de- 
scribes nothing  that  he  has  not  seen  and  exam- 
ined. The  first  title-page  copied  by  him  is  a 
'  Piissima  erga  Dei  Genitricem  Devotio,'  printed 
at  Amato  in  1755,  a  small  i8mo.  24  works  in  all 
are  recorded  in  this  manner." —  The  Nation. 
INDEXES. 

POOLE'S  INDEX  TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  :  the 
second  supplement;  fronr Jan.  i,  1887,  to  Jan. 
I,  1892;  by  W:  I.  Fletcher,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association. 
Bost.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893.  c. 
13+476  p.  O.  cl.,  net,  $8;  shp.,  net,  f  10;  hf. 
mor. ,  net,  $12. 

"  '  The  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out '  ! 
Poole's  index  with  Poole  left  out  —  such  is  the 
case  with  the  present  volume.  Dr.  Poole  has 
found  himself,  during  the  past  year,  so  pressed 
with  other  duties  that  he  withdrew,  for  the  time 
being,  from  this  collaboration,  and  devolved  up- 
on his  associate  all  the  honor  and  emoluments, 
as  well  as  all  the  labors  of  the  present  supple- 
ment. Fortunately  the  burden  was  much  lighter 
this  time  than  five  years  ago,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased amount  of  indexing  which  had  been  done 
for  the  intervening  quarterly  and  annual  issues 
of  the  '  Co-operative  Index,'  which  material  was 
incorporated  in  the  '  copy  '  for  the  present  vol- 
ume by  the  process  of  cutting  up,  re-alphabetiz- 
ing, and  mounting  on  sheets  all  this  printed  mat- 
ter, with  the  insertion  of  the  written  slips  refer- 
ring to  the  additional  periodicals  indexed. 

"  The  total  number  of  volumes  indexed  in  this 
volume  is  1087,  of  which  1026  were  published 
during  the  5  years,  and  61  belong  to  the  6  older 
sets  which  have  now  been  introduced  for  the  first 
time.  Most  prominent  among  such  sets  is  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  [London],  the  en- 
tire 39  volumes  of  which  are  now  first  indexed. 
A  similar  statement  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
Meliora,  the  twelve  volumes  of  which,  published 
from  1858  to  1869,  are  replete  with  valuable  pa- 
pers on  sociological  topics." — Preface. 
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THE  following  announcement  invites  library 
comment  : 

"  Tait,  Sons  &  Co.  announce  that  they  will 
shortly  issue  a  new  series  of  handsomely  illus- 
trated crown  octavos,  comprising  200  titles, 
which  '  exhaustive  inquiry  made  of  the  leading 
librarians  throughout  the  country  has  shown  to 
be  the  books  most  in  demand  in  their  libraries, 
and,  therefore,  the  best  200  books,  according  to 
a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States."' 

This   statement  seems    misleading   in    more 
senses  than  one.     From  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
shown   by  the  publishers'  offer,   printed  in  our 
March  issue,  it  is  evident  that  all  copyright  books 
are  excluded  from  this  list,  making  one  serious 
deduction.     But  even  more  serious  are  certain 
conditions  which  make  library  statistics  concern- 
ing the  popularity  of  books  hardly  a  fair  test,  so 
that  their  statistics  would  scarcely  express  the 
"consensus of  opinion  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States."    The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.    A  book 
which  has  been  in  print  for  one,  two,  or  three 
centuries,  and   of  which  many  thousand  copies 
have  been  printed,  is  little  called  for  by  library 
readers  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  book  of  the 
last  few  years,  which  has  not  yet  acquired  prestige 
enough   to   make  it  one  of  those  books  which 
Charles   Lamb   said    "no  gentleman  should  be 
without,"  may   have   a   large  and  entirely  dis- 
proportioned    demand    in    the    public    library. 
The  fact  that  the  so-called  standard  books  are 
so  much  cheaper  in  proportion  than  new  books 
is  a    constant    influence    towards    encouraging 
people    to   stock  their   libraries    with   the   for- 
mer while  depending  on  the  public  library  for 
the  latter.     It   is  true  that  there   is  a  trifling 
library  demand   for  the   standard   publications 
from  people  whom  one  would  presume  would 
be  under  no  necessity  of  applying  to  the  public 
library  for  such  books.     Not  long  since  a  lady 
with  a  volume   of   Thackeray  from   the  public 
library  in  her  hand  candidly  explained  :  "  Oh 
I'm  going  to  spend  the  day  in  picnicking  with 
the  children,  and  I  did  not  want  to  risk  any  of 
my  own  set  to  the  combined  dangers  of  lunch 
and  salt  water."     But  even  such  prudence   anc 
forethought  will  hardly  serve  to  show  truly  the 
relative  use  and  popularity  of  the  "  classics  "  as 
compared  with  other  books. 


ANOTHER  modifying  fact  even  more  difficult 
to  take  into  account  is  the  different  proportion  in 
which  the  different  ages  and  sexes  use  library 
privileges.  All  who  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
popular  circulating  library  cannot  fail  at  once  to 
note  how  much  more  the  library  is  used  by 
young  than  by  old,  and  by  women  than  by  men, 
and  it  is  but  repeating  a  truism  to  state  that 
such  disproportionate  use  has  an  enormously 
modifying  effect  on  the  statistics  of  book  circula- 
tion and  popularity.  How  far  the  reading  of 
men  would  be  superior  to  that  of  women  is, 
and  is  becoming  daily  more,  a  moot  point.  But 
that  the  reading  of  young  people  is  inferior, 
both  through  ignorance  and  want  of  taste,  goes 
without  saying.  A  couple  of  years  ago  one  of 
the  Yale  classes  took  the  trouble  to  vote  on  the 
most  "popular"  books,  and  the  result  was  a 
most  humiliating  display  of  taste,  if  judged  by 
literary  standards.  Yet  such  a  vote  unquestion- 
ably represented  a  better  standard  than  the 
average  taste  of  the  young  readers  of  the  day. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  any  such  statistics  as 
the  publishers  purpose  to  avail  themselves  of  are 
inadequate;  possibly  a  more  satisfactory  result 
could  be  reached  by  the  collection  of  statistics 
showing  the  relative  editions  and  sales. 


THE  report  of  the  examining  committee  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  for  the  year  1892  contained 
in  the  41  st  annual  report  of  the  library  is  inter- 
esting reading  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
statistics  concerning  the  use  of  the  library  illus- 
trate most  strongly  a  tendency  to  be  noted  in  all 
libraries,  of  a  relative  decrease  in  cirrulation 
and  use  with  an  increase  of  books.  It  should 
not  follow  that  because  a  library  can  supply  the 
demands  of  its  readers  more  completely,  there 
should  be  a  relative  decrease  in  the  use,  and 
yet  such  are  the  facts.  One  reason  will  oc- 
cur to  every  observer.  The  larger  a  library, 
the  more  the  reader  is  forced  into  a  complicated 
routine,  the  more  of  his  time  is  wasted,  and  the 
more  perplexing  and  difficult  becomes  his  choice 
of  books.  Personal  intercourse  between  the 
librarian  and  the  reader  ceases,  and  the  latter  is 
turned  over  to  the  mercies  of  an  attendant,  who 
recognizes  no  duty  to  a  reader  but  the  mere  me- 
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chanical  process  involved  by  the  position.     Such 
a  condition  goes  far  to  explain  the  change. 

To  meet  this  tendency  the  committee  are  not 
without  suggestions.  More  popular  books,  an 
"  information-desk,"  and  simpler  yet  more  dis- 
criminating catalogs,  are  the  three  means  indi- 
cated, and  bear  proof  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
committee.  For  many  years  a  certain  isolation 
has  been  observable  in  the  methods  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this 
was  necessary,  because  of  the  exceptional  char- 
acter of  the  library.  It  is  therefore  interesting 
to  find  that  this  institution,  after  careful  study,  is 
recommended  to  adopt  what  have  been  ordinary 
details  in  many  other  libraries  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  we  hope  it  will  mark  a  new  point  of 
departure  in  what  should  be  the  most  important 
library  in  this  country. 


ANOTHER  reason  for  a  decrease  in  proportion 
of  circulation,  and  theiefore  an  apparent  decrease 
in  the  statistics  of  circulation,  is  that  as  a  library 
increases  by  the  addition  of  books  which  are  not 
often  consulted  —  particularly  recondite  works  in 
its  reference  department — the  average  circulation 
must  be  affected  by  the  infrequency  of  the  calls 
for  this  class  of  books.  Yet  this  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  basis  for  criticism  of  the  administration  of  a 
great  library.  Its  special  aim  should  be  to  pro- 
vide those  books  which  smaller  libraries  cannot 
afford,  but  which  are  vitally  important  to  the 
few  students  who,  at  infrequent  periods,  need 
these  very  books.  While,  therefore,  librarians 
should  endeavor  to  develop  real  circulation,  they 
should  not  let  the  desire  for  large  statistics  coun- 
teract this  important  consideration. 


EVEN  if  library  statistics  may  in  single  libraries 
be  carried  out  with  unnecessary  and  too  expen- 
sive minuteness  —  though  it  may  not  be  worth 
while  to  know,  for  example,  exactly  how  many 
gold-beaters  use  the  library  from  year  to  year  — 
yet  there  are  questions  of  comparative  statistics, 
whether  derived  from  the  experience  of  many  li- 
braries or  from  the  broad  experience  of  one  in  a 
matter  applicable  to  many,  that  are  of  interest 
and  utility.  Such  a  one  is  Mr.  Fletcher's  on  the 
staying  powers  of  bindings  (L.  J.  18  : 40).  A  series 
of  such  investigations  applied  to  various  subjects 
would  enable  us  to  state  with  precision  the  average 
cost  in  different  ways  of  each  volume  for  a  cir- 
culating library  —  so  much  for  its  purchase,  so 
much  for  its  incorporation,  so  much  for  its  use. 
This  particular  inquiry  would  have  a  bearing  on 
the  question  how  far  it  is  cheaper  to  rebind  and 
how  far  to  replace  partially  used  up  works. 


dommnnications. 


DR.  KARL  PIETSCH  AND  THE  PEA  BODY INSTI- 
TUTE LIBRARY  CA  TALOG. 
IN  the  February  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL Dr.  Karl  Pietsch  gives  a  list  of  "  Additions 
and  corrections  to  author-entries  in  the  catalogs 
of  the  Peabody  Institute  Library  and  of  the 
British  Museum."  At  this  late  day  may  I  be 
permitted  to  print  a  few  words  in  reply  ?  My 
few  words  will  relate  only  to  the  catalog  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  Library,  with  which  I  have 
had  somewhat  to  do.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
father  always  told  me  that  the  correct  way  to 
read  a  book  was  to  begin  at  the  preface  and  go 
through  that,  and  then  take  up  the  table  of  con- 
tents, and  after  that  I  would  be  in  a  fit  condition 
to  start  on  the  book  with  a  proper  appreciation 
of  what  it  contained.  If  Dr.  Pietsch  had  looked 
over  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  our  cata- 
log before  he  began  his  article,  he  would  have 
seen  the  following  :  "  It  was  intended  to  give, 
under  the  name  of  every  author,  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death.  This  was  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  catalog  ;  and  to  insure 
its  completeness,  a  large  number  of  biographical 
dictionaries  and  other  aids  were  collected;  but  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  make  it  absolutely 
complete — especially  in  reference  to  living  or  re- 
cent authors  whose  biographies  are  not  easily 
found.  ...  It  is  of  authors  only  that  these  dates 
have  been  inserted."  This  will  explain  why 
such  names  in  Dr.  Pietsch's  list  as  Celtes, 
Holmboe,  Kirchmann,  Kirchner,  Schmitz,  Ser- 
cambi,  Wichern,  Willehad,  etc.,  did  not  have 
dates  given  them.  They  are  subjects,  not  authors. 
I  am  aware  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter  A 
the  dates  were  inadvertently  given  to  a  few 
names  which  appear  as  subjects,  but  as  soon  as 
this  was  discovered  it  was  stopped.  Again,  if 
Dr.  Pietsch  had  turned  to  the  note  prefixed  to 
the  table  of  corrections  in  our  fifth  volume  he 
would  have  seen  this  :  "The  purchase  of  biblio- 
graphical works  within  the  last  year  has  made  it 
possible  to  give  the  names  of  authors  [in  volume 
5]  in  fuller  detail  than  before.'1  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  were  unable  to  fill  out  most  of  the 
names  and  dates  supplied  by  Dr.  Pietsch  —  we 
did  not  have  the  necessary  books.  In  regard  to 
some  other  of  Dr.  Pietsch's  additions  and  correc- 
tions I  can  only  cry  Peccavi.  That  "  it  [the  cata- 
log] may  be  improved "  no  one  knows  better 
than  ourselves,  and  in  our  new  catalog,  on 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  we  expect  to  do  some 
improving.  JOHN  PARKER, 

Assistant  Librarian,  Peabody  Institute, 

THE  HEALTH  OF  FEMALE  ASSISTANTS. 
Front  the  Library. 

SIR:  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  wom- 
en in  libraries,  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
health  of  men  and  women  librarians  would  be 
useful  in  considering  the  question.  In  one  li- 
brary it  has  been  calculated  that  the  women  as- 
sistants are  absent  three  times  as  much  as  the 
men  through  illness.  CHIEF  LIBRARIAN. 

[If  any  of  our  own  librarians  can  furnish  us 
with  data  on  this  subject  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  obtain  it,  whether  "  for  publication"  or  other- 
wise. —  EDS.  L.  j.] 
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THE   LIBRARY   FROM   THE   READER'S   POINT  OF   VIEW. 

BY   PAUL   LEICESTER   FORD. 


A  LIBRARY  from  a  reader's  point  of  view  is 
practically  only  a  means  of  obtaining  certain 
books  or  certain  information.  The  more  easily 
and  more  completely  it  can  supply  these  the 
more  satisfactory  it  is.  These  conditions  are 
the  roots  from  which  spring  all  the  variations  of 
the  public's  demands,  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  them  will  make  many  calls  that  are 
made  on  libraries  far  less  unreasonable  than  at 
first  sight  they  appear.  Taking  them  in  the 
above  order,  the  first  point  of  consideration  is  : 

Ease  : 

The  cardinal  point  is  naturally  simplicity. 
The  more  trouble  a  reader  is  compelled  to  take, 
the  worse.  He  goes  to  a  library  for  a  book  ;  he 
does  not  want  to  ask  how  it  is  obtainable  nor  go 
through  an  elaborate  routine  to  get  it.  And  to 
save  him  these  should  be  one  of  the  library's 
chief  objects.  To  do  this  the  library  must  rec- 
ognize two  classes  of  patrons,  and  deal  with 
both. 

A.  Persons  not  familiar  with    libraries    in 
general,  or  this  library  in  particular. 

B.  Regular  users  of  the  library. 

Of  primal  importance  to  both  these  divisions 
is  the  question  of  time.  The  transient  library 
visitor  is  usually  from  a  distance,  and  time  is 
limited  with  him.  The  regular  patron  objects  to 
long  waiting  for  a  book.  Every  possible  device 
which  can  gain  even  seconds  should  be  adopted. 
The  most  important  seem  to  be  : 

I.  The  saving  of  questions.  By  prominent 
notices  it  should  be  made  clear  to  all  : 

Who  are  regularly  entitled  to    use  the  li- 
brary ? 

On  what  terms  ? 

How  far  these  rules  are  subject   to  excep- 
tions ? 

Where  and   whom  to  apply  to  for   such  ex- 
ceptions? 

Where  to  ask  for  books,  and  how  ? 
Whether  shelf    access  is  allowed,   and    to 

whom  to  apply  for  the  privilege? 
Whether  the  library  has  a  printed   or  card 

catalog,  and  how  to  use  it  ? 

Send  your  library  visitor  in  every  case  to  the 
place  and  person  where  his  particular  need  can 
be  satisfied,  and  thus  save  both  him  and  the  li- 
brary attendants  from  endless  repetition  of 
time-destroying  questions  Give  every  possible 
detail  in  print  that  can  be  given,  and  reinforce 


this  by  an  "information-desk,"  modelled  after 
Mr.  Foster's,  prepared  to  answer  all  questions, 
so  that  every  encouragement  and  aid  may  be 
given  to  the  most  ignorant  or  the  shyest  of  library 
visitors. 

II.  Compel  your  reader  to  go  through  as  little 
mechanical  routine  as  is  possible.     If  it  can  be 
avoided  do  not  make  him  fill  up  application  or 
other  blanks,   and  if  these    are    insisted   upon 
minimize   the    writing    to    be  done.     Many  li- 
braries require  a  separate  blank  for  each  book, 
and  a  repetition  of  name  and  address  on  each. 
Others  require  the  fullest   detail    of    title   and 
shelf    numbers.     Others   require   a  vizeing    or 
stamping  of  blanks  after  being  filled  out.     In  a 
certain  French  library  one  is  compelled  even  to 
sign  a  receipt.     All  this  may  be  necessary,  but 
do  without  it  if  possible. 

III.  Nearness  of  shelves  or  stacks  to  delivery- 
desk,  or  some  system  for  quick  transmission  of 
books  from  distant  shelves  to  the  reader.     This 
is  almost  elemental, but  is  realized  in  astonishingly 
few   libraries.      Yet,  however  bad  the   original 
arrangement   of  'the  building  may    have   been, 
much  can  be  done  to  quicken  the  progress  of  a 
book  from  shelf  to  delivery-desk.   By  arranging 
the  classes  of  books  in  relation  to  popular  de- 
mand the  books  most  used  can  be  brought  near- 
est to  the  desk.   By  book-elevators,  book-shoots, 
book-railways,  speaking-tubes,  or  other  devices, 
distant  books  can  be  quickly  reached  and   ob- 
tained.     By   rolling  shelves   a   whole   class   of 
books   of  temporary  importance    and    demand 
can  be  taken  from  the  stack  and  wheeled  near 
the  delivery-desk,  saving  many  steps  and  much 
time.     And  every  minute  gained  to  your  reader 
is  equally  gained  to  the  library.     If  the  average 
time   to  procure  a  book   can  be  halved,  a  long 
step  has  been  made  towards  doubling  the  library 
staff. 

IV.  Put  your  chief  works  of  reference,  con- 
stantly called  for,  within  every  reader's  reach. 
They  are,  of  all  books,  the  least  likely  to  be  in 
danger  of  theft  ;  not  merely  from  their  size,  but 
as  well   because  the  library   thieves,  who  take 
"in   print"  books,  steal   a  book   because   they 
"  want  to  read  it,"  and  to  this  class  a  book  of 
reference  does  not  appeal  strongly.     By  doing 
this  much  time  and  trouble  are  saved. 

V.  On  a  shelf  or  counter,  to  which  the  reader 
can  gain  access  at  will,  the  newest    and   most 
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popular  books  should  be  kept.  By  this  means 
the  reader  can  pick  for  himself,  is  never  disap- 
pointed by  the  book  being  "  out,"  and  is  served 
with  the  utmost  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to 
him.  Classify  them,  so  that  one  who  wishes  a 
novel,  biography,  or  other  special  class  is  saved 
looking  over  all.  And  by  keeping  the  new 
works,  in  constant  demand,  thus  close  at  hand 
the  public  is  most  easily  and  quickly  supplied 
with  books  sure  to  be  often  called  for. 

VI.  Equally   useful  is  admission  to  shelves 
generally.     Many  readers  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  book  they  wish  on  a  subject.      By  turning 
them  loose  in  the  particular  section  given  to  that 
class,  they  can  pick  for  themselves,  and  are  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  a  book  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  have,  even  with  the   most   cursory  glance, 
learned  a  little  of  the   literature   of   a  subject. 
And  in  this  way  the  waste  of  time  in  sending  for 
books  that  prove  unsatisfactory  is  saved.     For 
the  scholar,  access  to  shelves  is  really  a  neces- 
sity, for  anything  approaching  thoroughness,  or 
satisfactory    work,   and   in   most    libraries    the 
saving  of  time  and  labor  to  the  staff,  by  giving 
such  access,  would  be  found  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  occasional  loss  of  books,  if  the 
actual  results  of  the  systems  could  be  put  in  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

VII.  If  acce§s  is  not  given,  or  if  the  student 
prefers  to  use  the  reading-room  tables,  simplify 
the  work  for  him  by  numbering  the  tables,  and 
send  the  books  for  which  he  calls  by  the  attend- 
ant to  that  desk,  so  that  as  fresh  books  are  de- 
manded the  student  is  not  forced   to  leave  the 
books  he  is  responsible  for,  and  wait  at  the  deliv- 
ery-desk while  the  new  books  are  being  brought. 

VIII.  That  a  catalog  enormously  increases 
the  ease  with  which  a  library  can  be  used,  goes 
without  saying.     That  it  should  be  printed,  if 
possible,  is  equally  certain.     With  no  wish  to  de- 
preciate the  card  catalog,  it  must  be  confessed  to 
be  the  most  unsatisfactory  method  of  listing  a  li- 
brary as  yet  devised.     From  the  librarian's  point 
of  view  it   is,  presumptively,  the  simplest  and 
easiest  system.     To  the  reader  it  is  the  worst. 
Its  chief  defects  to  him  are  :    Illegibility,  even 
when  most  plainly  written;   slowness,  difficulty, 
and   awkwardness   in   use;   the    impossibility  of 
cross-reference,  even  in  titles  close  together;  the 
difficulty  in  transcribing  titles;   the  blocking  ol 
large  sections  by  a  single  user,  and  the  standing 
and    constrained   position     involved.     A   slight 
gain  is  made  when  the  card  catalog  is  printed  in- 
stead of  written,  but  only  in  legibility.     Fore- 
most of  course  in   printed  catalogs   stands   the 


dictionary  system.  The  Boston  Athenaeum  and 
Brooklyn  Library  catalogs  are  unquestionably  the 
aest  all  round  catalogs  yet  made,  and  few  libra- 
ries can  do  wrong  in  following  their  footsteps. 
But  both  libraries  have  made  the  mistake  of  list- 
ing their  additions  in  a  card  catalog  instead  of 
printing  lists  of  their  accessions  in  the  same 
form  as  their  original  catalog,  and  keeping  cop- 
ies pasted  up,  as  is  done  in  the  British  Museum. 
Next  to  this  the  class  catalogs  or  finding-lists, 
such  as  the  Chicago  Public  and  Enoch  Pratt  L'- 
braries  issue,  are  the  most  useful.  A  variation  of 
this,  in  printing  certain  classes  of  books  in  separate 
catalogs,  is  quite  as  useful  if  done  with  discrimi- 
nation. It  is,  however,  most  confusing  to  multiply 
separate  catalogs  without  attempting  a  careful 
classification  and  something  more  than  the  mere 
arbitrary  divisions,  such  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  The  commonest,  or  au- 
thor catalog,  is  again  the  simplest  to  make,  and 
the  least  useful  to  the  reader,  as  it  can  only  aid 
him  on  condition  that  he  already  has  a  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  what  he  wishes. 

IX.  By  printed  bulletins,  library  newspapers, 
daily  press,  or  other  means  the  reader  should  be 
given  a  weekly  list  of  accessions,  and  these 
should  be  posted  on  a  special  bulletin  board  in 
the  library.  If  to  these  titles  short  clippings 
from  literary  reviews  are  added,  you  increase 
his  ability  to  choose  for  himself. 

Finally,  do  not  make  your  reader  climb  stairs, 
if  possible  ;  do  not  make  your  reading-room  the 
passage-way  for  all  library  visitors  ;  do  not  allow 
talking  in  rooms  meant  for  other  purposes  ;  or 
anything  else  that  will  lessen  the  temptation  to 
use  the  library.  Like  the  theatre,  it  exists  for 
and  by  the  favor  of  its  patrons,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  like  that,  should  strive  in  every  way 
to  please  and  satisfy  them. 

Completeness  : 

The  cardinal  point  here  is  to  supply  your 
reader  what  he  wants.  If  a  particular  book,  that 
book  ;  if  a  piece  of  information,  that  informa- 
tion. Naturally  this  is  a  more  difficult  problem 
than  the  mere  system  which  enables  him  to  ob- 
tain it  easily. 

Unquestionably  the  first  essential  is  books, 
but  as  the  size  of  library  buildings  and  amounts 
of  money  have  limits,  and  as  there  are  books  so 
rare  that  only  a  single  library  or  a  few  libraries 
can  possess  them,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
natural  limitations  to  the  possible  supply  of  these. 
Yet  by  a  proper  use  of  resources  that  can  be 
commanded,  and  others  that  might  be  made  avail- 
able, much  can  be  accomplished. 
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I.  Specialize  every  library  as  far  as  possible  in 
relation  to  its  locality  and  cliental.     The  follow- 
ing basis  is  suggested  : 

A.  The   books   which  presumptively   every 
library,  varying  with  its   nature  and   the 
demands  on  it,  recognizes  as  necessities. 

B.  Books  required   by  the  locality,  such  as 
local   histories,  publications  of   local  au- 
thors and  publishers,  etc. 

C.  Books  needed  by  or  treating   of  indus- 
tries or  occupations  special  to  the  region. 

D.  Books  called  for  by  classes  of  individu- 
als, caused  by  resident  foreign  races,  polit- 
ical questions,  or  the  temporary  demands 
created  by   even  a  lecture  course   or  a 
"  social  fad"  of  the  moment. 

E.  Books  which  seem  for  various   reasons 
especially  appropriate  to  the  library,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  called  for. 

F.  Finally,  books  asked  for   in  a  reader's 
"  request-book,"  which  should  be  promi- 
nently displayed  in  every  library. 

II.  Qualifying  these   suggestions,   and    influ- 
encing all  other  book  purchases,  is  the  question 
of  mutual   library  specialization,  which   should 
be  to-day  one  of  our  burning  questions.     Every 
library  should  take  note  of  how  far  other  libra- 
ries in  its  own  locality  are  prepared  to  supply 
books,  and  act   on  the  knowledge   accordingly. 
Of  course  this  can  only  be  made  really  useful  by 
cooperation,   which     shall   outline     "  zones    of 
activity  "  for  each  library  ;  yet  even  without  this, 
regard  should  be  had  as  to  whether  an  expensive 
or   little-called-for   book   is   not  already  at   the 
command  of  the  reader. 

III.  To  make  such  a  system  of  discrimination 
more  effective,  copies  of  all  the  printed  library 
catalogues  of  the  local  libraries  should  be  owned, 


and  placed  within  the  reach  of  your  readers.  If 
extra  copies  are  "slipped"  and  rearranged  in 
one  list,  a  volume  or  volumes  of  the  greatest 
value  is  produced,  as  an  approximation  to  a 
"  union  "  catalog  is  at  command,  the  variations 
in  form  and  type  being  quite  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  source  of  the  slip. 

IV.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  establish 
a  system  of    mutual   loans  between  local  libra- 
ries, so  that  each  can  avail  itself  of  the  books 
owned   by  the  others,   which  it  does  not  itself 
possess.     Of  course  an  absolute  responsibility  for 
volumes   borrowed  is   necessary,  but    as   these 
loaned  books  would  only  be  for  reading-room 
use  this  constitutes  no  danger.     It  is  needless  to 
say  that  a  further  extension  of  this  system  to  dis- 
tant libraries  is  almost  equally  valuable  —  indeed 
in  some  cases  more  so  —  and  if  there  are  possess- 
ors of  large  private  libraries  in  the  vicinity  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  obtain  similar  privi- 
leges from  them. 

V.  Whether  the  above  suggestions  are  acted 
upon   or   not,   make  the  books  in  your  library 
available.     It   is   needless  here  to  refer  to   the 
shelf-classification,  the  library  catalog,  the  bib- 
liographies, indexes,  and  other  means  of  opening 
up  libraries  to  readers.     But  besides  these  aids 
to  all  libraries,  do  not  forget  to  specialize  your  li- 
brary.  Index  your  local  views,  maps,  and  period- 
icals.   Have  a  collection  of  local  newspaper  clip- 
pings, and  include  in  it  theatre  programs,  adver- 
tising circulars,  and  all  other  flotsam  of  the  region. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  reader's  point 
of  view.  To  him  the  most  perfect  library  sys- 
tem in  the  world  would  be  a  verbal  "  I  want 
,"  followed  by  an  instant  delivery  of  the 


book  ;  and  to  approximate  as  near  as  possible  to 
this  should  be  the  aim  of  every  librarian. 


REFERENCE,   SEMINARY,   AND    DEPARTMENT  LIBRARIES  AT   CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY. 
BY  WILLARD  AUSTIN,  Reference  Librarian,  Cornell  University. 


THE  new  library  building  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity was  opened  for  use  October  7,  1891.  Several 
features  not  possible  in  the  old  building  were 
planned  and  carried  out,  and  are  now  consid- 
ered among  the  permanent  and  essential  features 
of  the  library.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these 
are  the  reference  library  of  10,000  volumes  ar- 
ranged around  the  side  walls  of  the  large  read- 
ing-room, and  the  seminary-rooms,  of  which 
there  are  eight  within  the  building.  Hitherto 
such  rooms  have  been  apart  from  the  library 
building,  and  were  not  under  library  supervision, 


although   many  books  were  annually  deposited 
there  for  the  use  of  students  and  professors. 

With  the  occupancy  of  the  building  arose  prob- 
lems concerning  the  administration  of  the  ref- 
erence library  and  seminary  collections  ;  the 
department  libraries  practically  remaining  as  be- 
fore. It  was  found  that  books  belonging  to  the 
reference  collection  must  in  some  way  be  so  des- 
ignated in  the  general  card  catalog.  It  was 
found  also  that  some  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  withdrawal  of  books  from  this  and  the  sem- 
inary collections  for  a  limited  time;  that  some 
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books  would  be  put,  in  a  measure  permanently, 
into  the  seminary  rooms  while  others  were  tem- 
porary and  changing.  How  to  accomplish  these 
ends  and  still  be  able  to  locate  any  book  at  any 
time  in  these  various  collections  gave  rise  to 
some  devices  which  may  be  of  service  to  other 
libraries  having  similar  contingencies  to  meet. 

The  source  of  information  and  the  final  au- 
thority as  to  what  books  the  library  contains  and 
where  they  may  be  found  when  in  place  is  the 
card  catalog,  which  stands  convenient  for  the  use 
of  all.  All  books  are  treated  as  having  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  stack-rooms,  from  which 
they  may  be  withdrawn,  sometimes  for  so  long 
a  period  as  to  almost  be  permanently  displaced,  as 
in  the  case  of  reference  library  books  ;  others  for 
a  single  day  ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  will  find 
their  way  back  to  the  store-house. 

In  the  circulating  department,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent confined  to  the  instructing  body  and  officers 
of  the  university,  with  a  few  classes  of  graduate 
students,  the  methods  now  used  are  not  wholly 
new,  but  are  an  improvement  on  the  old  system. 
In  place  of  one  large  ledger,  containing  many  ac- 
counts, individual  account-books,  pass-book  size, 
are  used ,  which  allow  more  compactness  and  much 
greater  facility  in  the  checking  up  and  other  work 
constantly  being  done  with  the  various  accounts. 
These  ledgers  show  a  complete  list  of  books  in 
the  hands  of  the  various  persons  and  admit  of 
any  person  being  instantly  told  just  what  books 
stand  charged  to  him  at  any  time.  But  it  more 
frequently  happens  that  what  is  wanted  is  to 
know,  not  what  books  a  man  may  have,  but 
where  a  certain  book  may  be  found.  This  is 
answered  by  an  alphabetical  index,  arranged  un- 
der the  author,  of  all  those  cards  which  have  been 
used  to  make  the  ledger  entries.  Each  of  these 
features  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  and  both 
must  at  all  times  correspond. 

Students  use  the  reference  library  without  re- 
strictions other  than  that  the  books  must  be  used 
within  the  room.  Every  volume  is  conspicuously 
labelled,  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  this  collection 
and  to  show  its  location  when  not  in  use.  These 
books  are  of  course  cataloged  in  the  card  cata- 
log, but  to  save  students  the  trouble  of  filling 
out  the  call-blanks  and  presenting  them  at  the 
desk,  each  card  for  all  the  reference-books  is  tick- 
eted with  a  little  green  paster  which  indicates, 
first,  that  it  is  a  reference-book,  and,  second, 
where  it  may  be  found  on  the  shelves.  When- 
ever these  volumes  are  supplanted  by  later  edi- 
tions, or  other  and  better  works  covering  the 
same  ground,  these  tickets  are  removed  and  there 


is  disclosed  the  regular  classification  number, 
giving  its  stack  location.  Whenever  it  is  found 
necessary  to  remove  one  of  these  volumes  from 
the  shelves  for  repairs  or  under  the  special  regu- 
lation allowing  them  to  be  used  in  the  class- 
rooms, in  its  place  is  inserted  a  card  explaining 
for  what  purpose  it  has  been  withdrawn  and  when 
it  may  be  expected  to  be  in  place  again.  To  de- 
tect any  displacement  or  any  removal  of  these 
books  from  the  room  other  than  in  the  prescribed 
way  they  are  compared  once  a  week  with  the 
shelf-list,  which  is  at  all  times  an  accurate  list  of 
the  books  on  the  reference  shelves. 

Books  placed  on  these  shelves  for  a  limited 
time  only,  for  the  use  of  some  special  classes,  are 
termed  special  reference-books.  Such  books  are 
covered  with  paper,  which  allows  of  proper  la- 
belling while  they  remain  reference-books,  with- 
out defacing  them  for  circulating  purposes  when 
they  are  no  longer  of  this  special  class.  These 
are  also  entered  on  the  shelf-list  and  an  alpha- 
betical author  index  made  ;  but  the  short  time 
for  which  they  are  placed  here  does  not  warrant 
any  change  in  the  card  catalog.  When  the  char- 
acter of  the  general  reference  library  shall  have 
become  sufficiently  settled,  a  printed  catalog  of 
the  books  therein,  supplementary  to  the  card  cat 
alog,  will  be  issued. 

The  seminary  libraries,  or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing the  books  transferred  from  the  stacks  to  the 
seminary-rooms  for  general  or  special  use,  pre- 
sent a  more  complex  problem.  The  books  thus 
transferred  fall  into  three  classes.  First,  those 
of  such  a  character  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
wanted  for  use  by  others  than  those  who  are 
permitted  to  work  in  these  rooms.  Such  books 
are  transferred  for  an  indefinite  time.  Second, 
books  that  are  to  be  used  by  a  class  of  seminary 
students  for  one  or  more  semesters,  and  are 
transferred  at  the  order  of  the  instructor  of  the 
seminary  for  such  a  time  as  they  will  be  needed. 
Third,  such  books  as  are  wanted  in  these  rooms 
by  individuals  working  up  some  special  subject; 
which  books  are  charged  directly  to  the  persons 
using  them,  with  the  condition  that  they  must  be 
returned  as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  needed. 
The  theory  underlying  all  these  classes  is  that 
they  are  in  one  sense  withdrawn  and  yet  not  out 
of  the  immediate  reach  of  persons  whose  only 
access  to  them  is  by  calling  for  them  at  the  de- 
livery-desk. It  is  at  once  apparent  that  such 
books  must  have  some  logical  order  of  arrange- 
ment to  permit  of  their  being  quickly  found  by 
the  pages  when  they  are  wanted.  Accordingly 
the  first  or  most  permanent  class  are  arranged 
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on  the  shelves  in  numerical  order,  the  same 
numbers  being  used  as  are  given  to  the  volumes 
in  the  stack  classification.  The  other  two  classes 
are  bunched  in  various  places  on  the  shelves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  all  books  used  by  a 
class  or  an  individual  together.  For  each  semi- 
nary-room there  is  a  shelf-list  in  which  the  books 
are  entered  in  an  order  to  correspond  with  their 
shelf  arrangement.  With  this  shelf-list  the 
books  in  the  several  rooms  are  weekly  checked 
to  detect  misplacement  or  removal. 

Of  all  these  books  there  is  an  alphabetical 
card  index  by  authors,  which  locates  any  par- 
ticular book  which  may  be  wanted  in  any  of 
these  classes.  Any  of  these  books  maybe  with- 
drawn from  the  library  for  a  time  not  longer 
than  one  week  by  making  special  application  to 
the  reference  librarian.  When  such  is  the  case  a 
card  is  put  on  the  shelf  in  place  of  the  book,  as  in 
the  reference  library  in  case  of  withdrawals.  As 
these  rooms  are  open  to  certain  classes  of  students 
only,  it  frequently  happens  that  students  not  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  classes  want  to  use  the 
books  in  these  collections.  In  such  cases  they 
are  brought  to  the  delivery-desk  tagged  with  a 
bit  of  parchment,  to  insure  their  return  to  the 
proper  room  when  no  longer  wanted,  and  given 
out  for  regular  reading-room  use.  As  in  the 
case  of  special  reference-books,  no  change  is 
made  on  the  cards  in  the  catalog  to  indicate 


their  removal,  as  the  time  during  which  they  are 
likely  to  remain  transferred,  even  in  case  of  the 
more  permanent,  would  not  warrant  the  labor 
involved.  In  case  whole  presses  of  books  are 
removed,  a  placard  showing  in  which  room  they 
may  be  found  is  attached  to  the  empty  press. 

With  the  department  libraries  the  association  / 
is  less  intimate.  They  are  in  other  buildings 
and  cannot  be  easily  and  quickly  reached,  and 
therefore  no  attempt  is  made  to  bring  books 
from  them.  Students  calling  for  books  in  these 
collections  are  sent  in  person  to  the  department, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  use  them  under  regu- 
lations laid  down  by  those  there  in  charge.  At  the 
main  library  the  books  are  entered  much  as  they 
are  for  the  seminary  collection.  The  alphabeti- 
cal index  shows  where  any  of  these  books  are, 
and  the  small  pass-book  gives  a  complete  list  of 
the  books  in  any  department.  At  regular  inter- 
vals these  books  are  carefully  compared  with 
the  list  kept  at  the  departments,  and  in  turn,  at 
longer  intervals,  these  lists  are  compared  with 
the  records  at  the  main  library. 

This,  in  outline,  is  the  whole  system  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  needs  of  the  library  to  make 
its  whole  resources  available  for  the  many  class- 
es of  users.  It  has  proved  itself  thus  far  simple 
and  effective  and  requires  but  little  trouble  on 
the  part  of  those  who  use  the  library  to  comply 
with  all  necessary  regulations. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FICTION. 
BY  R:  T.  LANCEFIELD,  Librarian  Public  Library,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


As  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  circulation 
of  books  in  popular  libraries  are  works  of  fiction, 
it  is  of  prime  importance  to  have  a  plan  of  giving 
out  these  works  that  shall  be  at  once  convenient 
and  expeditious.  As  we  do  not  allow  the  public 
access  to  the  fiction  shelves  we  use  an  indicator, 
by  the  use  of  which  (in  connection  with  our 
printed  lists  and  posted  bulletins)  readers  may  at 
all  times  readily  see  just  what  books  are  on  the 
shelves.  In  addition  to  this,  the  books  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  shelves  alphabetically  by  authors, 
and  alphabetically  by  title  under  each  author. 

Each  indicator  is  4  feet  wide,  4  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  holds  5000  plugs,  in  50  rows  of  100 
each  row,  each  plug  being  18  centimeters  wide, 
7  centimeters  thick,  38  centimeters  long.  On  the 
end  of  each  plug  is  pasted  a  number  printed  on  red 
paper,  and  on  the  reverse  end  the  same  number 
printed  on  blue  paper.  Thus  when  ready  for  use 
the  red  number  shows  to  the  public  when  the 
book  is  out,  and  the  blue  when  it  is  in.  The  in- 


dicator, complete  with  glass  and  frame,  will  cost 
from  $50  to  $75,  according  to  the  number  made 
at  a  time  and  the  facilities  for  manufacturing. 
It  will,  moreover,  require  an  A-i  cabinetmaker 
to  make  this  class  of  work. 

New  works  of  fiction  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively as  received,  each  work  receiving  one 
number  (whether  in  one  or  more  volumes).  Our 
fiction  is  put  in  Class  L.  Thus,  Howells' 
"  World  of  Chance  "  is  1^4364,  and  is  given  out 
to  readers  by  this  number.  But  when  brought 
back  it  is  put  away  on  the  shelf  under  Howells 
and  not  by  the  L  number.  Thus  the  fiction  is 
arranged  on  the  shelves  alphabetically  by 
authors,  each  book  for  convenience  having  a 
second  or  author  number.  Thus  Amelia  Barr 
number  Is  Ti67,  Rosa  N.  Carey  is  T257, 
Charles  Dickens  is  T.34,  W.  D.  Howells  is  T545 
and  so  on.  By  using  the  decimals  i,  n,  112, 
113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  nS,  119,  12,  I2i,  122, 
and  so  on  to  199,  all  authois  on  hand  are  listed 
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with  plenty  of  blank  spaces  for  new  names  as 
they  are  received.     Both  author  and  class  num- 
bers are  put  on  back  of  each  book  thus  : 
T545 
43°4 

Holding  one  of  our  printed  fiction  lists,  or 
having  copied  a  list  of  numbers  from  the  bulle- 
tin of  latest  additions  as  posted  in  the  library, 
and  standing  in  front  of  the  indicator,  the  bor- 
rower soon  finds  a  number  showing  blue.  Then 
the  number,  author,  and  title  of  same  is  written 
on  a  slip  provided  by  the  library  and  the  slip  is 
handed  into  the  delivery-desk.  The  attendant 
here  first  turns  the  number  so  as  to  show  "  out  " 
on  the  indicator,  then  finds  the  author  on  the  shelf, 
and  then  looks  for  either  number  or  title  (some- 
times one  or  other  of  these  becomes  worn  or 
indistinct). 

This  classification  and  numbering  has  been  in 
use  for  over  a  year,  and  has  proved  itself  in 
everyway  to  be  handy,  expeditious,  and  reliable. 
Its  chief  advantage,  however,  is  in  being  able  to 
aid  and  assist  readers  to  good  books  and  further 
in  being  able  in  an  instant  to  gauge  the  public  taste 
for  any  special  author.  We  find  that  the  majority 
of  people  despise  utterly  trashy  novels.  Many 
inquiries  are  daily  made  to  the  assistants,  "  Pick 
me  out  a  good  novel."  Thus  the  works  of  Bul- 
wer,  Black,  Barr,  Carey,  Dickens,  Howells, 
Macdonald,  Scott,  Swan,  Worboise,  etc.,  can  be 
kept  in  circulation,  duplicate  copies  being  pro- 
cured as  necessity  arises.  This  has  proved  such 
an  efficient  aid  to  readers  that  on  no  account 
would  we  return  to  the  old  system  of  having  the 
books  on  the  shelves  consecutively  by  number, 


as  in  the  indicator.  Our  juvenile  books  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  same  plan,  with  equal  if  not 
greater  satisfaction. 

At  the  busiest  hours  all  borrowers  must  of 
necessity  use  the  indicator,  and  herein  lies  the 
chief  value  and  utility  of  this  useful  library  aid  ; 
as  a  borrower  who  brings  a  list  will  find  a  num- 
ber showing  blue  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  after  the  slip  is  handed  to  the 
assistant  at  the  delivery  counter  the  book  is 
is  the  hands  of  the  borrower.  Thus  there  is  no 
weary  waiting,  but  borrowers  are  attended  to 
with  promptness  and  without  the  disagreeable 
necessity  (as  in  libraries  where  the  indicator  is 
not  in  use)  of  the  assistant  having  to  hand  a  long 
list  back  with  the  remark,  "  All  out." 

Personally  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  allowing 
readers  free  access  to  all  shelves  in  popular  li- 
braries, and  may  have  something  to  say  on  this 
point  in  a  future  issue. 

Indicators  are  not  in  use  for  our  other  classes, 
these  being  arranged  on  the  shelves  by  the 
Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  with  pretty  free 
access  to  the  books ;  while  assistance  is  freely 
given  to  readers  searching  for  information  on 
any  specific  topic.  After  two  years'  practical 
daily  experience  of  the  Decimal  Classification  I 
should  say  that  its  value  as  a  time-saver  for  both 
library  staff  and  reading  public  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  more  practical  use  will  be  got  out 
of  say  10,000  volumes,  arranged  on  this  plan, 
than  out  of  20,000  arranged  on  the  old  plan  of 
simply  adding  new  books  on  the  shelves  of  each 
class  consecutively  as  received. 


THE  SACCONI  BINDER. 
BY  HORACE  KEPHART,  Librarian  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library. 


FOR  several  years  I  have  held  the  opinion  that 
a  manuscript  catalog  in  book  form  would  be  an 
improvement  over  the  card  catalog,  if  only  we 
could  get  a  binder  for  movable  sheets  that  would 
be  thoroughly  practical.  The  ' '  Common  Sense  " 
binder  is  a  good  one  when  the  sheets  are  once  in 
it,  but  it  is  :oo  troublesome  to  manipulate.  For 
small  cards,  I  like  the  Harvard  booklet ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  separate  card  for  each 
work  is  at  all  desirable.  I  would  rather  have 
sheets  about  8  x  u  in.,  ruled  on  both  sides  with 
25  lines  to  the  page,  with  good  margins  all 
around,  and  would  enter  all  the  works  of  one  au- 
thor, or  about  one  specific  topic,  on  the  same  sheet 
(if  it  would  hold  them).  The  greater  compact- 
ness, and  the  advantage  of  taking  in  a  whole  page 


of  titles  at  a  glance,  more  than  counterbalance 
the  gain  from  minute  consistency  in  alphabetiz- 
ing. But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  bound  volume 
has  advantages  over  a  drawer  of  cards,  and  even 
the  new  small-drawer  cabinet  of  the  Library 
Bureau  will  not  make  the  consultation  of  cards 
an  easy  matter  for  elderly  people. 

I  have  received  from  the  inventor,  Mme.  Giulia 
Sacconi-Ricci,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Marucel- 
liana  in  Florence,  a  specimen  of  her  mechanical 
binder,  which  was  referred  to  some  time  ago  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  (L.  j.  16  :  185).  The  binder  is 
made  in  various  sizes.  The  one  before  me  is  5  x  10 
in.,  and  contains  25osheets  of  tough  paperspecial- 
ly  ruled  for  catalog  work,  the  sheets  measuring  4| 
x  9!  in.  We  would  not  use  so  large  a  sheet  for 
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single  entries,  but,  as  already  stated,  the  binder  is 
made  of  any  size  that  may  be  required.  My  speci- 
men volume  is  2^  in.  thick.  It  has  a  morocco  back, 
to  which  is  neatly  attached  a  brass  label-holder, 
which  may  be  removed  when  a  new  label  is  needed. 
The  sides  are  of  binders'  board  T8ff  in.  thick,  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  and  protected  at  the  ends  and 
lower  edge  by  brass  plates,  The  chief  feature  of 
the  binder  is  its  device  for  holding  the  sheets. 
This  could  not  be  intelligibly  described  without 
an  illustration,  but  I  will  say  that  it  is  the  simplest, 
strongest,  and  best  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  takes 
no  more  time  to  insert  a  new  sheet  into  this 
binder  than  to  put  a  new  card  in  a  locked-drawer 
cabinet.  There  is  nothing  about  the  outside  of 
the  volume  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary 
half-morocco  book.  The  back  is  rigid,  instead  of 
flabby  as  in  the  "  Common  Sense  "  binder,  and  it 
does  not  project  beyond  the  sides  of  the  book  as 
in  many  other  models.  The  volume  lies  open 
without  any  pressure.  Being  firmly  clamped, 
the  sheets  do  not  sag  down  at  the  fore  edge.  The 
volume  is  always  of  uniform  thickness,  as  the  full 
number  of  250  sheets  is  kept  in  it,  and  blank  ones 
for  new  entries  are  taken  from  the  back  of  the 
volume  —  at  least  that  is  the  way  I  should  use  it. 
When  every  sheet  in  a  volume  is  filled,  half  of  its 
contents  are  interchanged  with  those  of  a  new 
volume,  and  a  new  label  is  put  on  the  back. 

The  cost  of  these  binders  in  Italy  is  $3  for  the 
5x10  in.  size  with  250  sheets  of  the  specially  pre- 
pared paper  ;  or  $4  for  the  8x  u  in.  size,  $4. 20  for 
the  10x13  in.,  and  $4.60  for  the  n  x  14^  in.,  each 
with  200  sheets.  If  several  entries  are  made  on 
a  page  this  is  cheaper  than  a  card  catalog. 
The  Sacconi  binder  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  should  be  examined  by  every 
librarian  who  attends  the  July  meeting. 

LIBRARY  ARCHITECTURE. 
IT  was  a  soulful  architect  sat  in  an  office  high, 
The  glow  of  genius  on  his  brow,  ambition  in  his  eye. 
He  waved  his  pencil  thoughtfully,  and  then  aloud  quoth  he: 
"  Now  will  I  plan  a  library  that  all  shall  run  to  see." 
And  lo  !  full  soon  the  deed  was  done,  and  there  in  beauty 

stood 

A  structure  that  the  public  mind  found  wonderfully  good. 
The  walls  were  arched  with  horseshoe  curves  in  proper 

Moorish  style, 

And  softly  toned  in  neutral  tints,  the  fancy  to  beguile  ; 
The  chastened  light  crept  dimly  in  through  mediaeval 

glass 
Through  which  no  honest  ray  of  sun  by  any  chance  could 

pass. 
For  dreamers  there  were  cosey  nooks  in  which  to  lounge 

at  ease, 

And  sombre-hued  recesses  the  aesthetic  soul  to  please, 
And  corridors  of  quaint  device  wherein  the  soft  light  fell 
O'er  dados  and  o'er  friezes  too  lovely  quite  to  tell. 
No  bookcases  were  there  ?    Oh  yes— I  was  about  to  say 
These  were  hid  in  divers  corneis  where  they  were  not  in 

the  way, 

So  that  nobody  would  heed  them,  excepting  to  exclaim 
At  the  wondrous  skilful  carving  of  bracket  and  of  frame. 
And  the  public  cried  with  one  accord,  as  rapturously  they 

gazed : 
"The  architect  of  this  great  work  can't  be  too  highly 

praised ! "  L. 


THE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY  AND   THE 
SCHOOL. 

BY  E:  A.  BROOKS,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Philadelphia. 
From  the  School  Journal. 

I  BELIEVE  that  it  will  be  found  before  long 
that  the  public  library  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  problem  of  public  educa- 
tion. We  teach  our  pupils  to  read,  and  thus  put 
into  their  hands  the  key  of  knowledge  ;  a  key 
that  may  unlock  a  treasure-house  of  good  or 
evil.  The  destiny  of  a  child  is  not  determined 
by  the  ability  to  read,  but  by  what  use  it  makes 
of  this  ability. 

"  Knowledge,"  it  is  said,  "  is  power,"  but  it  is 
the  use  of  knowledge  which  gives  it  power.  A 
truer  maxim  is  that  culture  and  knowledge  com- 
bined give  power.  Culture  or  discipline  is  the 
effect  of  knowledge  in  proper  relation  to  the 
human  mind.  The  sources  of  knowledge  are  at 
least  threefold  —  perception,  reading,  and  think- 
ing. The  child  gets  its  first  knowledge  through 
its  perceptive  powers,  a  knowledge  of  objects 
and  their  qualities.  But  we  need  more  than 
perceptive  knowledge  for  an  education.  The 
untutored  savage  has  as  good  perceptive  powers 
as  we  have,  and  as  clear  an  idea  of  objects  and 
their  qualities,  but  he  is  an  untutored  savage 
still.  It  is  the  rich  inheritance  of  knowledge 
and  the  culture  that  comes  from  it  that  lift  us 
above  the  savage  tribes.  The  best  knowledge 
of  the  race  and  the  richest  culture  we  find  re- 
corded in  books.  The  great  thinkers  of  every 
age,  those  deep  and  rich  souls  who  have  caught 
the  inner  meanings  of  things,  to  whom  the  uni- 
verse has  whispered  her  profoundest  secrets  — 
they  have  embalmed  their  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments in  language  ;  and  it  is  our  privilege  to 
go  to  the  printed  page  and  take  into  our  souls 
the  richness  and  beauty  and  truth  that  came  from 
these  gifted  sons  of  genius. 

The  spiritual  nature  needs  more  than  the 
forms  and  objects  of  the  material  world  for  its 
growth  and  development.  It  needs  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  thinkers  to  awaken  it  to  original 
thought  and  investigation.  High  thoughts  lead 
to  high  thinking  and  noble  action.  One  of  the 
best  parts  of  an  education  is  for  a  young  mind 
to  come  in  contact  with  and  feel  the  touch  of  a 
soul  full  of  high  thoughts  and  noble  aspirations 
and  lofty  sentiments.  Spiritual  power  and  spir- 
itual ripeness  come  from  the  communion  with 
such  lofty  spirits  as  Plato,  Dante,  Milton,  Shake- 
speare, Emerson,  etc. 

In  the  education  of  our  children,  therefore,  we 
need  the  accessory  of  the  school  library.  We 
want  to  train  our  pupils  to  read  good  books 
which  shall  give  both  knowledge  and  culture. 
"  Good  books,"  I  say;  for  children,  if  properly 
guided,  will  learn  to  love  good  books  better 
than  poor  ones.  The  higher  forms  of  literature 
become  models  of  taste  that  protect  many 
people  from  that  which  is  inferior  and  trashy. 
Cultivate  in  early  life  a  fondness  for  good  read- 
ing and  we  open  avenues  of  culture  and  pleasure 
that  will  be  of  inestimable  value.  And  so  I  look 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  libraries  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  our  public 
schools  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  education. 
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REBINDING  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULA- 
TION. 

AT  the  regular  May  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Club,  "  Rebinding  for  general  circula- 
tion "  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  discussion. 
The  topic  is  one  of  importance  to  librarians,  and 
the  points  brought  out  by  the  members  of  the 
club  were  of  so  much  practical  interest  that  we 
present  the  <;  symposium  "  in  full  : 

Mr.  G:  H.  Baker,  of  Columbia  College  Libra- 
ry, opened  the  discussion  as  follows:  "  The  ques- 
tion of  binding  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  all  libraries.  In  a  library  like  ours  the  cir- 
culation is  a  minor  feature,  and  it  does  not 
create  the  necessity  for  rebinding  that  it  does 
in  a  public  library  where  books  are  sent  out  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands.  We  therefore  do 
not  bind  as  such  a  library  would,  and  our  expe- 
rience would  consequently  not  be  of  much  use  to 
a  public  library.  VVe  bind  with  goat  back  ;  very 
few  books  of  the  better  class  are  bought  in  cloth 
or  other  kinds  of  cheaper  binding  For  instance, 
law-books  and  others  of  that  description  make 
great  expense  for  rebinding,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  class.  They  wear  out  and  many  have 
to  be  rebound.  They  must  be  rebound  in  as 
good  or  better  binding  than  they  were  in  origi- 
nally. With  other  works,  as  of  general  literature, 
our  rebinding  is  caused  by  general  wear  on  the 
shelves  and  general  library  administration  more 
than  by  actual  circulation.  For  the  past  year  or 
two  we  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  repairing 
books  that  had  gotten  loose  in  their  covers  and 
did  not  really  need  rebinding.  Our  man  who 
gilds  or  numbers  the  books  repairs  them  at  the 
rate  of  perhaps  30  volumes  a  week  at  an  expense 
of  25c.  or  300.  a  volume.  Most  books  so  repaired 
will  last  a  great  many  years  and  save  the  expense 
of  sending  them  to  the  binders  and  having  them 
rebound. 

"  In  the  matter  of  subscription-books,  you  have 
all  been  beset  by  book  agents  who  have  books  got- 
ten out  in  two  or  three  different  styles  of  binding, 
cloth,  half  morocco,  etc.  It  has  been  our 
practice  to  take  cloth  binding  even  in  books  of 
reference  that  are  likely  to  come  to  pieces  in  a 
year  or  two  from  constant  use.  We  put  them  on 
the  shelves  and  let  them  wear  as  long  as  they 
will.  We  get  the  book  in  its  cloth-bound  form 
and  get  six  months  or  a  year  or  two  of  wear  out  of 
it  and  then  bind  it.  We  are  often  asked  why  we 
do  not  buy  better  binding  ;  but  we  find  our  prac- 
tice the  most  economical." 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  followed:  'My  experience  is 
similar  to  Mr.  Baker's  and  naturally  falls  in  the 
same  lines.  I  think  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  needs  of  binding  in  a  reference  libra- 
ry and  in  a  circulating  library.  I  follow  Mr. 
Baker's  plan  of  getting  cloth  bindings  and  get 
the  wear  out  of  them.  I  think  much  money  may 
be  wastefully  spent  for  binding.  As  to  the  cir- 
culating library,  much  discretion  must  be  used  as 
to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  For  a  book  that  is 
to  be  worn  out,  I  think  a  binding  of  buckram  a 
very  good  one;  it  will  wear  longer  than  cloth  and 
considerable  economy  can  be  effected  by  binding 
in  this  material.  Good  cloth  bindings  are  very 
good.  Sheep  may  be  used  if  of  the  best  quality. 


I  do  not  think  much  of  buffing  as  a  material  for 
binding." 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cole  continued  the  discussion. 
He  said  :  "  We  have  bound  some  8000  vol- 
umes, or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  books  in  the 
Jersey  City  Library,  since  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. Of  this  number  from  5000  to  6000  vol- 
umes were  rebound,  the  rest  being  books  bought 
in  paper  covers  and  sets  of  magazines  bought 
in  numbers.  For  books  which  circulate  extensive- 
ly, particularly  for  fiction,  we  bind  in  half  buff- 
ing. Our  experience  as  to  wear,  though  limited 
as  to  time,  shows  us  that  this  binding  will  gen- 
erally outlast  the  paper  of  which  the  books  are 
made.  There  is  now  so  much  wood-pulp  paper 
used  in  making  books  that  there  is  more  danger 
of  a  book  of  this  kind  going  to  pieces  than  of  its 
binding  wearing  out.  Our  experience  with  books 
of  this  class  shows  that  the  glue  used  on  the 
back  of  the  book  has  not  that  affinity  for  wood- 
pulp  paper  that  it  has  for  rag-stock  paper.  The 
paper  disintegrates  and  the  glue  and  paper  soon 
separate,  the  paper  cleaving  off  in  thin  flakes 
with  the  glue.  This  being  the  case  we  do  not 
consider  it  economical  to  bind  in  the  better  styles 
of  leather  those  books  which  circulate  largely. 
We  have  a  very  competent  and  honest  binder, 
and  he  has  developed  a  style  of  binding  which 
we  think  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  have 
to  do  much  rebinding.  I  will  attempt  to  de- 
scribe it  :  The  first  and  last  signatures  of  each 
volume  are  first  taken  and  run  through  a  sewing- 
machine  with  the  stitch  set  very  long,  sewing 
along  their  entire  back  a  strip  of  good  stout  mus- 
lin about  two  inches  in  width.  Three-eighths  or 
a  half  inch  of  this  muslin  is  sewn  so  as  to  lie  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  and  the  last  and  next 
to  the  last  signatures  when  the  book  is  put  to- 
gether, the  remainder  being  used  for  the  hinge 
or  joint.  The  whole  book,  including  the  first 
and  last  signatures  so  prepared,  is  then  sewn  all 
along  upon  cords  in  the  usual  manner.  The  nar- 
row strip  of  muslin  is  then  pasted  to  the  signa- 
tures to  which  they  are  sewed  and  the  next  ones 
to  which  they  come  in  contact  when  the  book  is 
put  together.  Over  the  back  of  the  book  is 
glued  a  flesher,  or  strip  of  leather  from  the  in- 
side of  a  split  sheepskin.  The  book  is  then  ready 
to  go  into  its  cover.  The  boards  are  fitted  and 
the  wide  strip  of  muslin  and  the  cords,  fanned 
out,  are  pasted  between  the  boards  and  the  lining 
papers,  forming  a  very  strong  hinge  or  joint. 
This  hinge  has  the  advantages  over  the  usual 
form  of  cloth  hinge,  in  that  it  is  securely  sewed, 
as  has  been  shown,  to  the  first  and  last  signa- 
tures, besides  being  pasted  between  their  leaves 
and  those  of  the  ones  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  whereas  the  usual  form  of  the  cloth 
hinge  is  only  pasted  between  the  loose  lining 
paper  and  the  first  or  last  leaf  of  the  book. 
After  our  hinge  is  made,  the  leather  is  put  over 
the  back,  forming  a  loose  back,  and  finished  in 
the  usual  way  with  vellum  corners.  With  the 
flesher  glued  to  the  back  of  the  book  before  it  is 
put  into  its  cover  we  get  the  advantages  of  both 
tight  and  laced  boards  back,  with  none  of  their 
disadvantages,  viz.:  the  destruction  of  the  leather 
and  lettering  caused  by  the  constant  wrinkling 
every  time  the  book  is  opened  and  shut.  On  the 
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back  we  have  gilded  the  author's  name,  the  short 
title,  and  call-number. 

"  In  this  binding  we  get  a  volume  most  thor- 
oughly put  together  and  which  opens  very  freely. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  binding  which  will  last  longer, 
on  the  average,  than  the  book  itself,  especially 
if  made  of  wood-pulp  paper.  It  is  also  a  bind- 
ing which  can  more  easily  be  repaired  and  put 
back  into  the  old  cover  than  the  ordinary  half 
binding  with  laced  boards,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  put  back  the  book  after  it  has  been  re- 
sewed.  When  this  is  done  with  a  laced  book  the 
resewing  increases  the  thickness  of  the  book 
and  it  never  opens  as  fully  as  when  first  bound, 
the  leather  then  having  been  shrunk  to  the  book. 

"  Now  a  word  as  to  buying  books  in  the  origi- 
nal cloth  bindings,  getting  as  much  wear  out  of 
them  as  possible,  and  then  rebinding  in  a  more 
substantial  manner,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Poole.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
plan  for  two  reasons  :  First,  publishers  charge 
an  unconscionable  difference  in  the  price  of  their 
books  bound  in  cloth  and  those  bound  in  half 
morocco.  They  seem  to  argue  that  if  a  customer 
wishes  the  latter  he  is  a  man  of  means  and  is  a 
fit  subject  to  be  bled.  Take  as  an  example  the 
Century  Dictionary  in  6  vols.  The  publisher's 
price  in  cloth  is  $60,  in  half  morocco,  $90,  a  price 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
the  work  and  materials  employed.  We  all  know 
that  we  can  get  them  rebound  for  from  $2  to  $3 
a  volume  in  as  good  or  better  leather  and  with 
belter  workmanship,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  the  original  cloth  binding.  Second,  the  pub- 
lishers' half  morocco  bindings  are  no  better  as  a 
class  than  their  cloth  bindings,  both  being  what 
is  known  by  binders  as  'case'  or  'edition' 
binding,  whereas,  when  we  have  the  same  volumes 
rebound  we  insist  upon  their  being  sewn  all 
along,  and  have  the  boards  laced,  and  gener- 
ally get  at  far  less  cost  a  binding  which  is  in  all 
respects  superior  to  the  publisher's.  It  may  not 
be  as  elegantly  gilded,  as  the  publisher  is  able  to 
employ  his  presses  in  gilding  his  cases  with  elab- 
orate patterns,  but  we  get  in  its  place  a  much 
more  durable  and  solid  binding,  though  perhaps 
a  less  showy  one." 

Miss  Hull  said  that  according  to  her  experience 
the  paper  wears  out  quite  as  much  as  the  binding. 

Mr.  Berry  :  "  Many  books  wear  out  in  the  re- 
binding  because  they  are  made  of  wood-pulp 
paper.  We  have  all  had  experience  with  our 
binders  sending  back  books  with  a  string  around 
them.  They  will  not  stand  the  third  sewing.  I 
am  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  leather  (flesher) 
back  and  cloth  hinge." 

Mr.  Poole:  "  Has  any  one  had  experience  with 
duck  binding  ?" 

Miss  Hull  :  "  The  duck-bound  books  soil  very 
easily." 

"  Our  binders,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  "have  not  yet 
used  it  enough  to  get  it  into  a  proper  condition  to 
prevent  its  soiling.  We  use  it,  but  it  is  soiled  very 
easily.  I  believe  binders  may  be  instructed  by 
showing  them  a  set  of  Scribner's  in  the  publisher's 
binding,  in  which  the  duck  is  glazed.  In  this 
case  we  will  get  durability." 

Mr.  Tyler  :  "  Will  this  be  cheaper  than  buck- 
•ram  ?  " 


Mr.  Poole  :  "  The  Scribners  say  their  binding 
is  buckram.  A  number  of  years  since  I  made 
inquiries  about  buckram.  It  is  made  of  linen, 
and  this  polished  surface  is  made  by  using  sizing 
which  injures  its  quality  and  lasting  power.  I 
am  using  duck.  The  more  dye  stuff  you  get  in 
the  duck  the  worse  it  becomes.  The  nearer  you 
get  it  to  its  natural  color  the  more  durable  it  is. 
I  take  the  drab  color  and  use  it  for  binding. 
Newspapers  and  books  that  are  used  much  I  bind 
in  brown." 

The  discussion  was  concluded  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Tyler,  of  Columbia  College  Library,  who  said  : 
"  I  wish  to  give  a  word  of  warning  as  to  the 
binding  of  the  so-called  better  class  of  sul'Scrip- 
tion-books.  The  Kansas  State  Library  had  a 
copy  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  bound  in 
so-called  half  russia,  but  suddenly  the  covers  began 
to  come  off.  The  cords  did  not  go  into  the  covers 
at  all,  or  were  not  laced.  At  the  St.  Louis  con- 
ference we  had  a  sample  volume  to  show  and  it 
was  a  miserable  piece  of  split  leather.  In  this 
library  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see  the  same 
thing.  It  is  a  fraud.  I  think  it  a  better  way  to 
buy  the  work  in  cloth  and  have  it  rebound.  I 
think  also  that  we  should  enter  a  strong  protest 
against  publishers  putting  out  books  entirely  in 
white  bindings.  A  part,  at  least,  of  every  edition 
so  bound  should  be  bound  in  colors  for  use  in 
libraries.  As  to  covering  books  in  the  fiction  and 
juvenile  department,  my  experience  has  been 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  We  covered  books 
until  they  were  rebound  in  leather.  They  were 
excellently  covered.  I  think  some  books  can  be 
covered  to  advantage.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  good  binder  you  will  get  a 
book  that  will  last  a  long  time.  Fifty  years  from 
now  the  books  printed  on  wood-pulp  paper  will 
go  to  pieces.  The  better  books  ought  to  be  printed 
in  two  editions  :  in  one  for  those  who  will  pay 
the  wood-pulp  price  and  in  rag  paper  for  those 
who  wish  books  to- last." 


AN  EXPANSIVE  AUTHOR-TABLE. 

A  TABLE  suggested  by  E.  C.  Richardson,  of 
Princeton  College  Library,  for  cases  where  num- 
bers are  needed  or  wanted  instead  of  mixtd  char- 
acters, is  as  follows:  "  Take  Phillips'  '  Dictionary 
of  Biographical  Reference; 'divide  into  something 
less  than  9000  parts  by  marking  off  every  twelve 
names.  Then  put  on  the  consecutive  number, 
and  the  table  is  ready  made.  It  can  be  done  by 
a  boy  at  50  c.  per  day." 

Mr.  Richardson  says  :  "This  makes  about  as 
close  an  approximation  as  can  be  to  a  general 
list  to  fit  all  cases.  For  special  classes  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  special  tables  be  made  by  taking 
the  longest  available  list  of  authors  in  that  class 
and  mathematically  adapting.  In  the  use  of  ta- 
ble when  made,  take  four  figures  for  largest 
classes.  All  that  is  needed  to  adapt  to  smaller 
classes  is  to  omit  one  or  two  of  the  right-hand 
figures,  and  in  each  case  there  remains  the  graphic 
presentation  for  practical  numbering.  This  is  the 
most  simple  and  practical  notion  which  its  author 
has  been  able  to  find  to  date.  Will  some  one 
help  him  to  a  b(  tter  ?  " 
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CIRCULATION  OF  BOOKS  IN   THE  BOS- 
TON PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

IN  the  recent  (4ist)  report  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  the  examining  committee  appointed 
annually  by  the  board  of  trustees  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  library  con- 
siders at  some  length  the  decreasing  home  use  of 
popular  books  and  the  corresponding  increase  in 
the  use  of  books  for  consultation  in  the  library. 
The  committee  says  : 

"A  study  of  the  library  must  always  prove  in- 
teresting, as  it  stands  almost  alone  among  public 
libraries  in  furnishing  to  students  engaged  in  re- 
search rare  and  valuable  works,  which  cannot  be 
permitted  to  go  outside  the  building,  and  at  the 
same  time  aiming  to  supply  books  of  a  lighter 
nature  for  readers  who  are  not  yet  students, 
and  probably  never  will  be.  It  must  always  be 
difficult  to  combine  these  two  objects.  The  stu- 
dents' books  are  more  expensive  and  often  more 
necessary  to  the  users  than  the  popular  works, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  taxpayers,  who 
support  the  library,  will  ever  consult  these  books, 
and  the  young  people,  who  form  the  majority  of 
the  patrons  of  the  popular  departments,  while 
needing  all  the  educating  influence  that  the  li- 
brary can  give,  need  also  to  have  it  made  attrac- 
tive to  them. 

"  In  looking  to  see  how  these  two  goals  are  at- 
tained, the  committee  finds  that  during  the  last 
four  years,  from  1889  through  1892,  the  whole 
circulation  has  increased  slightly,  about  three  pe.r 
cent.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  40  per  cent, 
more  books  are  now  taken  out  in  Bates  Hall  than 
in  1889,  showing  that  the  valuable  works  there 
are  more  used  than  ever  before.  On  turning  to 
the  reports  of  the  popular  department  a  different 
story  is  told.  The  Lower  Hall  circulation  is  25 
psr  cent,  less  than  it  was  in  1889,  though  slightly 
larger  this  year  than  last,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  branches  has  decreased  nearly  one-third  since 
1889.  In  the  lower  reading-room  of  the  Central 
Library,  however,  the  demand  for  magazine-5  con- 
stantly grows,  and,  both  in  the  branches  and  in 
the  Lower  Hall,  the  burden  of  the  decrease  falls 
on  the  proportion  of  books  taken  for  home  use, 
which  shows  a  steady  diminution  for  the  past  few 
years. 

"This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  institution 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  consulting  library, 
and  less  a  circulating  one.  Much  of  this  change 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  trustees  to 
furnish  popular  reading  of  an  inferior  grade. 
While  the  committee  thoroughly  indorses  the  ac- 
tion of  the  trustees  as  regards  unwholesome  or 
vulgar  books,  books  uninteresting  to  highly  edu- 
cated people,  but  reflecting  more  or  less  faithfully 
the  lives  of  those  who  enjoy  them,  are  important 
factors  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  have  a 
right  to  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  our  library. 
Some  readers  will  always  demand  this  class  of 
book,  and  if  they  are  happily  led  to  choose  stronger 
food,  their  places  should  be  filled  by  new-comers, 
who  are  only  fit  to  begin  on  a  milk-and-water 
diet.  Some  may  never  get  beyond  it,  but  should 
they,  therefore,  be  starved  or  turned  away,  to 
seek  stimulants  offered  by  the  private  circulating 
library  or  the  news-stands  ?  " 


INDIANA   STATE    LIBRARY. 

From  ike  Indianapolis  News. 

THE  library  was  created  by  an  act  passed  in 
1825,  and  was  at  once  given  into  the  care  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  It  was  to  afford  a  library  of 
reference  for  the  members  of  the  legislature,  of- 
ficers of  the  State  government,  and  the  judicial  de- 
partment. It  occupied  a  small  apartment  in  the 
old  State  House,  and  for  his  services  as  librarian 
the  secretary  of  state  received  a  salary  of  $15  a 
year.  The  sum  of  $30  per  annum  was  also  ap- 
propriated with  which  to  buy  and  bind  new  books. 
In  1841  the  library  had  become  an  institution  of 
considerable  note,  and  the  legislature  appointed 
John  Cook  the  first  librarian,  who  held  the  office 
for  three  years.  He  was  also  made  the  keeper 
of  the  State  House  and  the  square  surrounding  it. 
His  salary  was  $300  a  year  and  he  gave  a  bond 
of  $2000.  At  that  time  the  library  contained 
about  2,000  volumes.  In  1 842  the  law  was  amend- 
ed, extending  the  liberties  of  the  library  to  editors 
of  newspapers,  physicians,  and  the  clergy.  When 
the  constitutional  convention  met  the  liberties 
were  extended  to  all  whom  the  librarian  thought 
he  could  trust.  The  purchasing  fund  was  also  in- 
creased to  $400  a  year.  In  1853  the  salary  of  the 
librarian  was  raised  to  $1200  a  year.  In  1889 
the  amount  was  increased  to  $1500  a  year,  where 
it  now  stands,  and  the  purchasing  fund  was  made 
$2000  a  year. 

Perhaps  the  chief  detriment  to  this  institution 
has  been  the  frequent  changes  in  its  management. 
One  librarian  hardly  gets  acquainted  with  it  before 
another  succeeds  him.  The  library's  usefulness 
has  also  been  impaired  by  the  small  purchasing 
fund.  It  contains  25,000  bound  volumes  and 
3000  unbound  volumes.  Besides  the  heavily  la- 
den shelves  which  are  seen  by  the  15,000  people 
who  annually  pass  in  and  out  of  its  doors,  three 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  State  House  are 
piled  to  the  ceilings  with  volumes  for  which  there 
is  no  room  in  the  apartments  on  the  second 
floor. 

It  is  purely  a  library  of  reference,  and  in  this  it 
has  carried  out  the  original  intention  of  its  crea- 
tors. As  an  evidence  of  its  value  to  the  State, 
State  Librarian  Dunn  says  that  the  information 
which  the  library  furnished  the  legislature  on 
the  tax  and  other  questions  two  years  ago  was  in 
itself  worth  what  the  library  cost  the  State. 

The  library  was  in  a  wretched  condition  for 
years,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  this  was  due  to 
its  management  being  in  the  hands  of  women  li- 
brarians, but  during  that  time  it  had  only  an  ap- 
propriation of  $400  a  year  upon  which  to  exist. 
Against  this  assertion  it  is  stated  that  when  the 
institution  first  came  out  of  the  gloom  in  which 
it  had  been  buried  it  was  being  guided  by  Mrs. 
Orem.  It  is  further  asserted  that  the  manage- 
ment when  conducted  by  women  has  been  as 
good  as  that  of  men. 

In  the  northeast  corner  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  State  House  is  to  be  found  the  $100,000  In- 
diana law  library.  It  does  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  casual  visitor  to  the  capitol  on 
account  of  its  location,  but  it  is  known  to  all  the 
legal  fraternity  of  the  State,  and  its  fame  extends 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  Indiana. 
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The  law  library  had  its  origin  with  Benjamin 
Parke,  who  was  one  of  the  old  territorial  judges. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  in  1824  to 
prepare  the  first  revised  statutes,  and  he  was  after- 
ward United  States  judge  for  the  district  of  Indi- 
ana. Many  of  his  books,  bearing  his  autograph, 
are  now  in  the  library.  A  large  number  of  the 
volumes  were  once  the  property  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington Johnston,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  terri- 
tory, who  resided  in  Vincennes.  It  was  not  until 
1867,  however,  that  the  library  amounted  to 
much.  Previous  to  that  time  it  had  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  general  library,  but  in  that  year  the 
legislature  separated  the  two,  as  the  law-book 
collection  overshadowed  the  other  in  importance. 
It  was  removed  from  the  old  State  House  to  the 
building  which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Lorraine  block.  In  1889  all  the  law-books  were 
taken  from  the  general  library  and  classified 
under  the  legal  head.  The  management  of  the 
library  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
having  been  so  placed  by  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islature. That  body  also  has  the  appointment  of 
a  librarian,  who  is  paid  $1500  a  year  by  a  legis- 
lative appropriation.  The  collection,  including 
debates  and  reports  of  trials,  contains  nearly 
20,000  volumes,  some  of  which  are  valued  at 
$100. 

The  library  has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
foothold.  Until  1891  it  was  sustained  entirely 
by  the  exchange  and  sale  of  Indiana  reports.  In 
that  year  the  legislature  set  apart  the  sum  of 
$2000  a  year  with  which  to  purchase  books. 
Under  the  new  law  affecting  the  court  reporter's 
office,  the  price  of  reports  has  been  reduced  from 
$3.50  to  $1.50,  and  no  more  books  are  given  to 
the  library  to  sell  and  exchange  than  before. 
The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  believe  that 
the  appropriation  should  be  $5000  a  year.  The 
library  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association  has  a 
fund  of  $40,000  a  year,  and  a  great  portion  of 
that  sum  is  devoted  to  purchasing  books. 

The  first  important  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Indiana  Library  was  made  in  1867  by  the  court, 
which  had  then  received  general  authority  over 
the  library.  At  the  present  time  on  the  shelves 
is  a  complete  set  of  the  reports  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  county 
reports  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  them  are  rare, 
and  are  worth  $100  a  volume  in  the  market. 
Here,  too,  are  to  be  found  complete  sets  of  Eng- 
lish and  Canadian  reports,  and  all  of  those  of  Ire- 
land, with  three  or  four  exceptions.  Complete 
sets  from  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Sandwich 
Islands,  New  Brunswick,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  Australia,  are  also  in  the  library.  The  lat- 
ter are  rare,  costing  from  $15  to  $253  volume, 
and  years  are  required  to  collect  them.  In 
Scottish  reports  the  sets  are  complete  down  to 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  session  laws  of  many  of 
the  States  are  also  complete.  This  is  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  library  to  build  up.  It  not  only 
requires  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  time  and 
patience  as  well.  The  old  session  laws  are 
scarce  and  high.  It  often  requires  $i  a  page  to 
purchase  some  of  them.  These  the  librarian 
has  to  pass  and  buy  cheaper  works.  For  one  vol- 
ume of  New  York  session  laws,  which  the  Indi- 
ana Library  does  not  possess,  $1750  is  asked. 


Like  the  general  library,  the  law-book  collec- 
tion is  greatly  hindered  by  a  lack  of  room  and 
funds.  Its  librarians  have  exercised  much  care 
and  patience  in  its  management,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  coming  legislatures  will  realize  its 
great  value  and  provide  for  it  properly.  It  has 
had  six  librarians:  W.  C.  Lamb,  John  Graham, 
J.  M.  Cropsey,  Fred  Heiner,  Charles  E.  Cox, 
and  N.  W.  Thornton,  the  latter  being  in  charge 
at  the  present  time. 


A  NEW  BRITISH    LIBRARY  ACT. 

A  BILL  which  will  greatly  affect  the  library 
question  in  England  has  recently  passed  through 
most  of  its  stages  in  Parliament,  and  will  prob- 
ably become  law  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
transfers  from  the  ratepayers  to  the  town  council 
or  other  authority  of  a  district  the  power  of 
adopting  the  principal  act  providing  lor  the 
maintenance  of  public  libraries,  thus  abolishing 
the  permissive  clauses  of  the  older  acts  which  did 
much  to  hinder  the  establishment  of  municipal 
libraries. 

The  new  act  will  not  affect  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  the  County  of  London,  but  gives  a  power  to 
the  smaller  towns  of  England  which  is  sure  to  be 
exercised  in  the  near  future  in  a  manner  likely 
to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  public  libraries 
all  over  the  country.  The  ease  with  which  this 
change  in  the  principle  of  library  law  has  been 
effected  encourages  the  hope  that  before  long  the 
limitation  of  the  rate  for  library  purposes  to  id. 
in  the  pound  of  rental,  which  has  till  now  cramped 
the  proper  development  of  every  British  library, 
may  also,  with  equal  promptitude,  be  quietly 
set  aside. 


ACCESS   TO   SHELVES   IN    ENGLISH 
LIBRARIES. 

THE  plan  of  allowing  open  access  to  the  books 
in  reference  libraries  in  England,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  operation  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Cambridge,  Wigan,  and 
many  other  towns,  has  turned  attention  to  the 
numerous  defects  in  all  the  varieties  of  loan 
systems  now  in  use,  and  has  raised  the  question 
of  allowing  direct  access  to  the  shelves  in  lending 
libraries  under  certain  restrictions  and  necessary 
safeguards.  A  short  paper  on  the  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Library  for  1892,  p.  302,  and  it  is 
understood  that  several  newly  constituted  library 
authorities  are  seriously  considering  the  matter 
of  adopting  the  direct-access  system  all  round, 
and  sweeping  away  once  and  for  all  the  complica- 
tions arising  from  barriers,  indicators,  tell-tale 
charging  systems,  call-lists,  elaborate  catalog- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  results  of  the  first  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with  great  interest 
both  in  Britain  and  America  ;  though  there  are 
already  indications  which  point  to  the  question 
being  really  more  ripe  in  Britain  than  may 
be  supposed.  It  will  not  come  as  much  of  a 
surprise  to  many  librarians  in  England  if  within 
the  next  few  years  a  complete  revolution  in  library 
methods  is  witnessed. 
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FAC-SIMILES  OF  OLD  NEWSPAPERS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  held  on  December  8,  1892,  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Green  exhibited  a  collection  of  fac-similes  of 
Boston  newspapers  and  other  rare  publications, 
and  made  the  following  remarks  : 

"  The  practice  of  reproducing  odd  numbers  of 
early  Boston  newspapers  in  fac-simile,  without 
any  token  or  explanation  of  the  fact,  may  cause 
hereafter  some  confusion  among  librarians  and 
others  not  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  It  began,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  before  the  period  when  exact 
fac-similes  could  be  made  by  the  various  proc- 
esses so  well  known  to-day.  At  that  time  the 
appearance  of  the  original  print  was  imitated  as 
closely  as  type  would  allow,  and,  by  the  use  of 
paper  slightly  discolored,  the  general  effect  was 
fairly  good.  For  the  most  part  the  whole  affair 
was  prompted  by  private  speculation,  as  the 
sheet  generally  contained  some  item  of  special 
interest  which  would  help  the  sale  of  the  repro- 
ductions. 

"Among  the  earliest  of  these  reprints  is  The 
Boston-Gazette,  and  Country  Journal,  March  12, 
1770,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  massacre  on 
State  Street  on  March  5  of  that  year.  This  copy 
was  made  by  type  on  tinted  paper  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  specimens  are  offered  for  sale 
by  innocent  but  ignorant  persons,  who  think 
that  they  are  genuine  copies  and  not  modern 
imitations.  Another  reprint  from  type  is  The 
New-England  Weekly  Journal,  April  8,  1728, 
a  half-sheet  newspaper  which  contains  noth- 
ing of  special  interest.  Still  another  is  The 
New-England  Courant,  February  n,  1723,  pub- 
lished originally  by  James  Franklin  ;  but  this 
particular  number  was  the  first  that  bore  the 
name  of  his  distinguished  brother  Benjamin  as 
the  publisher.  This  issue  was  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Franklin  monu- 
ment in  School  Street,  and  printed  on  a  press 
said  to  have  been  once  used  by  the  great  philoso- 
pher. The  number  was  originally  set  up  from  a 
copy  in  this  library,  when  the  form  was  stereo- 
typed and  many  impressions  were  struck  off. 
It  purports  to  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  fact,  as  the  lines  in  the  two 
numbers  rarely  agree  in  their  justification. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  these  reproduc- 
tions is  the  first  number  of  The  Boston  News- 
Letter.  April  24,  1704,  of  which  only  three  origi- 
nal copies  are  known  to  exist.  With  a  possible 
exception,  the  News- Letter  was  the  earliest 
newspaper  published  on  this  continent,  and  for 
that  reason  a  copy  always  excites  the  curiosity  of 
the  crowd.  The  exception  just  alluded  to  is  a 
solitary  number  of  Publick  Occurrences,  Both 
Forreign  and  Domestick,  printed  in  Boston  on 
September  25,  1690,  which  was  advertised  to  ap- 
pear '  once  a  moneth  ; '  but  long  before  the 
time  of  its  second  appearance  it  was  summarily 
suppressed  by  an  ord?r  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  In  which  the  publication  is  spoken  of  as 
a  pamphlet.  It  was  printed  on  the  first  three 
pages  of  a  folded  sheet — two  columns  to  a  page, 
and  each  page  about  seven  inches  by  eleven  in 
size.  The  original  number,  without  doubt  now 
unique,  is  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  Office, 
London.  This  society  has  in  its  library  a  copy 


of  the  order  suppressing  the  newspaper,  which  is 
given  here  after  the  original  : 

TI/HEREAS  some  have  lately  presumed  to  Print  and 
*y  Disperse  a  Pamphlet,  Entituled,  Publick  Occur- 
rences, both  Forreign  and  Domestick:  Boston,  Thursday, 
Sfptentb.  i^th.  1690.  Without  the  least  Privity  or  Coun- 
tenance of  Authority, 

The  Governour  and  Council  having  had  the  perusal  of 
the  said  Pamphlet,  and  finding  that  therein  is  contained 
Reflections  of  a  very  high  nature :  As  also  sundry  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain  Reports,  do  hereby  manifest  and  de- 
clare their  high  Resentment  and  Disallowance  of  said 
Pamphlet,  and  Order  that  the  same  be  Suppressed  and 
called  in ;  strickly  forbidding  any  person  or  persons  for 
the  future  to  Set  forth  anything  in  Print  without  Licence 
first  obtained  from  those  that  are  or  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  grant  the  same. 

By  Order  of  the  Governour  &  Council. 

Isaac  Addin&ton,  Seer. 
Boston,  September  zgth.  1690. 

"  Within  a  year  or  two,  in  a  catalog  of  a  Lon- 
don bookseller,  I  have  seen  advertised  for  sale  at 
a  comparatively  high  price,  a  copy  of  the  Ulster 
County  Gazette  (Kingston,  New  York),  January 
4,  1800,  presumably  the  genuine  newspaper  of 
that  date,  which  gave  an  account  of  Washing- 
ton's death.  Knowing  that  this  particular  num- 
ber had  been  reproduced  from  type,  and  suspect- 
ing that  the  advertised  copy  was  not  an  original, 
I  wrote  to  the  English  dealer,  asking  him  the 
question.  In  due  time  the  answer  came,  saying 
that  after  his  .attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  he 
was  satisfied  the  newspaper  was  a  modern  re- 
print, and  that  it  should  be  at  once  withdrawn. 
There  are  three  different  editions,  and  perhaps 
more,  of  this  reproduction  of  the  Gazette  ;  and  in 
the  corner  of  one  of  them  appear  the  words 
'  Copy  Right  Secured,'  which  is  the  only  intima- 
tion that  the  number  is  not  original. 

"  The  Historical  Library  possesses  a  file  of  The 
Halifax  Gazette,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  three  years,  which  first  appeared  on  March 
23,  1752,  and  was  the  earliest  newspaper  printed 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Each  number  consisted  of  a 
single  leaf,  and  the  set  is  supposed  to  be  unique. 
During  the  present  year  the  first  issue  of  this 
sheet  has  been  reproduced  on  old-looking  paper, 
and  appears  in  folded  form  as  an  illustration  to 
the  volume  entitled  '  The  Canadian  Newspaper 
Directory  '  (Montreal,  1892)  ;  but  the  copy  is  set 
up  from  type,  and  is  by  no  means  an  exact  fac- 
simile. At  some  future  day  this  reproduction  of 
the  Gazette  may  cause  as  much  confusion  as  that 
of  the  Boston  newspapers." 


Cibrarj}  QVssocitUicm  Uniteb  Kingdom. 


ANNUAL     MEETING. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  will 
be  held  at  Aberdeen  late  in  August  or  early  in 
September,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Richard 
G.irnett,  of  the  British  Museum.  This  is  the  third 
time  the  Library  Association  has  met  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  town  council,  library  committee, 
and  university  senate  have  already  agreed  to  ex- 
tend a  hospitable  welcome  to  the  members  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  invariable  custom  on  such  oc- 
casions. No  definite  arrangements  have  as  yet 
been  made  for  the  business  of  the  meeting,  but 
several  practical  reports  and  a  discussion  on  the 
training  and  examination  of  library  assistants 
will  probably  be  included. 
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American  £ibrarji  Association. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  LIBRARIANS  A  T  CHICAGO. 

THE  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  in  its  gen- 
eral programme  has  assigned  the  week  commerc- 
ing July  10,  1893,  to  the  Congresses  of  the  De- 
partment of  Literature.  In  this  department  are 
included  the  authors,  historians,  librarians,  phi- 
lologists, and  folklorists.  The  meetings  of  these 
various  congresses  as  well  as  the  meetings  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  will  be  held  in  the  Memorial  Art 
Palace,  which  is  located  on  the  Lake  Front 
Park  at  the  intersection  of  Michigan  Avenue 
and  Adams  Street.  The  date  of  the  opening 
session  of  the  Congress  of  Librarians  has  been 
set  for  Wednesday,  July  12,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  first  session  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  be  held  on 
the  following  day.  Until  the  close  of  the  week 
the  Congress  and  the  A.  L.  A.  will  meet  alter- 
nately and  the  meetings  will  assume  the  character 
of  joint  sessions. 

A  partial  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  presented,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  those  persons  who  have 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  local  committee  to 
prepare  papers  for  the  Congress,  is  given  below. 
The  complete  programme  announcing  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  various  sessions  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  before  the  day  set  for  the  first  meeting. 

PARTIAL  PROGRAM. 

Miss  Jessie  Allan,  Librarian  Public  Library, 
Omaha:  The  library  as  a  teacher  of  literature. 

R.  R.  Bowker,  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  New  York 
City:  National  bibliography. 

Miss  S.  A.  Cattell,  Librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
New  York:  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  libraries  as  a  special 
type  of  library. 

Peter  Cowell,  Librarian  Free  Public  Libraries, 
Liverpool:  How  to  popularize  the  public  library. 

F:  M.  Crunden,  Librarian  Public  Library,  St. 
Louis:  The  librarian  as  administrator. 

C:  A.  Cutter,  formerly  Librarian  Boston 
Athenaeum,  Boston:  The  note  of  the  American 
library. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Davis,  Librarian  University  of 
Michigan:  An  over- use  of  books. 

Melvil  Dewey,  Director  New  York  State  Li- 
brary, Albany  (subject  not  given). 

Dr.  Carl  Dziatzko,  Librarian  University  Libra- 
ry, Gottingen:  Internationale  Beziehungen  der 
offentlichen  Bibliotheken  aller  Lander. 

W:  I.  Fletcher,  Librarian  Amherst  College:  Li- 
brary catalogs  in  the  2Oth  century. 

Giuseppe  Fumagalli,  Bibl.  Nazionale  di  Brera, 
Milano:  On  the  present  organization  of  Italian 
libraries. 

Richard  Garnett,  Keeper  of  Printed  Books, 
British  Museum:  The  British  Museum  catalog 
and  the  United  States. 

S:S.  Green,  Librarian  Public  Library,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.:  State  library  commissions. 

Dr.  O.  Hartwig,  Chief  Librarian,  Royal  Uni- 
versity Library,  Halle,  Germany:  Ueber  die  di- 
rekte  Zusendung  von  Handschriften  von  Biblio- 
thek  zu  Bibliothek  und  die  Griindung  einer 
Gesellschaft  zur  phototypischen  Vervielfaltigung 
der  wichtigsten  nicht  versendbaren  Handschriften. 


MissC.  M.  Hewins,  Librarian  Hartford  Library 
Association:  The  pictorial  resources  of  a  small 
library. 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  President  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Chicago  Public  Library:  The  public  library 
in  its  relation  to  education. 

Miss  M.  S.  R.  James,  Librarian  People's  Pal- 
ace, London:  The  People's  Palace  and  its  library. 

Miss  T.  Kelso,  Librarian  Public  Library,  Los 
Angeles:  Some  economic  features  of  a  library. 

E.  C.  Richardson,  Librarian  College  of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Library  science  and 
other  sciences. 

E.  H.  Woodruff,  Librarian  Leland  Stanford 
University,  Cal.:  Present  tendencies  in  universi- 
ty libraries. 

L.  A.  U.  K.  DELEGATION. 

THE  number  of  delegates  who  will  attend  the 
congress  at  Chicago  in  July  will  unfortunately 
be  small.  The  British  librarian  is  underpaid 
and  a  trip  which  at  the  least  must  mean  an 
expenditure  of  from  $200  to  $250  is  not  likely  to 
be  readily  countenanced  by  overtaxed  library 
boards,  much  less  faced  by  poorly  paid  officials. 
Those  who  have  so  far  announced  their  intention 
of  attending  are  Miss  M.  S.  R.  James,  librarian 
of  the  People's  Palace  Library,  London  ;  Mr. 
Peter  Cowell,  chief  librarian  of  the  public  libra- 
ries of  Liverpool  ;  Mr.  James  D.  Brown,  of  the 
Clerkenwell  Public  Library,  London  ;  and  Mr. 
C.  Chivis,  of  Bath. 

Mr.  Dewey  writes  :  "  I  fear  that  the  foolish 
stories  about  cost  which  the  English  papers 
delight  to  dwell  on  have  scared  some,  as  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter 
from  one  who  has  been  urging  librarians  to 
attend  :  '  It  is  worse  than  whipping  a  dead 
mule  to  induce  any  more  to  attend,  and  even  if 
you  offered  to  convey  members  and  board  them 
at  a  cost  of  ^10  a  head  I  fear  you  would  not  in- 
duce more  than  a  dozen  or  20  to  go.  If  it  is,  as 
I  fear,  going  to  be  a  case  of  our  being  skinned 
alive  as  well  as  having  our  patriotism  humbled 
and  the  conceit  generally  taken  out  of  us  by  the 
superiority  of  American  charging  systems  and 
methods,  not  to  speak  of  the  licking  we  shall 
receive  in  the  comparative  exhibit,  there  seems  a 
positive  advantage  in  staying  at  home.'  " 

FIFTEENTH  GENERAL  MEETING,  CHICAGO, 
JULY  13-22,  1893. 

THE  fifteenth  general  conference  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  will  take  place  at  Chicago,  in  the  Art  Palace, 
near  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  beginning  Thursday 
July  13,  and  extending  to  Saturday,  July  22. 

There  will  be  but  one  session  each  day  —  at  10 
a.m. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  for  what 
promises  to  be  an  enjoyable  trip.  Nearly  100 
members  and  friends  have  already  joined  the 
party. 

The  special  train  consisting  of  Pullman  vesti- 
bule sleeping-cars  will  be  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  a  tourist  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Boston  party  will  leave  via  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  (Poughkeepsie  Bridge  route)  at 
5:50  p.m.,  Monday,  July  10,  stopping  at  Amherst, 
Northampton  (Hartford  connection),  Poughkeep- 
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sie,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  reaching  Wash- 
ington via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  n  a.m. 
Tuesday. 

Several  members  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
stop  over  in  Washington,  arrangements  have 
been  made  accordingly.  Dinner  may  be  taken 
at 'the  Ebbitt  House  any  time  after  3  o'clock. 
Price  $i  per  plate. 

The  cars  leaving  Boston  will  run  through  to 
Chicago,  thus  obviating  any  changes.  Baggage 
and  wraps  may  be  left  in  the  cars  with  perfect 
safety  during  the  stay  at  Washington. 

Members  of  the  New  York  party  may  leave 
either  at  9  or  11:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  July  n,  from 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  station,  foot  of 
Liberty  Street,  reaching  Washington  at  3  or  4 130 
p.m. 

Members  of  the  New  York  delegation  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  secretary  which  train  they 
wish  to  take,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  special  cars. 

Those  who  join  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
may  take  any  train  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  leaving  either  city  in  time  to  connect 
with  the  A.  L.  A.  special  train. 

The  special  train  for  the  West  will  not  leave 
Washington  until  5:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  July  n, 
thus  giving  the  party  several  hours  in  which  to 
see  the  beautiful  city.  Reach  Chicago  early 
Wednesday  evening. 

The  route  going  will  take  the  party  over  the 
picturesque  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  passing 
through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Cumberland,  Zanesville,  New- 
ark, and  Mansfield. 

The  return  route  will  be  made  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  lines  through  Lan- 
sing, Port  Huron,  London,  Hamilton,  Suspension 
Bridge,  Niagara  Falls,  Geneva,  Scranton,  Beth- 
lehem, Easton  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

The  time  of  return  trains  will  be  settled  by 
members  after  arrival  in  Chicago,  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  tickets  are  good  to  return  any 
time  before  November  i. 

The  intention  is  to  leave  Chicago  in  the  morn- 
ing, reach  Niagara  Falls  the  next  morning  about 
8  o'clock  and  spend  the  day  there  ;  leave  in  the 
afte'rnoon  about  5  o'clock  and  reach  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  the  following  morning. 

Tickets  may  be  procured  at  any  office  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Boston  &  Maine,  or  Central 
New  Jersey  Railroads. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Simmons,  211  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  will  give  all  necessary  information  con- 
cerning rates  and  routes  to  persons  starting  from 
B-iston  and  vicinity. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  to  return  by  routes  other 
than  mentioned  in  this  schedule,  at  increased 
rates,  regarding  which  information  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  local  station. 

When  purchasing  tickets  members  must  stale 
the  route  over  which  they  wish  to  return. 

RATES  AND   ROUTES. 

As  stated  in  the  Preliminary  Circular,  the  A. 
L.  A.  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  rate  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  starting. 


RATES   TO   CHICAGO   AND   RETURN. 

From  Boston  via  Boston  &  Maine, 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge  route  to  Phila- 
delphia, thence  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to 
Chicago  ;  returning  over  same  route,  or 
over  Grand  Trunk  via  Niagara  Falls, 
and  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Road  to 
connection  with  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
route  for  Boston $30  40 

From  New  York  and  Philadelphia  over 
the  above  routes,  or  via  Grand  Trunk 

and  D.,  L.  &  W.  to  starting-point 28  oo 

or  returning  via  Grand  Trunk  and  West 
Shore 28  80 

From  Baltimore  and  Washington  over 
any  of  the  above  routes  to  starting- 
point 27  60 

From  Pittsburg  returning  via  B.  &  O. 
not  exceeding 1600 

PULLMAN  SLEEPING-CAR  RATES. 

From  Boston  to  Chicago 5  50 

From  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington 5  oo 

Two  persons  can  occupy  one  berth 
and  divide  the  expense. 

Drawing-room  (three  berths) 18  oo 

MEALS. 

July  ii,  Boston  party  will  breakfast  on  train, 
Buffet  car;  July  n,  dinner  at  the  Ebbitt  House, 
Washington;  July  12,  breakfast  at  Newark, 
Ohio;  July  12,  dinner  at  Chicago  junction;  July 
12,  Supper  at  Garrett. 

At  the  Ebbitt  House  the  price  will  be  $i;  en 
route  75  cents  each  meal. 


All  baggage  should  be  checked  to  Chicago  via 
route  selected,  and  a  special  A.  L.  A.  tag,  which 
will  be  furnished  each  passenger,  should  be  at- 
tached to  individual  pieces. 

This  tag  must  be  filled  out  by  the  passenger 
with  name  and  Chicago  address  to  insure  prompt 
delivery  of  baggage. 

At  Chicago  express  wagons  will  convey  bag- 
gage to  the  Chicago  University,  to  the  hotels, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  city  on  the  evening  of 
arrival. 

CHICAGO  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Most  of  the  party  will  stop  at  the  Pollard 
House,  on  Kimbark  Avenue,  which  is  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  Fair 
Grounds. 

The  Chicago  Local  Committee  will  attend  to 
rooming  all  members  who  give  due  notice  to 
Secretary  Hill. 

Any   one   wishing  to  secure  room  must  send 

$5- 

Those  who  are  still  undecided  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  secretary  as  soon  as  a 
favorable  decision  is  reached,  in  order  that  good 
sleeping-car  and  hotel  accommodations  may  be 
secured.  FRANK  P.  HILL,  Secretary. 

NEWARK  PUBMC  LIBRARY,    I 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  June  10,1893.  f 
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State  Cibrarn  Associations. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  LIBRARIANS. 
THE  following  lively  and  characteristic  call 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Librarians.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  meet  with  a  general  response  in  pro- 
pria  persona,  in  which  case  the  hard  work  of  the 
national  and  international  meetings  will  find  an 
interesting  complement  in  the  State  meeting  un- 
der Mr.  Dunn's  chairmanship. 

STATE  LIBRARIANS'  ASSOCIATION,  I 
INDIANAPOLIS,  May  3,  1893.     ) 
Fellow  Conspirators  : 

The  S.  L.  A.  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Chicago  during  the  week  beginning  July  10, 
1893,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  As  this  is  the  only  opportunity  we 
will  have  to  celebrate  the  4OOth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  any  State  librarian 
will  be  permitted  to  attend  if  he  can  obtain  per- 
mission from  his  salary.  Still  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion. Matters  of  common  interest  will  be 
considered,  and  the  good  of  the  order  will  be  ad- 
vanced. 

If  you  have  any  conscientious  scruples  about 
being  benefited  by  meeting  and  consulting  with 
others  engaged  in  State  library  work,  you  can 
put  in  your  time  with  the  Esquimaux  or  fish  off 
the  docks  for  ring  perch.  No  extra  charge  will 
be  made  to  members  of  the  association  without 
reason  for  believing  that  they  will  pay. 

For  information  as  to  hotel  rates,  etc.,  write 
to  F.  H.  Hild,  Chicago  Public  Library  —  see  also 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  February,  1893,  page  62. 
Mr.  Hild  writes  a  good  hand,  and  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  corresponding  copiously  with  you.  Please 
do  not  write  on  more  than  two  sides  of  the  pa- 
per, and  do  enclose  stamp  for  reply.  Also  sign 
your  name,  not  for  publication,  but  as  a  guaranty 
of  good  faith.  Other  desirable  information  can 
be  obtained  from  an  encyclopedia. 

Yours  fraternally,         J.  P.  DUNN, 

President  S.  L.  A. 

P.  S.  —  Please  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, Can  the  duties  of  State  librarians  be  in- 
creased without  detriment  to  the  public  welfare  ? 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA  TION. 

THE  Connecticut  Library  Association  held  its 
regular  meeting,  May  30,  in  the  parish  house  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Waterbury,  Ct.  A  large 
number  of  teachers  from  Waterbury  and  the  vi- 
cinity were  present.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  10  a.m.  by  the  president,  Professor 
Samuel  Hart,  of  Trinity  College.  John  O'Neill, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Silas 
Bronson  Library,  welcomed  the  visitors  to 
Waterbury,  and  invited  them  to  dinner  at  the 
Franklin  House  and  a  drive  to  the  watch  factory 
and  other  places  of  interest. 

President  Hart  spoke  of  the  work  which  the 
association  has  already  accomplished  in  estab- 
lishing a  library  commission,  and  recommended 
cooperation  among  all  members  in  exchanging 
reports,  and  notifying  each  other  where  special 
collections  may  be  seen,  like  those  on  hymnolo- 
gy  in  the  Theological  Library,  higher  mathe- 
matics, physical  science,  and  classical  antiquities 


at  Trinity  College,  fine  arts  in  the  Watkinson 
Library,  and  genealogy  and  State  and  town  his- 
tory in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
which  is  now  cataloging  all  its  documents  and 
manuscripts.  Dr.  Hart  also  suggested  that 
books  useful  to  students  should  be  sent,  when 
needed,  from  one  library  to  another  in  a  differ- 
ent city  or  State. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  read,  and  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Hine  presented 
that  of  the  committee  on  library  legislation.  He 
explained  the  library  committee  bill,  which  has 
already  passed  the  House  and  is  expected  to  go 
through  the  Senate  shortly. 

A  symposium  on  "Libraries  and  Schools  "  oc- 
cupied the  rest  of  the  morning.  It  was  opened 
by  Mrs.  Agnes  Hills,  of  the  Bridgeport  Public 
Library,  who  spoke  of  the  danger  that  teachers 
may  feel  the  supervision  and  suggestion  of 
children's  reading  as  only  an  addition  to  their 
burdens,  already  too  heavy,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  tact  and  patience  on  both  sides  before  there 
can  be  real  union  between  libraries  and  schools. 

Mrs.  Hilli  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Stetson, 
of  the  New  Haven  Public  Library,  Miss  C.  M. 
Hewins,  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Bassett,  of  Waterbury, 
Miss  Carrington,  of  West  Winsted,  Mr.  Cros- 
by and  Professor  Russell,  of  Waterbury,  Dr. 
Beardsley,  of  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Spencer,  of  Nau- 
gatuck,  Miss  Chaffee,  of  Moodus,  and  Miss  Rob- 
bins,  of  New  Britain,  all  of  whom  reported  more 
or  less  connection  between  libraries  and  schools. 
Letters  on  the  same  subject  were  read  from  li- 
braries in  Norwich,  Groton,  South  Norwalk,  and 
Saybrook.  The  symposium  was  listened  to  with 
interest  by  all  present,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  suggestions  and  ideas  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion will  result  in  the  near  future  in  strength- 
ening the  relations  between  the  libraries  and  the 
schools  and  mutually  increasing  their  usefulness. 

Mr.  Hine  spoke  of  the  systematic  training 
which  little  children  in  the  New  Britain  Model 
School  have  in  the  use  of  indexes,  tables  of  con- 
tents, and  card  catalog,  and  urged  all  teachers 
present  to  give  lessons  in  the  art  of  handling 
and  reading  books.  After  dinner  the  party  was 
taken  to  drive  through  the  pleasantest  parts  of 
Waterbury. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  perspective 
drawing  of  the  new  Silas  Bronson  Library,  just 
begun,  was  shown.  Mrs.  Hills  and  Mr.  Stetson, 
who  had  been  appointed  a  committee  on  dele- 
gates to  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  July,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  having  all  members  of  the 
association  present  in  Chicago  at  that  time. 

Miss  Chaffee,  of  Moodus,  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  East  Haddain  Public  Library,  established 
in  1888,  through  the  efforts  of  William  E.  Nich- 
ols, and  now  in  flourishing  condition,  giving 
out  an  average  of  700  books  a  month,  and  work- 
ing with  the  schools  in  17  districts. 

Mr.  Stetson  told  of  his  system  of  circulating 
numbers  of  periodicals.  40  duplicate  copies,  9  of 
Harper's  and  the  Century,  8  of  Scribner's,  etc., 
are  bought  for  $140  a  year,  and  sold  at  the  end  of 
a  month  for  from  10  to  20  cents  each,  reducing 
the  cost  to  $75.  Each  is  circulated  about  6 
times. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Silas  Bronson  Library  and  to  St.  John's  Church , 
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the  meeting  adjourned.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  will  be  held  early  in  November. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIA  TION  OF  INDIANA. 

THE  Library  Association  of  Indiana  is  a 
healthy,  growing  organization  and  is  doing  good 
work  in  cultivating  a  free-library  spirit  in  Indi- 
ana. At  a  recent  meeting  the  membership  was 
doubled  and  the  association  received  an  impetus 
that  will  bring  good  results  to  the  efforts  of  its 
leaders.  It  pledged  itself  to  the  accomplishment 
of  two  things  :  To  have  a  law  passed  creating  a 
fund  for  establishing  libraries  in  the  counties, 
and  to  prevent  the  State  Library  from  again  be- 
coming a  political  plum.  The  latter  has  been  ac- 
complished for  the  time  being,  whatever  the  fu- 
ture may  bring. 

The  executive  committee  are  planning  a  mid- 
summer meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held  at 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Writers.  The  following  were 
elected  officers  of  the  association  :  Prof.  Arthur 
Cunningham,  president ;  Miss  Louise  Scantlin, 
vice-president ;  Eileen  Ahern,  secretary. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA  TION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  will  beheld  in  Chicago,  July  13-22. 
During  the  meeting  the  several  State  associa- 
tions will  hold  informal  conferences,  chiefly  for 
social  purposes,  and  making  up  parties  to  visit 
the  World's  Fair. 

A  preliminary  conference  of  the  Wisconsin 
Library  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute, on  the  lake  front  —  where  the  meetings 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  are  to  be  held  —  at  2  p.m.  of 
Thursday,  July  13.  The  location  of  the  room 
wherein  this  conference  will  be  held  cannot  now 
be  determined,  but  due  notice  will  be  given  on 
the  bulletin  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Institute 
building. 

The  "  Preliminary  Announcement"  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  gives  detailed  information  regarding  Chi- 
cago hotels  and  other  rooming  accommodations. 
All  those  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Association,  or  those  who  intend  to  join  it,  who 
have  not  already  received  copies  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
announcement  are  advised  to  at  once  write  to 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  Free 
Public  Library,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  will 
take  pleasure  in  sending  the  same  to  any  ad- 
dress. Those  who  desire  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  dormitories  of  the  Chicago  University 
can  obtain  copies  of  descriptive  circulars  of 
rates  by  addressing  Mr.  F.  G.  Cressey,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

As  the  Chicago  conferences  of  the  Wisconsin 
Library  Association  are  solely  for  social  pur- 
poses, no  programme  will  be  offered  ;  but  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  all  library  workers  in  our 
State,  and  those  in  any  manner  interested  in 
Wisconsin  libraries,  officially  or  otherwise,  will 
make  an  effort  to  be  present  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting,  and  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Wis- 
consin reunion. 

REUBEN  G.  THWAITES,  President. 
F.  A.  HUTCHINS,  Secretary. 

MADISON,  Wis.,  May  30, 1893. 
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NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  regular  May  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
at  the  Columbia  College  Library,  Thursday  after- 
noon, May  II,  1893,  between  40  and  50  members 
being  present.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Silas  H.  Berry,  at  3  o'clock. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  This  being  the  annual  meeting 
it  is  necessary  to  elect  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  In  order  to  expedite  the  election  I  ap- 
point, as  a  nominating  committee,  Messrs.  Poole, 
Baker,  and  Leipziger.  They  can  confer  together 
during  the  meeting  and  select  a  list  of  officers  for 
the  club. 

Mr.  Poole.  —  I  would  suggest  that  two  ladies 
also  be  appointed  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  There  being  no  objection,  I  will 
add  to  the  committee  Miss  Fanny  Hull  and  Miss 
Demo.,  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  only  three  members  were  present. 
The  present  programme  was  then  prepared,  and 
Mr.  Cole  was  requested  to  speak  upon  the  first 
topic  for  discussion  :  "  The  Library  School  at  Al- 
bany." 

Mr.  Cole.  —  My  visit  to  the  Library  School  took 
place  at  an  unfortunate  time,  in  some  respects. 
Much  of  the  work  done  by  the  students  of  the 
school  during  the  past  year  has  been  upon  the 
Model  Library,  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  Library  School 
exhibits,  which  are  now  en  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Unfortunately  for  the  purposes 
of  my  visit,  all  this  work  had  been  shipped  to 
Chicago  before  my  arrival,  so  there  was  but  little 
to  be  seen  upon  which  to  base  a  report.  The 
students  manifest  great  interest  in  their  work, 
and  from  what  I  was  shown  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  great  advances  had  been  made  in  system- 
atizing the  work  required  to  be  done  since  I  was 
connected  with  the  school,  which  began  its  exist- 
ence in  the  room  in  which  we  are  now  assembled. 
One  branch  of  instruction  has  been  added  to  the 
curriculum  which  seems  to  me  to  be  especially 
worthy  of  commendation.  Miss  Seymour,  of  the 
regents'  office,  has  given  systematic  instruction 
as  to  printing  and  proof-reading,  with  particular 
reference  to  catalog  work.  This  is  a  matter  of 
a  practical  nature,  and  one  upon  which  every 
librarian  ought  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  determine  what  he  wants  in  the 
line  of  typography  and  press  work,  and  to  help 
him  to  see  that  the  printing  is  done  with  a  mini- 
mum of  errors.  In  no  class  of  typography  is 
there  greater  liability  for  errors  to  creep  in.  So 
that  every  printer  of  a  catalog  is  reminded  of 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens'  saying  :  "  If  any  one  has  the 
pride  of  accuracy  let  him  print  a  catalog." 

The  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to 
any  enterprise,  and  which  speaks  most  highly  for 
its  success,  is  that  it  is  imitated  or  patterned  after 
by  others.  When  the  members  of  the  pioneer 
class  of  the  Library  School  met  for  their  first 
lecture  in  this  room  they  were  told  and  fully  be- 
lieved that  they  were  about  to  attend  the  only 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  the  short 
space  of  six  years  five  similar  schools  have  been 
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started  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  located  respectively  at  the  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  the  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Armour  Institute  in  Chicago,  the  Free  Public 
Library  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  at  Amherst 
College,  where  Mr.  Fletcher  has  opened  a  sum- 
mer school  for  teaching  library  methods.  How- 
ever excellent  may  be  the  instruction  given  in 
these  newer  schools,  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  high  standard  required  for  admission  to 
the  New  York  State  Library  School  at  Albany 
and  the  instruction  given  by  its  experienced  fac- 
ulty easily  place  it  in  the  first  rank  among  schools 
of  this  class  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  The  next  subject  for  discussion 
is  "  The  Library  Exhibit  at  Chicago."  Mr.  F.  P. 
Hill  was  to  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  but  he 
cannot  be  with  us  to-day,  having  been  obliged  to 
go  to  Albany. 

Perhaps  I  am  about  the  only  person  present 
who  saw  the  Library  Exhibit.  I  saw  sufficient 
to  satisfy  me  that  there  was  enough  of  it  to 
make  it  well  worth  while  for  any  librarian  to  see 
it  ;  I  might  say  any  librarian  of  the  world,  but 
principally  the  American  librarian.  Everything 
seems  to  be  so  mounted  that  one  can  readily  see 
what  is  being  done  in  all  the  libraries  of  the 
country  in  the  way  of  branch  libraries  and  de- 
livery stations,  Sunday  opening,  etc.,  etc.  Tab- 
ulated reports  are  given  from  almost  all  of  the 
libraries  in  the  country.  These  enable  us  to 
compare  and  decide  which  is  the  best  plan  to  fol- 
low in  any  given  case. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  different  samples 
of  cataloging  that  were  exhibited.  Each  library 
was  asked  to  send  the  cards  which  it  would  regu- 
larly make  in  cataloging  Webster's  Dictionary. 
They  ranged  from  no  cards  up  to  65.  Our  own 
library  sent  none.  I  told  Miss  Cutler  that  I  had 
followed  instructions,  as  we  did  not  write  any 
cards  but  put  the  book  out  on  the  table  and  let 
the  public  use  it.  Either  the  Detroit  or  Milwau- 
kee Library,  I  forget  which,  sent  in  65  cards.  I 
thought  at  first  that  they  might  be  of  no  use, 
but  on  looking  them  over  I  found  them  to  be 
quite  useful,  as  they  brought  out  the  different 
parts  of  the  work  together  with  the  names  of 
their  authors. 

The  photographs  of  the  librarians,  of  which 
there  is  quite  a  large  collection,  were  very  inter- 
esting to  look  over.  With  each  portrait  is  a 
brief  autobiography,  giving  references  to  liter- 
ary work,  and  what  pursuits  each  had  been  en- 
gaged in  before  entering  in  library  work.  It 
was  interesting  to  look  at  these  photograph?, 
especially  those  of  persons  whom  we  know  or 
have  heard  of,  and  to  learn  what  had  been  done 
by  them  outside  of  their  present  calling.  All 
this  matter  is  well  mounted  on  swinging  frames, 
such  as  you  often  see  in  museums. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  creditable  exhibit.  I  wish 
every  one  engaged  in  our  work  could  see  it.  The 
exact  location,  at  Chicago,  will  be  given  soon 
and  we  shall  know  and  can  tell  our  friends  where 
it  can  be  found. 

The  third  question  for  discussion  was  "  Re- 
binding  for  genera!  circulation."  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Baker,  Poole,  Cole,  Tyler, 


Berry  and  Miss  Hull.  The  points  considered 
were  of  practical  importance  to  all  librarians,  and 
the  discussion  is  given  in  full  elsewhere  (see  p. 
186.) 

Mr.  Leipziger. — Last  year  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  a  very  important  matter, 
namely  :  to  consider  how  the  libraries  and  schools 
could  be  brought  into  closer  relations.  The 
committee  held  a  meeting  in  the  fall  and  decided 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  principals  of  our  schools. 
Such  a  meeting  was  called  for  April  12,  but  it 
was  a  very  rainy  day  and  only  about  ten  princi- 
pals, with  Miss  Coe  and  myself,  were  present. 
The  principals  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
city.  We  had  a  two  hours'  meeting,  and  all  were 
much  interested  in  it. 

The  Board  of  Apportionment  divides  $40,000 
a  year  between  the  New  York  Free  Circulating 
Library,  the  Aguilar  Library,  and  the  Appren- 
tices' Library.  It  was  thought  that  some  of  the 
books  might  be  placed  in  the  schools.  The 
Aguilar  Library  is  poor  and  could  use  five  or  ten 
times  what  it  does  now  to  advantage.  It  was 
suggested  also  that  a  list  of  the  books  suitable  to 
different  classes  in  these  libraries  should  be  made 
out  so  that  the  teachers  might  be  able  to  suggest 
these  books  to  their  pupils.  I  find  that  teach- 
ers are  ready  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  library, 
and  if  such  lists  are  made  out  they  will  help 
teachers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
literature.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
paper  in  the  Arena  that  I  read  with  much  in- 
terest, on  "The  Economics  of  Libraries"  (see 
p.  201).  The  writer  claims  that  too  much  money 
is  spent  in  purely  administrative  work,  and  that 
the  catalog  often  befuddles  the  public.  She 
would  have  people  get  as  near  the  books  as  pos- 
sible, and  handle  them.  She  says  urban  people 
need  some  amusement,  and  advocates  the  read- 
ing of  fiction.  I  think  the  whole  question  whether 
we  should  deny  the  public  certain  books  is  one 
for  argument,  and  that  this  paper  is  worthy  of 
discussion  by  this  club. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  Has  any  one  anything  further 
to  say  about  books  and  the  schools  1  I  hope  that 
during  the  next  club  season  we  may  do  some- 
thing to  bring  schools  and  libraries  closer  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Cole.  —  In  Jersey  City  we  are  making  an 
experiment  which  is  intended  to  bring  the  pupils 
in  our  schools  in  contact  with  the  best  literature. 
We  have  bought  from  three  dozen  to  three  and 
one-half  dozen  each  of  seven  of  the  Classics  for 
Children,  selected  by  one  of  our  trustees  who  is 
also  one  of  the  principals  in  our  grammar 
schools.  These  are  each  sent  to  one  of  the 
schools,  where  they  are  retained  for  four  weeks. 
They  are  then  returned  to  the  library  and  dis- 
tributed again.  In  this  way  each  school  in  its 
turn  gets  the  benefit  of  every  set.  While  in  the 
schools  they  are  taken  out  by  the  pupils  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal.  The  plan  seems 
to  work  well,  though  it  has  been  in  practice  but  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  —  There  is  one  fundamental  diffi- 
culty in  this  State  in  bringing  the  schools  and  li- 
braries together,  and  that  is  that  the  libraries 
themselves  are  wanting.  In  this  city  we  have 
the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  etc., 
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but  I  think  the  great  need  of  New  York  City  is 
not  in  the  formation  of  a  great  central  library  as 
is  to  be  done  in  the  erection  on  Bryant  Park  of 
the  City  Hall.  We  need  ten  times  as  many  li- 
braries spread  all  over  the  city;  one  in  every 
ward;  as  many  as  there  are  schools.  Then  we 
can  go  to  work  and  cooperate  with  the  schools. 
I  think  we  ought  to  aid  in  the  direction  of  the 
formation  of  libraries  in  this  one  field.  One 
great  library  in  a  city  like  this  is  about  as  ade- 
quate as  one  church  or  one  school-house  would 
be.  We  none  of  us  can  go  three  or  five  miles  to 
a  library,  especially  at  night.  We  need  it  close 
at  hand. 

Mr.  Stevens.  —  Did  the  school  principals  make 
any  suggestions  at  their  meeting,  and  if  so, 
what  ? 

Mr.  Leipziger.  —  Most  of  the  suggestions  were 
made  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Hardy,  one  of  the 
principals,  has  made  a  list  of  the  500  best  books 
for  the  young.  The  committee  suggested  that 
lists  of  books  should  be  made  out.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  that  this  club  could  do, 
I  think,  would  be  to  advocate  the  establishment 
of  branch  libraries  in  this  city.  There  is  a  place 
in  the  northern  portion  that  is  perfectly  barren 
and  is  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  of  a  library. 
Small  libraries  are  far  more  potent  than  any 
large  library  can  be. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  I  have  brought  some  samples  of 
the  Rudolph  Indexer  with  photographs.  There 
are  five  columns  of  entries  in  sight  at  one  time. 
A  company  has  been  formed  to  manufacture  them 
in  Chicago  and  they  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair.  I  have  taken  two  copies  of  the 
Publishers  weekly  and  cut  them  up  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  are  pasted  on  sheets  and  cut  up  by 
a  machine  furnished  by  the  Rudolph  Co. 

Mr.  Tyler.  —  If  the  machine  is  set  at  the  letter 
Z  how  long  will  it  take  to  turn  it  back  to  A  ? 

Mr.  Berry. — About  40  seconds.  It  can  be 
turned  back  in  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  min- 
ute with  10,000  volumes.  About  32,000  entries 
can  go  into  one  cabinet.  The  chief  criticism  is 
that  one  person  while  using  the  cabinet  monopo- 
lizes the  whole  catalog.  But  one  person  can  use 
it  at  a  time.  The  San  Francisco  Library  have 
about  21  for  use  in  their  central  library  and 
branches.  A  single  cabinet  occupies  about  3x2 
feet  of  floor  space  and  stands  high  enough  (about 
3j£  feet)  to  be  conveniently  referred  to.  It 
would  not  occupv  more  than  one-third  the  space 
of  a  card  catalog  case  of  the  same  capacity.  New 
additions  are  made  by  unlocking  the  case  at  the 
top  and  inserting  them  in  their  proper  place. 

Mr.  Berry  then  announced  that  at  the  Novem- 
ber meeting  an  address  on  "  Early  book  illustra- 
tion "  would  be  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime. 
The  names  of  those  members  of  the  club  who 
were  to  attend  the  Chicago  Conference  were  re- 
quested and  five  were  recorded.  The  report  of 
the  nominating  committee  was  then  voted  upon 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year  :  President,  George  Watson  Cole  ; 
ist  vice-president,  Henry  M.  Leipziger;  2d  vice- 
president,  Miss  Fanny  Hull;  secretary,  Miss  Har- 
riet E.  Prescott;  treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Tut- 
tle.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

GEO.  WATSON  COLE,  Secretary. 


PENNSYL VA  NIA  LIBRA RY  CL UB. 

THE  May  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Club  was  held  May  15  at  the  Drexel  Institute 
Library,  32d  and  Chestnut  Sts. ,  West  Philadel- 
phia. The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  John  Edmands,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  topic  of  the  evening  was  "  Public  docu- 
ments," introduced  by  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  address  by  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  Mr.  Williams  has,  from  ex- 
perience, learned  the  great  value  of  public  doc- 
uments to  the  journalist,  and  having  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  is  well  fitted  to 
impress  upon  the  librarian  the  importance  of  the 
proper  selection  and  care  of  this  so-called  "  nec- 
essary evil."  As  it  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  will  have  the  benefit  of 
seeing  Mr.  Williams'  remarks  in  print,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  term  "  Public  doc- 
uments" was  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  cover 
not  only  those  issued  by  Congress,  but  also  such 
as  are  sent  out  by  State  and  municipal  authorities. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, not  to  meet  again  until  November. 

BESSIE  R.  MACKY,  Secretary. 


ficuicros. 


A  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  of  books  offered  to  the 

public  at  the  affixed  prices  by  Bernard  Quaritch. 

Vol.    vii.     The    general    index.     London,    B. 

Quaritch,  1892.     424  p.  1.  O. 

At  the  time  of  its  publication  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  notice  this  great  monument  which  Mr. 
Quaritch  has  raised  to  his  own  business  success 
and  knowledge.  In  this  vast  catalog,  of  which 
this  constitutes  the  last  volume,  we  have  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  library 
manuals  yet  compiled.  Begun  in  iSSo  and 
issued  in  successive  parts,  it  contains  in  its  4066 
pages  over  38,000  titles.  Of  the  great  rarity 
and  value  of  many  of  these  it  is  needless  to 
speak,  but  of  the  careful  arrangement,  classifica- 
tion, and  annotation  of  this  list,  due  to  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  Mr.  Quaritch  himself 
and  to  his  cataloger,  Mr.  Michael  Kerney,  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given.  Its  use  to  libraries 
is  naturally  to  a  certain  degree  limited  by  its 
commercial  intention,  but  this  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  this  very  commercial 
quality  makes  it  a  record  of  values  and  also  a  list 
of  books  which  are  obtainable  on  order.  Such  a 
catalog,  by  its  importance  and  size,  otherwise 
almost  drops  from  the  ranks  of  catalogs,  becom- 
ing a  bibliography  of  standard  value  and  constant 
consultation,  and  but  illustrates  again  the  po- 
sition Mr.  Quaritch  holds  in  the  world  of  books. 
Mr.  Quaritch  purposes  in  the  future  to  issue 
only  rough  lists  of  new  accessions  to  his  stock, 
making  this  definitive  work  of  his  of  even  greater 
importance. 

To  this  catalog  Mr.  Quaritch  has  now  printed 
a  general  index,  adding  enormously  to  its  value. 
Nothing  better  illustrates  the  scope  of  the  whole 
work  than  the  fact  that  the  index  contains 
nearly  100,000  separate  entries.  That  it  is  care- 
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fully  made  and  thoroughly  adequate  is  apparent 
at  a  single  glance,  even  did  not  the  thorough- 
ness of  Mr.  Quaritch's  methods  and  assistants 
vouch  for  it.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Quaritch  has 
made  the  edition  a  limited  one  (125  copies)  for 
sale  at  a  guinea  each,  for  it  must  tend  to  limit 
the  usefulness  of  the  book.  But  this  is  not  criti- 
cism, but  regret,  for  we  are  too  grateful  for  it, 
to  criticise.  P.  L.  F. 

QUARITCH,  Bernard.  Contributions  towards  a 
dictionary  of  English  book-collectors.  Pt.  3. 
London,  B.  Quaritch,  1892.  il.  8°. 
The  third  part  has  followed  quickly  after  the 
second.  All  the  notices  are  contributed  by 
Michael  Kerney.  They  include  Thomas  Allen, 
a  last  century  collector  of  early  English  books, 
of  whose  personality  practically  nothing  is 
known  ;  Home  Tooke,  whose  annotated  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  sold  for 
the  enormous  price  of  ^200 ;  and  Benjamin 
Heath  Malkin,  whose  translation  of  "  Gil  Bias  " 
passes  under  the  name  of  Smollett.  But  by 
far  the  largest  space  is  devoted  to  the  Al- 
thorp  Library,  which  was  sold  to  Mrs.  H:  Ry- 
lands  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money. 
Here  will  be  found  some  interesting  details 
about  that  historic  transaction  ;  and  also  a  list  of 
some  of  the  books  (chiefly  Bibles)  which  Mrs. 
Rylands  had  previously  purchased.  Of  the 
Althorp  Library  itself,  and  of  the  Earl  Spencer 
who  formed  it,  we  have  a  concise  account  ;  and 
also  a  catalog  of  the  chief  rarities,  arranged 
under  five  headings :  ante-typographic  Bibles, 
books  printed  before  1469,  Caxtons  (56  in  num- 
ber, of  which  at  least  4  are  unique),  and  other 
notable  books  and  editions.  The  illustrations 
given  with  this  number  are  :  the  engraving  of  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Spencer,  from  Dibdin,  and  two 
of  Mr.  Grigg's  fac-similes  in  chromo-lithog- 
raphy,  representing  the  first  page  and  the  colo- 
phon of  the  Mentz  Psalter,  taken  from  the  copy 
on  vellum  of  the  1459  edition  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Quaritch. 


Cibrarg  (Economg  anb  ^i 


LOCAL. 

Allegheny,  Pa.  Carnegie  F.  L.  (3d  rpt.)  Added 
6455  ;  total  22,232  ;  issued  108,679  (fict-  60.06  %  ; 
juv.  30.10  %) ;  lost  and  paid  for  5  ;  lost  and  not 
paid  for  38  ;  no.  cardholders  8081  ;  receipts 
$15,000;  expenses  $14,771.60. 

"1374  v.  were  rebound  and  repaired  at  an  av. 
cost  of  65  cents  per  v."  Successive  trials  were 
made  of  cloth,  roan,  and  goat  bindings  for  much- 
handled  books,  but  without  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Finally  a  full  duck  binding  was  tried,  and 
found  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  circulation 
better  than  any  other.  Most  of  the  periodicals 
were  bound  in  half  roan. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation of  fiction,  which  "  is  easily  explained 
when  it  is  considered  that  only  the  fiction  part 
of  the  library  is  to  be  found  in  the  printed  lists." 
A  printed  catalog,  or  at  least  "  simple  class-lists 
of  all  the  books  printed  in  one  volume,"  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  library. 


The  librarian  says  :  "It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  what  social  class  the  readers  of  a  public 
library  belong  —  as  this  is  not  made  a  subject  of 
statistical  inquiry.  However,  as  the  question  is 
frequently  asked,  'What  class  of  readers  use 
your  library  most?'  it  has  been  made  a  point  to 
observe  the  readers  and  form  at  least  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  what  class  predominates. 
It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  majority  of 
readers  are  from  the  great  middle  class  or  work- 
ing class,  and  the  library  would  seem  to  be 
reaching  the  very  people  for  which  it  was  found- 
ed. Complaints  about  the  paucity  of  the  li- 
brary's collection  of  books  on  any  given  subject 
have  invariably  come  from  those  who  are  able 
to  buy  their  own  books." 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  L.  A.    Added  508  ;  total  14,957. 

Bay  City  (Mich.)  P.  L.  (:6th  rpt.)  Added 
870;  total  13,918;  issued  39,914  (fict.  71  %) ; 
ref.  use  862  ;  no.  cardholders  2186. 

The  records  for  the  last  4  years  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  circulation  from  a  daily  average  of 
87  to  129.6. 

Boston  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (415!  rpt.)  Added  25,- 
685  ;  total  576,237  (an  av.  of  120  v.  to  every  150 
inhabitants);  issued  1,715,860  (fict.  73.05  %) ; 
cardholders  109,577. 

"  A  half  million  of  volumes  and  almost  348,000 
numbers  of  periodicals  passed  at  leaFt  twice, 
going  out  and  coming  in,  over  the  delivery- 
desks  of  the  Central  Library,  an  av.  of  1646  v. 
per  diem  ;  the  largest  issue  of  any  day  was  3074  v. 

"  The  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals  at 
branch  libraries  [there  are  9  branches  and  16  de- 
livery stations  and  reading-rooms]  from  a  stock 
of  144,325  v.,  not  reckoning  those  obtained  from 
the  Central  Library,  was  1,215,527." 

"  The  strain  caused  by  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  work  in  Bates  Hall  has  until  recently 
been  borne  by  the  same  corps  cf  faithful  and 
efficient  officers  who  have  served  the  public  in 
former  years,  though  now  exposed  to  greater 
difficulties  in  getting  books  from  overcrowded 
shelves  or  from  remote  temporary  quarters.  The 
library  has  been  darkened  by  the  erection  of 
great  buildings  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  win- 
dows do  not  give  adequate  light  to  permit  the 
quick  finding  of  books.  The  requirements  un- 
der good  conditions  to  meet  demands  in  the 
busier  hours  and  seasons  were  sufficiently  taxing. 
Ceaseless  attention,  readiness,  patience,  are 
necessary  in  answering  the  calls  for  books, 
known  and  unknown,  in  the  solution  of  every 
kind  of  problem,  in  pointing  out  or  in  gathering 
materials  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  of 
which  the  library  possesses  so  great  a  range  of 
authorities,  and  in  the  preservation  of  accuracy 
in  constantly  changing  records.  The  difficult 
conditions  under  which  these  officers  labor  are 
not  likely  to  be  much  improved  while  the  library 
remains  in  this  building  ;  and  as  the  demand 
for  books  and  for  aid  in  consulting  them  hourly 
increases,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  full  sat- 
isfaction in  complying  promptly  with  all  applica- 
tions can  be  given,  though  there  will  be  no  di- 
minution of  effort  to  meet  every  call." 

Brooklyn  (A\  Y.)  L.     (35th  rpt.)     Added  4418  ; 
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total    117,669  ;    issued    93,464  ;    expended    for 
books  $4826.45  ;  Sunday  attendance  3669. 

"But  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
collection  of  newspaper  clippings  since  the  last 
report.  There  are  now  67  volumes  of  clippings 
of  local  and  general  interest  and  their  use  is  very 
considerable." 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Library.  ($7th  rpt.)  Added 
2776  ;  total  69,457  ;  issued,  home  use  114,710 
(fict.  6154  %),  ref.  use  28,950. 

The  checking  of  the  library  after  an  interval 
of  a  year  and  a  half  showed  a  loss  of  40  books 
not  novels  and  of  87  novels.  5  v.  were  reference- 
books.  This  is  proportionately  less  than  losses 
of  previous  years.  The  losses  "  occur  mostly  at 
the  delivery  counter,  where  books  in  quantity 
are  looked  over  and  selected  from." 

The  library  committee  say  :  "  Do  our  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  know  that  the  Buffalo  Li- 
brary has  less  money  to  spend  for  books  and 
periodicals  than  similar  institutions  in  cities  of 
far  less  wealth  and  much  smaller  in  size  than 
Buffalo?  The  library  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1891  -  92,  expended  $6348  for  this  purpose  ;  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  $6272  was  expended  ;  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  $9567  ;  Detroit,  Mich.,  $12,515  ; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $9076.  Buffalo  spends  $3,- 
168.84,  while  Baltimore  devoted  about  $24,000, 
Cincinnati  more  than  $10,000,  and  Chicago  up- 
wards of  $19,000,  to  aid  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  their  citizens.  Can  it  be  expected  that 
our  library  will  ever  occupy  a  position  among 
like  institutions  to  which  we  can  point  with 
pride,  if  it  is  to  be  tied  down  to  any  such  insig- 
nificant annual  income  as  it  now  commands  ?  " 

Librarian  Lamed  says  :  "  The  narrow  circum- 
stances of  the  library  have  forced  the  abandon- 
ment or  suspension  of  many  desirable  undertak- 
ings—  among  them  the  offering  of  a  few  selected 
new  books,  in  duplicate  copies  kept  out  of  circula- 
tion, to  give  readers  an  opportunity  to  turn  their 
leaves  and  look  them  through,  or  sit  with  them 
for  a  leisure  hour  in  '  The  Nook.'  The  books 
now  in  '  The  Nook '  are  still  being  read,  but 
they  no  longer  belong  among  the  '  newer  books  ' 
of  the  day.  They  are  fast  acquiring  age,  and  I 
have  not  ventured  for  some  months  past  to  re- 
cruit their  ranks.  A  few  hundred  dollars  a  year 
would  make  '  The  Nook'  a  feature  of  the  Buf- 
falo Library  very  charming  to  many  visitors  ; 
but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  extinguished  by  our 
poverty  if  some  friend  does  not  endow  it." 

Butte(Mont.}  P.  L.  (ist  rpt.)  Total  10,000, 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $11,713.27. 

The  library  is  still  in  process  of  organizing, 
and  will  not  be  opened  to  the  public  until  the 
fall.  No  printed  report  will  be  issued  until  date 
of  opening.  Librarian  J:  F.  Davies  writes: 
"  You  will  notice  the  even  number  of  contents, 
10,000.  April  i  we  had  about  10,300  v.  on  hand, 
but  for  the  sake  of  indicating  proportions  in  dif- 
ferent classes  without  directly  stating  them  I  had 
the  accession  ledger  stopped  at  10,000  and  re- 
ported that  number."  The  number  on  hand 
May  i  was  11,293. 

Chicago  (III.)  Children's  Library,  Columbian 
Expcsition.  This  library  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 


esting features  of  the  Children's  Building,  which 
was  opened  on  June  i.  It  was  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates  and  Mrs.  Alice 
L.  Williams,  both  Chicago  writers  of  children's 
stories,  and  it  consists  of  books  contributed  by 
the  most  notable  children's  writers  of  the  day, 
containing  also  pictures  of  the  writers  and  auto- 
graph sentiments  by  them.  Among  the  authors 
represented  are  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Dinah  Muloch 
Craik,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Pal- 
mer Cox,  Frank  Stockton,  Mrs.  Alden  ("Pan- 
sy"), A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  C.  M.  Yonge,  Lucretia 
P.  Hale,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
Jean  Ingelow,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  E.  R. 
Charles,  and  others. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
new  library  building  was  laid  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  30.  The  ceremonies  took  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  were  conducted 
with  military  pomp.  The  different  posts  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  marched  to  the  library  site  in  Dearborn 
Park,  where  speeches  were  made  by  Judge  Kirk 
Hawes,  Rabbi  Hirsch,  and  Commander  E.  A. 
Blodgett.  The  latter,  with  a  silver  trowel, 
spread  mortar  over  the  base  of  the  huge  stone, 
and  commanded  that  it  be  placed  in  position.  It 
was  swung  into  place  by  guy  ropes.  The  cere- 
monies were  watched  by  a  vast  crowd. 

Denver  (Col.)  P.  L.  Added  about  4000;  to- 
tal 15,000  ;  issued,  home  use  117,000. 

During  this  year,  as  in  previous  years,  free 
access  has  been  given  the  public  to  all  books  on 
the  shelves.  This  entails  an  amount  of  work 
not  fully  appreciated.  It  means  constant  dis- 
arrangement of  books,  constant  attendance  on 
inquirers,  and  great  wear  on  all  books,  especially 
those  of  reference,  which  in  most  libraries  are 
little  used.  The  total  attendance  at  library  and 
reading-rooms  has  been  between  250,000  and 
300,000  for  the  year. 

Des  Moines  (la.)  P.  L.  Added  1142  ;  total 
9349;  issued  56,589;  receipts  $5867;  expenses 
$5414  ;  number  of  visitors  75,222. 

During  the  past  year  the  library  has  published 
its  first  printed  catalog  and  has  made  other  im- 
provements that  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency  and 
the  convenience  of  its  users.  The  coming  year 
its  resources  will  be  more  than  trebled. 

Dover  (N.  If.)  P.  L.  In  h«r  loth  rpt.  the  li- 
brarian says  :  "  The  publication  of  the  catalog 
has  been  the  event  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  year's  work.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
make  it  simple,  useful,  and  correct.  In  view  of 
this  work,  it  has  been  very  gratifying  that  trib- 
utes to  its  worth  have  come  unsought  from 
widely  different  sources.  The  neighboring 
towns  of  Durham  and  Newmarket  have  each 
prepared  printed  catalogs  based  upon  it.  The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  bought  sev- 
eral copies  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  and 
the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Library  Commis- 
sioners have  purchased  60  copies  for  distribution 
among  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State  to  be  used 
as  a  reference-book  and  as  a  working  model.  In 
our  own  city  265  copies  have  already  been  sold, 
and  an  average  of  2  a  week  still  holds  good." 
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Dubuque  (la.)  Y.  M.  L.  A.  Added  32;  total 
14,617  ;  issued  22,208  ;  receipts  $2583  ;  expenses 
$1870. 

Groton  (Mass.)  P.  L.  On  May  18  the  new 
public  library  building,  which  has  been  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  for  two  years,  was  formally 
dedicated.  In  1890  Mrs.  Charlotte  Langdon 
Sibley,  a  resident  of  Groton,  the  widow  of  John 
L.  Sibley,  for  many  years  librarian  of  Harvard 
College,  offered  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  and 
donate  $5000  if  the  town  would  appVopriate 
enough  in  addition  to  construct  a  new  library 
building.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was 
$27,000,  $12,000  of  which  was  finally  given  by 
Mrs.  Sibley. 

The  building  is  of  buff  brick,  with  wood  trim- 
mings, a  story  and  a  half  in  height,  of  colonial 
style,  with  a  capacity  for  probably  25,000  vol- 
umes, containing,  besides  the  stack-room,  a  mu- 
seum and  historical  cuiio  room,  trustees'  room, 
reading-room,  and  spacious  basement.  It  is 
steam  heated  and  will  be  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  a  reception  by  the 
building  committee  of  the  library  at  i  o'clock 
and  public  exercises  of  a  more  formal  nature  in 
the  town  hall  at  half-past  2,  which  were  largely 
attended. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  City  L.  Added  923  ;  total 
15>59o;  issued  40,263  (fict.  23,000). 

Indianola  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  Added  271  ;  total 
2614;  issued  359  (a  charge  of  10  cents  is  made 
for  every  book  drawn  for  home  use);  no.  visitors 
21,966. 

The  "  Iowa  Library  column  "  (in  Fort  Dodge, 
la.,  Messenger)  says  :  "  The  library  is  ably  pre- 
sided over  by  Miss  Hannah  Babb,  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  enthusiastic  librarians  in  the 
State.  We  only  regret  that  the  usefulness  of  a 
library  so  well  equipped  should  be  practically 
confined  to  those  who  can  spend  their  time  in 
the  reading-room,  by  levying  a  fine  of  10  cents 
on  all  books  read  at  home." 

Iowa  Libraries.  In  the  "  Iowa  Official  Regis- 
ter," published  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  1893 
(208  p.  D.  bds.),  is  given  on  p.  66  a  list  of  Iowa 
libraries.  106  are  recorded.  The  list  includes 
free,  public,  school,  society,  college,  and  civic 
libraries.  It  is  arranged  in  tabulated  form,  giv- 
ing place,  name,  date  of  foundation,  character, 
no.  v.,  circulation,  income,  expenses,  and  name 
of  librarian.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  in  the  next 
volume  to  the  "  Register  "  a  revised  and  perfect 
list. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  Cambria  L.  Assoc.  Added 
807  ;  total  4673  ;  issued,  home  use  16,006  ;  no. 
cardholders  713. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  Lawson-McG  hee  L.  Added 
531;  total  8801;  issued,  home  use  9675  (fict.  62§  %); 
ib.  use  8469). 

"  Sept.  15  last  Miss  M..  Louise  Davis  assumed 
charge  as  librarian,  and  under  her  able  and  in- 
telligent direction  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  the  library  in  every  direction  has  greatly  in- 
creased." The  books  have  been  rearranged  and 


reclassified,   the   card   catalog    revised    and   ex- 
tended. 

The  library  committee  "  have  endeavored,  in 
making  purchases,  to  select  books  of  a  solid  and 
substantial  character,  and  to  strengthen  the  ref- 
erence features  of  the  library.  They  have,  there- 
fore, to  a  large  extent  refrained  from  the  pur- 
chase of  books  of  an  ephemeral  or  light  nature, 
and  have  not  replaced  some  books  of  fiction  of  a 
lower  order  which  have  been  worn  out.  They 
are  aware  that  the  circulation  might  have  been 
largely  increased  by  a  different  course,  but  they 
feel  that  the  greatest  permanent  good  of  the  li- 
brary would  not  be  attained." 

Lancaster  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (soth  rpt.)  Added 
901;  total  23,365  ;  issued  11,865  (net.  64.6$)  ;  v. 
repaired  1874;  cardholders  1213. 

The  rpt.  contains  a  "catalog  of  books  added 
to  the  library  since  March  i,  1892,"  69  p. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Added  1473;  total  46,294; 
issued  113,168. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  circulation  of 
fiction,  and  again  in  science  and  art,  philosophy, 
poetry  and  the  drama.  The  advance  in  these 
sections  has  been  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  is 
not  due  to  a  larger  circulation,  but  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  industries  into  the  city  which  has 
stimulated  study  in  scientific  subjects. 

Medford  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  793  ; 
total  14,207;  issued  41,670. 

The  librarian  reports  "a  great  gain  in  the 
more  important  reference  work  of  the  library." 
Work  among  the  schools  has  been  extended  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  increase  in  the  near  future. 
"  The  rearrangement  of  fiction  according  to  Mr. 
Cutter's  plan  will  be  completed  this  year." 


New  Britain  (Ct.)  Institute  L.  (sgth  rpt.) 
Added  1123;  total  not  given  ;  issued  10,275  (net. 
and  juv.  69$). 

A  card  catalog  of  the  whole  library  has  been 
commenced.  The  rpt.  contains  a  short  history 
of  the  library's  organization  and  development. 

New  London  (Ct.)  P.  L.  (ad  rpt.)  Added 
1613  ;  total  10,956  ;  pm.  555  ;  issued,  home  use 
68,834,  ref-  use  !4O4  I  total  registration  2761;  v. 
bound  505. 

New  York.  Aguilar  F.  L.  (3d  and  4th  rpts.) 
Added  4501  ;  total  18,403  ;  issued  194,787. 

On  Sept.  i,  1891,  the  library  removed  from  its 
cramped  quarters  at  206  E.  Broadway  to  a  spa- 
cious room  in  the  Hebrew  Institute  Building,  197 
E.  Broadway.  "  The  great  needs  at  our  branches 
are  more  books  and  better  catalogs.  There  have 
been  from  time  to  time  leaflets  published  giving 
the  best  books  on  certain  subjects."  A  little  pa- 
per called  The  Voice  of  the  Aguilar  Library,  giv- 
ing lists  of  new  books,  hiius  on  reading,  etc., 
was  issued  last  year,  but  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  expense. 

New  York  State  L.  ,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  priv- 
ileges of  the  State  Library  have  recently  been 
considerably  widened,  all  State  employees  being 
allowed  to  borrow  books.  This  new  departure 
admits  to  the  library  not  only  clerks,  heads  of  de- 
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partments  and  pages,  but  the  workmen  employed 
by  the  construction  department  and  the  other 
departments.  Free  access  is  allowed  to  the 
shelves  if  desired.  Hitherto  books  could  be 
taken  out  by  only  a  few  of  the  higher  State 
officers. 

Norwich,  Ct.  Otis  Z.  On  May  29  the  town 
council  resolved  to  appropriate  $1200  to  defray 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Otis  Library  from 
June  to  October,  1893.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
proposition  of  the  library  trustees  to  make  the 
library  free  to  the  public  on  condition  that  the 
town  pay  part  of  the  expenses.  The  sum  appro- 
priated is  for  the  use  of  the  library  during  the 
time  for  which  the  appropriation  shall  be  voted 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  library. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.     Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univ.  L. 

(Register  for  1892-3.) 

"  One  building  of  the  quadrangle  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  library.  It  has  a  shelving  ca- 
pacity of  23,000  v.,  and  the  reading-room  will  ac- 
commodate 125  students.  The  library  now  num- 
bers 15,000  v.  and  4000  pm.  The  most  notable 
gift  has  been  a  valuable  collection  of  railway 
books  presented  by  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  of 
San  Francisco  ;  it  is  unusually  rich  in  materials 
for  the  study  of  the  early  history  of  railways  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  donor  has  made 
provision  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
the  collection  until  it  shall  be  practically  com- 
plete." 

Portland  (Me.)  P.  L.  Added  IOIQ  ;  total  37,- 
607  ;  issued,  home  use  89,335  ;  ref.  use  24,402  ; 
books  lost  10  ;  lost  and  paid  for  3. 

Princeton  (N.  J.)  College  L.  Librarian  Rich- 
ardson writes  :  "  By  a  strict  enforcement  of  fine 
rules  our  fines  have  decreased  20  %,  though  the 
use  of  the  library  has  increased  15  or  20  %  in  the 
same  time." 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.  A  site  has  been  pur- 
chased for  a  new  library  building  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000.  The  location  is  central  and  is  regarded 
as  a  most  desirable  one. 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  P.  L.  Added  404  ;  total 
9553  ;  issued,  home  use  57,199  (fict.  54  %),  lib. 
use  19,366.  Receipts  $9398;  expenses  $6760.42. 

The  new  library-rooms  were  opened  to  the 
public  on  Mav  15.  They  are  large,  light,  and 
convenient.  The  books  have  been  all  rearranged 
and  200  new  v.  cataloged. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  F.  L.  (Albright  Memorial  build- 
ing.) On  the  evening  of  May  25  the  Albright 
Memorial  Library  building  was  formerly  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  then  dedica- 
ted to  the  Scranton  public.  The  dedicatory  and 
presentation  exercises  took  place  in  the  lecture- 
hall  on  the  second  floor  of  the  library  building. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Judge  Alfred  Hand,  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  trustees,  by  W:  T.  Smith, 
representing  the  Albright  heirs,  and  by  Regent 
T.  Gilford  Smith,  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  the  buildi  ig 
was  informally  inspected.  It  was  hoped  that 
Mr.  Dewey,  Mr.  Lamed,  and  Mr.  Hill  would  be 


present,  but  they  were  unable  to  attend.  The  li- 
brary begins  its  regular  public  work  on  June  i. 
A  cut  and  full  description  of  the  Albright  build- 
ing were  given  in  L.  j.  17  :  236  (July,  1892). 

Tacoma  ( Wash)  P.  L.  The  library  has  re- 
moved to  new  and  spacious  quarters  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  City  Hall.  The  improved  facilities 
for  cataloging,  classification,  etc.,  and  the  great- 
er space  allotted  to  the  reading  and  reference 
rooms  were  pressing  necessities.  The  new  rooms 
have  a  book  capacity  of  20,000  v. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (33d  rpt.)  Added 
3766;  total  89.268;  issued,  home  use  126, 409; ref. 
use  70,720;  lost  and  paid  for  7;  lost  and  not  paid 
for  ii.  Sunday  visitors  12,977;  no.  cardholders 
12,897.  Receipts  $24,339.50;  expenses  $24, 208.- 
26. 

The  ref.  library  has  been  partially  reclassified 
and  removed  from  the  old  building  into  the  new 
fire-proof  stacks.  There  has  been  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  newspaper  reading-room, 
and  a  ladies'  reading-room  has  been  opened  in  the 
old  building. 

"  Three  exhibitions  of  pictures  belonging  to 
the  library  have  been  held  during  the  year. 
From  Feb.  n  to  Mar.  2  the  entire  set  of  fine 
chromo-lithographs  issued  by  the  Arundel  Socie- 
ty, of  London,  was  arranged  about  the  walls  of  the 
art  galleries,  and  all  persons  were  invited  to  in- 
spect them  freely;  the  exhibition  was  visited  by 
1247  persons.  From  April  19-30  there  was  an 
exhibition  in  the  lecture-hall,  mainly  for  school- 
children. As  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools 
were  finishing  the  study  of  the  period  of  the  civ- 
il war  in  United  States  history,  100  photographs 
of  battlefields  (some  of  them  taken  before  the 
dead  were  removed),  houses,  bridges,  and  objects 
and  places  rendered  memorable  by  incidents  in 
the  war  were  hung  upon  the  walls,  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  were  notified  that  they  were  on  ex- 
hibition, and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  them 
and  to  their  scholars  to  attend  between  4  and  6 
o'clock  p.m.,  a  time  when  the  children  were  like- 
ly to  be  at  liberty.  The  exhibition  was  also  open 
Saturday  evenings  from  7  to  9  o'clock.  It  was 
visited  by  591  persons.  In  midsummer,  from 
June  6  to  July  9,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  large-sized  photo- 
graphs of  a  large  number  of  portraits,  a  catalog 
of  which  was  prepared  by  the  late  Miss  Emily 
W.  Sargent,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Worcester  Art  Society." 

FOREIGN. 

GORE,  J.  Howard.  Library  facilities  for  study 
in  Europe.  (In  Educational  review,  v.  6,  pp. 
59-64,  June,  1893.) 

Briefly  notes  the  leading  features  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Bodleian  Library,  Cambridge  Univ. 
Library,  Bibl.  Nationale,  of  Paris,  the  libraries  of 
Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels,  etc. 

Toronto,  Ont.  Library  of  the  Education  Deft. 
(Rpt.)  Added  388;  issued  6339.  The  collection 
of  newspapeis  numbers  315  v. 

The  rpt.  covers  p.  281  -  294  of  the  "  Report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  (Ontario)  for  the  year 
1892,"  Toronto,  1893,  306  p.  pap.  It  contains 
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detailed  accounts  of  the  classification  of  the  li- 
brary; catalogs  prepared  and  printed,  historiog- 
raphy, etc.  J.  G:  Hodgins  is  librarian  and  his- 
toriographer. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES. 

CARD  CATALOG  CASES. — The  card  catalog, 
when  arranged  in  open  trays  or  cases,  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  space,  more  than  most  libraries  can 
well  spare.  If  the  cards  are  placed  in  drawers, 
the  objection  exists  that  one  person  looking  over 
a  few  cards  in  one  drawer  monopolizes  the  draw- 
ers above  and  below,  and  in  effect  locks  up  per- 
haps 10,000  or  20,000  cards. 

This  library  will  probably  try  the  following 
plan  : 

Trays  are  made  of  wood,  10  inches  long,  fitted 
with  rods,  blocks,  label-holders,  and  handles,  of 
the  proper  width  to  hold  one  row  of  cards  and 
deep  enough  to  take  in  guide-cards  which  are  a 
little  higher  than  those  commonly  used.  Each 
tray  is  in  fact  a  small  section  of  a  regulation  cata- 
log drawer.  To  hold  the  trays  a  case  is  built, 
similar  to  the  ordinary  bookcase.  The  shelves, 
10%  inches  deep,  from  about  two  feet  above  the 
floor  to  5  or  5^  feet  above,  are  made  extra  heavy 
and  are  fixed  immovably  at  a  distance  apart  just 
sufficient  to  permit  a  tray  to  slide  in.  On  these 
shelves  the  trays  are  placed  in  such  order  as  the 
cards  on  their  fronts  may  indicate.  To  consult 
them  they  are  taken  down,  held  in  the  hand,  or 
placed  for  the  time  on  desk  or  table.  Not  being 
pigeon-holed  they  can  be  slid  along  the  shelf  like 
books  and  easily  kept  in  order.  They  are  not 
too  heavy  to  handle.  They  can  be  easily  re- 
moved for  additions  and  corrections.  A  person 
consulting  one  tray  will  monopolize  only  the 
cards  it  contains  —  300  to  600.  Fitting  closely  be- 
tween the  shelves,  the  dust  will  be  always  ex- 
cluded. A  case  taking  up  little  more  room  than 
an  ordinary  bookcase  will  easily  hold  from  50,000 
to  140,000  cards  with  space  for  books  above  and 
below.  —  Newark  F.  P.  L.  Bulletin. 


librarians. 


AHERN,  Miss  Mary  Eileen,  succeeds  Mr.  J: 
P.  Dunn  as  State  Librarian  of  Indiana.  Miss 
Ahern  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  library 
interests  of  the  State  and  has  been  assistant 
librarian  under  Mr.  Dunn,  so  that  she  comes  to 
the  work  prepared  to  carry  it  forward  from  where 
he  lays  it  down.  Mr.  Dunn  leaves  the  library  to 
enter  more  extensively  into  active  literary  life, 
having  engagements  for  work  which  requires  all 
his  time. 

COHEN,  Max,  libr.rian  of  the  Maimonides 
Library,  New  Yoik,  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  senior  class  of  the  New  York  Law  School, 
the  graduating  exercises  of  which  were  held  at 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  New  York,  on  the  evening 
of  June  7.  Mr.  Cohen,  who  will  henceforth  de- 
vote himself  to  the  legal  profession,  writes: 
"  During  the  last  tvro  years  I  have  continued  my 
work  at  the  Maimonides  Library,  of  which  I  have 
been  librarian  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  my 
labors  as  editor  of  the  American  Hebrew,  while 


prosecuting  my  studies  at  the  New  York  Law 
School.  You  will  easily  understand,  therefore, 
why  I  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  my  interest 
in  the  N.  Y.  Library  Club.  I  can  assure  you, 
however,  that  I  will  take  with  me  in  my  new 
profession  a  fervid  enthusiasm  for  library  devel- 
opment." 

CRAWFORD,  Miss  Esther,  was  on  April  20 
elected  librarian  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Library.  Miss  Crawford  spent 
some  months  in  training  at  the  Albany  Library 
School  several  years  ago,  and  since  her  return  to 
Iowa  has  been  occupied  in  classifying  and  cata- 
loging libraries.  She  was  engaged  upon  the 
Sioux  City  Library  in  this  capacity  at  the  time  of 
her  appointment.  Those  who  have  met  Miss 
Crawford  and  know  of  her  work  will  be  con- 
fident that  the  Sioux  City  Library  is  fortunate  in 
its  choice  of  a  librarian,  and  that  she  will  bring 
to  the  library  modern  ideas  and  enthusiasm  and 
a  truly  earnest  and  conscientious  spirit.  The 
former  librarian,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Russell,  was  not  an 
applicant  for  the  position.  She  will  be  missed 
among  the  librarians  of  Iowa,  as  her  interest  in 
library  work  and  very  pleasant  manners  have 
won  her  many  friends.  MRS.  ADA  NORTH. 

KELSO,  Miss  Tessa  L.,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library,  had  an  article  in  the  May  Arena 
on  "  Some  economic  features  of  public  libra- 
ries." She  advocates  a  wider  extension  of  li- 
brary privileges,  freer  access  to  the  books,  and 
a  more  unrestricted  circulation  of  "  light-  read- 
ing." 

TARDIEU,  M.  Am6d6e,  the  librarian  of  the  In- 
stitute, died  in  Paris  on  Sunday,  May  14.  He 
had  been  made  assistant  librarian  in  1857.  He 
was  mainly  known  outside  of  France  by  his  trans- 
lation of  Strabo.  The  elaborate  catalog  of  the 
library  of  the  Institute,  which  occupied  him 
many  years,  he  never  completed. 

WELCH,  Charles,  librarian  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  is  preparing  what  prom- 
ises to  be  an  interesting  work  on  the  modern  his- 
tory of  London.  It  will  be  a  pictorial  and 
descriptive  record  of  municipal  and  social  prog- 
ress during  the  last  150  years,  giving  a  history 
of  the  city  from  the  accession  of  George  III.  to 
the  present  time,  illustrited  by  views  of  London 
as  it  now  exists  side  by  side  with  views  of  the 
London  of  Dr.  Johnson's  day. 

WEST,  Miss  Theresa  H.,  was  on  May  10  elect- 
ed librarian  of  the  Milwaukee  Free  Public  Li- 
brary for  a  term  of  5  years,  receiving  the 
votes  of  8  out  of  the  board  of  9  trustees.  Since 
the  departure  of  Dr.  Linderfelt,  Miss  West  has 
been  assistant  librarian  in  charge  of  the  library, 
and  her  business  management,  knowledge,  and 
capability  have  proved  her  thoroughly  fitted  to 
officially  assume  the  post  which  she  has  practi- 
cally filled  for  a  year  past.  Miss  West  has  been 
connected  with  the  Milwaukee  Library  for  the 
past  13  years,  having  entered  its  service  while 
the  library  was  only  a  private  institution,  and 
her  election  to  the  responsible  position  of  li- 
brarian is  gratifying  not  only  to  her  many  friends 
but  to  the  general  reading  public  of  the  city. 
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QTataloging  anb  Classification. 

AGUILAR  F.  L.,  N.    Y.     List   of  books  for  ju- 
veniles, March,  1893.     20  p.  O.  pap. 
BOSTON    P.   L.        Tides   of  books  added   from 
April  1710  April  24,  1893.    V.  i,no.  i.    Boston 
Public  Library,     subs.  $1.50  yearly. 
Formerly   published   in   the   Bulletin.      With 
this  issue  the  quarterly  lists  are  to  be  discon- 
tinued and  the  accessions  are  to  be  given  in  this 
form.     The  method  of  the  work,   both  biblio- 
graphically  and  typographically,   is  admirable, 
and  the  change  should  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
users  of  the  library. 

Boulder,  Col.  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO.  Buck- 
ingham Library  ;  a  list  of  typical  books  se- 
lected from  the  collection.  Boulder,  Col., 
1893.  16  p.  sq.  F.  pap. 

This  list  was  prepared  as  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  BULLETIN  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  for  April  continues  the  list  of 
"  Books  on  electricity,"  and  records  the  acces- 
sions to  the  library  from  Jan.  i,  1893. 

CATALOGO  generale  delle  edizioni  Hoepli  dal 
1872  al  1893  (Esposizione  mondiale  di  Chi- 
cago, 1893).  Milano,  Ulr.  Hoepli  edit.,  1893. 
128  p.  8°. 

HAMILTON  (Ont.)  P.  L.  Supplement  to  the  fic- 
tion list.  4  p.  O.  pap. 

Set  up  on  the  linotype  machine.  Titles  are 
arranged  by  call  number  only;  thus  L2i8i,  Stitn- 
son,  First  harvests,  is  followed  by  L2i82,  Alex- 
ander, Mammon.  The  lack  of  alphabetic  order 
is  confusing,  but  the  titles  are  so  arranged  to 
facilitate  consulting  the  fiction  indicator.  In 
regard  to  the  linotype  method,  the  librarian 
writes:  "  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  coming 
machine  for  catalog  work,  as,  each  line  being 
cast  solid  as  set,  there  can  be  no  pulling  out  or. 
dropping  out  of  a  letter  or  figure;  while  the  line 
can  be  made  any  width  desired.  The  width 
used  on  this  lift  is  the  ordinary  newspaper 
width." 

HARTFORD  (Ct.)  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  Author- 
list  of  all  novels,  short  stories,  selections,  and 
humorous  works  in  the  Hartford  Library  As- 
sociation; also  of  all  other  books  added  during 
1892.  Hartford,  Ct.,  1893.  182  p.  O.  pap. 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  BULLETIN  for  May 
contains  special  reading-lists  on  "  Fishing"  and 
"  Hunting." 

SCRANTON  (Pa.)  P.  L.  (Albright  Memorial  Build- 
ing).    Finding-list    of  the   circulating  depart- 
ment, Jan.  1893.     188  p.  O.  pap. 
A  classified  list,  preceded  by  an  index  of  sub- 
jects.    Each  book  has  been  entered  but  once, 
with    no   separate    index   of  either  authors    or 
titles.     The  list  is  "  mainly  an  abstract  of  the 


library  shelf-lists,"  includes  only  books  con- 
tained in  the  circulating  department,  and  records 
about  1 2,000  volumes. 

The  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  LIBRARY  BULLETIN 
for  May  contains  a  short  list  of  "  Svensk  litera- 
tur,"  45  titles. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
State  Travelling  Library,  no.  2,  finding-list. 
[Albany,  1893.]  16  p.  T. 

— Trav.  Lib.,  no.  3,  finding-list.  [Albany,  1893.] 

20  p.  T. 
— Trav.  Lib.,  no.  9,  finding-list.    [Albany,  1893.] 

20  p.  T. 

CHANGED  TITLES. 

"  Lay  down  your  arms  :  the  autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling,"  by  Bertha  von  Suttner, 
Lond.,  Longmans,  1892,  is  the  same  in  a  differ- 
ent translation  as  "  Ground  arms  !  the  story  of  a 
life,"  by  Bertha  von  Suttner.  Chic.,  McClurg, 
1892.  —  JOHN  EDMANDS. 

"  Was  she  to  blame  ?"  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  E. 
A.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Chic.,  1893,  is  the  same  as 
"  Look  before  you  leap,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander, 
published  by  Holt,  N.  Y.,  in  1882,  and  in  many 
subsequent  editions. 

FULL  NAMES. 
Supplied  by  Harvard  College  Library. 

Brann,     H:     Athanasius      (Most      Rev.    John 

Hughes,  first  archbishop  of  New  York)  ; 
Dana,  Mrs.  F..  Theodora  (How  to  know  the  wild 

flowers.     By  Mrs.  W:  Starr  Dana) ; 
Dickinson,   Jacob     McGavock     (Address    upon 

the  present  financial  and  general  condition  of 

the  South) ; 

Isaacs,  Abram  S :  (Stories  from  the  Rabbis)  ; 
Johnson,  Catharine  Hardenbergh  (Comfort.    By 

Mrs.  Herrick  Johnson) ; 
McGuckin,  W:  G:  (Whist  nuggets)  ; 
Milne,  W:  James  (High  school  algebra)  ; 
North,  Simon  Newton  Dexter  (The  wool  book) ; 
Osgood,  W:  Newton  (Employers'  liability). 


ALLEN,  E.  H.  De  fidiculis  bibliographia:  being 
an  attempt  towards  a  bibliography  of  the  vio- 
lin. Pt.  5.  Lond.,  Griffith,  1893.  16°,  net, 
2s.  6d. 

BARLIER,  V.  Un  centenaire  bibliographique 
(1791-1891),  avec  preface.  Moutiers-Taren- 
taire,  imp.  Ducloz,  1893.  14+59  P-  8*.  3  fr. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE  und  literarische  Chronik  der 
Schweiz.  Bibliographic  et  chronique  litteraire 
de  la  Suisse.  Jahrgang  23,  1893.  [12  Nrn.] 
Basel,  Georg  &  Co.,  1893.  8°.  2.50  m. 

COLLINGWOOD,  W.  G.  The  life  and  work  of 
John  Ruskin.  Bost. ,  Houghton,  Mifflin&Co. , 
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1893.     c.     2  v.,por.  il.  O.  cl.,  $5.     Large-pap. 

ed.,  limited  to  250  copies,  cl.,  net,  $15. 

V.  2  contains  a  6-p.  bibliography  of  Ruskin's 

writings. 

ECKART,  R.  Niedersiichsische  Sprachdenkmaler 
in  iibersichtlicher  Darstellung  mil  genauen 
Quellenangaben.  Ein  bibliographlsches  Re- 
pertorium  (iir  Germanisten,  niederdeutsche 
Sprachforscher,  und  Freunde  der  niederdeut- 
schcn  Sprache.  Osterwieck,  A.  W.  Zickfeldt. 
7+6+68  p.  8°.  3  m. 

GOWER,  Lord  Ronald.  Joan  of  Arc  :  a  biogra- 
phy; with  an  appendix  giving  the  French  and 
English  bibliography  of  the  subject.  N.  Y., 
Scribner,  1893.  il.  8°,  cl.,  net,  $7. 

The  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN,  no.  55, 
contains  a  "  Bibliography  of  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  North  Carolina,"  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
It  extends  from  Adair  to  Curtis. 

HILDEBRANDT,  Ad.  M.  Heraldische  biicher- 
zeichen.  25  Ex-Libris.  Berlin,  J.  A.  Star- 
gardt,  1893.  3  p.  u.  25  Bl.  8°.  4  m. 

HINRICHS'  Verzeichnis  der  im  deutschen  Buch- 
handel  neu  erschienenen  und  neu  aufgelegten 
Biicher,  Landkarten,  Zeitschriften,  etc.,  1892. 
2.  Band.  Mit  Angabe  der  Formate,  Seiten- 
zahlen,  Verleger,  Preise,  mit  litterarischen 
Nachweisungen,  wissenschaftlicher  Uebersicht, 
und  Stichwort-Register.  Hinrichs'  Halbjahrs- 
katalog  189.  Fortsetzung.  Lpzg.,  J.  C.  Hin- 
richs'sche  Buchh.  239  +  772  p.  8*,  6m.;  bd., 
7m. 

KIRCHNER,  E.  Die  Papiere  des  14.  Jahrhun- 
derts  im  Stadtarchiv  zu  Frankfurt  a.M.  und 
deren  Wasserzeichen  technisch  untersucht  und 
beschrieben.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  C.  Jiigel's  Ver- 
lag.  1893.  35+31  p.,  plates  8°.  2.50  m. 

MONTEGUT.  H.  de.  Inventaires  du  chateau  de 
Montreal,  en  Perigord  (1569-1792),  publics 
pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apres  les  manuscrits 
de  la  Bibliolheque  nationale,  les  archives  de 
Perigueux,  Bergerac,  et  du  chateau  de  Mon- 
treal. Paris,  lib.  Pedone-Lauriel,  1893.  135?., 
plates,  8°. 
Limited  to  100  copies. 

MORFII.L,  W.  R.  The  story  of  Poland.  N.  Y., 
Putnam,  1893.  c.  12+389  p.  por.  il.  D. 
(Story  of  the  nations  sen,  no.  36.)  cl.,  $1.50  ; 
hf.  leath.,  $1.75. 
Pp.  367  -  375  give  the  leading  "  authorities  for 

Polish  history,  etc." 

MORPURGO  dott.  S.  I  manoscritti  della  r.  biblio- 
teca  Riccardiana  di  Firenze  :  manoscritti  itali- 
ani.  V.  i,  fasc.  i.  Roma,  presso  i  principal! 
Librai,  1893.  I  -  80  p.  8*. 


Descrizione    dl    84  codici.      Ministero    della 
pubblica  istruzione:  Indici  e  cataloghi,  n°  15. 

The  NEW  YORK  Medical  Journal,  v.   57,  no. 
20,  May  20,  1893,  cont.  p.  557,  a  bibliography 
of    "  Methods    of    stomach    examination,"   135 
titles. 
PELHAM,   H:  F.     Outlines  of  Roman  history: 

N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1893.     c.     9+ 

599  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.75. 

Contains  a  4-p.  list  of  the  chief  modern  au- 
thorities on  the  subject. 

RICHTER,  P.  E.  Litteratur  der  Landes-  und 
Volkskunde  des  Konigreichs  Sachsen.  Her- 
ausgegeben  fiir  den  Verein  filr  Erdkunde.  i. 
Nachtrag.  Dresden,  Alw.  Huhle,  1893.  43  p. 
8e.  60  m. 

SCHELLING,  Felix  E.  The  life  and  writings  of 
George  Gascoigne.  Bost.,  Ginn,  [1893.]  131  p. 
O.  (Publications  of  the  Univ.  of  Penn.,  ser.  in 
philology,  literature,  and  archaeology,  v.  2,  no. 
4)bds.,  $i. 

Gives  a  7-p.  bibliography  of  Gascoigne's  writ- 
ings. 

SHARPE,  R.  B.  Analytical  index  to  the  works 
of  John  Gould  :  cross-references  to  all  the 
species  figured,  memoir,  portrait,  and  bibli- 
ography. Lond.,  Sotheran,  1893.  4°,  net, 
365. ;  net,  £4  45. 

STEIN,  Henri.  Melanges  de  bibliographic.  ire 
ser.  Paris,  Leclerc  et  Cornuau,  1893.  49  p. 
8°.  3  fr« 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Mrs,  Mariana  G.,  [Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer.]  Art  out  of  doors  : 
hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  N.  Y.,  Scrib- 
ner, 1893.  c.  8+399  P-  D-  cl.,  $L50. 
Contains  a  selected  list  (9  p.)  of  books  on  na- 
ture and  gardening. 

INDEXES. 

BONNABELLE,  C.  Index  general  des  matieres 
contenues  dans  les  memoires  de  la  SOCIETE 
DES  LETTRES,  SCIENCES,  ET  ARTS  de  Bar-Le- 
Duc  (1871-90),  suivi  du  Catalogue  des  livres 
deposes  a  sa  bibliotbeque  pendant  la  meme 
periode.  Bar-Le-Duc,  imp.  Contant-Laguerre, 
1893.  48  p.  8°. 

FLETCHER.  W:  I.,  and  Bowker,  R.  R.,  eds.  The 
annual  literary  index,  1892,  including  periodi- 
cals, American  and  English  ;  essays,  book- 
chapters,  etc.  ;  with  author-index,  bibliogra- 
phies, and  necrology:  edited  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  members  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation and  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  staff. 
N.  Y.,  Office  of  The  Publishers'  -weekly,  1893. 
c.  9+224  p.  O.  cl. ,  $3.50. 
This  is  the  first  supplement  to  the  latest  "  In- 
dex to  periodicals"  and  to  the  "  A.  L.  A.  index." 
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It  succeeds  to  and  includes  what  has  hitherto 
been  known  as  the  "  Co-operative  index  to  peri- 
odicals." The  list  of  periodicals  indexed  has 
been  largely  increased,  and  the  work  contains 
several  new  features.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  first  annual  index  to  those  portions 
of  the  books  of  the  year  which  are  practically 
monographs  on  special  subjects  ;  the  others  are  : 
a  list  of  the  special  bibliographies  published 
during  the  year,  and  a  necrology  of  authors  de- 
ceased during  the  year.  Special  value  attaches 
to  the  numerous  sociological  references  resulting 
from  the  indexing  of  the  papers  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  The 
author-index  includes  a  key  to  both  sul  ject-in- 
dexes,  and  distinguishes  between  articles  in 
periodicals  and  portions  of  books  by  obvious 
typographical  differences.  The  volume  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  first  of  a  series  which,  should 
sufficient  support  be  forthcoming,  will  include  the 
annual  "Fletcher"  and  the  annual  "  Poole," 
and  which  the  editors  hope  may  furnish  "  to 
libraries  and  booksellers  the  one  tool  which  the 
bibliographical  system  at  present  lacks." 

Le  GENIE  civil ;  table  generate  des  matieres  des 
20  premiers  tomes  (1880-92).  Paris,  1893. 
151  P-  @  3  col.  F. 


QVnongms  anfc  flsctifconnms. 


Eliza  Chester,  pseud,  of  Harriet  E.  Paine  in 
"  The  unmarried  woman,"  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  1892,  D. 

Hiram  Golfs  religion,  E.  P.  Dutton,  1893. 
The  author,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  is  understood  to  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  G:  H.  Hep- 
woith." 

"Poems  on  various  subjects,"  by  Isabella 
Oliver,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.  CarlMe, 
1805.  The  "To  the  Editor"  is  signed  R.  D., 
evidently  the  initials  of  Rev.  Robert  Davidson, 
D.D.,  President  of  Dickinson  College.  —  JOHN 
EDMANDS. 

A  prison  matron.  A  —  Memoirs  of  Jane  Cam- 
eron, female  convict,  by  a  prison  matron;  B  — 
Female  life  in  prison,  by  a  prison  matron.  The 
catalog  of  the  British  Museum  gives  B  to  M..  Car- 
penter under  the  title  but  not  under  Carpenter. 
Halket  and  Laing  and  Advocate's  Lib.  give  both  to 
Carpenter;  Gushing  in  Initials  gives  B  to  Car- 
penter and  in  Anonyms  gives  A  to  Rev.  Freder- 
ick W.  Robertson.  Kirk's  Allibone,  v.  i,  gives 
both  to  Carpenter,  and  in  v.  2  gives  both  to  Fred- 
erick W.  Robinson,  with  no  reference  to  the 
entry  under  Carpenter  in  vol.  I.  English  Cata- 
log, 1889,  gives  both  to  F.  W.  Robinson,  mixed 
in  with  the  novelist's  books.  On  p.  228  of  "Con- 
fessions of  a  convict,"  just  issued  by  R.  C.  Har- 
tranft,  S.  P.  [fict.]  speaks  of  having  received  aid 
from  "  the  writings  of  Miss  F.  W.  Robinson, 
many  years  matron  in  an  English  prison." 
Does  this  settle  the  authorship  of  the  two  books  ? 
— JOHN  EUMANDS. 

Romans  dissected.  —  Prof.  Charles  Marsh 
Mead,  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 


admits  in  the  preface  of  his  work  on  "  Christ  and 
criticism"  that  he  is  the  author  of  "Romans 
dissected,"  issued  by  Randolph  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "  E.  D.  McRealsham." 


ctnb  J31nnbere. 


"  HAVING  a  dog,  I  asked  the  librarian  if  she 
had  any  books  on  dog-training.  'Well  —  no  — 
but  we  have  some  books  on  ants  and  bees,  if  that 
will  do  as  well.'  " 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  a  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  paper  to  suggest  a  plan  for  reducing  the 
salary  list  of  the  Public  Library.  He  proposes 
to  make  the  library  shelves  accessible  to  all  who 
visit  the  library,  each  one  waiting  on  himself. 
This  is  to  be  done  by,  first,  lettering  each  book- 
case plainly  ;  second,  numbering  each  book  ; 
third,  compelling  each  person  entering  the  library 
to  pass  through  a  self-registering  turnstile  and 
pass  out  the  same  way  ;  and  fourth,  stationing  a 
doorkeeper  at  the  turnstile  with  a  blank-book  to 
receive  the  signature  of  each  one  entering — the 
same  person  on  passing  out  to  write  opposite  his 
or  her  name  the  book  he  has  taken.  This 
economist  says  that  the  originator  of  the  plan 
a'sserts  that  "  four  employees,  at  $50  per  month 
each,  are  ample  to  serve  the  public  in  a  city  of 
100,000  people,  and  all  else  is  performed  by  the 
people  for  themselves.  If  the  bookcases  are 
all  plainly  lettered  and  each  book  numbered 
the  public  soon  learns  the  place  of  each  book, 
and  naturally  puts  each  book  in  its  place.  The 
turnstile  informs  us  how  many  people  go  in  and 
out.  The  doorkeeper  must  show  the  signature  of 
each  one  going  in  and  what  book  each  one  brings 
out.  The  doorkeeper  has  an  alphabetical  list  of 
all  entitled  to  use  the  library.  His  book  for  sig- 
natu;es  is  a  prepared  blank,  so  that  under  each 
head  is  entered  the  title  and  number  of  each  book 
taken  out —  or  that  the  party  went  in  to  read,  etc. 
Of  the  four  employees,  one  is  janitor,  one  is 
doorkeeper,  and  two  arrange  and  supervise  the 
books  and  periodicals." 

THE  following  are  taken  from  a  list  of  acces- 
sions to  the  library  of  the  State  Department  : 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  (See  James  Russell 
Lowell.) 

James  Russell  Lowell.  A  biographical  sketch. 
By  Francis  H.  Underwood.  Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893.  8°.  Illustrated. 

Sir  William  Temple  on  the  Origin  and  Nature 
of  Government.  By  Frank  I.  Herriott.  Phila- 
ladelphia,  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  n.  d.  pp.  51.  8°. 

18  December,  1787.  Adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  by  New  Jersey. 
Commemorative  Exercises  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Historical  Club,  Kirkpatrick  Chapel,  Rut- 
gers College,  Friday  evening,  16  December, 
1887.  With  an  appendix.  New  Brunswick,  n. 
d.  pp.  47.  8°. 

Duch6,  Jacob,  Rev.     (See  Rev.  Jacob  Duche.) 

Rev.  Jacob  Duche's  Letter  to  General  George 
Washington,  n.  p.,  n.  d.  pp.  8.  8°. 

E.  W.  H. 


PLAN  SHOWING   LOCATION   OF   BOOK    EXHIBITS   IN   WORLD  S   COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION. 


1.  Exhibits  of  U.  S.  publishers,  N.  W.  gallery. 

2.  German  university  exhibit,  W.  gallery. 

3.  Italian  publishers   exhibit,  W.  gallery. 

4.  English  educational  and  publishers'  exhibit,  W.  gallery. 

5.  U.  S.  educational  exhibit,  S.  gallery. 

6.  French  publishers'  exhibit,  E.  gallery. 


7.  A.  L.  A.  exhibit.     Dept   of  Bureau  of  Education. 

8.  German  publishers'  exhibit. 

9.  Woman's  library,  W.  gallery. 

10.  Children's  library. 

11.  Exhibition  of  books  on  Columbian  discovery,  ms.,  etc., 

in  Convent  of  La  Rabida. 
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PLAN  OF  THE   NORTHWEST   GALLERY   OF  THE   MANUFACTURES    AND    LIBERAL   ARTS    BUILDING,  SHOW- 
ING THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  EXHIBITS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  HOUSES 
AND   DENOMINATIONAL   PUBLISHING   SOCIETIES. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  PAPERS,  ETC., 


WORLD'S    FAIR     CONGRESS    AND     CHICAGO     CONFERENCE 

JULY  13-22,    1893. 


LIBRARIES    IN    RELATION    TO    SCHOOLS. 
BY  HANNAH  P.  JAMES,   Osterhout  Free   Library,    Wilkesbarre,   Pa. 


Objects  to  be  attained :  To  so  impress  the  im- 
portance of  the  public  library  as  an  educational 
medium  upon  the  instructors  of  youth  that  the 
school  and  the  library  shall  work  together  for  the 
same  end  :  the  education  of  man. 

How  to  begin :  The  importance  of  obtaining 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  school  authori- 
ties. 

To  interest  teachers :  Personal  influence  ;  at- 
tendance at  teachers'  meetings. 

How  to  aid  teachers :  A  special  assistant  for 
school  work  ;  special  hours  for  assisting  teach- 
ers and  pupils  ;  reading-lists  of  books  for  school 
use,  classified,  with  notes  ;  written  lists  of  new 
books  as  received;  the  use  of  Sargent's,  Caller's, 
Hardy's,  Hewin's,  and  other  lists,  with  call-num- 
bers attached  to  titles. 

Grades  allowed  use  of  books :  Some  libraries 
allow  high-school  students  only  to  draw  books 
for  school  use  ;  the  majority  grant  the  privilege 
to  high  and  grammar  schools,  leaving  out  the 
primary  grades.  It  is  considered  best  to  extend 
the  privilege  as  much  as  possible.  Better  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  in  higher  grades  by  pupils 
trained  in  the  use  of  books  from  the  beginning. 

Number  of  volumes  loaned :  From  2  to  30 
volumes  each  are  allowed  for  school  use  by 
different  libraries.  The  average  number  loaned 
by  50  libraries  is  7  ;  32  libraries  report  no  limit. 
Milwaukee  allows  one  volume  to  each  pupil. 

Special  libraries  :  In  several  libraries  what  are 
called  "  special  libraries  "  of  50  volumes  each  are 
sent  to  different  schools  instead  of,  or  in  addition 
to,  those  loaned  on  school  cards.  These  are 
kept  from  6  to  8  weeks  and  exchanged,  at 
expiration  of  the  specified  time,  with  other 
schools.  They  often  contain  duplicates  for  sim- 


ultaneous reading.  Detroit,  Worcester,  Milwau- 
kee, Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  other  cities  use 
this  method.  Detroit  has  4000  volumes  circu- 
lating in  this  way,  2000  of  them  in  the  high 
school. 

Duplicates:  Duplicates  varying  from  2  to  100 
copies  are  used  by  different  libraries  ;  they  are 
frequently  of  value  in  simultaneous  class  work. 
When  a  limited  number  is  loaned  more  variety 
and  fewer  duplicates  are  advisable.  For  gram- 
mar schools  6  copies  of  any  one  book  are  usually 
sufficient.  Buy  carefully  up  to  demand  rather 
than  beyond  it. 

fiction  :  Unless  of  decidedly  moral  or  educa- 
tional character,  it  is  seldom  allowed  ;  some  li- 
braries except  historical  fiction  ;  some  allow  i 
volume  of  fiction  to  8  or  10  others  ;  and  many 
allow  none  at  all  except  to  lowest  primary 
grades.  In  the  latter  grades  the  old  classic 
fairy-tales  are  useful  ;  also  Andrews'  "Seven 
little  sisters,"  Kirby's  "Aunt  Martha's  corner 
cupboard,"  with  similar  books,  which  easily 
lead  to  more  serious  study. 

Limit  of  time  allowed  and  care  of  books  :  Books 
are  usually  loaned  to  schools  for  a  limited  time, 
with  privilege  of  from  one  to  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  renewals.  Others  issue  for  an  unlimited 
period.  Torn  books  should  be  returned  to  the 
library  immediately  ;  lost  books,  paid  for  by 
loser  or  by  school. 

Record of  school circulation  :  As  a  rule  this  has 
not  been  reported,  because  in  most  of  the  li- 
braries heard  from  no  special  system  is  used. 
A  ledger  account  with  each  teacher,  kept  in 
small  pass-books  and  arranged  alphabetically  by 
teachers'  names,  is  desirable,  and  shows  all  the 
books  drawn.  In  some  cases  the  charging-slip 
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system  is  used.  Special  cards  are  generally 
found  useful. 

Influence  of  library  on  pupils :  The  closer 
connection  there  can  be  between  the  library  and 
the  pupils  the  better.  A  letter  of  advice  and 
suggestion  as  to  books  from  the  librarian  to  the 
children  is  greatly  appreciated  and  has  good  re- 
sults. 

Reference  use  by  pupils  :  This  is  usually  ex- 
tensive. Some  libraries  have  daily  visits  from 
whole  classes.  Others  afford  every  possible  aid, 
many  devoting  Saturday  forenoons  and  two 
hours  after  school  to  school  work. 


Class-rooms:  Few  libraries  have  special  class- 
rooms for  school  work  ;  though  many  recognize 
their  value. 

Teachers'  cards :  Extra  books  for  study  pur- 
pose are  usually  allowed  to  teachers,  the  number 
varying  from  two  to  any  number  desired  ;  they 
are  generally  allowed  for  a  limited  time. 

7"eachers'  influence  on  home  circulation  :  This 
is  often  decidedly  noticeable.  Teachers  are 
efficient  helpers  in  procuring  the  entrance  of 
good  books  into  families  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  reached  ;  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
help  in  every  way. 


LECTURES,  MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ETC.,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LIBRARIES. 
BY   JAMES    BAIN,  JR.,    Toronto  Public  Library. 


Progress  since  1876:  Chapter  on  art  museums 
and  public  libraries  by  Prof.  Freeze,  in  the  report 
for  1876,  on  public  libraries,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  which  he  urges  their  union,  points 
out  the  advantages  and  economy  of  the  combina- 
tion and  its  value  in  educating  and  stimulating 
the  artistic  tastes  of  the  community.  In  1881 
Mr.  James  Hibberd,  Preston,  England,  printed 
his  notes  on  free  public  libraries  and  museums, 
which  reviewed  the  status  of  free  libraries  through- 
out the  world  and  pressed  the  claims  of  museums 
to  form  part  of  the  educational  apparatus  of  li- 
braries. Dr.  Homes'  paper  at  Washington  con- 
ference, 1881,  advocated  the  addition  of  both  art 
galleries  and  museums  to  public  libraries,  and 
pointed  to  the  series  of  acts  passed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  encouraging  and  assisting  the  move- 
ment. The  discussion  which  followed  brought 
out  two  objections  :  (ist)  that  all  the  funds 
raised  were  for  libraries  proper,  and  that  to 
divert  any  portion  was  to  the  injury  of  the 
library ;  (2d)  that  the  librarian  requires  his 
whole  time  for  his  regular  work.  As  a  whole 
the  meeting  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  Dr. 
Homes.  At  the  Lake  George  meeting,  1885,  Dr. 
Homes  supplemented  his  paper  by  a  history  of 
the  later  legislation  on  the  subject,  principally  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  C.  Whitworth  Wallis, 
curator  of  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  read  a 
paper  before  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  (Birmingham,  1887) 
on  the  "Connection  between  free  libraries  and 
art  galleries,"  laying  stress  on'the  success  which 
has  attended  the  Birmingham  experiment  as  a 
warrant  for  further  extension.  Mr.  Thomas 
Greenwood  published  (1888)  "  Museums  and  art 
galleries,"  which  includes  a  detailed  description  of 
most  of  those  which  formed  part  of  free  libraries. 


At  the  Baltimore  adjourned  meeting  (Lakewood 
convention,  1892)  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
whether  any  library  had  tried  the  combination, 
but  no  response  was  received.  In  the  Atlantic 
monthly,  July,  1893,  Mr.  E:  S.  Morse  has  a 
paper,  "  If  public  libraries,  why  not  public 
museums?"  urging  strongly  the  value  of  muse- 
ums to  cities  and  towns  and  taking  the  position 
that  they  should  be  supported  by  a  special  tax 
like  public  libraries. 

Desirability.  Dr.  Homes  points  out  that  mu- 
seums may  be  either  of  science  or  of  art,  or 
of  both  kinds  together.  "  The  motives  for 
maintaining  them  at  the  public  expense  are: 
ist.  The  aid  which  they  give  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  through  the  positive  in- 
struction which  they  impart.  2d.  The  refining 
and  elevating  character  of  the  change  and  rec- 
reation which  they  afford.  3d.  The  stimulus 
which  they  give  to  the  mind,  by  suggesting 
farther  pursuits  of  the  hidden  knowledge  which 
the  exhibited  objects  indicate.  4th.  The  fre- 
quent visits  made  to  them  by  persons  of  all 
classes,  showing  how  much  they  are  appreciated, 
attest  that  they  are  the  want  of  the  many  and 
not  a  luxury  for  the  few."  The  advantages  of 
uniting  free  public  libraries,  museums,  and  art 
galleries  are  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and 
expense,  and  of  benefit  to  both  library  and  stu- 
dent from  the  conjunction  of  specimens  and 
books.  Emerson's  view  of  the  subject.  Objections 
to  the  union  are  :  (ist)  that  the  librarian  has 
enough  to  do  looking  after  his  books  ;  (2d)  that 
all  available  lunds  are  rcquiied  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  maintenance  of  the  library.  Later 
objection  answered  by  the  example  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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History  in  United  Kingdom.  Establishment 
of  free  museums  preceded  free  public  libraries, 
caused  by  abundance  of  materials.  Permission 
to  unite  given  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1850.  Va- 
rious amendments  and  revisions  since  have  given 
power  to  increase  the  rate  to  one  penny  in  the 
pound,  to  purchase  specimens  as  well  as  books, 
to  add  art  galleries,  schools  of  science  or  art,  or 
all  of  them,  and  to  enable  smaller  parishes  to 
unite  for  this  purpose.  Forty-one  free  public 
libraries  and  museums  or  art  galleries,  or  both, 
are  now  in  operation.  The  typical  example 
chosen  is  Liverpool,  because  of  the  complete- 
ness of  its  collection,  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended all  the  various  portions,  and  the  large 
amount  of  work  done  with  the  rate  allowed 
by  law.  They  report  "  that  free  lectures 
have  now  for  a  period  of  28  years  formed  part 
—  and  in  their  results  a  most  important  part  — 
of  the  educational  work  carried  on  in  connection 
with  their  institution."  An  art  gallery  was  estab- 
lished in  Birmingham  in  connection  with  the 
public  library,  in  1864,  and  an  art  museum,  in 
1870,  both  of  which  have  been  very  successful. 
Mr.  Wallis*  (Birmingham  meeting,  1887)  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  union:  (ist)  first  of  all,  their 
aims  are  identical,  for  they  have  in  view  the  one 
end  —  the  culture  of  the  people;  (2d)  they  appeal 
to  the  same  mental  faculties ;  (3d)  to  a  very 
great  extent,  one  of  them,  the  museum,  to  carry 
out  its  proper  functions  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependent  upon  the  other  —  the  library.  A  num- 
ber of  other  examples  of  successful  combination 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  quoted.  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor's  opinion  of  the  value  of  museums  of 
antiquities,  as  adjuncts  to  public  libraries  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (Nation,  It.  224).  Conclusions 
as  to  the  United  Kingdom:  (ist)  that  the  union 
of  the  three  institutions  has  been  successful; 
(2d)  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  all  the  work 
upon  the  moderate  rate  which  the  act  permits; 
(3d)  that  invariably  museums  and  art  galleries 
commend  themselves  so  much  to  the  wealthy, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  their  contents  will  con- 
sist of  donations. 

In  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
the  conditions  of  life  were  different.  Books  and 
the  knowledge  they  impart  were  in  demand,  while 
antiquities  were  not  abundant.  Great  change, 
however,  has  taken  place  during  past  40  years. 
Libraries  are  becoming  plentiful,  large  sums  are 
granted  or  donated  for  their  maintenance,  and  a 
more  extended  and  purer  love  of  art  and  science 
prevails.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  time  had 
come  for  the  adoption  of  fuller  and  more  perfect 


methods  of  reaching,  directing,  and  stimulating 
the  public  ? 

In  1876  Boston  Athenaeum  only  example  of  a 
library  and  art  gallery  combined.  City  of  Min- 
neapolis obtained,  in  1885,  a  charter  enabling 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  "public  libraries 
and  reading-rooms,  galleries  of  art  and  mu- 
seums." Has  already  a  fair  commencement  of 
art  gallery  and  art  museum.  The  New  York  Cir- 
culating Library  reports  (1889)  that  a  rich  donation 
of  engravings,  photographs,  and  casts  has  been 
placed  upon  the  walk,  and  greatly  promotes  a 
taste  for  books  on  art  and  artists.  Worcester 
and  Toronto  report  that  the  exhibition  of  the 
Arundel  Society  prints  tends  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  art.  Reports  also  have  been  received  as 
to  the  exhibition  in  outer  rooms  of  illuminated 
mss.,  artistic  printing,  medals,  etc.  Maiden, 
Mass. ,  says  (Report  1888):  "If  there  has  ever 
been  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  connecting 
an  art  gallery  with  a  public  library,  it  has  been 
dispelled  in  our  experience.  .  .  .  The  gallery 
is  a  most  important  and  helpful  companion  to 
our  books."  To  effect  the  same  end  the  Salem 
Public  Library  has  availed  itself  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  placing 
with  the  specimens  references  to  books  in  the 
library  treating  of  them.  The  Buffalo  Public 
Library  trustees  have  arranged  their  beautiful 
new  building  so  as  to  lodge  the  Natural  History 
Society,  Art  Gallery,  and  Historical  Society's 
Museum  under  the  same  roof. 

In  1883  the  Province  of  Ontario  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  establishment  by  cities  of  free 
libraries  and  museums,  but  no  library  has  yet 
availed  itself  of  the  permission.  Finally,  New 
York  State,  in  1892,  amended  the  library  act  so 
as  to  apply  equally  to  libraries  or  museums,  or 
both  combined. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  tendency  is 
in  the  direction  of  combining  museum  or  art  gal- 
leries, or  both,  with  public  libraries. 

Hints  for  management.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
start  with  a  small  collection.  Get  the  reporters 
to  write  up  the  donations  as  they  come  in  and 
make  it  generally  known  that  you  want  speci- 
mens. Some  of  the  best  museums  in  the  United 
States  do  not  buy  anything.  Reserve  always  the 
right  to  exclude  what  is  useless,  and  above  all 
carefully  label  the  specimen  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  donor.  Enlist,  if  possible,  the  in- 
terest of  the  Natural  History,  Historical,  or  Art 
societies  in  the  work.  Place  your  collections  or 
pictures  in  a  spare  room,  well  lighted,  and  arrange 
for  extensions.  Never  permit  the  library  proper 
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to  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  or  speci- 
mens. Engage  an  educated  assistant  to  take 
charge,  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  libra- 
rian. If  she  has  any  love  for  her  work  she  can 
easily  take  charge,  enter  specimens  in  the  acces- 
sion-book, label,  and  give  such  information  to 
visitors  as  may  be  necessary  in  a  small  muse- 
um. 6  to  8  hours  per  day  is  long  enough 
to  keep  open.  The  connecting  link  with  the 
books  must  be  closely  maintained  not  only  by 
giving  references  to  special  books,  but  by  exhib- 
iting side  by  side  with  the  specimen  special 
plates  referring  to  them,  or  by  erecting  small 
shelves  on  which  can  be  placed  the  most  conven- 
ient manuals  for  immediate  reference.  The  la- 
bel on  each  specimen  should  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, giving  the  scientific  and  common  name, 
locality,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  donor. 
Make  your  natural  history  collection  typical  of 
the  neighborhood.  Much  may  be  done  by  a 
large  relief  model  of  the  surrounding  country  or 
by  geological  sections  painted  upon  the  wall. 
In  manufacturing  cities  organize  a  technological 
museum,  comprising  specimens  of  all  kinds  of 
raw  material  and  of  the  same  in  various  stages 
of  manufacture.  If  free  lectures  can  be  arranged, 
having  for  their  subject  the  contents  of  any  of 
the  cases  or  of  books  bearing  on  them,  a  wider 
interest  will  be  taken,  not  only  in  the  museum 
but  in  the  books.  When  opportunity  offers, 
have  open  nights,  and  exhibit  some  special  attrac- 
tion. Collections  of  art  workmanship  and  pict- 
ures are  very  attractive,  and  loan  exhibitions  can 
always  be  arranged  once  a  year.  Valuable  paint- 
ings can  be  secured  on  loan  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  Exchanges  for  limited  periods  could  be 
effected  with  other  institutions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. Casts  of  almost  all  the  famous  European 
statues  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost. 

The  librarian  must  never  forget  that  the  mu- 
seum is  neither  a  store-house  nor  a  bazaar,  but  an 


additional  means  of  extending  and  popularizing 
knowledge,  therefore  his  collections  are  worth- 
less unless  systematically  arranged  and  his  pict- 
ures properly  described,  and  that  at  all  times  the 
rooms  must  be  kept  bright,  attractive,  and  com- 
fortable. 

Librarians  will  find  A.  R.  Wallace's  "  Muse- 
ums for  the  people  "  (Mac mi 'Han's  mag.,  xix.  244) 
full  of  information  for  their  guidance  in  forming 


a  museum. 
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LIBRARIES   FROM   THE   READER'S    POINT   OF  VIEW. 
BY  JAMES   K.    HOSMER,  Minneapolis  Public  Library. 


POINTS  on  which  all  readers  and  all  librarians 
agree  : 

Libraries  to  contain  books  required  by  read- 
ers. 

Readers  to  be  courteously  treated. 

Reading-rooms  to  be  properly  aired,  lighted, 
heated,  supplied  with  suitable  appointments,  and 
near  at  hand  to  books. 

Point  on  which  difference  arises  : 

Freedom  of  access  to  books. 


1.  Should  books  be  covered  ?      By  so  doing 
readers  deprived  of  a  certain  pleasure.     A  hand- 
some   book   wins   respect    for    itself.     Opinion 
growing  that  to  cover  books  costs  more  than  it 
comes  to.  (See  paper  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  L.  j. 
16  :  268.) 

2.  Should  access  to  shelves  be  allowed  ?     Rea- 
sons for  forbidding  access  to  shelves  : 

a.  Danger  from  theft,  mutilation,  and  careless 
handling, 
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!'.  Embarrassment  to  administration  from  dis- 
arranging books  and  occupying  space  required 
by  attendants. 

c.  Probability  that  general  readers  will  be 
better  served  by  attendants  familiar  with  the 
books  than  by  helping  themselves. 

a.  Danger  from  theft,  mutilation  and  careless 
handling 

The  poor  and  socially  depressed  not  the  class 
to  be  feared  in  a  library. 

The  well-to-do  and  those  of  cultivated  taste 
more  likely  to  furnish  trouble.  Experience  of 
Pawtucket  (L.  j.  17:  107,  139).  Variety  of 
experience.  Unfortunate  experience  of  West- 
ern New  York,  Mercantile  Library  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  College  of  New  Jersey.  Fortunate  ex- 
perience of  Pawtucket,  Denver,  Cleveland,  and 
Minneapolis.  Majority  of  testimony,  however, 
that  thieves  and  mutilators  rare.  General  ver- 
dict that  readers  can  be  trusted. 

b.  Inconvenience  to   administration.      Disar- 
rangement can  be  prevented  by  requiring  readers 
not  to  return  books  to  shelves;  embarrassment 


to  attendants,  by  having  sufficient  space;  space 
lost  by  giving  room  to  readers  among  the  shelves 
can  be  compensated  by  making  reading-rooms 
outside  smaller. 

c.  That  the  attendant  can  select  better  than 
the  general  reader.  No  American  will  admit 
this.  Paternalism  out  of  favor.  Each  one 
knows  best  his  own  taste. 

Disposition  in  favor  of  more  freedom  of  access 
rapidly  gaining  in  America. 

English  librarians  in  general  said  to  be  less  fa- 
vorable. Exceptions,  however.  Policy  of  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Article  in  Library,  iv.  302.  "  Put 
the  public  inside  and  the  staff  outside  the 
counter." 

Railed  space  for  new  books  at  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Articles  on  access  to  shelves  in  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL: Mrs.  Sanders  at  Pawtucket,  14  : 40.  J.  K. 
Hosmer,  15  :  33.  Conference  No.  Herbert  Put- 
nam, 15:230,  16:62.  Conference  No.  W.  H. 
Brett,  15  1296,  16  134.  Conference  No.  17  :445. 
T.  W.  Higginson,  16:268. 


LIBRARIES    FROM   THE    READER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


A  POINT  of  importance  to  the  reader  is  that  a 
library  have  its  catalog  in  any  form  but  that  of 
books  and  detached  lists.  The  card  catalog, 
from  its  presenting  all  titles  continuously,  is 
vastly  to  be  preferred,  and  this  catalog  in  turn  is 
now  rivalled  by  the  Rudolph  Continuous  Index- 
er,  which,  from  its  non-liability  to  wear  or  soil- 
ing, removes  the  excuse  oftenest  given  for  with- 
holding the  card  catalog  from  the  reader.  Only 
when  the  catalog  and  the  shelves  are  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  reader  does  the  public  library 
stand  by  the  promise  of  its  open  door. 

But  a  reader,  especially  of  the  serious  stamp, 
needs  yet  more  ;  how  shall  he  know  which  of 
the  many  books  offered  him  in  a  catalog  can  best 
serve  his  purpose  ?  Suppose  that  he  is  to  in- 
form himself  regarding  recent  applications  of 
electricity,  or  certain  of  the  latest  achievements 
>f  the  camera,  which  of  the  scores  of  works  at 
hand  will  answer  his  questions  in  the  clearest 
way  ?  If,  in  a  very  different  branch  of  literature, 
he  seeks  knowledge  concerning  the  government 
of  the  nation,  or  wishes  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  fundamentals  of  political  economy,  what 
authorities  shall  he  choose  ? 

A  response  to  these  inquiries  is  given  at  the 
model  library  shown  by  the  American  Library 
Association  as  part  of  the  Columbian  Exhibit  of 
the  National  Department  of  Education.  There 


BY  G:  ILES,  New    York  City. 

following  each  card  title  is  a  note  :  in  the  de- 
partment of  electricity  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Crocker, 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the  School 
of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York  ;  in  that 
of  photography  by  the  Committee  on  Literature 
of  the  Camera  Club,  New  York ;  in  that  of  Ameri- 
can Government  by  Dr.  J.C.  Schwab,  instructor 
of  political  economy,  Yale  University  ;  and  in 
that  of  general  political  economy  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
A.  Seligman,  professor  of  political  economy 
and  finance  in  the  School  of  Political  Science, 
Columbia  College.  (The  notes,  printed  on  slips, 
are  distributed  at  the  desk  of  the  library  exhibit.) 
It  is  hoped  that  in  connection  with  the  American 
Library  Association  a  bureau  will  be  established 
for  systematically  extending  this  plan  of  appraisal 
to  the  whole  working  literature  of  education. 
To  be  as  useful  as  it  can,  a  note-card  should  tell: 
Whether  a  book  is  a  compilation  or  a  transcript 
of  fact  and  experience  by  a  doer  or  a  worker  ; 
the  comparative  merits  of  various  editions  where 
they  exist  ;  for  what  classes  of  readers  a  book  is 
best  suited  ;  its  special  excellences  or  defects, 
and  important  errors  ;  how  it  compares  with 
other  books  in  the  same  field,  and  if  in  its  field, 
let  us  say,  of  taxation,  or  money,  there  is  no 
book  up  to  date,  reference  may  be  made  to 
sources  of  information  in  periodicals  or  else- 
where ;  if  a  book  treats  a  subject  in  debate,  a? 
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homoeopathy,  protection,  or  socialism,  fact  and 
opinion  will  be  carefully  distinguished,  and  views 
of  critics  of  opposed  schools  may  be  given  ;  and, 
finally,  the  best  extended  reviews  will  be  men- 
tioned. The  annotator  should  append  his  name 
and  place,  with  date. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  American  Libra- 
ry Association  that  books  of  importance  do 
not  exceed  10,000  in  number  ;  it  is  suggested 
that  these  works,  divided  into  departments,  be 
annotated  for  public  libraries  by  the  men  and 
women  most  fit  for  the  task.  Every  day  these 
men  and  women  are  asked  for  direction  in  the 
fields  of  literature  they  have  made  their  own  — 
through  the  public  libraries  their  judgment  can 
be  placed  at  the  service  not  of  an  individual  here 
and  there,  but  at  that  of  every  inquirer  in  America. 
Guidance  here  will  chiefly  come  from  teachers 
whose  life-work  it  is,  in  the  study,  the  class-room, 
or  the  laboratory,  to  know  the  latest  books  in  a 
specific  domain,  and  master  the  best,  whether  old 
or  new.  To  these  teachers  can  be  joined  schol- 
ars and  critics  of  distinction  specially  versed  in 
history,  belles-lettres,  or  the  literature  of  art.  So 
far  as  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  teachers  and 
others  on  behalf  of  this  new  aid  to  readers,  the 
most  cordial  response  has  been  given  ;  busy  men 
have  turned  aside  from  pressing  tasks  to  write 
the  notes  now  offered  in  the  model  library.  Their 
generous  assistance  has  arisen  in  seeing  that  the 
need  for  the  help  contemplated  in  this  plan  of 
book-notes  is  urgent  and  growing. 

As  to  the  financial  side  of  the  plan  :  the  anno- 
tation of  io,coo  important  books,  including  note- 
cards  to,  say,  500  libraries,  is  estimated  at  $  100,- 
ooo,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  task  at  one 
year.  To  continue  the  work  upon  new  books  of 
the  same  relative  importance,  as  they  appear, 
would  probably  require  $  10,000  a  year.  Can 
this  cost  be  collected  from  the  libraries  served  ? 
It  is  doubtful.  As  elsewhere  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation a  service  worth  vastly  more  than  its  cost 
cannot  be  paid  for  by  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  it  is  rendered.  An  opportunity  thus  offers 
itself  for  an  endowment  which,  at  no  greater  out- 
lay than  that  needed  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
single  good  library,  can  double  the  usefulness  of 
500. 

It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that  in  many  of  our 
towns  and  cities  there  is  but  slight  demand  for 
the  guidance  proposed  in  this  scheme  for  book- 


notes  ;  but  is  it  disputed  that  that  demand  ought 
to  be  increased,  and  how  can  it  be  increased  bet- 
ter than  by  supply  ?  Let  the  trustees  of  literature 
rest  content  only  when  the  treasures  in  their  keep- 
ing are  hospitably  proffered  to  the  people  —  the 
invitation  made  as  telling  as  it  can  be  by  having 
the  best  critics  join  in  it.  If  the  ignorant  choose 
to  remain  untaught,  to  miss  the  light  and  lift 
that  books  stand  ready  to  bestow,  let  them  do  so 
only  when  every  means  of  winning  their  interest 
has  been  exhausted. 

Periodicals  steadily  encroach  upon  the  sphere 
of  books,  and  often  bring  the  themes  of  books 
down  to  date  in  an  indispensable  way.  Existing 
attempts  at  the  indexing  of  current  periodicals 
are  so  faulty  as  to  be  of  slight  service.  Begin- 
ning with  1894  an  index  to  periodicals,  on  a 
new  plan,  is  promised,  to  be  published  weekly 
in  New  York.  Each  successive  issue  during  a 
quarter  will  recapitulate  all  the  titles  from  the 
beginning  of  a  quarter  ;  at  the  end  of  the  sixth, 
ninth,  and  twelfth  month  a  special  issue  will  re- 
capitulate all  the  titles  from  the  commencement 
of  a  year.  This  index  is  made  possible  by  the 
Mergenthaler  and  other  machines,  which  cast  type 
in  cheap  metal  in  solid  lines.  The  titles  of 
articles  each  cast  as  a  line  lend  themselves  to 
the  weekly  additions  and  reclassifications  needful 
in  printing  a  continuous  index.  One  of  its  pub- 
lishers will  be  Mr.  C.  Wellman  Parks,  at  present 
in  charge  of  the  library  exhibit  in  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Building  at  the  World's  Fair. 

This  enterprise  will  leave  the  reader  but  one 
other  means  of  reference  to  wish  for  ;  an  index 
to  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  institutes  and  academies,  of  such 
government  offices  as  issue  reports.  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  who  has 
given  the  question  a  good  deal  of  thought,  esti- 
mates the  expense  of  indexing  this  important 
branch  of  literature  at  f  50,000.  His  suggestion 
is  that  the  work  be  attacked  cooperatively,  and 
that  publication  of  the  manuscript  indexes  be 
sought  at  the  hands  of  the  Smithsonian  or  other 
public-spirited  institution.  Mr.  Williams  believes 
that  quite  a  group  of  learned  societies  could  pro- 
vide the  money  needed  to  index  their  trans 
actions  ;  for  the  rest  he  proposes  an  appeal  to 
unpaid  volunteers,  such  as  those  who  have  in 
times  past  done  so  much  to  bring  the  bread  of 
knowledge  within  reach  of  the  people. 


LIBRARIES    FROM  THE   READER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
BY  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Ease. 

Under  this  heading  the  following  points  are 
touched  upon  : 


THE  first  part  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  what  to  the  reader  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  a  library,  viz.: 
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1.  The  saving  of   time  ;   by  printed   notices  ; 
by  information-desk. 

2.  The   avoidance  of   mechanical  routine  ;   by 
minimizing   the  amount   of   writing,    filling  up 
blanks,  etc.,  to  be  done. 

3.  Quick  transmission  of  books  from  shelves 
to  readers  ;  by  rolling  shelves,   book-elevators, 
book-railways,  and  other  devices. 

4.  Easy  access  to  reference-books. 

5.  Free  access,  for  examination  and  selection, 
to  new  and  popular  books. 

6.  Advantages  of  admission  to  shelves. 

7.  The  simplifying  of  reading-room  study  by 
numbering  the  tables  and  delivering   books  to 
each  student  at  his  own  table. 

8.  The  advantages  and  necessity  of  a  printed 
catalog  ;  chief  defects  of  a  card  catalog  from  the 
reader's   point   of    view,   viz.  :    its  illegibility  ; 
slowness,  difficulty,  and  awkwardness  in  use  ;  the 
impossibility  of  cross-reference  ;  the  blocking  of 
large  sections  by  a  single  user  ;  and  the  standing 
and  constrained  position  involved. 

9.  Necessity  of   listing  accessions,   either   by 
printed    bulletins,  library  newspapers,  or  daily 
press. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to 

Completeness. 

Here  the  first  essential  is  books.  The  supply 
of  these  has  natural  limitations,  but  by  proper 
use  of  all  available  resources  much  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

I.  Specialize  every  library  as  far  as  possible  in 
relation  to  its  locality  and  cliental.  The  follow- 
ing basis  is  suggested  : 


A.  The   books   which   presumptively   every 
library,  varying  with  its   nature   and  the 
demands  on  it,  recognizes  as  necessities. 

B.  Books  required  by  the  locality,  such  as 
local   histories,  publications  of   local  au- 
thors and  publishers,  etc. 

C.  Books  needed  by  or  treating  of  industries 
or  occupations  special  to  the  region. 

D.  Books  called  for  by  classes  of  individuals, 
caused  by  resident  foreign  races,  political 
questions,  or  the  temporary  demands  cre- 
ated by  even  a  lecture  course  or  a  "  social 
fad  "  of  the  moment. 

E.  Books  which  seem  for  various   reasons 
especially  appropriate  to  the  library,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  called  for. 

F.  Finally,  books  asked   for   in   a  reader's 
"  request-book,"  which  should  be  promi- 
nently displayed  in  every  library. 

2.  The  subject  of  mutual  library  specialization 
should  have  due  regard. 

3.  Copies  of  all  the  printed  catalogs  of  local 
libraries  should  be  owned  and  placed  within  the 
reader's  reach.    By  "  slipping  "  extra  copies  and 
arranging  in  one  volume,  a  valuable  approxima- 
tion to  a  "  union  "  catalog  can  be  produced. 

4.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  a 
system  of  mutual  loans  between  local  libraries. 

5.  Above  all,  books  should  be  made  available 
to  readers  ;  this  can  be  well  done  by  specializing, 
by  indexing  local  views,  maps,  and  periodicals  ; 
and  by  collections  of  local  newspaper  clippings, 
including  theatre   programs,  advertising   circu- 
lars, etc.,  etc. 


ADAPTATION  OF    LIBRARIES    TO    CONSTITUENCIES. 
BY  S:  SwETT  GREEN,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Public  Library.      ' 


1.  STUDENTS'  libraries  in  small  towns :  The 
unwisdom   of   placing   a   students'   library  in   a 
small  town  in  which  there  are  few  persons  who 
will  use  it  ;   rare  books  can  be  better  placed  in 
the  library  of  a  county-seat,    on   condition  tvat 
the  receiving  library  be  open  for  free  consulta- 
tion  to   all   residents  of   the   county,   and   that 
books  be  delivered,  under  proper  rules,  to  smaller 
towns  when  asked  for  by  persons  desiring  to  use 
them  at  home. 

2.  The  recent   action   of   the  trustees  of  the 
Thomas  Crane  Public  Library,  of  Quincy,  Mass. 
Consideration    of   the   decision  that    a   working 
library  of  15,000  volumes  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
supply   the   general   wants   of  a  city   of  20,000 
residents  ;  a  book-limit  of  20,000  volumes  to  be 
kept  by  weeding  out  books  that  never  have  been 


needed  in  a  popular  library,  or  that  have  become 
useless  in  the  passage  of  time,  and  by  removing 
volumes  of  government  publications,  duplicates, 
books  of  an  ephemeral  interest,  and  those  un- 
suited  to  the  locality.  Advantages  of  the  Quincy 
plan  :  It  is  proposed  to  keep  the  printed  cat- 
alogs of  the  small  library  up  to  date  and  to 
scatter  copies  widely  throughout  the  city  by 
selling  them  at  a  nominal  price  ;  and  to  use  more 
money  than  in  the  past  in  making,  printing,  and 
keeping  up  to  date  good  catalogs,  special  reading- 
lists  and  lists  for  children.  By  keeping  down  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  and  conse- 
quently reducing  the  expense  of  cataloging,  this 
can  be  done.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  principle 
that  a  small  library,  well  cataloged,  is  more 
available  and  useful  than  a  large  library  poorly 
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cataloged.  The  library  will  in  no  sense  be  made 
a  special  reference  library,  in  view  of  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  great  special  libraries  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge.  In  this  plan  is  a  bold  attempt  at  the 
adaptation  of  a  library  to  its  constituency. 

3.  Shall  this  attempt  be  seconded  ?  Objections 
to  the  Quincy  plan  :  the  wisdom  of  discriminat- 
ing "  weeding"  in  a  library.  There  must  be,  in 
many  parts  of  this  widely  extended  land,  large  and 
growing  libraries,  the  aim  of  which  will  be  to 
acquire  very  large  general  and  special  collections 
of  books,  especially  adapted  for  study  and  ref- 
erence use.  Somewhere  there  should  be  acces- 
sible every  book,  pamphlet,  and  map  published 
in  the  United  States.  The  requirements  of  larger 
cities  :  Worcester,  Mass.,  Cambridge.  The  John 
Adams  Library,  of  Quincy,  as  a  reference  library 
containing  many  rare  books,  would  be  of  more 
value  and  use  if  given  to  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary or  to  Cambridge  than  in  its  present  loca- 
tion, where  it  is  not  easily  accessible  to  the  class 
of  students  who  would  be  apt  to  use  it.  The  ne- 
cessity of  "weeding"  a  library  wisely;  broad- 
minded  intelligence  is  needful  in  making  de- 
cisions as  to  what  books  are  no  longer  useful.  In 
many  cases  there  is  as  much  need  for  the  services 
of  an  expert  in  discarding  books  from  a  library 
as  in  selecting  them  for  it.  In  growing  towns  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  how  large  a  library  was 
needed  would  be  very  apparent.  The  necessity 
of  foresight  and  generous  provision  for  future 
growth. 

4.  How  shall  provision  be  made  for  students 
or  inquirers  in  small  towns,  under  the  Quincy 
plan  ?  What  shall  be  done  to  aid  those  persons 
who  wish  to  make  somewhat  extended  inquiries, 
and  who  cannot  afford  time  or  money  to  visit  the 
large  special  libraries  ?  Librarians  and  trustees 
should  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  these  inquirers, 
and  should  help  them  in  every  way  possible,  viz. : 
by  printed  catalogs,  frequently  issued  ;  by  per- 
sonal assistance,  whenever  practicable  ;  by  pur- 
chasing books  desired,  if  necessary  ;  by  intro- 
ducing the  student  to  the  officers  of  a  large 


neighboring  library  ;  by  borrowing  the  books 
desired  from  another  library  ;  or,  if  the  investi- 
gator had  leisure,  but  not  money,  by  paying  his 
car- fate  to  the  town  in  which  the  library  to  be 
consulted  is  located. 

5.  Mutual  loans   between  libraries.      Gradual 
growth  of  the  practice  ;  extension  of  this  privi- 
lege by  large  libraries;  advantages  of  the  system. 

6.  The  selection  of  books.     It  is  advisable  not 
to  accumulate  books  promiscuously,  but  to  prac- 
tise a  system  of  differentiation  in  their  collection. 
In   regard   to   public  documents,  small  libraries 
should  confine  themselves  to  those  only  of  their 
own  towns  and  States  and  to  a  few  of  the  nation- 
al documents  which  relate  to  matters  of  general 
interest.     In  large  libraries  and  those  connected 
with  educational  institutions  all  public  documents 
are  of  the  greatest  service.     Mr.  Cutter's  maxim 
that  "  local  pamphlets  should  be  given  to  local 
libraries,  professional  or  scientific  pamphlets  to 
special  libraries,  miscellaneous  and  all  sorts  of 
pamphlets  to  largergeneral  libraries,"  is  excellent 
advice.     Specialization  in  libraries:  public  doc- 
uments and  law-books  for  State  libraries,  works 
on  belles-lettres,  biography,  history,  travel,  etc., 
for  subscription  libraries  ;    industrial  books   for 
public   libraries  in  maufacturing  towns.      Books 
discarded   from   the  shelves    should  not  be  de- 
stroyed.    They  should  be  disposed  of  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reach  the  persons  to  whom  they  will 
be  useful,  either  by  (r)  sending  them  to  libraries 
which  need  them  ;  (2)  sending  them  to  auction- 
rooms,  or  (3)  disposing  of  them  to  second-hand 
dealers.     A  system  of  exchange  is  advantageous 
indisposing  of  discarded  books.     When  but  little 
money  is  available  for  the  purchase  of  books,  it 
is  very  desirable  that  it  be  spent  with  the  closest 
regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  constituency  for 
which  the  expenditure  is  made.     It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  small  libraries  in  neighboring  towns 
might  agree  to  each  spend  a  few  dollars  a  year 
on  some  specialty  :    botany,   geology,  zoology, 
etc.,  each  library  taking  a  different  specialty  and 
lending  to  one  another. 


BRANCHES    AND     DELIVERIES. 
BY   G:   WATSON   COLE,  Jersey   City  Public  Library. 


THIS  phase  of  library  work  is  one  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place,  either  in  the  conference 
of  the  American  Library  Association  or  in  the 
volumes  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  have  been  obliged  to  obtain  informa- 


tion on  this  topic  by  communicating  directly 
with  such  libraries  as  were  most  likely  to  have 
adopted  either  of  those  means  of  increasing 
their  usefulness  by  a  wider  dissemination  of  their 
resources. 

In  order  to  reach  such  libraries  the  govern- 
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ment  list  of  libraries  of  1886  was  carefully  gone 
over,  and  such  libraries  selected  as,  from  their 
size  and  character,  seemed  to  warrant  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  may  have  made  use  of  branch 
libraries  or  delivery  stations.  In  this  work  cer- 
tain classes  of  libraries  were  omitted,  such  as 
college  libraries,  State  libraries,  and  such  others 
as  were  known  to  be  purely  libraries  of  refer- 
ence. 

To  those  thus  selected  a  circular  letter   was 
sent  containing  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Does  your  library  make  any  use  of  branch 
libraries  ? 

2.  How  many  ? 

3.  Number  of  assistants  employed  in  the  re- 
spective branches,  and  cost  of  maintenance. 

4.  Location    and  distance  of  each  from  main 
library  ? 

5.  Number  of  vols.  in  each  ? 

6.  Number  of  vols.  added  annually  to  each,  and 
cost  of  same  ? 

7.  Are  vols.  in  branches  duplicates  of  those  in 
main  library  ? 

8.  Are    there    reading-rooms   in    the  branch 
library  ? 

9.  How   extensively  are    they   supplied   with 
newspapers  and  periodicals  ? 

10.  What  facilities  are  provided  in  the  line  of 
works  of  reference,  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries, 
atlases,  etc.? 

ir.  Can  patrons  of  branches  draw  books  from 
the  main  library  ? 

12.  Is  this  done  directly  from  the  main  library 
or  only  through  the  branch  library  ? 

13.  If  in  the  latter  way,  how  are  books  trans- 
ported from  main  library  to  branches  ? 

14.  Does  your  library  make  any  use  of  delivery 
stations  ? 

15.  If  so,  how  many  ? 

1 6.  Location   and   distance   of  each  from  the 
main  library  ? 

17.  In  what  manner  and  how  often  are  collec- 
tions and  deliveries  made? 

1 8.  What  compensation  is  made  for  transpor- 
tation ? 

19.  What  for  services  of  station-keepers  ? 

20.  Total   circulation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing   189..? 

21.  Average  cost  of  circulating  each  volume? 

22.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  circulation 
for  home  reading  is  made  through  the  stations  ? 

23.  Are   there   reading-rooms   in    connection 
with  them? 

24.  If  so,  expense  of  maintenance  for  services 
and  supplies  respectively  ? 


25.  Do  you   make  use  of  a  combination  of 
branch   libraries  and   delivery  stations?     If  so, 
please  explain  their  working. 

26.  From  your  experience  what  changes  would 
you  make  in  your  system  were  you  to  begin  again  ? 

In  addition  to  the  above  questions  the  libra- 
ries to  which  they  were  sent  were  requested  to 
send  all  printed  matter  in  the  form  of  annual  re- 
ports, statistics,  and  blanks  which  would  aid  in 
imparting  information  as  to  their  methods. 

That  a  larger  number  of  libraries  have  not 
adopted  branches  or  delivery  stations  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  establishment  is  a  some- 
what new  and  untried  experiment,  which  has 
been  evolved  in  the  growth  of  the  free  public 
library  system. 

The  growth  of  libraries  in  this  country,  as  else- 
where, has  passed  through  several  stages  of  de- 
velopment, of  which  this  is  the  latest,  and  one 
that,  in  places  where  it  can  be  used  to  advantage, 
will,  I  believe,  come  into  more  general  use. 

In  the  first  stage  of  library  development  more 
attention  was  given  to  forming  a  collection  of 
books  than  of  putting  it  to  a  practical  use  when 
collected.  The  library  in  this  stage  became  a 
mere  store-house  where  information  might  be 
found,  provided  the  library  was  of  sufficient  size 
to  answer  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  its  pa- 
trons. 

To  this  spirit  of  forming  libraries  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  the  large  reference  libraries 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  college  and  State 
libraries,  and  those  of  historical  and  other  socie- 
ties having  for  their  particular  aim  the  collec- 
tion of  works  on  special  subjects,  are  good  types. 
The  primary  aim  of  these  libraries  was  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  restricted  class  —  scholars  and 
students  of  general  or  special  subjects,  as  the 
case  might  be  —  rather  than  to  cater  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  second  stage  was  reached  when  the  public 
library  was  first  thought  of  and  organized,  about 
40  years  since.  It  was  the  leading  thought  of 
the  originators  of  this  class  of  libraries,  that 
much  might  be  done  for  the  cause  of  education 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  general  public,  by 
the  formation  of  libraries  which  should  have  for 
their  primary  object  the  circulation  of  books  for 
home  reading.  As  the  public  were  to  be  the 
beneficiaries,  it  was  but  a  step  further  to  decide 
that  the  public  should  support  and  maintain  these 
libraries  for  whose  benefit  they  were  established. 

So  great  are  the  advantages  which  have  arisen 
from  the  founding  of  public  libraries  that  the 
idea  has  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  country, 
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and  to-day  we  see  libraries  springing  up  in  nearly 
every  town  and  city  where  they  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  established.  This  impulse  has  been 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  work  done  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  since  its  forma- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  its  active  career 
has,  without  doubt,  done  more  than  any  other 
one  factor  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  free  pub- 
lic library. 

Those  having  the  management  and  care  of  our 
public  libraries  have,  in  course  of  time,  come  to 
realize  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  town  or  city  has 
a  well-equipped  library  from  which  the  public 
are  free  to  draw  books  for  home  reading  does 
not  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  has 
been  said  by  the  librarian  of  one  of  our  leading 
colleges  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  as  un- 
reasonable to  require  the  public  in  a  large  town 
or  city  to  depend  upon  one  central  library  from 
which  it  must  draw  all-  its  books  as  it  is  to  re- 
quire its  inhabitants  to  buy  all  their  groceries  or 
meat  at  one  store  or  market,  or  that  they  shall 
all  attend  one  church. 

This  spirit  has  brought  about  the  third  stage 
of  library  development,  in  which  the  aifti  is  to 
carry  the  library  and  its  advantages  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  people.  This  stage  is  one  of  recent 
growth.  No  reference  was  made  to  this  branch 
of  library  work  in  the  Special  Report  on  Libra- 
ries issued  in  1876,  and  we  search  in  vain  for 
much  light  upon  the  subject  in  the  files  of  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  which  contains  the  history  of 
the  libraries  of  this  country  more  fully  than  can 
elsewhere  be  found. 

The  methods  thus  far  made  use  of  in  extending 
library  advantages  to  the  public  have  taken  two 
forms,  viz.  :  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries 
or  of  delivery  stations,  and  in  rare  cases  a  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  towns  or  cities 
of  large  area,  either  thickly  settled  or  having 
distinct  centres  of  population,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  branch  libra- 
ries or  deliveries  are  unquestioned,  but  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  is  the  better  to  be  adopted  is  one 
upon  wh'.ch  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ion. In  many  places  the  difference  in  expense 
in  successfully  maintaining  and  carrying  on 
branches  or  deliveries  reduces  the  question  to  be 
solved  to  a  single  issue,  as  delivery  stations  can 
be  carried  on  at  a  much  less  cost  than  branch 
libraries.  But  outside  of  these  considerations  it 
is  seriously  questioned  by  many  libraries  whether 
in  cases  where  there  are  sufficient  funds  to  main- 
tain either  it  is  a  good  policy  to  use  the  public 


money  in  building  up  a  series  of  branch  libraries, 
and  thus  diverting  the  funds  of  the  city  into  the 
formation  of  several  small  libraries,  which,  in 
their  nature,  must  be  largely  duplicates  of  each 
other  and  of  the  main  library,  rather  than  in 
building  up  a  strong  central  library,  richer  in  its 
materials  and  hence  of  greater  value  to  the  place 
in  which  it  is  located. 

Our  investigations  show  us  that  branch  libraries 
and  deliveries  are  managed  in  various  ways  : 

ist.  We  have  the  delivery  station  pure  and 
simple,  where  books  are  collected  and  sent  from 
the  main  library  and  all  accounts  with  the 
borrower  kept  at  the  main  library. 

2d.  We  have  the  plan  suggested  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  in 
which  distributing  agencies  are  used.  Books  are 
sent  to  the  agencies  and  retained  in  them  for  a 
time,  during  which  they  are  circulated  from  the 
agency,  independently  from  the  main  library. 
They  are  then  returned  to  the  library  to  be  re- 
placed by  others. 

3d.  The  establishment  of  delivery  stations  at 
which  are  reading-rooms  and  a  small  library 
containing  only  books  of  reference. 

4th.  Branch  libraries  pure  and  simple  which 
circulate  their  books  independently  of  the  main 
library. 

5th.  A  combination  of  branch  libraries  and 
delivery  stations. 

These  different  methods  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
illustrated  by  reference  to  specific  cases. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Jersey  City  main- 
tains 10  delivery  stations,  without  reading- 
rooms  or  branch  reference  libraries  of  any  kind. 
More  than  one-half  of  an  entire  circulation  of 
the  library  is  in  this  way  laid  down  at  the  very 
doors  of  its  readers. 

I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  learn  of  any  li- 
brary which  has  adopted  agencies  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  Library  Commission  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Public  Library  at  Cleveland,  however, 
is  successfully  carrying  on  a  work  upon  similar 
lines,  but  makes  use  of  the  schools  instead  of 
agencies  as  distributing  points. 

In  Chicago  we  have  another  example  of  what 
may  be  done  with  libraries  without  the  aid  of 
branches.  Here  we  find  a  large  number  of  libra- 
ries with  a  few  reading-rooms,  30  of  the  former 
and  6  of  the  latter.  All  books  for  home  read- 
ing are  drawn  from  the  main  library.  In  the 
reading-rooms  from  80  to  100  periodicals  are 
kept  on  file,  and  from  500  to  1500  volumes,  which 
are  used  for  reference  only. 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Enoch 
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Pratt  Library,  of  Baltimore.  We  have  in  this  city 
the  case  of  a  library  starting  out  from  its  organ- 
ization with  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries. 
It  is  a  question  whether  all  the  advantages  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  that  city  might 
not  have  been  better  attained  by  the  use  of  de- 
liveries instead  of  branch  libraries.  The  money 
expended  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  the 
branches  (which  in  this  case  amounted  to  about 
$100,000)  would  then  have  been  expended  in 
building  up  its  main  library  andmaking  it  stronger 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  most  prominent  example  of  the  establish- 
ment of  branch  libraries  and  delivery  stations  in 
this  country  is  to  be  found  in  Boston.  Even 
here  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries  was 
not  undertaken  until  after  the  main  library 
had  accumulated  a  collection  of  over  150,000 
volumes,  thus  having  a  strong  central  library  to 
begin  with.  The  annexation  of  different  suburbs 
gave  an  opportunity  for  taking  libraries  already 
existing  under  the  management  of  the  public 
library.  This  could  not  but  prove  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  smaller  libraries,  which  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  one.  There 
are  certain  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
smaller  local  libraries  being  placed  under  the 


management  of  a  large  and  well-equipped  cen- 
tral library.  But  it  is  an  open  question  whether, 
unless  the  parent  library  is  already  firmly  estab- 
lished and  has  a  large  and  strong  library  of  its 
own,  it  is  wise  to  scatter  the  funds  in  the  forma- 
tion of  branches. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  be  the  generally  ac- 
cepted opinion,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  from 
the  experience  and  practice  of  the  libraries  mak- 
ing use  of  either  one  of  these  systems  or  their 
variants,  that  in  large  towns  or  cities  where  libra- 
ries already  existing  can  be  brought  under  the 
management  of  the  public  library,  it  is  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  city,  provided  that  the  main  library  is  large 
and  strongly  equipped. 

If,  however,  the  enterprise  is  a  new  one  it  is 
thought  by  many  a  much  better  policy  to  confine 
the  collection  of  books  to  a  single  main  library, 
from  which  distribution  can  be  made  to  different 
locations  within  its  area  by  deliveries  or  agen- 
cies. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  system  for  any 
particular  library  to  follow  must,  therefore,  be 
largely  one  of  policy  and  means,  and  must 
be  governed  by  the  local  requirements  of  the 
place. 


.FIRES.  PROTECTION,  INSURANCE. 
BY  R.  B.  POOLE,    Y.  M.   C.  A.  Library,  New   York. 


I.  —  FIRES  THAT  HAVE  OCCURRED  IN  LIBRARIES. 

Irreparable  losses  in  ancient  times  before  the 

invention  of  printing. 
Losses  by  fire  not  as  irreparable  since  the  age 

of  printing. 
Libraries     public   trusts,   negligence   in   their 

care  criminal. 
Celebrated  libraries  in   Europe  destroyed   by 

fire  in  modern  times :  Birmingham,  1 879  ; 

Brussels  University,  1886,  etc. 
Fires   in   the    United   States   in   the   last  two 

decades  —  Mercantile     Library,    Phil., 

1877  ;  Public  Library,  Peoria,  111.,  etc. 
The  smaller  libraries  sufferers. 
Slat'stics  from  (Insurance)  Chronicle,   N.   Y., 

showing  class   of   buildings  burned   in 

i88g  —  126  colleges  and  libraries. 

2.  —  POINTS  ON  WHICH  LIBRARIANS  ARE  SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY AGREED. 

Statistics    presented    here   from    50  libraries, 
aggregating  5,231,529  volumes. 


2,193,359  volumes  valued  at  $4,076,875. 

Estimate  for  50  libraries,  $10,000,000. 

Bureau  of  Education  reports  3804  libraries, 
containing  31,171,354  volumes. 

The  volumes  in  50  libraries  reporting  \  of 
the  above,  but  they  represent  a  larger 
proportion  of  value. 
Libraries  regard  it  as  wise  policy  to  insure. 

31  libraries  having  2,809,378  volumes.,  in- 
sure for  $2,043,322. 

Amount   probably   under   50$,  varying  from 
about  33  %  to  75  %. 

36  buildings  valued  at  $8.186,617. 

21  buildings  are  insured  for  $1,166,550  (sta- 
tistics here  unsatisfactory). 

45  out  of  50  buildings  are  owned. 

Official  records  show  there  are  in  the  United 
States  986  libraries  that  own  their  build- 
ings. 

The  enormous  losses  by  fire  in  late  years,  40  # 
attributable  to  bad  construction. 
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Architecture  a  comparatively  new  art  in  this 

country. 

Rapid  progress  In  architectural  construction. 
A.   L.   A.   reports  on  architecture  show  that 
many  of  the  new  libraries  are  built  on 
fire-proof  principles. 
Library  construction  before  1876. 
Libraries  to-day  planned  on  fire-proof  princi- 
ples. 

45  reporting  are  housed  in  their  own  buildings  ; 
19   fire-proof  ;  4  so-called  ;   9   partially 
fire-proof. 
Constructed   of   brick,  stone,  and  brick  and 

stone  generally. 
Wood   enters  largely   into    construction   of 

cases,  wood  35,  wood  and  iron  n. 
Iron  and  wood  for  stairs  —  21  iron,  1 6  wood. 
21  have  floors  on  fire-proof  principles. 
Nearly  all  report  appliances  for  extinguish- 
ing fires. 

21  libraries  are  better  protected  than  in  1876. 
Records  or   inventories  of  books   generally 
preserved,  but   are  not  generally  kept 
outside. 

3. — QUESTIONS     UNSETTLED     IN    THEORY    OR 
PRACTICE. 

Fire-proof  construction  a  variable  term. 
Ftrst  requisites. 

Opinion  of  a  prominent  underwriter. 
A  Standard  Building  as  defined  by  the  Univer- 
sal Mercantile  Schedule. 
Points  about  this  building  : 
Protection  of  iron  beams. 
Iron  not  as  safe  as  wood  unless  protected. 
Brick  the  safest  material. 
Windows  and   doors   should   be   covered 

with  tin. 
30  libraries  report  no  fire-proof  doors  and 

windows, 
i  large  insurance   company   recommends 

elect! ic  light,  not  gas. 
Use  of  fire-stops  should  be  especially  em- 
phasized. 
In  the  use  of  iron  and  wood  dry-rot  and  rust 

must  be  guarded  against. 

Materials  covering  iron  must  not  be  absorb- 
ents. 

Cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  susceptibilities  to  rust. 
Steel   "  skeleton  construction "  for  fire-proof 

buildings. 

Preservation  of  records. 
12   libraries   keep   records   in    safe    in    the 
building. 


6  in  a  safe  and  vault  outside. 
3  in  a  fire-proof  vault. 

2  protect  records  both  in  and  out  the  building. 
17  do  not  protect  at  all. 
10  make  no  response. 

Opinions  of  leading  insurance  companies  on 
the  importance  of  preserving  records 
outside. 

Valuation  of  books  in  many  places  not  kept. 
10  libraries  cannot  give  value. 
12  make  no  response  on  this  point. 
Protective  measures. 

16  have  no  watchman  ;   8  report  janitor  on 

the  premises  only. 

14  have  iron  shutters  ;  5  do  not  need  them. 
Dispensing  with  windows  as  a  protective 
measure. 

32  have  no  fire-proof  doors. 
Insurance   rates  —  standard  building  in  stand- 
ard city  —  25  c.  per  $100. 
Variation  of  rates  on  books,  300  or  more 
per  cent. 

7  have  special  arrangements  with  insurance 

companies.     (To  be  noted.) 
n  libraries  have  suffered  from  fire. 

8  had  loss  covered. 

19  libraries  insure  books  imported  ;  but  8 
sometimes  only. 

2  libraries  have  insurance  on  books  at 
branches. 

12  are  in  some  jeopardy  from  water  over- 
head, and  10  have  suffered  from  this 
cause  and  from  leaks. 

Safe  construction,  a.n  imperative  duty;  public 
economy  and  lower  insurance  rates  must 
result  ;  will  conserve  our  library  treas- 
ures. 

Public  confidence  and  support  to  be  secured 
by  it. 

REFERENCES. 

Economical  fire-resisting  construction.  F. 
C.  Moore,  N.  Y.,  1892. 

Universal  Mercantile  Schedule.  New  York, 
1893. 

Skeleton  construction  in  buildings.  Will- 
iam H.  Birkmire,  N.  Y.,  1893.  Wiley. 

Slow-burning  construction.  Edward  Atkin- 
son, Century,  Feb.,  1889. 

Slow- burning  construction.  American  ar- 
•  chitect  and  building  news,  Aug.  8, 1891, 
p.  89. 

Fire  protection  of  public  libraries.  Am. 
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FIXTURES,     FURNITURE,    AND     FITTINGS 
BY  H:  J.  CARR,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Public  Library. 


THIS  is  a  general  view  of  the  best  methods  to 
follow  in  supplying  a  library  with  necessary  fit- 
tings, rather  than  a  detailed  consideration  of  in- 
dividual library  appliances. 

The  principles  to  be  observed  in  procuring  or 
planning  the  furnishing  of  a  library  are  stated 
as,  ist,  usefulness  and  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  ;  and  2d,  that  true  economy 
may  often  be  practised  by  obtaining  the  better, 
though  more  expensive,  article  at  the  outset. 

The  subjects  considered  are  : 

Book  storage  and  shelving  :  For  consideration 
of  the  subject,  readers  are  referred  to  Dr.  Poole's 
articles  on  "  Organization  and  management  of 
public  libraries "  (U.  S.  special  rpt.  on  public 
libraries,  1876);  "  The  construction  of  library 
buildings"  (L.  J.  6  :  69-77;  also  in  Am.  archi- 
tect, 10  : 131,  and  separately  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  as  Circular  of  Information,  No.  i, 
1881),  and  "Small  library  buildings"  (L.  j. 
10  :  250-256);  also  to  "Library  shelving,"  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  which  appeared  in 
Library  notes  (ed.  by  Melvil  Dewey,  v.  2,  no.  6, 
pp.  95  -  122,  Sept.,  1887). 

For  shelving,  a  height  of  7  feet  6  inches  to  8 
feet,  over  all,  should  be  an  extreme  height;  the 
use  of  wall  surface  only  is  wasteful,  double-face 
book-cases  giving  maximum  of  capacity  for  a 
given  floor  area.  A  medium  shelf  length  of  2 
feet  8  inches  or  2  feet  9  inches  will  divide  up 
space  to  advantage.  7  to  -]\  inches  usually  gives 
ample  width  of  shelf.  For  reference  works  cases 
are  advocated  having  a  fixed  ledge  about  3  feet 
from  the  floor.  Cabinets  and  lockers  for  rare 
books  should  be  provided  ;  details  of  construc- 
tion for  all  these  fixtures  are  given  more  or  less 
fully.  Stack  or  open-room  storage  for  large 
collections  is,  for  public  circulating  libraries, 
undesirable,  although  sometimes  useful  in  college 
and  reference  libraries.  Galleries  should  espe- 
cially be  avoided. 


Counters  and  delivery-desk  :  Best  results  may 
be  attained  by  having  height  of  top  surface  42 
inches  from  the  floor;  a  counter  3  feet  high 
with  a  desk  of  6  inches  super-imposed  is  also 
thoroughly  useful.  If  to  be  used  sitting  down, 
2  feet  6  inches  is  a  fair  average  height.  Good 
light  on  counters  and  delivery-desks  is  a  most 
essential  point. 

Tables  and  reading-desks  :  Standard  measure- 
ments are  :  29  to  30  inches  in  height,  no  castors  ; 
size  of  top,  2  feet  10  inches  by  5  feet,  seating  6 
persons,  2  at  a  side,  i  at  each  end  ;  for  smaller 
tables,  2  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches  across 
top,  or  3  feet  square  on  top.  Slides  under  table 
tops  are  desirable. 

Office  and  cataloged s  desks  :  May  be  made  to 
order,  if  desired,  but  can  be  easily  had  in  suit- 
able styles  in  the  market. 

Chairs  :  Bent  wood  chairs  are  preferable;  those 
of  foreign  manufacture  have  best  finish  and  are 
stronger ;  but  in  the  American  chairs  the  rattan 
seats  are  most  satisfactory  ;  wire  hat-racks  can  be 
usefully  placed  beneath  chairs. 

Umbrella-stands  and  hat-racks  :  No  really  satis- 
factory article  ;  bentwood  stands  with  drip-pan 
on  floor  are  convenient  and  inexpensive. 

Carpets:  Comparative  merits  of  linoleum, 
carpet,  and  matting.  The  most  durable  floor- 
covering  is  linoleum,  which  is  easily  laid,  toler- 
ably noiseless,  and  easily  kept  clean  ;  carpetings 
are  quickly  worn  out  and  troublesome  on  account 
of  dust,  moths,  etc.;  mattings  are  very  objection- 
able, except  as  dust-catchers  in  passage-ways  and 
aisles. 

Reading-room  fittings  :  Racks,  files,  and  other 
methods  of  keeping  periodicals. 

Special  appliances  :  Bulletin  boards  ;  pamphlet 
file  boxes  or  drawers,  filled  with  "  followers"  or 
"compressors."  The  indicator  not  in  use  in 
America ;  economy  and  necessity  of  book- 
trucks. 


GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS,  AND  TRUSTEES. 
BY  H:  M.  UTLEY,  Detroit  Public  Library. 


CHARACTER  and  mode  of  maintenance  modify 
the  details  of  the  government  of  libraries.  Those 
commonly  known  as  public  libraries,  established 
by  municipalities  and  sustained  by  local  taxation, 
are  usually  governed  by  boards  of  5,  7,  or  9  per- 
sons, with  the  mayor,  president  of  board  of  edu- 
cation, or  superintendent  of  public  schools,  ex- 
ojffldo.  The  members  are  divided  Into  groups, 


one  group  retiring  each  year.  The  term  of  office 
is  3  to  5  years,  and  changes  in  the  complexion 
of  the  boards  must  necessarily  be  deliberate 
The  election  is  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  at 
the  annual  school  or  municipal  election,  or  by  the 
common  council  upon  nomination  of  the  may- 
or, or  by  the  school  board  ;  sometimes  in 
part  by  each  of  these  sources  of  authority. 
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In  several  instances  there  are  women  mem- 
bers. These  library  boards  are  bodies  cor- 
porate, hold  the  property  and  funds  of  the 
library  in  their  own  name,  and  have  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  same.  They  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  municipality,  which  report  is  re- 
quired to  show  the  amount  of  money  received 
from  all  sources  and  the  purposes  for  which  it 
has  been  expended,  the  number  of  books  pur- 
chased during  the  year,  the  number  in  the  library, 
the  extent  of  their  use,  and  other  facts  of  general 
interest  tending  to  exhibit  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  trust.  These  reports  are  printed  for  gen- 
eral information.  The  boards  annually  choose 
the  usual  list  of  officers  from  their  own  member- 
ship, though  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
librarian,  who  is  not  a  member,  is  made  secre- 
tary, and  the  city  treasurer  is  ex-officio  treasurer 
of  the  library  funds.  The  librarian  is  required 
to  give  a  bond  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  for  a  faithful  accounting  for  all  moneys 
and  property  which  shall  come  into  his  custody. 
The  same  is  required  of  the  treasurer,  unless 
fully  covered  by  his  official  bond  to  the  city. 
The  usual  standing  committees  are  those  on 
books,  on  administration,  on  reading-room,  on 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  on  finance.  Regular 
meetings  are  sometimes  held  once  a  month,  more 
commonly  twice  a  month.  These  meetings  are 
open  to  the  public  and  are  frequently  attended  by 
newspaper  reporters,  who  publish  whatever  trans- 
pires which  they  consider  of  public  interest.  Ac- 
counts against  the  board  are  first  passed  upon  by 
the  proper  committee,  who  report  their  approval 
to  the  board,  which  orders  a  warrant  upon  the 
treasury  in  payment  therefor.  All  bills  are  paid 
in  this  way,  except  certain  small  items  which  are 
paid  by  the  librarian  from  moneys  placed  in  his 
hands  for  this  purpose,  and  of  which  he  renders 
an  account  at  regular  intervals.  The  librarian  is 
also  required  to  make  monthly  reports  of  the 
moneys  collected  by  him  for  lost  books  and  for 
fines  for  detention  of  books,  and  to  turn  over  such 
moneys  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  and  submit 
his  receipt  for  the  same  with  his  report.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  librarian  varies  from  i  to 
3  years.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  definite 
term,  but  all  appointments,  including  that  of  the 
librarian,  are  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 
This  latter  method  prevents  pressure  of  appli- 
cants at  the  end  of  a  stated  term,  and  also  enables 
the  board  to  get  rid  of  an  unsatisfactory  appointee 
at  any  time. 

There  is  a  class  of  free  public  libraries  which, 
though  supported  by  local  taxation,  were  found- 


ed by  some  incorporated  society  or  by  some 
wealthy  citizen  or  friend  of  the  town.  Libraries 
so  founded  are  sometimes  consolidated  with  a 
free  library,  or  are  turned  over  to  the  municipal- 
ity on  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  adequately 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  In  such  cases 
provision  is  made  for  representation  on  the 
governing  board  of  societies  consolidated,  or  of 
the  donor  or  his  heirs.  Sometimes  a  perpetual 
trust  is  established  in  the  latter.  The  size  of 
the  board  in  such  cases  depends  wholly  on  cir- 
cumstances, though  generally  the  public  repre- 
sentation therein  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  above  set  forth  for  municipal  libraries. 
Where  several  organizations  have  been  thus 
consolidated  it  occasionally  happens  that  the 
governing  board  becomes  quite  a  bulky  affair. 
As  a  rule  small  bodies  are  found  to  work  best  in 
executive  management. 

Some  libraries  originally  established  as  pub- 
lic-school libraries  continue  as  such  nominally 
though  really  for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  These  are  usually  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  In  such  cases  the  board  of 
education  is  in  control,  but  operates  through  a 
committee  of  3  or  5.  This  committee  has 
no  executive  authority  to  take  final  action, 
but  appointments  of  librarian  and  other  em- 
ployees and  expenditures  of  money  are  made 
by  the  board  itself.  As  the  library  grows  and 
its  management  becomes  more  complicated  this 
method  of  government  is  found  to  be  quite 
cumbersome,  and  boards  of  education  are  sooner 
or  later  quite  glad  to  turn  the  whole  business 
over  to  a  commission,  generally  of  their  own 
choosing. 

College  libraries  are  controlled  by  the  trustees 
of  the  college,  through  a  library  committee. 
Proprietary  libraries  are  managed  by  trustees 
selected  by  the  proprietors.  Special  libraries, 
such  as  law  and  medical,  are  similar  in  their 
management  to  proprietary  libraries.  Trusts 
established  by  private  benefaction  are  governed 
by  the  peculiar  provisions  of  each  individual 
case,  and  no  general  rules  are  applicable  to  them. 

State  libraries  are  in  very  few  instances  man- 
aged by  trustees.  In  most  cases  the  governor  ap- 
points the  librarian,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate.  There  is  a  committee  on  library 
in  each  house  of  the  legislature  which  considers 
matters  of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the 
library  and  especially  with  regard  to  appropria- 
tions for  it,  but  has  no  power  or  authority  in 
intervals  between  sessions.  The  librarian  has 
supreme  authority  in  purchase  of  books  and  all 
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details  of  the  establishment,  controlled  only  by 
the  law.  He  appoints  his  own  subordinates. 
The  governor  generally  has  much  to  say  about 
how  things  shall  go  in  the  library,  and  as  he 
appoints  the  librarian  his  words  are  likely  to  be 
heeded.  The  difficulty  in  such  cases  is  that 
librarianship  comes  too  near  being  a  political 
office.  The  incumbent  is  the  creature  of  a 
political  officer,  is  surrounded  by  politicians,  and 
too  often  the  tenure  of  his  office  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  he  shall  please  them. 

The  points  on  this  subject  still  open  to  dis- 
cussion are  mainly  those  which  relate  to  State 
libraries.  Where  the  method  of  governing  by 
trustees,  organized  somewhat  as  are  those  of 
public  libraries,  has  been  tried  it  has  been  found 
to  work  satisfactorily.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  whatever  tends  to  remove  the  library  in 
all  its  management  and  operations  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  partisan  politics  is  to  the  ad- 


vantage of  the  library.  This  is  true  of  all  classes 
of  libraries,  not  alone  of  those  owned  by  States. 
The  instances  are  rare  in  which  this  disturbing 
element  has  shown  itself  in  city  libraries.  The 
remedy  in  such  cases  lies  in  electing  as  trustees 
men  who  are  entirely  above  petty  considerations. 
Entangling  alliances  with  religious  denomina- 
tions are  to  be  avoided  no  less  than  with  political 
parties.  Bigotry  and  intolerance  may  be  shown 
quite  as  offensively  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

In  another  respect  also  some  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  men  for  library  boards.  It 
is  not  every  "  good  fellow  "  who  would  make  a 
good  trustee.  Mental  and  literary  qualifications 
being  assumed,  he  should  be  a  person  of  good 
sound  sense,  good  temper,  a  capacity  and  a  will- 
ingness to  work.  The  trustee  who  gives  no  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  his  board  is  only  second 
in  unfitness  to  the  one  who  wants  to  manage  the 
whole  thing  himself  and  in  his  own  way. 


THE  TRUSTEES'  RELATION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
BY  R.  R.   BOWKER,    Trustee  Brooklyn  Library. 


THE  board  of  trustees,  or  directors,  whether 
in  a  public  or  a  private  library,  should  be  the 
governing,  but  not  the  administrative  body  — 
the  final  authority,  but  not  the  executive  arm. 

Board  meetings  should  not  be  frequent,  per- 
haps quarterly,  but  meetings  of  an  executive 
committee  should  be  held  at  least  once  a  month. 
The  by-laws  should  provide  that  when  a  quorum 
of  the  board  fails  the  executive  committee  may 
meet  and  act  without  other  notice. 

The  executive  committee  should  consist  of  at 
least  three  men,  one  of  whom  should  be  practi- 
cally versed  in  books,  another  in  finance,  another 
in  building  matters.  If  there  are  sub-commit- 
tees, such  as  a  library  committee,  a  finance  com- 
mittee, a  building  committee,  these  three  should 
be  chairmen  of  these  respective  sub-committees. 

A  schedule  of  suggested  by-laws  will  be  found 
in  the  New  York  State  Library  law. 

The  librarian  should  be  invited  to  be  present 
during  some  period  of  each  meeting  of  the  board 
or  executive  committee  for  personal  report  as  to 
library  affairs  and  direct  consultation. 

The  librarian  should  have  the  respect  due  to 
the  working  executive  of  an  institution  and 
should  receive  from  the  governing  body,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  its  support  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  practical  administration  of  the  libra- 
ry, except  those  properly  beyond  his  authority, 
or  those  on  which  the  board  or  committee  feels 
required  to  take  differing  action. 

A  competent  librarian  can  be  developed  and 


retained  only  by  giving  him  both  power  and 
responsibility,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  revision 
of  the  governing  body. 

Nothing  is  more  hazardous  to  the  proper 
working  of  a  library  than  for  a  board  or  com- 
mittee or  individual  trustees  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands  and  make  the  librarian  a 
mere  tool.  On  the  other  hand  a  capable  li- 
brarian will  desire  the  advice  and  support  of 
capable  trustees. 

The  appointment  and  discharge  of  other  of- 
ficials (except  minor  ones)  should  normally  be 
by  the  governing  body,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  librarian.  In  this  way  he  is  relieved  of 
the  final  decision  and  yet  is  kept  in  control  of 
the  library  administration. 

In  the  selection  of  books,  particularly,  the 
librarian  rather  than  a  library  committee  should 
have  the  choice  —  it  is  he  who  knows,  or  should 
know,  the  needs  of  the  community.  Ordinary 
literature  should  therefore  be  ordered  by  him, 
promptly,  to  give  readers  prompt  benefit  of  new 
books,  within  pecuniary  limitations  fixed  by  the 
governing  body.  Such  purchases  should  be  re- 
ported in  writing  at  each  meeting,  with  a  list  of 
books  out  of  the  usual  course  recommended  or 
queried  by  the  librarian,  on  which  the  library 
committee  or  the  board  should  pass  its  judg- 
ment. 

In  a  word,  trustees  should  not  attempt  to  be 
librarians,  but  should  endeavor  to  make  their 
librarian  a  live,  responsible  power  in  his  field. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE. 
Bv  FRANK  P.  HILL,  Newark  (N.  /.)  Public  Library. 


THE  writer  sent  a  series  of  questions  to  210 
libraries.  Answers  were  received  from  118  — 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  number.  From 
outside  sources  information  has  been  obtained 
concerning  in  other  libraries. 

These  libraries  represent  all  sorts,  kinds  and 
conditions,  from  the  village  library  of  1000  vol- 
umes with  a  yearly  circulation  of  a  few  thousand, 
to  that  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  with  its 
yearly  circulation  of  2,094,094  ;  and  embrace  free 
public,  subscription,  college,  State,  historical,  ref- 
erence and  special  libraries. 

The  questions  were  as  follows  : 

Name. 

Address. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Circulation. 

Librarian  :  how  appointed  ? 

Political  influence  in  the  appointment  ? 

Term  of  office  ? 

Salary  ? 

Select  books  ? 

Appoint  assistants  ? 

Fix  staff  salaries  ? 

Purchase  supplies  ? 

Make  regulations  ? 

Decide  methods  of  cataloging,  classifying 
and  lending  ? 

General  supervision  ? 

Specific  duties  ?     If  so,  what  ? 

Hours  of  daily  service. 

Vacation. 

Holidays. 

First  year  sent  to  A.  L.  A. 

Sent  to  A.  L.  A.  meetings  at  expense  of 
library,  or  is  time  allowed,  or  both,  or 
neither  ? 
Staff  :  how  appointed  ? 

Examinations  ? 

Total  number  employed. 

List  of  titles  with  number  employed  in 
each  department  and  average  annual 
salary  ?  Please  answer  on  separate 
sheet.  (If  confidential,  please  so  state 
it  and  the  facts  will  not  be  given  pub- 
licity.) 

Changes  in  titles  recommended  ? 

Extra  help  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day  ? 

Staff  divided  into  departments  ?  /.^..cata- 
loging, delivery,  registration,  reference, 


bureau  of  information,  slip-rack,  read- 
ing-room, bindery. 

Meetings  for  consultation  and  improve- 
ment ? 

Learn  work  in  all  departments  or  only  in 
one  ? 

Graduated  scale  of  salaries  :  i.e.,  so  much 
first  three  months,  and  so  on  ? 

Vacations  ? 

Holidays  ? 

Allowed  any  time  on  account  of  illness, 
without  loss  of  pay  ? 

Allowed  to  make  up  time  lost  in  other 
ways  ? 

Hours  of  labor  ? 

Catalogers  work  shorter  time  than  other 
members  of  the  staff  ? 

Delivery  clerks  have  time  to  do  work 
other  than  at  the  delivery-desk  ? 

Employ  girls  or  boys  for  runners  ? 

Send  library  messenger  for  lost  books,  or 
is  such  work  done  by  the  police  depart- 
ment ? 

Separate  room  for  catalogers,  or  work 
done  in  the  delivery-room  ? 

If  in  the  latter,  please  state  if  the  noise 
and  confusion  disturb  the  catalogers. 

Any  printed  rules  for  the  staff? 

How  many  are  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.? 

Many  interesting  facts  are  gleaned  from  the 
reports  received,  a  few  only  of  which  can  be 
given  in  this  necessarily  brief  synopsis. 

LIBRARIAN. 

From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  no  one  has 
been  found  bold  enough  to  recommend  librarian- 
ship.  Several  report  that  they  earn  all  they  re- 
ceive, but  I  am  still  waiting  for  some  one  to  say 
that  he  is  making  money  out  of  his  work. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to 
name  the  qualifications  necessary  to  become  a 
good  librarian,  but  rather  to  show  the  condition 
of  Library  Service  as  a  whole. 

The  librarian  as  the  head  of  the  institution  and 
responsible  for  its  proper  conduct  should  have 
control  of  the  force  even  down  to  the  janitors. 
He  must  show  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
his  staff  (when  this  privilege  is  given  him),  and 
be  as  capable  of  managing  the  business  as  the 
literary  side  of  the  library. 

With  the  exceptions   of    most  State  libraries 
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and  a  few  city  libraries  controlled  by  common 
councils,  politics  do  not  enter  into  the  selection 
of  librarians. 

The  term  of  office  is  usually  during  good  be- 
havior, though  52  librarians  report  yearly  elec- 
tions. 

Duties.  In  32  libraries  the  librarian  is  per- 
mitted to  appoint  assistants,  select  books,  pur- 
chase supplies,  make  regulations,  decide  methods 
of  cataloging,  classifying,  and  lending;  in  16 
libraries  the  whole  matter  is  in  charge  of  com- 
mittees ;  and  in  36  others  the  responsibility  is 
devided  between  committees  and  librarian.  6 
librarians  report  that  they  act  as  secretaries  of 
the  boards  of  trustees. 

Daily  service  and  •vacation.  The  average 
day  seems  to  be  about  8^3  hours.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  average  it  has  been  necessary  to  in- 
clude a  few  who  work  only  5  hours,  and  quite  a 
number  whose  time  extends  to  10  hours  per 
day.  Vacation-time  varies  from  one  day  to 
three  months,  but  a  fair  average  is  about  3 
weeks  per  year.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  holi- 
day workers. 

34  librarians  have  been  sent  to  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ings at  the  expense  and  on  the  time  of  the  li- 
brary. 12  have  been  allowed  time  but  not 
money. 

Compared  with  Fabyan  conference,  when  26 
reported  having  been  sent  by  their  trustees,  the 
showing  is  in  the  right  direction. 
STAFF. 

Titles.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impres- 
sion that  it  is  best  to  leave  this  matter  for  each 
library  to  settle. 

17  libraries  report  that  applicants  for  positions 
have  to  pass  written  examinations  before  ap- 
pointments are  made.  Some  interesting  material 
has  been  furnished  on  this  point,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  the  handbook. 

Time  of  payment.  The  payment  of  the  staff 
is  usually  by  the  month,  though  in  some  few 
cases  weekly  payments  are  made,  and  in  two 
instances  librarian  and  assistant  are  paid  only 
once  a  year. 

Departments.  24  libraries  have  separate  de- 
partments, as  delivery,  cataloging,  reference, 
etc.,  and  16  report  that  the  staff  learns  the  work 
of  only  one  department,  except  in  cases  of  pro- 
motion. 

Catalogers  have  longer  rather  than  shorter 
hours  than  other  members  of  the  staff. 

Vacations.  It  seems  to  be  the  accepted  rule 
(with  few  exceptions)  that  assistants  should  have 
the  same  amount  of  vacation  as  the  librarian. 


Salaries.  This  is  a  burning  question.  All  are 
interested  in  it.  No  one  gets  enough,  and 
wouldn't  if  he  had  four  times  as  much.  College 
librarians  get  larger  salaries — at  a  time  —  be- 
cause they  are  paid  only  four  times  a  year. 
However,  salaries  are  on  a  much  better  footing 
than  in  1887.  To-day  there  are  more  $2500- 
$3000  positions  than  five  years  ago,  and  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is  upward. 

A  synopsis  of  the  points  of  agreement  and 
points  for  discussion,  as  furnished  by  the  statis- 
tics sent,  is  as  follows  : 

POINTS  OF  AGREEMENT. 

1.  That  only  trained  men  and  women  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  libraries. 

2.  That  politics  should  not  enter  into  the  ap- 
pointment of  trustees,  librarians,  or  assistants. 

3.  That  the  librarian  should  be  consulted  in 
all   matters  relating   to    the    management  and 
efficiency  of  the  library,  and  to  plans  for  new 
buildings. 

4.  That  the  librarian  should  have  appointment 
of  all  assistants  in  cases  where  the  librarian  is 
held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  library. 

5.  That  the  librarian  should  have  control  of 
the  janitorial  force. 

6.  That  salaries  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  with  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

7.  That  salaries  should  be  increased. 

POINTS   FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  proportion  of  income  should   be  ex- 
pended in  salaries  ? 

2.  What  titles  should  be  given  to  members 
of  staffs  of  more  than  2  assistants. 

3.  Should  libraries  be  closed  for  stock-taking  ? 

4.  Should  written  examinations  be  held  before 
appointment  to  staff? 

5.  Is  it  preferable  to  make  appointments  from 
the  Library  School,  etc.,  or  from  the  locality  of 
the  library  ? 

6.  Should  a  time  record  or  register  be  kept  ? 

7.  Why    should    librarians   hesitate     to    give 
amount  of  salaries  ? 

8.  Should  library  be  open  Sundays  and  holi- 
days? 

9.  Should  the  table  of  statistics  contain  any 
other  headings  or  should  any  be  left  out? 

10.  Should    separate  room  be    provided    for 
catalogers  ? 

n.  Should  catalogers  work  as  long  as  other 
assistants  ? 

12.  Should  the  librarian  be  secretary  of  the 
board  ? 
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REGULATIONS    FOR    READERS. 
BY  W:  H.  BRETT,  Cleveland  (0.)  Public  Library. 


THE  following  paper  is  based  upon  replies  to  a 
series  of  questions  upon  the  subject,  received 
from  no  free  public  libraries,  22  public  libraries 
for  the  use  of  which  a  fee  or  subscription  is 
required,  34  libraries  of  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning,  12  libraries  of  societies  of 
various  sorts,  and  13  State  libraries  ;  191  in  all. 

The  assignment  of  papers  for  this  meeting 
contemplated  an  historic  review  of  each  topic, 
for  the  past  17  years,  but  the  subjects  in  re- 
gard to  which  rules  are  framed  are  so  various 
that  the  most  which  can  be  attempted  is  a  brief 
survey  of  library  practice.  I  think  I  may  fairly 
say,  however,  from  such  information  as  I  can 
gather  that  while  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  that  time  have  been  few,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  made  they  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
greater  liberality. 

A  general  free  public  library  in  a  large  city, 
comprising  both  a  reference  and  a  circulating 
department,  comprehends  within  the  scope  of  its 
work  every  phase  of  library  activity.  It  includes 
upon  its  shelves,  more  or  less  fully,  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge,  and  it  meets  so  far  as 
possible  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  people.  In 
framing  its  rules  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
almost  every  possible  problem  in  library  econo- 
my. 

The  discussion  of  a  comprehensive  code  of 
rules  for  a  public  library  would  include,  therefore, 
every  condition  likely  to  confront  the  librarian  of 
any  library.  I  can  at  this  time  only  attempt  to 
present  to  you  a  resume  of  the  rules  now 
governing  many  of  the  public  libraries  of  this 
country,  some  brief  notice  of  the  variations 
therefrom  in  other  classes  of  libraries,  and  the 
suggestion  of  a  few  questions  which  may  be  fair- 
ly regarded  as  open  for  discussion. 

Library  rules  naturally  fall  under  two  heads  : 
first,  the  qualifications  of  the  reader;  second, 
methods  in  the  library  ;  or,  in  other  words  they 
answer  the  questions  :  Who  shall  use  the  libra- 
ry ?  How  shall  he  use  it? 

QUALIFICATIONS.  The  qualifications  usually 
regarded  are  as  follows  : 

Residence.  Most  libraries  issue  books  for  home 
use  to  the  residents  of  the  town  or  city,  only. 
In  a  few  tases  it  is  extended  to  the  county,  and 
in  i  instance,  a  radius  of  10  miles  is  mentioned 
as  the  limit.  The  use  of  many  free  endowed 
libraries  is  limited  to  the  community  which  is  the 
recipient  of  the  beneficence,  and  the  prevailing 


practice  among  those  supported  by  public  funds, 
is  to  limit  the  use  to  the  territory  taxed  for  its 
support.  A  small  number  of  libraries,  among 
them  some  supported  by  taxation,  extend  all  their 
privileges  to  all  within  their  reach. 

Age.  Most  libraries  fix  an  age  before  which  a 
child  may  not  draw  books.  In  31  libraries  from 
which  I  have  heard  the  limit  is  12  years,  in  24 
it  is  14  years,  in  12  10  years,  in  a  few  others 
ages  varying  from  6  to  16.  In  22  no  age  was 
fixed,  but  the  qualification  was  variously  stated 
as  "  ability  to  read,"  "  to  use  a  book  properly," 
or  "to  write  one's  name." 

Responsibility.  This  is  usually  stated  about  as 
follows  :  "  Persons  known  to  the  librarian,  or 
satisfactorily  vouched  for  in  writing."  This  rule 
is  almost  universal  ;  as  is  also  that  of  accepting 
a  deposit  of  money  varying  from  two  to  five  dol- 
lars, and  in  a  few  cases  even  more,  in  lieu  of  a 
guarantee. 

The  foregoing  applies  only  to  those  who  wish 
to  draw  books  for  home  use.  In  a  few  libraries 
similar  restrictions  apply  to  the  use  of  reference 
departments  and  reading-rooms.  In  most  libra- 
ries, however,  these  are  practically  open  to  all, 
the  only  qualification  being  proper  behavior. 

RULES  FOR  LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT.  These 
relate  to  the  hours  of  opening,  facilities  for  the 
selection  and  use  of  books  in  the  library,  and  for 
their  issue  It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  this  sub- 
ject fully  without  trenching  upon  other  fields,  but 
shall  only  do  this  so  far  as  is  necessary. 

Library  hours.  The  usage  varies  greatly.  Li- 
braries of  the  larger  cities  are  usually  open  12 
hours  each  week-day,  the  time  of  opening  vary- 
ing from  8  to  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  of  closing  from 
9  to  10  p.m.  In  some  libraries  the  reference  de- 
partment is  open  longer  than  the  circulating 
department. 

Sunday  and  holiday  opening.  In  most  of  the 
larger  and  some  of  the  smaller  libraries,  the  refer- 
ence and  reading  rooms  are  open  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening,  in  a  few  instances  for  the 
afternoon  only,  and  in  3  libraries  of  which  I 
am  informed  these  departments  are  open  in  the 
forenoon  also.  It  is  the  practice  of  a  few  libra- 
ries to  keep  the  circulating  department  open  on 
Sunday.  The  smaller  libraries  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  New  England,  gener- 
ally close.  The  reply  to  the  question  in  regard 
to  this  was  usually  accompanied  by  the  remark 
that  it  was  not  desired  nor  needed,  and  occasion* 
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ally  by  an  adverse  opinion  as  to  its  propriety. 
The  experience  of  many  libraries  covers  a  period 
of  from  10  to  20  years  or  more,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  experiment.  Those  librarians 
who  have  had  experience  almost  unanimously 
favor  the  opening  of  reading  and  reference  rooms 
on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings,  and  with 
equal  unanimity  regard  it  as  unnecessary  to  open 
the  circulating  department. 

In  some  of  the  larger  and  a  few  smaller  libra- 
ries the  reference  and  reading  rooms,  and  in  two 
or  three  instances  the  circulating  department 
also,  are  opened  on  holidays.  Two  or  three 
libraries  report  it  as  their  practice  to  close  on 
Christmas,  the  universal  holiday,  and  Fourth  of 
July,  the  national  one,  and  to  open  on  all  others. 

The  whole  question  of  library  hours  during  the 
week,  and  of  Sunday  and  holiday  opening,  is 
purely  a  local  one,  in  which  uniformity  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  Each  library  must  con- 
form to  the  needs  of  its  own  locality. 

Selection  of  books.  Most  public  libraries  have 
printed  or  card  catalogs,  or  both,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  readers  in  the  selection  ol  books.  In 
addition  to  this  a  small  number  permit  general 
access  to  the  shelves  in  the  circulating  depart- 
ment, for  the  examination  and  selection  of  books. 
In  about  55  per  cent,  such  access  is  entirely  pro- 
hibited, and  in  the  remainder,  or  about  35  per 
cent.,  although  prohibited  generally,  exceptions 
are  made.  These  exceptions  are  variously  stated 
as  being  in  favor  of  "  professional  men,"  "  min- 
isters," "teachers,"  "students,"  or  as  being 
"  occasional"  or  "  for  sufficient  reason."  Views 
as  to  iis  desirability  differ  widely.  The  opinion 
of  those  librarians  where  access  is  permitted  are 
wiih  a  single  exception  favorable,  some  enthusi- 
astically so.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  favorable  opinion  seems  to  be  based 
upon  experience,  and  the  unfavorable  upon  a  lack 
of  it. 

In  the  reference  departments  the  reverse  of 
this  condition  prevails.  In  not  less  than  75 
per  cent,  of  the  public  libraries  from  which  I 
have  information,  free  access  is  permitted  to  most 
books  in  the  reference  department,  the  exceptions 
noted  being  that  special  care  is  taken  of  the  fine 
illustrated  books  and  of  the  medical  works.  In  a 
number  of  other  libraries,  the  most  common 
books  of  reference,  as  dictionaries,  gazetteers, 
cyclopedias,  are  placed  where  they  can  be  freely 
used,  and  all  others  are  given  out  on  applica- 
tion. 

Reading-rooms.  In  a  majority  of  libraries 
magazines  and  papers  are  placed  where  readers 


can  select  for  themselves.  In  some  libraries 
papers  are  left  on  files,  but  magazines  are  given 
out  from  the  desk  and  a  receipt  taken.  In  a  very 
few  libraries  only  are  both  papers  and  magazines 
given  out  in  this  way. 

Issue  of  books,  borrowers'  cards.  More  than 
90  per  cent,  of  those  public  libraries  furnishing 
information  require  a  card  of  membership  to  be 
presented  each  time  a  book  is  drawn  or  returned. 
Upon  most  of  these  an  entry  is  made,  usually  the 
date  of  issue  and  return,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
book  number  also.  In  a  few  cases  only  no 
entry  is  made.  About  one-fourth  of  those 
libraries  adopting  this  plan  make  exceptions  and 
permit  books  to  be  issued  occasionally  on  a 
temporary  slip  or  memorandum.  In  the  others 
the  rule  is,  presumably,  rigidly  enforced.  About 
10  per  cent,  do  not  require  membership  cards. 

Number  of  books.  The  general  practice  is  to 
issue  one  volume  at  a  time  on  a  card,  except  that 
two  or  more  volumes  of  the  same  set  are  issued 
as  one  book.  In  a  few  libraries  two,  and  in  one 
case  three  books  are  regularly  issued  at  one  time 
on  one  card.  Frequent  exceptions,  however,  are 
noted  to  this  rule,  in  which  additional  volumes 
are  issued  to  students.  The  rules  very  generally 
permit  the  issue  of  additional  volumes  to  teachers. 
Time  of  issue.  The  time  for  which  bocks 
are  issued  is  generally  14  days,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  one  renewal  for  the  same  period.  In 
some  cases  the  renewal  is  for  one-half  the  origi- 
nal period,  and  very  rarely  no  renewal  is  per- 
mitted. In  a  few  cases  books  are  issued  di- 
rectly for  three  or  four  weeks  and  no  renewal 
permitted.  One  very  common  exception  to  the 
14-day  rule  is  the  issue  of  new  books  for 
7  days  only  and  of  magazines  for  7  days  or 
less,  both  without  privilege  of  renewal.  In  some 
libraries  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  books  in 
for  renewal,  in  others  a  personal  request  or  one 
by  mail  will  be  attended  to. 

In  some  libraries  the  rule  requires  that  all 
books  be  returned  on  or  before  a  certain  time, 
for  an  annual  examination,  during  which  the  li- 
brary is  closed. 

Fines.  The  current  rate  of  fine  for  over-de- 
tention is  2  cents  for  each  day.  In  a  few  cases 
this  is  i  cent  or  3,  and  in  I  instance  only,  5. 
Rarely  the  fine  is  assessed  by  the  week,  at  10  or 
25  cents. 

Miscellaneous  rules.— Rules  requiring  proper 
behavior  and  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  are 
almost  universal,  as  are  those  which  forbid 
copying  or  tracing  of  illustrations  without  per- 
mission, or  the  use  of  ink  at  the  tables.  Can- 
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vassing  or  the  display  of  advertisements  is  also 
forbidden. 

A  rule  which  occurs  in  some  codes  requires 
the  borrower  to  pron  ptly  notify  the  librarian  if 
a  case  of  contagious  disease  occurs  in  the  house- 
hold of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  retain  the 
book  until  a  proper  disposition  can  be  made  of  it. 

Some  of  the  larger  libraries  have  formulated 
codes  of  rules  for  the  library  assistants.  The 
only  ones  which  have  come  under  my  notice  which 
affect  the  users  of  the  library,  even  indirectly,  is 
one  which  forbids  conversation  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, and  another  which  restricts  the  privileges  of 
the  assistant  as  a  borrower  of  new  books. 

Subscription  libraries.  The  practice  in  pub- 
lic libraries  requiring  the  payment  of  a  fee  va- 
ries little  from  that  of  public  libraries,  except  in 
that  particular.  There  is  apparently  somewhat 
greater  freedom  permitted  in  the  library,  as 
about  one-half  of  the  libraries  from  which  I  have 
information  permit  unrestrained  access  to  the 
shelves. 

The  libraries  of  secret  and  other  societies  are 
practically  subscription  libraries.  Among  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  libraries  of  which  I  am  informed, 
one  is  a  free  circulating  and  reference  library, 
another  is  a  free  library,  for  reference  only,  and 
a  third  charges  a  small  fee  in  its  circulating  de- 
partment, but  makes  its  reference  department 
practically  free. 

College  libraries.  The  practice  in  college  li- 
braries varies  greatly.  A  majority  are  for  the 
use  of  those  connected  with  the  institutions  only. 
In  others  the  privileges  are  extended  to  gradu- 
ates and  to  professional  men  or  special  students, 
and  a  few  are  free  to  all  who  wish  to  use  them. 
Some  libraries  issue  books  for  home  use,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  only,  limiting  their  use  by 


students  to  the  library-rooms,  but  generally  they 
are  issued  to  both  students  and  professors.  The 
hours  of  opening  are  generally  less  than  those  of 
public  libraries,  only  about  one  third  being  open 
evenings.  More  than  one-half  of  the  libraries 
from  which  I  have  information  permit  general 
access  to  the  shelves,  and  in  most  in  which  the 
practice  does  not  prevail  members  of  the  faculty 
invariably  have  the  freedom  of  the  shelves,  and 
permission  is  granted  to  the  students  for  any 
sufficient  reason.  Most  college  libraries  which 
issue  books  fix  a  definite  period  for  which  they 
may  be  kept,  and  assess  a  fine  for  their  over- 
detention,  as  in  public  libraries. 

State  libraries.  These  vary  so  widely  in  their 
scope  and  methods  that  no  general  statement 
of  these  rules  can  be  attempted  from  the  data 
at  hand. 

POINTS    FOR   DISCUSSION. 

As  the  value  of  a  library  must  depend  upon 
the  freedom  with  which  it  can  be  used  clearly  the 
removal  of  every  unnecessary  restriction  or 
formality  is  desirable.  I  would  question  the 
propriety  of  an  age  or  residence  limit  for  those 
using  public  libraries,  or  the  necessity  of  requir- 
ing a  membership  card  to  be  presented  each 
time  a  book  is  drawn,  in  short  of  any  regulation 
which  throws  the  slightest  unnecessary  restric- 
tion or  difficulty  about  the  use  of  the  library. 

Most  important  of  all  do  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  access  to  the  shelves,  which  is  to  be 
treated  in  another  paper. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  of  Regulations 
for  Readers  is  continued  in  the  files  of  the  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL,  including  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  the  Library 
chronicle,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation of  the  United  Kingdom. 


EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENT,    GENERAL    SUPERVISION,    INCLUDING   BUILDINGS, 

FINANCES,  ETC. 

BY  F:  M.  CRUNDEN,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 


IMPORTANCE  of  the  executive  department.  It 
necessarily  includes,  to  some  extent,  all  points 
of  library  management. 

Special  topics  assigned  to  others  treated  tan- 
gentially. 

Not  much  disagreement  on  the  general  sub- 
ject: comparatively  little  written  on  it.  Differ- 
ences arise  on  the  special  topics.  "  Business- 
like management"  the  whole  story. 

"  A  public  library  for  popular  use  should  be 
managed  not  only  as  a  literary  institution,  but 
also  as  a  business  concern.  The  business  de- 


partment of  educational  and  literary  institutions 
is  too  often  overlooked  or  undervalued.  Yet 
it  is  vain  to  expect  the  solid  and  permanent 
success  of  such  institutions  without  good  busi- 
ness management.  Perhaps  this  truth  may  not 
be  so  fully  recognized  in  the  case  of  libraries  as 
in  that  of  other  institutions  for  mental  improve- 
ment ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  in- 
side history  of  great  charities  and  missionary 
and  educational  enterprises  —  Bible  and  tract  so- 
cieties, for  instance  —  know  very  well  that  neither 
faith  nor  works  (in  the  religious  sense  of  the 
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words)  would  keep  them  going  very  long  with- 
out accurate  book-keeping,  regular  hours,  and 
efficient  business  supervision."  [F.  B.  Perkins, 
"  How  to  make  town  libraries  successful,"  U. 
S.  spec.  rpt.  on  public  libraries.] 

What  is  "business-like  management"?  Ex- 
planation by  analogy  of  a  business  enterprise. 

Executive  rather  than  scholarly  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  head  of  a  library. 

"  The  same  energy,  industry,  and  tact,  to  my 
nothing  of  experience,  which  insure  success  in 
other  vocations,  are  quite  as  requisite  in  a  li- 
brarian as  book  knowledge.  A  mere  book- 
worm in  charge  of  a  public  library  is  an  incubus 
and  a  nuisance."  [W.  F.  Poole,  "  Organiza- 
tion and  management  of  public  libraries,"  p. 
476,  U.  S.  spec.  rpt.  on  public  libraries.] 

Elements  of  success  in  library  administration, 
with  general  remarks  on  location,  building, 
finance,  staff,  selection  and  purchase  of  books, 
classification,  charging  system,  etc.,  etc. 

Chief  element  of  success  the  executive  head. 

"  The  great  element  of  success  is  the  earnest 
moving  spirit  which  supplies  to  the  institution 
its  life.  This  should  be  the  librarian,  though 
often  the  person  who  bears  that  name  is  little 
more  than  a  clerk  and  the  real  librarian  is  an 
active  trustee  or  committee.  Such  a  librarian 
will  shape  the  other  factors  very  largely." 
[Pres.  Dewey,  Library  Notes,  vol.  I,  p.  45  ] 

Nothing  so  trivial  as  not  to  require  attention 
from  the  executive,  and  nothing  in  the  highest 
concerns  of  the  library  beyond  his  proper  con- 
sideration. 

In  21  out  of  33  libraries  the  librarian  is  always 
consulted  on  "  questions  of  general  policy  "  as 
well  as  "  methods  of  administration."  General 
tenor  of  remarks  on  this  subject  illustrated  by 
the  following  quotations  from  the  opinions  of 
prominent  librarians: 

"  Cannot  imagine  any  sane  board  doing 
otherwise." 

"  Librarian  should  be  given  greatest  possible 
latitude  as  to  conduct  of  library  in  all  its  af- 
fairs." 

"  In  my  opinion  no  administration  can  be  a 
success  unless  the  librarian  or  chief  officer  is 
consulted  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  man- 
agement." 

"  Such  an  understanding  would  seem  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  a  satisfactory  administration  of 
the  library." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  executive  officer 
of  any  board  which  did  not  have  confidence 
enough  in  me  to  ascertain  my  opinion  before 


taking  action.     In  a  majority  of  cases   the  in- 
itiative is  naturally  taken  by  the  librarian." 

Buildings,  the  subject  of  a  special  chapter  by 
another  contributor.  Comment,  therefore,  lim- 
ited to  these  bits  of  advice  to  communities  con- 
templating the  establishment  of  a  public  library  : 

Appoint  your  librarian  before  you  do  anything 
about  a  building  ;  and  having  obtained  a  compe- 
tent officer,  leave  the  planning  and  furnishing  of 
the  library  largely  to  him. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  build.  As  a  rule  it  is 
better  to  start  in  temporary  quarters  and  let  your 
building  fund  accumulate,  while  directors  and 
librarian  gain  experience,  and  the  needs  of  the 
library  become  more  definite.  It  will  also  give 
the  people  the  benefit  of  the  library  sooner. 

When  you  do  build  make  a  liberal  allowance 
for  growth. 

Finances.  In  detail  would  require  a  special 
paper. 

In  most  libraries  finances  and  accounts  not  in 
hands  of  librarian.  So  in  24  out  of  33  reporting. 
Is  this  best  ?  Question  not  heretofore  discussed. 
Certainly  librarian  should  not  himself  keep  the 
account-books. 

Librarian  entrusted  with  funds  should  be  under 
bond.  Best  bond  that  of  a  trust  company,  and 
library  should  pay  for  it. 

Duplication  of  book  bills  made  difficult  by 
placing  accession  numbers  opposite  each  entry  in 
invoice. 

Additional  safeguard  in  having  accounts  kept 
by  assistants. 

Fines.  "The  thing  essential  to  the  collection 
of  fines  without  friction  is  absolute  fairness." 

"  No  system  can  be  devised  which  will  not,  in 
the  last  analysis,  depend  on  the  honesty  of  the 
individual  charged  with  its  enforcement."  [L. 
j.  16:103-105,  137,  170-173-] 

Selection  and  purchase  of  books.  Left  usually 
to  the  librarian.  See  article  by  C:  A.  Nelson, 
L.  J.  12  :  155. 

Librarian  as  a  purchasing  agent.  By  judg- 
ment and  careful  business  methods  the  librarian 
of  a  large  library  may  save  the  amount  of  his 
salary. 

Assistants.  Choice,  in  most  libraries,  left 
largely  to  librarian  —  properly  so. 

General  management.  Adaptation'of  mears  to 
ends.  Get  best  mechanical  appliances.  Best 
machinery  and  methods  for  one  library  not  best 
for  another.  Simplicity  of  methods  recom- 
mended. 

In  making  choice  of  methods  always  keep  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  library  in  view  :  never  lose 
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sight  of  fundamental  principles.  These  will  be 
found  "  very  largely  along  the  lines  of  simplicity 
and  tried  effectiveness  rather  than  along  those  of 
elaborateness  and  theoretically  exact  arrange- 
ment of  details."  [Address  of  Pres.  Fletcher  at 
Lakewood  Conference.] 

"  Everything  .  .  .  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible."  [J.  Winter  Jones,  address  as  pres. 
of  L.  A.  U.  K.,  L.  J.,  vol.  i.] 

End  of  a  library,  to  serve  the  public. 

"  The  most  perfect  library  system  in  the  world 

would  be  a  verbal  '  I  want ,'  followed  by  an 

instant  delivery  of  the  book  ;  and  to  approximate 
as  near  as  possible  to  this  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  librarian."  [P.  L.  Ford,  "Library 
from  the  reader's  point  of  view,"  L.  j.  18: 
I79-] 
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ACCESSION  DEPARTMENT. 


BY  GARDNER  MAYNARD  JONES 

INCLUDES  Selection.  Buying,  Accessioning. 

Who  shall  select?  Librarian,  under  direction  of 
book  committee,  who  determine  general  policy 
and  to  whom  unusual  purchases  should  be  re- 
f  :rred  (L.  j.  15  :  Cn6).  Encourage  readers  to 
suggest. 

Selection.     (For  public  libraries.) 

Determining  factors  are  character  of  readers, 
greatest  good  of  greatest  number,  amount  of 
funds.  Manufacturing,  seaport,  commercial, 
farming,  literary  places  ncel  different  bcoks. 
Buy  books  upon  local  industries  and  amuse- 
ments ;  books  in  foreign  languages  if  called  for, 
but  try  to  induce  foreigners  to  learn  English. 
Supplement  schools,  colleges,  museums,  picture 
galleries,  literary  clubs,  etc.  Good  history, 
science,  and  literature,  as  well  as  fiction,  for 
children.  Buy  books  on  local  history  and 
science  and  by  local  authors.  Make  library 
centre  of  intellectual  life  of  community.  Keep 
track  of  coming  events. 

Economy  of  editions  that  are  well  edited, 
printed,  and  bound.  Good  books  an  education 
in  themselves  a-id  better  cared  for.  Reference- 
books  should  be  of  latest  editions ;  natural 
science  by  American  rather  than  foreign  authors, 
unless  the  latter  are  leaders  in  thought  or  treat 
subject  from  a  general  standpoint. 

Do  not  buy  tools  for  professions.     Buy  for 


,  Salem  (Mass.)  Public  Library. 

mechanic  rather  than  capitalist.  Avoid  school 
text-books,  sectarian  and  partisan  political 
books,  works  in  foreign  languages,  and  the  clas- 
sics (subject  to  local  conditions),  early  English 
literature  not  of  general  interest,  technical 
treatises  on  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  gene- 
alogies (except  local  families),  and  antiquated 
books,  such  as  old  histories,  chemistries,  etc. 

If  funds  are  limited,  do  not  buy  expensive 
works  when  there  are  good  cheaper  ones.  Buy 
cheaper  books  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  Tax- 
payers' money  should  not  be  spent  for  such 
little-used  luxuries  as  first  editions  of  Shakespeare 
or  Columbus'  letter. 

See  also  L.  j.  2  :  145  ;  14  :  336,  372  (Sym- 
posium) 15  :  101  (Should  American  literature  be 
specially  favored?),  15  :  144. 

After  general  policy  is  determined  how  com- 
pile lists  ? 

For  books  of  past  consult  catalogs  of  other 
libraries  of  same  general  character,  also  bibliog- 
raphies. Both  soon  become  antiquated,  as  good 
books  are  replaced  by  later  and  better. 

For  full  lists  of  current  books  see  Publishers' 
weekly  and  Bookseller.  For  reviews,  Nation, 
Critic,  Literary  world,  Athenaum,  Academy,  Sat- 
urday review,  etc.  Special  publications  best  for 
many  classes  of  books,  such  as  those  on  science, 
useful  and  fine  arts,  etc. 
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Entire  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  reviews. 
(See  lies,  Evolution  of  literature,  L.  j.  17  :  Ci8.) 
He  proposes  a  system  of  cooperative  reviewing 
which  shall  be  impartial  and  with  regard  to  needs 
of  libraries. 

Mass.  Library  Club  has  recently  considered 
publication  of  annotated  lists.  (L.  j.  17  :  172, 
429;  18:  85.) 

Mr.  Adams  (L.  j.  18  :  118)  proposes  that 
libraries  be  kept  down  to  certain  fixed  limits  by 
periodical  sifting.  For  criticism  of  this  plan  see 
Nation,  56  :  210,  and  L.  j.  18  :  107.  What  do 
librarians  think  ? 

Buying  duplicates.  Reference  libraries  seldom. 
Colleges,  books  used  by  classes.  Subscription, 
new  books  in  demand  freely.  Best  managed 
public  libraries,  extra  copies  of  best  books,  but 
few  of  books  of  the  day. 

Better  buy  ten  extra  copies  of  desired  good 
book  than  one  each  of  ten  others  which  will  not 
be  read.  (See  L.  j.  14  :  369.) 

Specialization  of  libraries .  Duplication  of  ex- 
pensive works  or  long  sets  in  different  libraries 
of  a  city  wasteful.  Convenience  in  finding  all  its 
resources  on  a  given  subject  in  one  library. 
Each  library  should  mark  out  its  field.  Public 
library  should  have  a  "local  collection"  unless 
there  is  a  historical  society.  Specialization  should 
not  prevent  each  library  buying  such  popular 
works  as  it  needs,  as  they  must  be  brought  close 
to  people.  List  of  special  collections  by  Lane 
and  Bolton  (Harvard  bibl.  cont.  no.  45).  (See 
also  L.  j.  15:7,  67,  70,  100.) 

Buying.  Should  be  left  to  librarian.  (L.  j. 
14:41.) 

Buy  new  books  of  one  firm  unless  library  is  a 
large  buyer.  Booksellers  will  send  on  approval. 
Book  committee  should  meet  semi-m  un- 

less librarian  is  allowed  to  buy  between  meet- 
ings. 

Buy  new  books  promptly:  ist,  to  keep  library 
up  to  times  ;  ad,  because  they  often  get  out  of 
the  market. 

English  books  ("  remainders  "  or  library  cop- 
ies) often  cheaper  after  a  few  months.  Latter 
often  need  rebinding.  Sometimes  cheaper  edi- 
tions. Many  libraries  import  all  foreign  books 
upon  duty-free  certificates.  They  lose  advantage 
of  inspection. 

No  saving  in  buying  direct  of  publisher  because 
of  extra  expressage.  Encourage  retail  dealer. 
Buy  of  firms  with  reputation  for  honesty  and  pay 
a  fair  price.  If  unusually  large  discounts  on 
"regular  books"  are  given,  probably  higher 
prices  are  charged  on  "  special  books." 


"  Subscription-books  "  often  better  bought  of 
agents. 

Old  bocks  must  be  sought  in  second  hand 
stores  and  auction-rooms.  Great  car*  necessary 
to  secure  proper  editions  and  perfect  copies 
(L.  j.  3  :  53).  Make  bookseller  your  confidant. 
Scarce  books  often  found  by  advertising.  Some 
libraries  publish  lists  of  wants  in  annual  report. 
Small  public  libraries  buy  little  at  auction  or 
second  hand.  Larger  and  special  libraries  buy 
largely  in  this  manner.  (See  L.  j.  2  :  140.) 

Growoll's  "Bookseller's  library"  a  useful 
manual. 

Order  system.  Elaborate  order  systems  need- 
ed in  large  libraries  only.  That  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege Library  will  be  described. 

Disposal  of  duplicates.  Every  book  has  its 
place.  How  find  it  ?  Expenses  of  sale  make  auc- 
tion unprofitable.  Same  with  central  clearing- 
house. Not  yet  considered  proper  function  of 
government.  Private  sale  or  exchange  best 
method.  (See  L.  j.  4:289,  5:216,  10:231,13: 
284,  15  :Ci54-) 

Gifts.  Secured  by  advertising  and  begging. 
Take  with  condition  of  exchange  or  sale  if  un- 
suitable. Do  not  shelve  by  themselves  but  class 
with  subjects.  Acknowledge  promptly.  (See 
L.  j.  3  : 126,  8  : 105,  16  :  221.) 

Collation.  Librarians  not  agreed  as  to  neces- 
sity. I  think  it  better  to  collate  all  purchases,  as 
books  often  soon  get  out  of  print.  (See  L.  J. 

1  :  I33-) 

Accession-book.  Business  record  of  a  libra- 
ry and  first  place  in  which  book  is  entered. 
"  A.  L.  A.  standard"  most  used.  (L.  j.  i  :  315, 

2  : 35.)    "  Condensed  accession-book  preferred  by 
many.     Mr.  Winsor  (L.  j.  3  :  247)  considers  ac- 
cession-book unnecessary.     Answered  by  Poole, 
Perkins,  and  Dewey  (L.  j.  3  :  324,  336).    Harvard 
College  combined  shelf-list  and  accession-book 
described. 

Withdrawal-book.  Supplement  to  accession- 
book.  Invented  by  J.  C.  Houghton,  of  Lynn 
Public  Library.  Contents :  Date,  Accession 
no.,  Call  no.,  Author,  Title,  Cause,  Date  re- 
placed, Accession  no.  [new],  Call  no.  [new], 
Remarks.  Contains  fuller  record  of  withdraw- 
als than  accession-book  and  is  useful  for  statis- 
tics. 

Marks  of  ownership.  Embossing  stamp  on 
title-page,  another  fixed  page,  and  plates  and 
maps.  Book-plate,  containing  name  and  address 
of  library  (including  State)  and  source.  Date  of 
receipt  not  necessary,  as  accession  number  shows 
this. 
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PAMPHLETS. 
BY  WALTER  S.  BISCOE,  New  York  State  Library. 


Definition.  At  the  outset  we  must  answer  the 
question,  What  is  a  pamphlet?  It  is  very 
common  to  set  an  arbitrary  standard  of  a  certain 
number  of  pages  and  to  call  all  unbound  works 
below  this  standard  pamphlets.  The  Century 
Dictionary  gives  the  following  definition:  "A 
printed  work  consisting  of  a  few  sheets  of  paper 
stitched  together,  but  not  bound  ;  now,  in  a  re- 
stricted technical  sense,  8  or  more  pages  of 
printed  matter  (not  exceeding  5  sheets)  stitched 
or  sewed,  with  or  without  a  thin  wrapper  or 
cover."  J.  Winter  Jones,  librarian  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  London  Conference  of  1877,  said: 
"  A  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  a  vol- 
ume, a  pamphlet,  a  single  sheet,  and  a  broadside  ; 
or  rather  one  general  agreement  ought  to  be  ar- 
rived at  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject.  It  may 
be  urged,  and  with  much  reason,  that  every  work 
which  is  bound  should  be  treated  as  a  volume. 
A  work  of  an  ephemeral  nature  may  be  called  a 
pamphlet,  but  such  a  work  may  extend  to  more 
than  a  hundred  pages.  When  is  such  a  work  to 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  volume  ?  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  question  of  pamphlet  or  no 
pamphlet  will  be  confined  to  works  in  prose.  It 
would  be  the  safest  course  to  apply  the  term 
single  sheet  to  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  once,  or 
printed  on  both  sides  without  being  folded,  and 
the  term  broadside  to  a  sheet  printed  only  on 
one  side." 

The  real  distinction,  on  which  all  agree,  seems 
to  be  that  a  pamphlet  is  unbound  ;  whatever  its 
size,  as  soon  as  placed  in  durable  covers  it  ceases 
to  be  a  pamphlet  and  becomes  a  volume.  Whether 
any  limit  of  size  should  be  made  for  unbound 
works  is  an  open  question.  I  think  that  for 
clearness  of  expression  and  discussion,  size 
should  be  disregarded  and  the  question  of  binding 
should  be  made  the  sole  test  ;  whatever  is  re- 
garded as  of  insufficient  importance  to  be  bound 
should  be  called  a  pamphlet  and  treated  as  such. 
I  propose  the  following  definitions  for  discussion 
Broadside.  A  sheet  of  paper  printed  on  one 
side  only. 

Sheet.  A  sheet  of  paper  folded  once,  or 
printed  on  both  sides  without  being  folded  and 
without  any  covers. 

Pamphlet.  A  printed  work  consisting  of  one 
or  more  sheets  of  paper  fastened  together,  but 
not  bound. 


Serial.  A  publication  issued  in  successive 
parts,  usually  at  regular  intervals,  and  continued 
indefinitely. 

Sequent.  A  publication  issued  in  successive 
parts,  with  a  definite  termination,  usually  at  ir- 
regular intervals. 

Statistics.  In  reporting  the  size  of  a  library  or 
the  number  of  additions,  there  should  be  excluded 
from  the  count  of  pamphlets  all  the  numbers  of 
current  periodicals,  proceedings  of  learned  socie- 
ties, and  all  parts  of  works  issued  in  paper 
covers  but  intended  to  be  bound  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted. This  practically  excludes  all  serials  and 
sequents  except  annual  reports,  catalogs,  etc., 
which  should  be  counted  as  pamphlets.  There  is 
not  a  general  agreement  on  this  point,  but  har- 
mony is  very  desirable  here. 

Importance.  The  desirability  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  larger  part  of  our  pamphlet  literature 
is  granted  by  most  librarians.  Every  one  will 
insist  upon  the  preservation  of  such  as  relate  to 
the  subjects  in  which  he  is  interested.  Grant  this 
and  all  must  be  kept,  for  some  one  is  interested 
in  every  subject.  The  importance  of  pamphlets 
is  attested  by  the  famous  collections  like  the 
Thomason  pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum,  by 
the  special  catalogs  of  pamphlets  issued  by  book- 
sellers, by  the  sumptuous  bindings  often  given  to 
the  once-despised  pamphlet,  and  by  the  extrava- 
gant prices  for  which  they  are  often  sold  after  a 
century's  existence.  Special  classes  of  publica- 
tions sought  for  by  enthusiastic  collectors,  like 
early  Americana,  accounts  of  criminal  trials,  first 
editions  of  noted  authors,  etc. ,  bring  large  prices, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of  pamphlets  can 
lay  no  such  claim  to  a  large  money  value,  but  are 
of  seemingly  ephemeral  interest  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  their  importance  will  not  justify  all 
libraries  in  preserving  everything  they  get  and 
in  getting  everything  they  can. 

Large  depositories.  What  libraries  ought  to 
make  large  collections  of  pamphlets  ?  Those  who 
can  afford  it.  Libraries  with  a  large  income  to 
pay  the  expenses  and  a  large  staff  to  do  the 
work.  For  at  its  best  it  costs  considerable 
money  and  a  great  deal  of  labor.  These  libra- 
ries should  be  scattered  all  about  the  country  for 
the  double  purpose  of  gathering  more  fully  the 
pamphlet  literature  of  each  section  of  the  country 
and  to  provide  depositories  which  shall  be  easy 
of  access  to  all  investigators.  There  are  not 
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enough  libraries  at  present  doing  this  work.  An 
analysis  of  the  statistics  collected  for  the  com- 
parative exhibit  shows  only  42  libraries  collecting 
annually  over  500  pamphlets,  and  only  12  which 
add  over  2000  yearly.  These  figures  are  of  course 
not  complete,  but  with  previous  statistics  they 
show  that  there  are  few  libraries  which  are  per- 
sistently collecting  this  ephemeral  literature  ; 
their  number  would  not  seem  to  be  over  20,  and 
three-quarters  of  these  are  in  the  extreme  east, 
i.e.,  New  England  and  Middle  States,  including 
District  of  Columbia. 

Select  collections.  What  pamphlets  should 
other  libraries  keep  ?  Every  library  should  have 
some  specialty,  and  should  collect  everything  on 
this.  Many  libraries  will  have  more  than  one 
such  subject.  The  local  history  should  be  kept 
by  at  least  one  library  in  every  place.  Colleges 
and  seminaries  should  gather  all  that  will  pre- 
serve the  history  of  the  institution.  Yet  often 
they  do  not  have  complete  sets  of  their  own 
official  publications,  and  the  student  periodicals 
and  ephemera  are  very  frequently  passed  by  as 
too  trivial.  Accident  often  guides  to  the  spe- 
cial line  in  which  collections  will  be  made  ;  some 
enthusiastic  collector  may  give  the  gathered 
treasures  of  a  lifetime  ;  a  local  society  may  be 
engaged  in  some  special  research  ;  a  fellow- 
townsman  may  have  been  prominent  in  some 
event  of  national  importance.  Other  pamphlets 
not  needed  by  the  small  library  are  best  sent  to 
the  nearest  large  library  willing  to  care  for 
them. 

Methods  of  collecting.  The  same  means,  in 
great  measure,  will  be  used  by  the  small  and  by 
the  large  libraries  ;  differing  circumstances  will 
make  various  methods  the  best  and  only  a  few 
can  be  outlined  here  :  printed  begging  blanks, 
written  correspondence,  personal  appeals  ;  no- 
tices in  the  daily  papers  of  what  has  been  done 
and  what  is  proposed  to  do,  with  requests  for 
the  help  of  all  interested  ;  printed  announce- 
ments in  a  similar  way  upon  the  publications  of 
the  library  itself,  preparing,  printing,  and  wide- 
ly distributing  special  catalogs  of  the  collections 
already  made  ;  correspondence  with  specialists, 
with  requests  for  their  own  publications  and  for 
their  assistance  in  gathering  other  material  ;  a 
thorough  system  of  recording  and  acknowledg- 
ing all  gifts  and  a  careful  record  of  all  serials  and 
sequents  and  prompt  requests  for  any  missing 
numbers. 

Make  the  material  you  have  already  accumu- 
lated so  useful  that  your  library  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  good  place  to  which  to  send  similar 


pamphlets.  Exchange  duplicate  pamphlets  with 
other  libraries.  The  large  libraries  should  have 
special  arrangements  with  the  smaller  libraries 
about  them  by  which  they  should  be  the  great 
depositories,  and  should  lend  to  their  associates 
whatever  might  be  wanted,  and  should  receive 
from  them  the  accumulations  which  they  could 
not  well  care  for,  at  the  same  time  helping  them 
to  gather  their  specialties. 

Preservation,  Most  librarians  agree  that  pam- 
phlets should  be  finally  bound  into  books  ;  most 
also  agree  that  if  expense  was  no  consideration 
each  pamphlet  should  be  bound  separately. 
Only  the  wealthiest  libraries  can  afford  this,  the 
majority  must  bind  a  number  of  pamphlets  to- 
gether. A  few  advocate  binding  as  fast  as 
enough  pamphlets  are  accumulated  to  make  a 
volume,  regardless  of  subject,  but  any  librarian 
who  has  a  classified  arrangement  of  his  books 
soon  rejects  such  a  plan.  The  most  satisfactory 
way  is  to  arrange  by  subjects,  as  minutely  as  you 
classify  books,  and  bind  when  enough  has  been 
gathered  on  any  single  topic.  Some  subjects 
will  perhaps  make  several  volumes  a  year, 
others  will  take  many  years  to  gather  a  single 
volume.  The  pamphlets  must  be  kept  meantime 
and  numerous  devices  are  here  used  ;  bundles, 
boxes,  pamphlet  cases,  special  pigeon-holes, 
Woodruff  files,  Emerson  or  some  similar  binders, 
etc.  It  must  be  first  decided  whether  pamphlets 
are  to  be  arranged  separately  from  the  books  or 
put  on  the  shelves  with  them.  In  the  former 
case  our  choice  of  methods  is  practically  unlim- 
ited ;  in  the  latter,  such  devices  as  special  pigeon- 
holes, drawers,  Woodruff  or  other  file-cases,  etc., 
seem  to  be  excluded.  The  arrangement  must  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  books,  and  the  devices 
for  keeping  the  pamphlets  upon  the  shelves  are 
usually  limited  to  some  form  of  a  pamphlet  case 
or  a  binder.  Binders  are  expensive  and  the 
pamphlet  case  is  more  commonly  used,  the 
cheaper  forms  being  generally  preferred. 

Cataloging.  The  ideal  method  is  to  catalog  a 
pamphlet  with  the  same  accuracy  and  fulness 
that  you  do  a  book.  The  pamphlet  is  only  a 
little  book,  but  when  this  little  book  is  not  im- 
portant enough  to  bind,  it  is  perhaps  equally  ex- 
travagant to  spend  the  time  and  money  to  catalog 
it.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  plan  which 
makes  no  catalog  of  pamphlets  at  all ;  their  ar- 
rangement is  such  that  they  are  their  own  catalog, 
alphabetical  or  classified  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
third  plan  stands  midway  between  the  two,  cata- 
log but  not  as  fully  ;  if  your  pamphlets  are  clas- 
sified on  the  shelves,  let  this  serve  as  the  subject 
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catalog  ;  an  author  list  may  then  be  made,  more 
roughly  than  the  regular  catalog,  by  less  ex- 
perienced labor,  on  thinner  slips,  cheaper  in  every 
way.  The  disadvantages  of  this  are  of  course 
considerable  ;  it  necessitates  a  separate  catalog 
which  must  frequently  be  examined  before  you 
can  be  certain  that  a  particular  book  or  author 
is  not  represented  in  the  library  ;  the  subject  side 
is  also  unrepresented  in  the  catalog  and  unless 
your  constituency  do  much  of  their  work  at  the 
shelves  a  great  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
pamphlets  may  be  lost. 

Topics  for  discussion.  In  this  outline  only 
the  chief  topics  have  been  touched.  The  points 
for  discussion  seem  to  be  these  : 

1.  Definition.     Can  we  agree  upon  what  con- 
stitutes a  pamphlet,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of 
library  statistics  ? 

2.  Depositories.     In  general,  how  many  are 
necessary  in  the  country  ?    What  is  a  desirable 
territorial  distribution  of  such  libraries? 

3.  Collecting.      Suggestions    of   any  methods 
found  desirable  or  undesirable  in  practice.     Is 
there  more  labor  in  some  of  these  than  the  re- 
sults will  justify  ? 

4.  Arrangement.      Separate   pamphlet   collec- 
tion or  not  ?     How  minutely  is  it  wise  to  bind 
by  subjects  ?  What  form  of  pamphlet  case  is  best  ? 

5.  Catalog.      Shall   pamphlets   be   cataloged  ? 
Separate   catalog   or   not  ?     Full   catalog    or    a 
cheaper  form  ? 
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CATALOGING. 
BY  W:  C.  LANE,  Boston  Athenaum. 


A. — POINTS  WHICH  MAY  BE  CONSIDERED  SETTLED. 

1.  THE  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed card  catalog. 

If  a  carefully  made  and  reasonably  full 
printed  catalog  exists  the  card  catalog  may 
form  simply  a  supplement  to  this,  but  if  the 
printed  catalog  be  only  a  finding-list  or  short- 
title  catalog  the  card  catalog  should  be  com- 
plete in  itself. 

Its  forms  are  various  :  in  drawers,  in  trays 
open  upon  a  counter,  in  sliding  trays,  in  a 
Rudolph  Indexer,  or  slips  mounted  upon  the 
leaves  of  a  book.  In  any  case  the  point  to 
be  provided  for  is  the  possibility  of  insert- 
ing new  titles  indefinitely  in  strict  alpha- 
betical or  other  specified  order. 

2.  On  this  catalog  every  work  should  have 
at  least  an  author  or  (when  this  is  impossible, 


as  in  the  case  of  anonymous  works,  periodicals, 

etc.)  a  title  entry. 

A  common  English  custom  is  to  use  form 
or  subject  entry  only  for  certain  classes  of 
works  —  almanacs,  catalogs,  society  or  acad- 
emy publicat'ons,  periodicals,  etc.  The  near- 
ly universal  American  usage  is  to  treat  these 
works  like  any  others. 

3.  In  addition  to  author  or  title  entry  most 
works  should  also  be  entered  under  the  name 
of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

Of  the  191  libraries  reporting  in  answer  to 
the  circular  sent  out  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Exhibit, 
all  but  21  had  some  kind  of  subject  catalog. 

4.  The   author's  name  should  if  possible   be 
given  in  the  vernacular,  unless  all  his  works 
have  been   published  in  some  other  language 

I  than  that  of  his  own  nationality.     Latin  must 
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often  be  considered  the  vernacular  of  many 
mediaeval  names,  and  most  libraries  make  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  names  of  sovereigns, 
which  are  usually  given  in  English. 

5.  On  author  cards  titles  should  be  brief,  and 
the  author's  name  and  bibliographical  details 
of  edition,  imprint,  etc.,  should  be  given  in  full. 
On  subject  cards  the  title  should  be  fuller  and 
descriptive,  but  the  author's  name  maybe  given 
with  initials  only,  and   most  bibliographical  de- 
tails may  be  omitted. 

6.  In  transcribing  titles  the  words  and  spell- 
ing of  the  title-page  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  any  addition  or  deviation  being  plainly  indi- 
cated by  brackets.     Punctuation  and  capitaliza- 
tion need  not  follow  the  title-page,  except  in  the 
case  of  incunabula. 

7.  Among  the  smaller  points  on  which  sub- 
stantial unanimity  exists  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  : 

a.  Names  with  prefixes,    English  and  French 
surnames  beginning  with  a  prefix  (except  the 
French  de  and  d')  under  the  prefix,  all  other 
cases  under  the  word  following. 

b.  Compound  names.     In  English  under  the 
last   part,    in    foreign    languages   under   the 
first. 

c.  Capitals,      No  absolute    uniformity,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  diminish   their  use  as  far 
as  possible. 

d.  Numerals.     In   general  use  the  Arabic 
rather  than  the  Roman  forms. 

e.  Periodicals.     Enter  under  the  first  word 
(not  an  article).     When  published  by  a  society 
refer  from  the  name  of  the  society;  but  if  the 
periodical  bears  the  name  of  Bulletin,  Pro- 
ceedings, Journal,  etc.,  etc.,  enter  under  the 
society  as  the  author. 

f.  Names  beginning  with  Me  or  St.     Alpha- 
betize as  if  spelled  out.     Mac  or  Saint.     The 
other  practice  is  often  followed  in  directories. 

g.  Reports  of  trials.      Crown  and  criminal 
cases  under  the  defendant  ;  civil  cases  under 
the  plaintiff  ;  marine  cases  under  the  ship. 

B.  —  POINTS   UPON   WHICH  OPINION  IS   DIVIDED. 

The  answers  to  the  circular  in  regard  to  cata- 
logs sent  out  for  the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  have 
furnished  the  statistics  given  below  in  regard  to 
some  points.  These  answers  were  from  191 
libraries.  I  propose  to  supplement  them  by 
submitting  more  detailed  questions  in  regard  to 
all  the  points  mentioned  below,  to  50  or  75 
selected  libraries,  and  to  indicate  on  the  tabu- 
lated results  the  libraries  following  each  meth- 


od. I  also  want  to  ascertain  not  only  what  is 
the  existing  usage  (frequently  the  result  of 
measures  adopted  long  ago),  but  what  is  the 
present  opinion  of  the  librarian  in  regard  to 
each  point. 

1.  The  kind  of  catalog.     3  libraries  report  no 
card  catalog,  6  an  author  catalog  only,  and  15 
an  author-and-title  only.    89  report  a  dictionary 
catalog,    in   several   cases   with   some  form  of 
classed   catalog   in   addition.      In   8   cases  the 
author  alphabet  is  separated  from  the  subject 
alphabet.     57  report  some  form  of  "  author  and 
classed  "  catalog,  and  5  have  a  classed  catalog 
only.    Of  these  62,  15  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  replies  use  the  Decimal  classification. 
24   report  a   combined   catalog,   but   precisely 
what  is  meant  is  not  evident. 

2.  Two  catalogs,  one  for  public  the  other  for 
official  use.     35  libraries  report  that  they  have 
two  catalogs,  139  that  they  have  only  one,  this 
one  being  usually  but  not  always  for  public  use. 
17   make   no   report,  and  should   no   doubt  be 
added  to  the  139,  making  156. 

3.  Printed  catalogs.     86  libraries  make  no  re- 
port, and  presumably  have  no  printed  catalogs. 
62  have  a  complete  printed  catalog,  23  have  only 
finding-lists  or  some  other  form  of  abbreviated 
or  partial  catalog,  and  31  publish  lists  of  acces- 
sions from  time  to  time,  forming  in  some  cases 
supplements  to  a  printed   catalog.     Of   the  62 
libraries   with    printed   catalogs,   6   have    also 
finding-lists  and  13  publish  bulletins. 

4.  Handwriting.     32  libraries  use  a  disjoined 
hand;  51  employ  typewriters  for  making  cards; 
131  (including  those  libraries  that  make  no  re- 
port on  this  point)  use  a  joined  hand. 

5.  Typewriters.     40  libraries   use   the   Ham- 
mond machine,  and  all  but  8  find  it  satisfactory. 
Others  use  the  Remington,  the  Smith  Premier, 
the  Hall,  the  Boston,  the  Columbia  Bar-Lock, 
and   the    Caligraph.      3   libraries  —  Columbia, 
Harvard,  and  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  —  con- 
sider the   typewriter   distinctly   unsatisfactory 
for  cards. 

6.  Catalog  rules.      85   libraries   use   Cutter's 
rules   with    or   without    modification ;    16    use 
Cutter's  and  some  other  ;  36  use  the  Library 
School  or  Columbia  rules  ;  10  use  these  in  com- 
bination with  some  other  system  ;  9  follow  the 
A.   L.  A.;  3  Linderfelt's  ;  and   2  Jewett's.     39 
make  no  report,  or  else  say  that  they  follow  no 
system  of  rules. 

7.  Catalog  details.     I  note  here  a  number  of 
points   in    regard    to    which    well-established 
usages  exist  but  no  single  uniform  usage. 
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a.  Enter  of  pseudonymous  works  (i)  under 
the   real   name   when   known,  (2)  under  the 
pseudonym  in  general. 

b.  Entry   of  anonymous   works   (r)   under 
first  word,  or  (2)  under  prominent  word. 

e.  Entry  of  noblemen  (i)  under  title,  or  (2) 
under  family  name. 

d.  Entry  of  societies  (i)  under  first  word  of 
title,  or  (2)  under  name  of  place. 

e.  Entry   of  series   (i)   under   title,   or   (2) 
under  editor. 

f.  Names  of  sovereigns  (i)  in  English,  or  (2) 
in  vernacular. 

,?•.  Names  of  cities  (in  headings)  (i)  in  Eng- 
glish  form,  when  well  established,  or  (2) 
always  in  vernacular  form. 

//.  Alphabetical  arrangement :  the  umlaut 
in  German  words  (i)  disregarded,  or  (2) 
treated  as  an  f. 

i.  Size  of  books  :  expressed  (i)  by  fold- 
symbol,  16",  8°,  4°,  etc.,  or  (2)  by  letter,  S,  O, 
Q,  etc.,  or  (3)  by  actual  measurement,  or  (4) 
omitted  altogether.  Out  of  IQI  libraries,  36 


use  the  fold-symbol  ;  76  the  letter  ;  25  the 
actual  size;  7  omit  it;  and  49  make  no  re- 
port. 

j.  Size  of  cards,  (i)  the  postal-card  size,  (2) 
a  smaller  size. 

I  mention  two  other  questions  which  deserve 
careful  consideration,  and  which  might  perhaps 
be  definitely  settled,  though  they  have  not  as 
yet  had  much  discussion. 

Full  names.  Should  the  names  of  authors  be 
given  in  the  fullest  form  in  which  they  can  be 
found  in  biographical  dictionaries  and  other 
books  of  reference,  or  should  they  be  given  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  which  the  authors 
themselves  use  on  their  title-pages? 
Modification  of  the  Dictionary  Catalog. 
Should  the  model  of  the  Dictionary  Catalog 
which  has  been  set  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
(to  take  an  early  and  well-known  example)  be 
adhered  to.  or  is  it  better  to  group  local  scien- 
tific and  artistic  works  under  the  name  of  the 
science  or  art  rather  than  under  the  name  of  the 
place  ? 


CLASSIFICATION. 
By  HORACE  KEPHART,  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library. 


IN  order  to  learn  how  far  our  librarians  agree 
as  to  methods  of  arranging  books  on  the  shelves, 
a  circular  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  all  American 
libraries  of  25,000  volumes  and  upwards.  Re- 
plies were  received  from  123  out  of  180  libraries, 
including  nearly  all  of  the  more  important  ones. 
The  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  American  librarians  are  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  classifying  books  on  the  shelves  in 
the  order  of  subjects  treated. 

2.  A  movable  location  is  generally  preferred 
to  fixed  shelf  numbers. 

3.  The  tendency  is  towards  close  classification; 
but  many  librarians  object  to  it. 

4.  Of  the  printed  schemes  that  have  appeared 
within  the  past  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Dewey's  is 
used   more  than  any  other.     Mr.  Cutter's   new 
system  (not   yet   finished)   promises   to   become 
quite  popular.     The  others  are  little  used. 

5.  Most  of  the  older  and  larger  libraries  use 
systems  of  their  own,  and  show  little  inclination 
towards  cooperative  work  in  classifying. 

6.  The   chief  objections  urged   against    such 
systems  as  the  Dewey,  Cutter,  etc.,  are  that  the 
classification  is  too  arbitrary,  and  that  the  no- 
tation is  too  complicated  or  too  long. 

The   essence  of  the  classification  problem  at 
present  seems  to  be  this  : 


How  far  is  uniformity  of  method  desirable, 
and  how  far  is  it  practicable  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  system  cannot  be 
used  in  all  kinds  of  libraries. 

Yet  if  we  take  any  two  university  libraries,  for 
example,  or  any  two  free  public  libraries,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  differ  from  each  other  mostly  in 
size  or  in  degree  of  symmetry,  but  not  in  scope, 
nor  in  'the  character  and  wants  of  their  users. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  libraries  of  a  given 
class  might  not  use  the  same  general  method, 
with  mutual  advantage. 

Granting  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  parcel 
out  the  work  of  devising  a  system,  so  that  each 
science  and  art  would  be  subdivided  by  an  ex- 
pert, the  gain  would  be  twofold:  (ist)  each  li- 
brarian would  save  the  time  and  expense  other- 
wise spent  in  devising  a  scheme  of  his  own,  or 
in  patching  up  the  antiquated  one  bequeathed  to 
him;  and  (2d)  a  system  prepared  by  a  body  of 
specialists  would  give  greater  promise  of  per- 
manence and  general  usefulness  than  any  drawn 
up  by  the  average  librarian. 

The  principal  reason  why  such  a  scheme  has 
not  been  undertaken  is  clearly  stated  in  Profes- 
sor De  Morgan's  objection  to  a  classed  catalogue 
that  "it  is  more  difficult  to  use  than  to  make,  being 
one  man's  idea  of  the  subdivision  of  knowledge." 
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No  system  for  classifying  books  in  large  li- 
braries can  give  general  satisfaction  unless  it  be 
based  upon  something  more  durable  than  per- 
sonal taste.  In  order  to  be  reasonably  perma- 
nent and  usable,  the  method  adopted  must  be 
governed  by  some  underlying  principle  of  as- 
sociation which  is  commonly  accepted  by  stu- 
dents in  the  different  departments  of  knowledge. 
The  question  as  to  whether  a  uniform  system  of 
classification  may  be  practicable  for  a  given 
class  of  libraries,  resolves  itself  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  method  can  be  found  which  will 
be  scientific  rather  than  arbitrary. 

The  favorite  method  of  classification  in  the 
sciences  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  development, 
the  progressive  order  being  that  of  dependence, 
increasing  complexity,  and  concreteness.  This 
is  the  "natural  order"  recognized  by  all  those 
who  cultivate  the  exact  sciences,  and  by  the 
philologist,  the  historian,  and  the  sociologist  as 
well.  It  is  applicable  to  any  class  of  objects  or 
of  phenomena.  There  is  no  other  rule  of  clas- 
sification, of  universal  scope,  which  is  so  com- 
monly understood  and  so  easily  applied. 

But  it  is  objected  that  no  logical  classification 
of  books  is  possible,  owing  to  these  two  facts: 

1.  The  same  book  may  treat  successively  of 
many  different  things.    That  is  to  say,  it  may 
be  of  composite  structure,  or  even  a  conglomer- 
ate. 

2.  A  book  may  discuss  a  problem  involving 
many   entirely  diverse   principles  and  branches 
of  knowledge.     Consequently   our   classes   will 
necessarily  overlap,  and  the  boundary  lines  be- 
tween them  will  be  shadowy. 

But  precisely  the  same  difficulties  arise  when 
we  attempt  to  classify  anything  else  whatsoever. 
There  may  be  as  many  different  classifications 
of  a  thing  as  it  has  characteristics  which  may  be 
measured  against  those  of  other  things,  and 
these  various  classifications  may  be  equally  logi- 
cal, equally  scientific.  Three  dimensions  of 
space  would  not  suffice  to  show  for  any  one 
thing  in  nature  all  of  the  relationships  that  it 
bears  to  other  things.  Nothing  of  this  sort  has 
been  attempted  in  any  science,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
criticise  a  classification  of  books  on  the  ground 
that  it  does  not  bring  all  correlatives  together. 
When  we  come  to  conglomerates,  such  as  a  vol- 
ume of  essays  or  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  melan- 
choly," we  must  classify  them  just  as  a  geologist 
classifies  the  conglomerate  rocks,  by  form  or 
locality,  rather  than  by  composition  or  structure. 
There  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 


The  boundary  lines  between  our  classes  will 
often  be  vague  and  shadowy.  But  so  they  are 
in  any  classification.  We  do  not  even  know 
where  plant  life  stops  and  animal  life  begins  ; 
yet  that  does  not  prevent  our  having  a  science  of 
botany  and  another  of  zoology. 

The  object  of  a  classification  is  to  bring  to- 
gether things  which  are  like  and  to  separate 
things  which  are  unlike.  It  is  as  easy  to  bring 
together  books  of  similar  scope  as  to  bring  to- 
gether plants  of  similar  type.  If  different  types 
of  plants  can  be  arranged  in  a  system  which  will 
show  their  relative  development,  so  can  the  liter- 
ature of  plants  be  arranged  with  scientific  meth- 
od, and  so  can  all  literature. 

The  scientific  method  has  its  limitations;  but  it 
may  be  applied  in  classifying  the  subjects  of 
which  books  treat,  and  consequently  in  classify- 
ing the  books  themselves.  By  adopting  it  as  a 
guiding  principle  libraries  of  a  given  class  might 
produce,  by  co-operation,  a  system  suited  to  their 
needs,  which  would  grow  like  a  living  organism, 
adapting  itself  readily  to  the  changes  demanded 
by  advancing  knowledge. 

The  extent  to  which  subdivision  of  classes 
should  be  carried  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
particular  subject,  as  well  as  upon  the  size  of  the 
library  and  its  probable  rate  or  symmetry  of 
growth.  The  advantage  of  classifying  each 
book  under  its  most  specific  subject,  from  the 
start,  lies  first  in  the  greater  permanence  of  the 
book's  number.  Close  classification  saves  time 
and  energy  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in 
mere  physical  drudgery.  In  circulating  libraries 
with  a  large  attendance  much  time  is  wasted  in 
learning  what  books  on  a  subject  are  now  on  the 
shelves,  unless  the  classification  be  close.  Close 
classification  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  personal  aid  rendered  to  readers  by 
the  library  staff.  It  is  not  intended  to  supplant 
subject  catalogs  or  bibliographies.  It  may  be 
pushed  to  excess.  Needless  refinement  defeats 
its  own  end.  Broad  classification  requires  a  little 
less  shelf-room,  but  the  gain  in  this  respect  does 
not  counterbalance  the  advantages  of  classifying 
closely. 

Classification  and  notation  are  two  entirely 
different  things  which  it  is  a  mischievous  error 
to  confound.  The  faults  of  our  more  popular 
systems  of  classification  are  mostly  due  to  their 
being  enslaved  to  their  notations.  No  classifica- 
tion can  be  other  than  arbitrary  if  its  notation 
fetters  its  growth.  Neither  close  classification 
nor  movable  location  is  responsible  for  long  and 
complicated  marks.  These  blemishes  are  due 
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to   an  attempt   at   making    out    of    the    book's 
number : 

(ist)  a  structural  formula, 
and 

(2d)  a  mnemonic  symbol. 

A  structural  formula  (i.e. ,  one  showing  the 
gradation  of  classes  by  giving  a  separate  figure 
or  letter  to  each  stage  of  descent)  must  grow 
more  and  more  complicated  in  proportion  to  the 
complexity  of  the  thing  it  stands  for.  It  is  waste- 
ful because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  relative 
extension  of  classes,  or  of  the  probable  number 
of  books  that  will  accumulate  in  each.  Conse- 
quently we  often  find  that  the  most-used  books 
have  the  longest  or  most  cabalistic  marks.  A 
larger  base  than  that  afforded  by  the  Roman 
alphabet  is  not  advisable,  because  just  as  the 
base  is  increased  does  the  difficulty  of  apply- 
ing it  increase,  and  the  chance  of  error  in  replac- 
ing books  grows  in  the  same  ratio.  A  book 
misplaced  is  a  book  lost. 

Mnemonic  aids  in  a  notation  are  delusive. 
As  soon  as  we  make  a  given  figure  or  letter 
stand  invariably  for  the  same  thing  we  .limit  the 


powers  of  our  notation.  The  only  rational 
mnemonic  aid  is  that  given  by  a  logical  classifica- 
tion. It  is  as  easy  for  a  library  assistant  to 
learn  a  synopsis  of  the  classification  as  it  is  to  learn 
a  table  of  symbols  —  and  far  more  sensible. 

The  object  of  a  notation  is  to  enable  us  to  find 
or  replace  a  book  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Any- 
thing that  interferes  with  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
notation,  everywhere  and  always,  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  classification.  Its  first  virtue 
is  elasticity,  and  the  second  is  simplicity.  The 
first  figure  or  letter  may  stand  for  a  department 
of  the  library,  for  convenience  in  tabulating  sta- 
tistics, etc.,  but  beyond  this  we  should  use  run- 
ning numbers,  with  a  simple  provision  for  inter- 
polations at  any  point  and  to  any  extent.  The 
scheme  of  classification  should  be  drawn  up 
without  any  thought  of  a  notation,  and  numbers 
assigned  to  it  after  it  is  done.  There  is  no 
other  escape  from  long  and  complicated  symbols 
in  libraries  classified  by  subjects.  [In  the  article 
of  which  this  is  a  synopsis  the  returns  from  libra- 
ries are  given  in  full.  There  is  also  appended  a  ref- 
erence-list of  books  and  papers  on  classification.] 


LOAN   SYSTEMS. 
BY  MARY  W.  PLUMMER,  Pratt  Institute  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 


THE  charging  or  loan  system  is  that  part  of  a 
library's  administration  by  which  chiefly  its  com- 
munication with  borrowers  is  carried  on.  The 
word  loan  applies  to  it  because  the  books  are  lent, 
and  the  word  charging  because  every  library,  no 
matter  how  small,  wilh  any  pretence  at  all  at 
having  a  method,  has  some  way  of  keeping  ac- 
count t»f  these  loans. 

The  characteristic  of  a  loan  system  best  ap- 
preciated by  the  public  is  the  speed  with  which  it 
can  receive  and  deliver  books  ;  and  as  a  trifling 
annoyance,  such  as  having  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
for  a  book,  is  sufficient  to  drive  many  persons 
away  from  a  library,  it  behooves  those  who  ad- 
minister the  library  to  take  the  matter  of  speed 
into  consideration  when  planning  their  charging 
system. 

Another  requisite  is  simplicity.  The  more  com- 
plicated the  system  the  greater  the  chance  for 
error. 

The  third  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  less 
the  borrower's  part  in  the  operation  the  better 
he  likes  the  system.  The  library  must  ask  of  him 
only  the  facts  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  to  fill  his  order,  and  if  there  is  any  red  tape 
it  should  be  kept  behind  the  desk. 


On  the  other  hand  a  library,  even  afree  library, 
is  a  business  institution,  and  must  keep  a  record 
of  its  transactions.  It  should  therefore  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  deciding  upon  a  charging  system, 
that  the  public  will  be  patient  and  reasonable  if 
the  library  does  not  impose  upon  it. 

The  library,  if  it  keeps  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  must  know  what  it  is  doing.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  hand  out  books  day  after  day  without 
knowing  or  caring  whether  more  people  are  read- 
ing than  this  time  a  year  ago,  whether  the  best 
books  are  really  called  for,  what  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  reading  community  is,  whether  people 
are  gradually  accumulating  private  collections  of 
books  at  the  library's  expense,  whetherevery  one 
is  getting  an  equal  chance  at  the  popular  books, 
or  where  a  book  is  that  people  keep  calling  for 
and  that  does  not  make  its  appearance  —  and 
a  dozen  other  things  that  will  occur  to  every  li- 
brarian as  things  he  must  know  in  order  to  be 
master  of  the  situation. 

The  charging  system  should,  to  a  great  extent, 
answer  the  question  whether  or  no  the  library 
is  really  of  use  to  the  community,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  it  must  put  the  library  in  possession 
of  certain  statistics.  The  question  is  how  to  get 
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the  statistics  at  the  least  cost  of  time  and 
trouble  to  the  public,  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  labor  and  the  least  risk  of  error  on  the  part 
of  the  library. 

In  1882  the  librarian  of  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Library  sent  to  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  a  list  of 
twenty  questions  which  were  answered  by  the 
charging  system  of  that  library,  and  which  are 
here  copied.  The  questions  in  parentheses  were 
not  included,  but  were  added  in  preparing  this 
paper,  in  order  to  make  these  questions  a  basis 
for  the  examination  of  various  charging  systems. 

f     I.  Is  a  given  book  out  ? 

2.  If  out,  who  has  it  ? 
"  3.  When  did  he  take  it  ? 
•{      4.  When  is  it  to  be  sent  for,  as  overdue  ? 

5.  Has  the  book  ever  been  out  ? 

6.  How  many  times  and  when  has  the  book 
[been  out  ? 

f      7.  How  many  (and  what)  books  were  issued 
on  a  given  day  ? 

7«.  (How  many  and  what  books  are  due  on 
a  given  day  ?) 

8.  How  many  (and  what)  books  in  each  class 
were  issued  on  a  given  day  ? 

9.  How   many  (and  what)  books   are   now 
out,  charged  to  borrowers  ? 

10.  (How  many)  and  what  books  are  at  the 
bindery  ? 

11.  Has    a  certain  book   been  rebound,  and 
when  ? 

12.  What  books  have  been  discarded  ? 

13.  Does  the  circulation  of  a  discarded  book 
warrant  its  being  replaced  ? 

f     14.  Has  a  given  person  a  book  charged  to 
him  ? 

140.  (How  many  books  are  charged  to  him  ? 
146.  (What  books  are  charged  to  him  ?  ) 
15.    How   many    persons  have  now  books 
charged  to  them  ? 
•{      16.  Are  these  the   persons   who   registered 
earliest  or  latest  ? 

17.  How  often  has  a  borrower  made  use  of 
the  library? 

18.  Has  a  person  had  a  given  book  before  ? 

19.  What  has  been  the  character  of  a  per- 
^ son's  reading? 

20.  Is    the    person's  card  still   in   force    and 
used? 

21.  (Has  this  person  a  right  to  draw  books?) 

The  principle  of  the  grouping  given  above 
will  be  readily  understood  to  be  a  roughly  classi- 
fied arrangement  by  book,  date,  and  borrower's 
account. 

Loan  systems  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
four  groups:  ledger  systems,  temporary  slip 
systems,  permanent  slip  or  card  systems,  indi- 
cator systems. 

By  ledger  system  we  now  mean  a  system  in 
which  books  are  used  for  recording  charges.  It 
is  often  taken  for  granted  that  in  using  a  ledger 
the  library  keeps  its  account  only  under  the  bor- 


rower's name;  but  it  is  possible  to  keep  trace  of 
the  books  also,  and  even  to  keep  the  accounts  by 
date. 

The  ledger  account  under  the  borrower  has 
the  borrower's  name  for  a  heading  and  should 
have  a  page  to  itself,  in  order  that  no  two  bor- 
rowers may  have  the  same  folio  number.  The 
call-number  of  the  book  and  the  date  of  issue  are 
noted  in  pencil  in  columns  or  squares  ruled  for 
them,  and  when  the  book  is  returned  the  borrow- 
er's folio  number  is  found  from  the  index  at  the 
back  of  the  ledger,  in  case  he  may  have  forgotten 
it,  and  the  entry  is  either  crossed  off  or  an  entry 
made  of  date  of  return,  which  closes  the  account 
until  another  book  is  drawn.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  this  method  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

Advantages,  i.  The  entries  cannot  be  lost  or 
mislaid.  2.  The  ledger  takes  up  less  space  than 
the  same  information  in  any  other  form  3.  It 
can  be  handled  rapidly.  4.  The  borrower's 
previous  reading  shows  and  may  help  in  making 
selections  for  him  or  prevent  the  second  taking 
of  a  book  by  mistake.  5.  It  is  easy  to  tell  when 
a  borrower's  connection  with  the  library  ceases 
and  how  many  live  accounts  there  are  on  the 
book. 

Disadvantages.  I.  Impossible  to  change  the 
order  of  accounts  to  an  alphabetical  or  any  other 
order,  to  get  at  certain  facts.  2.  Pages  when 
soiled  cannot  be  replaced.  3.  In  the  course  of 
time  an  active  reader  may  have  several  folio 
numbers,  which  would  tend  to  confusion.  4.  But 
one  person  can  use  the  ledger  at  a  time.  5.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  at  the  delinquent  ac- 
counts in  order  to  send  notices. 

Applying  the  test  of  our  21  questions,  we  find 
that  it  answers  easily  14-20,  inclusive,  nearly 
all,  in  fact,  that  apply  to  the  reader,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  can  the  answers  to  1-13  be 
found. 

By  means  of  a  day-book  questions  7  and  8 
may  be  answered  also.  This  gives  the  addition- 
al advantages  that  the  charge  is  very  quickly 
made,  the  posting  being  postponed  to  a  leisure 
moment,  and  that  the  circulation  of  each  day  can 
be  easily  classified,  footed  up,  and  set  down. 
This  book,  like  the  ledger,  can  be  used  by  only 
one  person  at  a  time,  and  it  cannot  be  used  for 
discharging  debts  unless  the  date  be  given  as  a 
key. 

In  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  1883  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  method  used  by  many  Cana- 
dian libraries,  notably  those  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  in  which  two  ledgers  figure,  the  one 
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arranged  by  readers'  accounts,  the  other  by  call- 
numbers  for  the  books,  making  book  accounts. 
A  day-book  is  used  with  this  system  for  the 
sake  of  speedy  charging. 

To  the  borrower  the  day-book  charge  is  very 
likely  to  be  satisfactory.  He  has  only  to  give 
the  call-number  of  the  book  wanted  and  his 
name.  The  charge  is  dashed  down  and  he  does 
not  need  to  wait.  When  he  returns  the  book 
his  name  or  folio  number  refers  to  the  charge, 
it  is  crossed  off  or  the  date  of  return  jotted 
down  opposite  it,  and  that  is  all. 

The  inflexibility  of  the  ledger  system  could 
not  fail  to  be  felt,  and  it  has  been  superseded  in 
many  libraries  by  the  temporary  slip  system,  of 
which  another  great  advantage  is  that  more  than 
one  person  at  a  time  can  be  engaged  in  charging 
and  discharging  books.  The  slips  may  be  used 
exactly  as  the  ledger  pages  are  used,  to  keep  an 
account  with  the  reader,  the  difference  in  that 
case  being  that  the  ledger  is  a  permanent  and 
the  slip  a  temporary  record.  The  slip  may  be 
written  out  by  the  borrower,  in  which  case  it 
serves  as  a  receipt, or  by  the  assistant  for  the  sake 
of  greater  speed.  It  is  usually  required  that  the 
borrower's  name  or  number,  the  call-number  of 
the  book  (or  its  author  and  title),  and  the  date,  be 
written.  When  the  book  is  returned  and  fines 
paid,  if  any,  the  slip  may  be  destroyed  or  re- 
turned to  the  borrower.  The  slips  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  tray  or  in  pigeon-holes  in  any  of  3 
ways:  ist,  with  guide  cards  or  blocks  for  each 
day,  making  a  day-book;  2d,  by  borrower's  name 
or  number,  making  an  account  with  the  borrow- 
er; 3d,  by  call-number,  making  an  account  with 
the  book. 

The  first  arrangement  has  the  advantages  of 
the  regular  day-book  as  to  speed,  provided  that 
all  that  is  written  on  the  slip  be  the  borrower's 
name  or  number  and  the  call-number.  The  slip 
is  then  dropped  into  the  tray  in  the  proper  date 
division.  The  disadvantage  is  that  without  re- 
membering the  date  a  charge  cannot  be  can- 
celled. The  questions  answered  would  then  be 
7-8,  9,  14-20. 

When  the  slips  are  arranged  by  borrower's 
name  or  number  they  represent  the  borrower's 
ledger  with  its  outstanding  accounts  only.  As 
the  slips  are  usually  of  thin  paper  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  have  cardboard  guides,  each  bearing 
a  borrower's  name  or  number,  or  both,  and  when 
the  charge  is  made  the  slip  is  dropped  behind  or 
in  front  of  the  borrower's  card,  and  remains 


there  while  the  book  is  out.  If  the  guides  are 
arranged  by  borrowers'  numbers  there  must  be 
an  alphabetical  index  to  the  tray,  as  the  numbers 
are  often  forgotten.  This  system  answers  ques- 
tions 9,  14,  143,  I4b,  15,  16.  The  questions 
17-20,  which  are  answered  by  the  ledger  sys-. 
tern,  cannot  be  solved  by  any  temporary  record. 

The  third  arrangement,  that  of  keeping  the 
slips  in  order  of  the  call-number  of  the  books, 
has  been  seldom  tried,  I  believe,  where  the  slips 
were  for  temporary  use  only.  It  answers  ques- 
tions 1-4,  9.  Any  change  in  the  character  of 
the  circulation  within  a  given  period  would  fail 
to  be  noticed  by  this  system.  Its  main  advan- 
tage lies  in  its  speedy  answer  to  questions  i,  2, 
and  3,  questions  which  are  more  often  asked, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  ;  and  in  its  convenience 
when  it  becomes  time  to  take  the  inventory. 

The  late  librarian  of  Princeton,  Dr.  Vinton, 
suggested  in  vol.  2  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  that 
the  slips,  before  being  sorted  in  their  pigeon- 
holes, be  copied,  in  order  to  make  two  arrange- 
ments possible,  one  by  borrowers  and  one  by 
books.  Whenever  there  is  copying  done 
there  is  an  extra  liability  to  mistakes,  and  the 
writer  suggests  instead  the  use  of  the  registering 
machine  used  by  many  dry-goods  and  notion 
houses  to  make  duplicate  checks  for  goods 
bought.  Both  entries  would  be  in  the  same 
writing,  made  simultaneously,  and  if  one  was 
correct  the  other  would  have  to  be. 

The  eard  system  differs  from  the  slip  system 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  cards,  being  larger 
and  more  durable  than  slips,  may  be  kept  as  a 
permanent  record.  Aside  from  this,  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  limitations,  answer  the  same 
purpose,  and  admit  of  the  same  arrangement  as 
slips. 

With  cards  it  is  advisable  to  have  ruled  col- 
umns to  keep  the  record.  If  the  card  is  a  bor- 
rower's card  the  columns  should  contain  the  call- 
number  and  the  date  of  taking  and  of  return.  If 
it  is  a  book-card  — that  is,  kept  in  order  of  the 
call-numbers  —  the  columns  should  contain  bor- 
rower's number  and  dates.  Some  libraries  show 
the  discharge  of  a  debt  by  stamping  or  punch- 
ing out  the  charge  instead  of  stamping  the  re- 
turn date. 

The  borrower's  tard,  kept  by  the  library, 
answers  questions  14-20  inclusive.  By  keeping 
the  day's  charges  in  a  separate  place  until  the 
end  of  the  day's  circulation,  questions  7  and  8  may 
be  answered.  If  the  single  card  is  a  book-card 
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it  will  answer  questions  1-6,  13,  18,  with  7  and 
8,  if  the  day's  charges  are  kept  apart  and  counted. 
If  the  book-card  is  used  it  may  be  kept  in  a 
pocket  in  the  book  when  the  book  is  in,  or  it 
may  be  placed  in  a  separate  tray  at  the  desk  to 
show  what  books  are  in,  and  save  useless  trips  to 
the  shelves.  Used  in  this  way  it  helps  to  form  a 
card  indicator.  If  the  cards  of  books  out  are 
kept  in  strict  call-number  order,  without  sub- 
arrangement  by  date,  they  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  books  out  and  thus  fulfil  the  same  office. 

The  card  kept  by  date  would  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  slip,  inasmuch  as  the  library  could 
obtain  from  it,  according  to  the  sub-arrangement 
by  book  or  borrower,  a  record  of  the  book's  use 
or  the  borrower's  reading,  though  this  would  be 
obtainable  only  at  a  second  step,  the  date  being 
needed  for  a  key.  In  most  date  systems  it  is 
customary  to  have  the  date  of  taking  written  or 
stamped  somewhere  in  the  book,  either  on  the 
pocket  or  on  a  date-slip  tipped  into  the  book,  to 
avoid  the  risk  that  would  be  run  if  the  fact 
were  left  to  the  memory  of  borrower  or  assistant. 

We  come  now  to  the  two-card  systems,  in 
which  the  cards  are  those  of  the  borrower  and  of 
the  book,  the  latter  kept  usually  in  date  order, 
taking  up  first,  the  system  which  allows  (or 
obliges)  the  borrower  to  carry  his  own  card 
and  present  it.  when  he  wants  a  book.  This 
provision  answers  question  21,  the  presump- 
tion being  that  if  the  borrower  is  not 
the  person  presenting  the  card  he  has  dele- 
gated his  authprity  to  that  person  by  giving 
him  the  card.  A  system  without  any  card 
carried  by  the  borrower  either  causes  the  library 
to  run  the  risk  of  giving  books  to  persons  who 
have  no  right  to  draw  them,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Apprentices'  Library,'  in  New  York  City,  it 
must  require  a  written  order  in  cases  where  a 
book  is  wanted  and  no  book  is  returned  for  ex- 
change, and  compare  the  signature  of  the  order 
with  that  of  the  register.  The  library  with  a 
small  clientele  runs  no  great  risk  in  requiring  no 
card  of  identification,  as  every  borrower  would 
be  apt  to  be  known  at  the  library  ;  but  the  city 
library,  with  its  ever-shifting  body  of  readers, 
must  have  some  method  of  identifying  them,  and 
the  card  is  certainly  the  simplest. 

The  borrower's  card  for  identification  and  the 
same  as  a  part  of  the  charging  system  are  dif- 
ferent things.  For  either  use  the  card  should 
contain  the  borrower's  name,  address,  number, 
and  the  date  of  expiration  of  his  privileges. 


The  two-card  system  most  widely  used  is 
probably  that  in  which  the  borrower's  card  re- 
cords the  call-number  and  date,  and  the  book-card 
the  borrower's  number  and  date.  On  the  return 
of  a  book  the  dating-slip  in  it  and  the  date  on 
the  borrower's  card  should  confirm  each  other, 
the  latter  can  be  marked  with  date  of  re- 
turn and  handed  back,  while  the  book-card  can 
be  easily  found  from  the  book  at  any  conven- 
ient moment,  whether  kept  in  strict  call-number 
or  by  date.  When  found,  the  date  of  return  is 
noted  on  it,  the  card  placed  in  the  pocket  of 
the  card  indicator,  and  the  process  is  complete. 
It  will  be  noted  that  very  little  of  this  has  had  to 
be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  borrower.  The 
question  arises,  Of  what  use  is  the  call-number 
on  the  borrower's  card,  as  it  seems  to  be  un- 
necessary in  the  checking-off  process  ?  It  gives 
a  record  of  the  borrower's  reading,  but  as  he 
carries  it,  that  is  of  no  particular  value  to  the  li- 
brary. It  gives  no  clue  to  the  book,  if  lost,  as 
the  card  is  generally  kept  in  the  pocket  and 
lost  with  the  book.  Some  libraries  dispense 
with  this  record,  therefore,  and  save  the  time  of 
writing.  By  doing  this  the  amount  of  writing 
before  a  book  goes  out  is  reduced  to  the  date  on 
the  borrower's  card,  and  the  borrower's  number 
and  date  on  the  book-card.  The  question  may 
also  be  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  the  date  on  the 
book-card  if  it  is  already  on  the  borrower's  card 
and  in  the  book,  and  the  book-cards  are  kept 
in  date  arrangement  ?  In  answer  to  this, 
the  book-card  is  a  record  kept  by  the  li- 
brary, and  the  time  of  keeping  a  book  is 
often  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  gathering 
of  statistics  and  a  guide  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  a  reader  ;  while  if  a  book-card 
should  get  out  of  its  compartment  by  accident 
there  would  be  no  way  of  finding  its  place  again 
if  it  bore  no  date. 

By  this  system  questions  1-9,  13-14,  17-21 
are  answered.  Questions  10-12  may  be  an- 
swered by  any  system  using  the  book-card,  pro- 
vided the  cards  of  books  sent  to  the  binder  or 
discarded  are  kept  in  separate  compartments  in 
the  charging-tray  by  order  of  their  call-num- 
bers. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  answers  to  questions  14,  17,  19,  20,  and  21, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower  and  liable  at 
any  time  to  be  lost. 

This  system,  with  variations,  is  growing  in 
favor  among  librarians,  and  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  Milwaukee 
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Public  Library,  the  Apprentices'  Library,  of 
New  York  City,  the  library  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  and  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  has  been 
described  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  with  some 
fulness  and  will  be  found  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. 

Of  the  few  card  systems  which  are  in  use  in 
English  libraries,  a  description  of  the  system  of 
the  Bradford  Library  is  given  in  the  Library, 
vol.  3. 

The  dummy  system  is  an  ingenious  one  for  use 
in  libraries  with  a  limited  constituency. 

Each  borrower  has  a  wooden  dummy  with  his 
name  and  number  on  the  outer  edge.  The  sides 
are  covered  with  paper  ruled  in  columns.  When 
a  borrower  wishes  a  book  his  dummy  is  taken 
from  the  alphabetical  or  numerical  arrangement 
in  which  it  is  kept,  the  call-number  and  date  of 
issue  noted  on  it,  and  it  then  takes  the  place  of 
the  book  on  the  shelf.  The  return  of  the  book 
gives  the  call-number,  the  dummy  is  found  and 
the  charge  cancelled,  the  book  returned  to  its 
place,  and  the  dummy  is  ready  for  another  charge 
and  to  take  the  place  of  another  book.  If  there 
is  a  call  for  a  book  not  in  the  dummy  shows 
who  has  it  and  when  it  is  due.  This  answers 
questions  1-4,  9-90,  15,  when  the  borrower  is 
using  a  book,  and  14,  17,  18,  19,  when  he  has  no 
book. 

It  is  said  that  where  the  indicator  is  used  for 
charging,  as  in  many  English  libraries,  the 
same  method  does  not  prevail  in  any  two  libra- 
ries ;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  various 
systems  ;  they  differ  from  American  charging 
systems  chiefly  in  being  perpendicular  instead  of 
horizontal. 

The  indicator  is  a  large,  wooden  frame  con- 


taining small,  oblong  pigeon-holes,  into  which 
are  fitted  blocks  representing  the  books  in  the 
library,  or  certain  classes  of  books.  On  both 
ends  of  the  block  is  printed  the  call-number  of 
the  book,  one  end  having  a  blue  ground,  the 
other  a  red  one. 

By  making  the  red  represent  books  in,  and  the 
blue  books  out,  the  public  can  tell  at  once  if  a 
given  book  can  be  had,  and  need  not  ask  useless 
questions.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor,  there- 
fore, is  greater  than  with  the  card  indicator,  where 
the  assistant  has  to  look  through  the  cards  in 
order  to  say  if  a  book  is  in  —  but  both  devices 
save  unnecessary  journeys  to  the  shelves,  and 
the  card  indicator  occupies  less  space.  The  use 
of  the  block  indicator  is  confined,  so  far,  almost 
entirely  to  British  libraries. 

A  feature  that  exists  in  some  of  the  indicator 
sytems  and  in  many  card  systems  is  the  movable 
date  tray.  The  date  register  of  the  indicator 
has,  for  instance,  n  columns  for  books  not  over- 
due, and  i  extra  column  for  overdue  books,  and 
the  date  tray  has  14  compartments  for  the  former 
and  i  for  the  latter.  These  trays  move  from 
right  to  left.  As  to-day's  circulation  becomes 
yesterday's,  its  tray  is  moved  orie  space  to  the 
left,  while  the  fourteenth  tray  shows  that  all 
cards  left  in  it  represent  books  one  day  overdue. 
These  are  removed  to  the  tray  for  delinquents, 
leaving  the  empty  tray  to  be  used  for  the  day's 
circulation. 

For  a  brief  historical  treatment  of  charging 
systems  and  the.statistics  of  their  use  by  libraries 
in  the  U.S.,  as  late  as  1889,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  admirable  report  on  the  subject  made  by 
Henry  J.  Carr.to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  printed  in  its  Proceedings  for  1889. 


BINDING  AND  REPAIR. 


BY  D.  V.  R.  JOHNSTON,  New  York  State  Library. 


THE  value  of  the  study  of  binding  is  to  pro- 
tect one's  self  from  fraud  and  to  get  the  best 
binding  for  the  purposes  and  uses  of  different 
kinds  of  books.  Good  work  should  be,  not 
extravagant,  which  is  wasteful,  or  cheap,  which 
is  much  more  so.  Good  work  is  an  insurance 
against  rebinding.  Readers  take  better  care 
of  well-bound  books. 

Cost  of  binding  is  cost  of  labor  plus  cost  of 
material.  Labor  is  always  the  larger  item.  If 


the  material  is  not  well  chosen  the  labor  is  lost 
with  it.  A  book  rebound  often  is  injured.  The 
mportance  of  the  study  of  materials. 

Different  leathers  in  ordinary  use.  The  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each.  Approxi- 
mate cost  per  skin,  square  foot,  and  per  volume 
(half  bound  8°). 

The  use  and  advantages  of  buckram,  duck, 
and  muslin.  Cost  of  each.  The  use  of  half 
cloth  binding.  Other  binding  materials.  Choice 
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of  colors  and  shades.  Which  gives  the  best 
wear.  Use  of  color  schemes.  Their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages. 

Covers  and  advertising  leaves.  The  value  of 
preserving.  Extra  cost  of  so  doing.  When  to 
do  and  when  not. 

Sewing.  Advantage  of  raised  bands  and 
tapes.  Their  extra  cost.  When  it  is  well  to 
have  done.  Number  of  bands,  kind  of  thread, 
and  character  of  stitch  to  use.  Mounting  and 
guarding  maps  and  plates.  Cost  and  advan- 
tage ;  when  and  how  to  do  it.  Corners  ;  vel- 
lum and  leather. 

Backing.  Tight  back  vs.  loose  back.  Advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each.  False  raised 


bands.  The  folly  of  using.  Finishing  tops  and 
edges.  Cost  of  different  methods.  Purpose 
sought  and  how  accomplished. 

Finishing  and  lettering.  Waste  of  unneces- 
sary finishing.  Cost  of  lettering.  What  we 
should  include  and  what  exclude  from  the  title. 
Use  of  upper  and  lower  case  type,  numerals, 
and  punctuation.  What  is  best  to  put  in  each 
panel.  The  use  of  cloth  and  paper  sides.  Their 
relative  cost  and  durability.  Cost  of  binding  in 
America.  Impossibility  of  obtaining  figures  of 
value.  Extreme  cost  as  reported.  Estimated 
cost  derived  from  experience.  European  bind- 
ing. Its  cost  and  character.  Library  binderies. 
When  they  can  be  run  to  an  advantage. 


PROPRIETARY  LIBRARIES  AND   THEIR  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

BY  C:  A.  CUTTER. 


BY  a  "proprietary  library"  is  here  meant  one 
that  is  owned  in  shares  by  a  limited  number  of 
stockholders,  the  association  having  been  formed 
for  the  sake  of  creating  a  general  library.  This 
excludes  Odd  Fellows'  Libraries,  Social  Law  Li- 
braries, Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Li- 
braries, which  are  merely  adjuncts  to  an  asso- 
ciation, and  libraries  formed  for  the  special 
study  of  their  own  branch  of  knowledge  by 
scientific  bodies,  which  can  conveniently  be 
called  Society  Libraries.  Here  and  there  you 
may  find  one,  like  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  in 
which  the  library  was  not  the  main  object  of  the 
foundation,  but  has  gradually  absorbed  all' the 
life  of  the  institution,  which  is  now  kept  up 
solely  or  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  books. 
These  are  properly  included. 

In  this  country  the  Proprietary  Library  was 
the  parent  of  the  Public  Library,  and  as  is  said 
to  be  the  custom  among  some  savage  tribes 
the  son  when  grown  up  has  devoured  his  fa- 
ther. 

Our  ancestors  organized  library  societies  in 
which  the  shares  ranged  from  $5  to  $300,  and 
the  annual  dues  for  the  borrowing  of  books 
from  $i  to  $5.  The  Redwood  was  the  first,  in 
1730  ;  Franklin's  foundation  at  Philadelphia  was 
the  most  noted. 

In  all  the  laws  previous  to  1849  where  the 
term  "public  library"  is  used  proprietary  li- 
braries and  society  libraries  are  meant  ;  there 
were  no  others.  They  spread  over  the  country 


rapidly,  considering  its  sparse  population  and 
its  poverty.  Of  those  which  in  1875  numbered 
10,000  volumes  5  were  established  in  the  last 
century,  10  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  and 
1 8  in  the  second  quarter.  Then  our  Slate 
laws  for  the  maintenance  of  libraries  by  taxation 
began  to  be  passed  ;  but  the  service  which  pro- 
prietary libraries  could  render  was  by  no 
means  over,  and  the  new  libraries  of  that  kind 
founded  between  1850  and  1875  would  not  com- 
pare unfavorably  in  number  with  those  of  the 
previous  quarters. 

In  the  second  period,  after  the  public  library 
is  established,  a  very  different  fate  awaits  the 
proprietary  library  according  as  it  is  endowed 
or  not  endowed.  If  it  is  endowed  the  two 
become  friendly  rivals,  dividing  the  work  of  sup- 
plying the  book  needs  of  the  city.  The  public 
library  at  first  aims  to  provide  chiefly  for  the 
uneducated  and  the  partly  educated.  It  is 
crowded  and  unpleasant  to  frequent.  The  pro- 
prietary library  is  able  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  special  studies  of  the  scholars  among  its  pro- 
prietors, it  can  give  them  more  personal  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  for  other  reasons  more  agreeable 
to  the  fastidious.  Neither  has  any  motive  to 
wish  ill  to  the  other,  or  in  any  way  to  op- 
pose it.  In  a  poor  city  it  would  not  be  hard 
for  a  public  library  to  "freeze  out"  an  unen- 
dowed proprietary  library.  It  has  only  to  offer 
a  larger  supply  of  equally  good  books  ;  to  be 
cordial  and  obliging  to  every  one;  to  have  long 
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hours  and  comfortable  reading-rooms  ;  to  admit 
a  selected  number  of  scholars  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  shelves.  If  it  does  these  things  its  com- 
petitor will  soon  find  itself  with  empty  rooms 
and  an  empty  treasury. 

The  main  advantage  of  a  proprietary  over  a  pub- 
lic library  is  that  it  can  grant  to  its  shareholders 
absolutely  free  access  to  the  shelves.  To  a  stu- 
dent and  a  book-lover  this  alone  is  well  worth  the 
price  of  admission. 

But  some  losses  should  be  expected  and  con- 
sidered as  the  price  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
pay  for  the  immense  advantage  of  the  privilege  ; 
the  most  valuable  books  should  not  be  so  freely 
accessible;  and  where  objection  is  made  it  should 
be  clearly  explained  that  the  choice  is  not  be- 
tween the  browsing  of  all  and  the  browsing  of 
some,  but  between  the  exclusion  of  all  and  the 
admission  of  some. 

What  then  is  the  role  of  the  proprietary  library 


in  the  future?  Has  it  any  work  to  do  in  the 
library  scheme  ?  The  sketch  which  has  been 
given  of  its  history  shows  that  it  has.  In  States 
without  a  library  law  it  must  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  do  the  work  of  the  free  library.  It  must 
supply  reading  to  at  least  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  can  afford  to  pay  for  reading  ; 
it  must  kindle  the  desire  in  as  many  others  as 
possible  ;  it  must  make  all  those  local  collections 
which  a  town  library  ought  to  make  ;  it  must 
attract  to  itself  gifts  and  legacies  so  as  to  be 
ready,  when  the  State  finally  passes  a  library 
law,  to  serve  either  as  a  nucleus  or  a  succursal  to 
the  public  library. 

The  proprietary  library  performs  some  of  the 
work  of  a  branch  of  the  city  library  without  cost- 
ing the  city  anything.  And  each  library  gives 
the  other  that  gentle  stimulus  to  the  performance 
of  good  work  which  only  the  presence  of  a  com- 
petitor can  supply.  < 


AIDS  TO  LIBRARY  PROGRESS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD,  Librarian  of  Congress. 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  opinions  of  librarians 
or  of  the  public  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  service 
rendered  to  libraries  by  our  government,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  it  has  been  enough  to  call  for 
worthy  recognition  at  our  hands.  While  it  can 
by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  the  government 
has  been  consistently  liberal,  it  would  be  equally 
untrue  to  assert  that  it  has  been  consistently 
niggardly. 

I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  postulate 
that  this  government  of  the  people  owes  to  the 
libraries  of  the  country  all  the  aids  which  a  due 
regard  for  constitutional  limitations  will  allow. 
Su  :h  aids  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  li- 
braries at  the  seat  of  government,  which  may 
seem  to  be  more  peculiarly  within  its  care. 
The  most  obvious  and  practically  useful  means 
of  extending  such  aids  is  a  wider  and  more  com- 
plete distribution  of  all  books  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  This  method,  being 
but  a  simple  extension,  in  the  interest  of  public 
intelligence,  of  legislation  already  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  upon  the  statute-book,  ought 
also  to  be  more  free  from  cavil  and  objection 
than  any  other.  A  thoroughly-digested  system 
of  such  enlarged  distribution  has  been  often  put 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  through  the 


aid  of  this  association,  and  just  as  often  has  been 
rejected,  or  has  failed  in  one  or  other  house  of 
Congress.  The  reasons  of  these  repeated  fail- 
ures, complex  as  they  are,  have  been  fully  treated 
by  the  members  of  committees  in  charge  of  this 
subject. 

In  this  summary  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  aid  of  libraries,  details  cannot  be  given. 
These  are  summed  up,  in  actual  facts  and  figures, 
in  the  complete  and  fuller  article.  But  I  may 
properly  mention  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
contributions  which  have  been  made  to  public 
libraries  through  the  agency  of  Congress,  in  the 
form  of  publications  not  emanating  from  any 
department  or  bureau  of  the  government,  and 
hence  not  constituting  documents  entering  into 
the  ordinary  channels  of  distribution.  By  far  the 
most  costly  and  extensive  publication  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  government  was  the  "  Narrative 
and  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition  Round  the  World  in  1838- 
1842,"  under  command  of  Captain  Charles 
VVilkes. 

Among  other  notable  contributions  of  special 
value  to  libraries  have  been  Force's  "  American 
Archives,  or  Documentary  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,"  the  publication  of  which  ex-* 
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tended  to  nine  volumes  in  folio  (1837-53); 
"  The  American  State  Papers,"  38  volumes,  folio 
(1832-6),  a  republication  of  important  govern- 
ment and  Congressional  reports  and  docu- 
ments, from  1789  to  about  1837;  Commodore 
Perry's  "  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Expe- 
dition to  Japan,"  3  vols.,  quarto  (1856)  ;  "The 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  9  vols.  (1853), 
300  sets  of  which  went  to  libraries  and  institu- 
tions of  learning  ;  "  The  Madison  Papers,"  3  vols. 
(i84o),and  his  "  Writings,"  in  4  vols.  (1865);  "  The 
Charters  and  Constitutions  of  the  United  States," 
2  vols.  (1878);  and  the  collection  of  French  doc- 
uments, entitled  "  Decouvertes  et  Etablissemens 
des  Franjais  dans  1'Ouest  et  dans  le  Sud  de 
1'Amerique  septentrionale,  1614- 1754,"  edited 
by  P.  Margry,  and  printed  at  Paris,  in  6  volumes 
(1876-86);  and  the  "Annals  of  Congress,"  or 
debates  and  proceedings  of  that  body  from  1789 
to  1824,42  vols.,  8vo  (1834-36),  of  which  300 
sets  were  distributed  to  libraries  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions. 

Another  service  to  libraries,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  rendered  by  our  government,  and  not  so 
widely  known  as  it  should  be,  is  the  annual  de- 
fraying of  the  cost  of  foreign  exchanges  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  government  has  further  benefited  the  li- 
braries of  the  country  by  printing,  at  its  own 
expense,  for  years  past — (i)  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded 
in  1863.  (2)  the  annual  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  (since  1889)  ;  and  (3) 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, full  of  valuable  scientific  papers.  All  these 
enjoy  such  distribution  to  public  libraries  as  is 
provided  for  regular  Congressional  documents, 
under  existing  laws. 

Another  and  more  direct  aid  to  libraries  by 
Congress  is  to  be  found  in  the  foundation  and 
increase  of  the  various  department  and  bureau 
libraries  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  most 
extensive  of  these  is  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Bureau  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
numbering  104,300  volumes.  The  elaborate 
catalogue  of  this  collection  (the  largest  assem- 
blage of  publications  on  medicine,  surgery,  and 
hygiene  in  the  world)  has  been  printed  wholly 
at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

The  Library  of  the  Patent-Office,  50,000  vol- 
umes, that  of  the  Department  of  Slate,  50,000  vol- 
umes, the  War  Department  Library,  30,000  vol- 
umes, that  of  the  Navy  Department,  24,518  vol 


umes,  the  Treasury  Department  Library,  21,000 
volumes,  the  Law  Library  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  21,500  volumes,  the  Library  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  20,000  volumes,  the 
Interior  Department  Library,  11,500  volumes, 
the  Library  of  the  Post-Office  Department, 
10,000  volumes,  the  Library  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  30,414  volumes,  the  Library  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  12,000  volumes,  the  Library  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  45,000  volumes,  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  4200  volumes, 
the  Library  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory, 
13,000  volumes,  the  Library  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  3600  volumes,  the  Library  of  the  Signal 
Office,  U.  S.  Army,  10,540  volumes,  the  Museum 
of  Hygiene  Library,  Navy  Department,  9938 
volumes,  the  Library  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  7000  volumes,  the  Nautical  Almanac 
Office  Library,  1600  volumes,  the  Library  of  the 
U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office,  3166  volumes,  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Library,  2655  volumes, 
the  Library  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Bureau, 
1800  volumes,  and  the  Library  of  the  Executive 
Mansion,  2000  volumes,  besides  many  minor 
collections  of  books  in  various  bureaus,  have  all 
been  built  up  by  Congressional  appropriations. 

But  the  most  extensive  outlay  for  library 
purposes  by  our  national  government  has  been 
the  establishment  and  constant  increase  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Beginning  with  the  modest 
appropriation  of  $5000  in  1800  "  for  the  purchase 
of  such  books  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  use 
of  Congress  at  the  city  of  Washington,"  the 
Library  grew  very  slowly  for  half  a  century,  till, 
in  1851,  a  fire  in  the  Capitol  consumed  all  but 
20,000  volumes  of  the  collection.  Congress  at 
once  appropriated  $75,000  in  one  sum  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  $72,500  for  rebuilding  the 
interior  in  solid  iron. 

The  wise  and  liberal  provision,  after  years  of 
delay,  for  a  separate  library  building  of  the 
most  ample  dimensions,  of  absolutely  fire-proof 
materials,  and  on  a  plan  combining  utility  and 
beauty  in  a  high  degree,  is  most  creditable  to  the 
ultimate  judgment  and  liberality  of  Congress. 
The  extent  of  accommodation  for  books  will  be 
4  500,000  volumes,  and  the  limitation  of  cos 
$6,000,000,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  paid 
for  the  site,  $585,000.  Three  more  years  wil 
witness  the  completion  of  a  library  edifice  which 
for  capacity,  for  convenience,  for  solidity  of  con- 
struction, and  for  architectural  beauty  promises 
to  be  worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  the  age. 
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FICTION. 
BY  ELLEN  M.  COE,  N.    Y.  Free  Circulating  Library. 


IN  preparation  of  the  paper  "  Fiction  "  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  meeting,  Chicago,  '95,  a  circular 
letter  (accompanied  by  several  lists,  which  with 
the  voting  thereupon  may  be  published  later) 
was  sent  to  75  librarians.  Answers,  statements 
of  opinion  of  great  value,  were  received  from  60. 
These  letters  represented  every  shade  of  opinion, 
from  the  most  radical  to  the  extreme  of  liberal, 
and  it  was  at  first  doubtful  if  the  average  of  a 
majority  large  enough  to  be  authoritative  would 
be  arrived  at,  but,  when  the  tabulation  was  com- 
plete, no  doubt  remained.  The  A.  L.  A., 
voiced  by  the  60,  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound 
as  to  the  necessity  and  duty  of  restricting  the 
provision  for  Fiction  (novels,  strictly  so  speak- 
ing) to  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  the 
best  quality. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  in  full  the  letters 
received,  but  extracts  will  follow  the  table  of 
answers  to  numbered  questions.  The  following 
is  the  circular  sent: 

Having  been  appointed  editor  of  the  chapter 
"Fiction"  for  the  forthcoming  A.  L.  A.  hand- 
book, I  beg  your  assistance. 

Will  you  fill  out  the  enclosed  blanks,  and  also 
answer  by  number  and  as  fully  as  time  will  per- 
mit to  the  following  points  questioned  ? 

1.  Advisability  of  a  check-list  of  novels. 
This  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority 

of  the  A.  L.  A.  may  be  clearly  defined. 

2.  What  per  cent,  of  Fiction  would  you  recom- 
mend for  purchase  in  starting  a  new  library? 

3.  What  per  cent,  of  "  allowance  for  books  " 
would  you  devote  to  the  purchase  of  Fiction  (in- 
cluding   duplicates   and    worn-out  volumes   re- 
placed) ? 

4.  Do  you  publish  separate  "Fiction-lists"? 

5.  Do  you    publish  separate    "  Juvenile    Fic- 
tion-lists "  ? 

6.  Do  you  think  this  advisable? 

7.  Do  you  in  your  general  Fiction-lists  indi- 
cate, and  how,  books  recommended  to  the  young  ? 

8.  Do  you  in  lists   of  books  in  classes  other 
than  Fiction  indicate  those  recommended  to  the 
young  ? 

g.  Do  you  deprecate  the  reading  of  Fiction  to 
the  extent  now  practised  ? 

10.  Do  you  endeavor  to  check  or  restrain  this 
habit  in  your  readers  or  to  direct  specially  their 
reading  into  other  channels? 

11.  Do  you  believe  reading  of   light   Fiction 
leads  to  more  serious  reading  ? 

12.  Do  you  think  the  reading  of  the  public  as 
you  know  it  is  improving  ? 

13.  Will  you  give  me  in  brief  any  opinions  on 
the  "Fiction  question"   not  covered  by  above 
statements  ? 

14.  Will  you  add  (for  use  in  a  bibliographical 
list  now    in   preparation)   titles   of  books,  pam- 


phlets and  magazines  and  newspaper  articles  on 
the  subject  ;  also  a  list  of  addresses  delivered, 
or  papers  read  by  you  bearing  on  the  matter  ? 

1.  Advisability  of  a  check-list  of   novels  (for 
the  use  of  librarians  only,  not  for  publication)? 

38  answers  :  28,  yes  ;  4,  doubtful  ;  6,  no. 

Extracts  :  "  A  great  assistance  ;  "  "  Should  be 
glad  to  have  a  list  to  fall  back  upon  ;"  "  If  in- 
tended as  an  '  Index  expurgatorius  '  of  objection- 
able literature  would  probably  make  the  A.  L. 
A.  a  laughing-stock  among  men  of  letters  and 
men  of  the  world." 

2.  Per    cent,    of    Fiction    in  starting   a   new 
library? 

50  answers  :  average  20  per  cent.  ;  largest  50  ; 
smallest  10. 

Extracts  :  "  Smallest  possible  ;"  "  The  larger 
the  library  the  smaller  the  per  cent,  of  Fiction." 

3.  Per  cent,  of  "allowance  for  books"  to  be 
devoted  to  purchase  of  Fiction  ? 

50  answers  ;  average  15  per  cent.  ;  largest  50 
smallest  10. 

4.  Separate  Fiction-lists  published  ? 

52  answers  :  30,  no  ;  12,  yes  ;  10,  "  best  novels 
only  "  or  "selected  lists  only." 

5.  Separate  Juvenile  Fiction-lists  published? 
42  answers  :  20,  no  ;    12,  yes  ;  10,    "  selected 

lists  only."  Many  librarians  depend  upon  Sar- 
gent's and  other  like  lists.  Several  libraries 
publish  graded  lists  for  schools. 

6.  Do  you  think  this  advisable  ? 

48  answers  :  32,  no  ;  12,  "  if  annotated,  or 
carefully  selected  only." 

Extracts:  "Yes,  if  annotated  —  a  Fiction-list 
without  notes  is  worse  than  none  at  all."  "  No, 
would  increase  the  reading  of  fiction  ;  "  "  Every 
Fiction-list  should  be  accompanied  by  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  '  best  novels  '  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  want  to  read  the  best,  together  with  refer- 
ences to  Boston  and  Philadelphia  lists,  etc.;" 
"Would  be  positively  pernicious." 

7.  Books  recommended  to  the  young  indicated 
in  Fiction  lists  ? 

38  answers  :  13,  yes;  10,  no;  15,  "selected 
lists,"  "Sargent's,"  ''graded  lists,"  "150  best 
juveniles." 

8.  Books  recommended  to  the  young  in  classes 
other  than  fiction  ? 

28  answers  :  12,  no;  13,  yes;  3,  "selected 
lists." 

Extract :  "It  is  our  intention  to  annotate  also 
our  card  catalogue." 
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g.  Deprecate  the  reading  of  fiction  ? 

42  answers:  17,  radical;  21,  conservative  ;  4, 
liberal. 

Extracts:  "Reading  of  poor  fiction,  yes;" 
"  Most  emphatically  ;  "  "I  deprecate  the  extent 
to  which  works  of  the  so-called  realistic  school 
of  novelists  are  read.  Of  pure,  wholesome,  in- 
structive fiction,  I  do  not." 

10.  Endeavor  to  check  or  restrain  this  habit  in 
your  readers  ? 

48  answers  :  20,  no  ;  28,  yes. 

Extracts  :  "By  limiting  fiction  to  standards  ;" 
"  By  obtaining  all  the  best  and  most  attractive 
books  in  other  lines,  by  displaying  these  where 
all  comers  may  examine  them  freely,  and  by 
personal  recommendation  when  opportunity 
offers  ; "  "I  try  to  make  the  notices  of  books 
other  than  fiction  so  interesting  that  readers  will 
be  induced  to  call  for  them  —  I  rarely  notice  fic- 
tion." 

11.  Believe  the  read  ing  of  fiction  leads  to  more 
serious  reading  ? 

45  answers  :  No,  25;  doubtful,  10;  yes,  10. 

Extracts:  "Yes,  in  the  beginner  —  not  in  the 
college  man;  "  "  With  the  young,  perhaps,  yes  — 
with  adults,  no  ;  "  "  No,  most  emphatically." 


12.  Think  the  reading  of  the  public  improving  ? 
33  answers  :  23,  yes  ;  4,  no  ;  6,  doubtful. 

13.  Opinions  ? 

Answers  to  this  would  include  all  the  letters  re- 
ceived, few  of  which  can  be  printed.  If  time 
allows  they  may  be  read  at  the  convention. 

14.  Bibliographical  list  will  be  most  interesting 
and  instructive.     Titles  of  a  few  papers  follow. 

First  meeting  of  A.  L.  A.,  1876.     L.  J.,  v.  i. 

International  Conference,  Lond.,  proceedings. 
L.  J.,  v.  2. 

Papers  read  at  conference  in  Boston.  L.  J., 
v.  4. 

Symposium.      Fiction  in  libraries.      L.  J.,  v. 

15- 

Fiction  in  public  libraries,  by  William  Kite. 
L.  j.,  v.  i,  no.  8.  Also  published  in  pamphlet, 
Phila.,  1880. 

Free  Public  Library  —  its  uses  and  value. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  St.  Louis  Commercial 
Club,  1893. 

Per  cent,  volumes  fiction  in  libraries.  Re- 
sponse from  over  50  libraries  :  average,  24  ; 
lowest  10  ;  highest,  45. 

Per  cent,  issue  of  fiction.  Response  from  over 
50  libraries  :  average  (yearly),  56  ;  lowest,  8  ; 
highest,  80. 

NOTE. — It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  highest 
provision  (45)  is  followed  by  the  highest  use  (80). 


REPORT  ON  READING  OF  THE  YOUNG. 
BY  CAROLINE  M.  HEWINS,  Hartford  (Ct.)  Library  Association. 


146  out  of  160  libraries  have  answered  the  fol- 
lowing questions  : 

r.  Are  your  children's  books  kept  by  them- 
selves? 

2.  Are  they  classified,  and  how  ? 

3.  Have  they  a  separate  card  catalog  or  printed 
finding-list  ? 

4.  Are  they  covered  ? 

5.  Do  you  enforce  rules  with  regard  to  clean 
hands  ? 

6.  Have  you  an  age  limit,  and  if  so,  what  is  it  ? 

7.  Do  you  allow  more  than  one  book  a  week 
on  a  child's  card  ? 

8.  Are  children's  cards  different  in  color  from 
others  ? 

9.  What   authors  are  most   read   by  children 
who  take  books  from  your  library  ? 

10.  What  methods  have  you  of  -directing  their 
reading  ? 

Have  you  a  special  assistant  for  them,  or  are 
they  encouraged  to  consult  the  librarian  and  all 
the  assistants  ? 

11.  Have  you  a  children's  reading-room  ? 


76  reply  to  the  first  question  that  their  chil- 
dren's books  are  kept  by  themselves,  20  that  a 
part,  usually  stories,  are  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  library,  and  50  that  there  is  no  juvenile  di- 
vision. 

3  answer  simply  "  Yes"  to  the  second  ques- 
tion. 24  have  adopted  the  Dewey  system,  in 
two  or  three  cases  with  the  Cutter  author-num- 
bers, and  4  the  Cutter  system  ;  10  arrange  by  au- 
thors, 18  by  subjects,  3  by  authors  and  subjects, 
38  report  methods  of  their  own  or  classification 
like  the  rest  of  the  library,  and  46  do  not  classify 
children's  books  at  all. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question,  5  libraries  re- 
port both,  15  a  card  catalog  for  children,  43  a 
finding-list  for  sale  or  distribution,  and  83  no 
separate  list.  5  of  these,  however,  designate 
children's  books  by  marks  in  the  general  cata- 
logs. Of  the  printed  finding-lists  4  are  Sargent's, 
r  Larned's,  2  Hardy's,  and  2  Miss  James's. 
Copies  of  28  of  these  lists  are  here,  and  may  be 
examined  at  any  time  during  the  conference. 

The  fourth  question  relates  to  covering  books 
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for  children.  82  libraries  do  not  cover  them,  27 
cover  some,  either  those  with  light  bindings  or 
others  that  have  become  soiled  and  worn,  35  cover 
all,  and  2  do  not  report. 

In  reply  to  the  fifth  question  44  libraries  re- 
quire that  children's  hands  shall  be  clean  before 
they  can  take  books  from  the  library,  or  at  least 
when  they  use  books  or  periodicals  in  the  build- 
ing, 46  have  no  such  rules.  Others  try  various 
methods  of  moral  suasion,  including  in  one  in- 
stance a  janitor  who  directs  the  unwashed  to  a 
lavatory,  and  in  another  a  fine  of  a  few  cents  for 
a  second  offence. 

The  sixth  question,  whether  there  is  an  age 
limit  or  not,  brings  various  replies.  36  libraries 
have  none,  5  base  it  on  ability  to  read  or  write; 
one  fixes  it  at  6,  one  at  7,  and  one  at  8.  10 
libraries  allow  a  child  a  card  in  his  own  name  at 
10,  2  at  II,  44  at  12,  6  at  15,  30  at  14,  4  at  15, 
and  6  at  16.  They  qualify  their  statements  in 
many  cases  by  adding  that  children  may  use  the 
cards  of  older  persons,  or  may  have  them  if  they 
bring  a  written  guarantee  from  their  parents,  or 
are  in  certain  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

Question  7  deals  with  the  number  of  books  a 
week  allowed  to  children.  90  libraries  allow 
them  to  change  a  book  every  day;  one  (subscrip- 
tion) gives  them  a  dozen  a  day  if  they  wish. 
15  limit  them  to  2,  and  3  to  3  a  week,  and 
15  to  only  i.  Several  librarians  in  libraries 
where  children  are  allowed  a  book  a  day  express 
their  disapproval  of  the  custom,  and  one  has 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  her  young 
readers  to  take  i  book  in  every  4  from  some 
other  class  than  fiction. 

Question  8  is  a  less  important  one,  whether 
children's  cards  are  of  a  different  color  from 
others.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  cards 
of  adults  and  children  in  118  libraries,  except  in 
case  of  school-cards  in  2.  In  4,  the  color  of 
cards  for  home  use  varies,  and  4  report  other 
distinction,  like  punches  or  different  charging- 
slips.  8  do  not  charge  on  cards,  and  12  do  not 
answer. 

With  regard  to  question  9,  "  What  authors  are 
most  read  by  children  who  take  books  from  your 
library?"  the  lists  vary  so  much  in  length  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  them  in  a 
few  sentences.  Some  libraries  mention  only  2 
or  3  authors,  others  10  times  as  many.  Miss 
Alcott's  name  is  in  more  lists  than  any  other. 
Where  only  2  or  3  authors  are  given,  they 
are  usually  of  the  Alger,  Castlemon,  Finley,  Op- 
tic grade.  These  4  do  not  appear  in  the  reports 


from  34  libraries,  where  Alden,  Ballantyne,  Mrs. 
Burnett,  Susan  Coolidge,  Ellis,  Henty,  Kellogg, 
Lucy  Lillie,  Munroe,  Otis,  Stoddard,  and  various 
fairy  tales  fill  their  places.  7  are  allowing  Alger, 
Castlemon,  Finley,  and  Optic  to  wear  out  without 
being  replaced,  and  soon  find  that  books  of  a 
higher  type  are  just  as  interesting  to  young 
readers. 

Question  10  asks  what  methods  are  used  in 
directing  children's  reading,  and  if  a  special  as- 
sistant is  at  their  service,  or  if  they  are  encour- 
aged to  consult  the  librarian  and  all  the  assist- 
ants. Many  librarians  over-conscientiously  say 
"  No  methods,"  but  at  the  same  lime  acknowl- 
edge the  personal  supervision  and  friendly  inter- 
est that  were  meant  in  the  query.  Only  9  do 
not  report  something  of  this  kind.  5  have,  or 
are  about  to  have,  a  special  assistant,  or  have 
already  opened  a  Bureau  of  Information.  4  say 
that  they  pay  special  attention  to  selecting  the 
best  books,  three  of  the  larger  libraries  have 
open  shelves,  and  2  are  careful  in  the  choice  and 
supervision  of  assistants. 

In  answer  to  question  n,  5  report  special 
reading-rooms,  present  or  prospective,  for  chil- 
dren, 3  more  wish  that  they  had  them,  while 
others  believe  that  the  use  ot  a  room  in  common 
with  older  readers  teaches  them  to  be  courteous 
and  considerate  of  others.  Most  reading-rooms 
are  open  to  children,  who  sometimes  have  a  table 
of  their  own,  but  in  a  few  cases  those  under 
14  are  excluded. 

My  own  opinions  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
questions  are  : 

1.  It  is  easier  for  a  librarian  or  assistant  to 
find  a  book  for  a  child  if  whatever  is  adapted  to 
his  intelligence  on  a  certain  subject  is  kept  by  it- 
self, and  not  with  other  books  which   may  be 
dry,  out  of  date,  or  written  for  a  trained  student 
of  mature  mind. 

2.  It  is  also  easier  to  help  a  child  in  working 
up  a  subject  if  the  books  which  he  can  use  are 
divided    into   classes,    not   all   arranged    alpha- 
betically under  authors. 

3.  A  separate  card  catalog  for  children  often 
relieves  a  crowd  at  the  other  cases.   A  dictionary 
catalog  does  not  help  a  child.     An  author-list, 
divided  into  subjects,  with  notes  and  suggestions 
of  books  for  older  readers  which  are  interesting 
to  children,  can  be  sold  for  a  few  cents  and  gives 
the  pleasure  of  ownership,  besides  many  sugges- 
tions on  books  for  home  and  school  use.     The 
advantage  of  the  card  catalog  is  of  course  that  it 
is  up  to  date,  and  it  should  be  combined  with  the 
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list.  A  boy  not  long  ago  asked  in  a  library  for 
Goethe's  "  Elective  Affinities."  The  loan  clerk, 
thinking  it  beyond  his  years,  said  :  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  "  "  Make  one,"  answered 
he,  and  a  few  questions  drew  from  him  that  ^he 
was  looking  for  a  simple  book  on  electricity, 
which  a  list  for  young  readers  would  have  given 
him.  "  Shut  Your  Mouth,"  a  book  on  throat 
diseases,  is  often  called  for  by  boys,  who  believe 
it  to  be  something  funny. 

4.  The  money  spent  in  paying  for  the  paper 
and  time  used  in  covering  books  is  just  as  well 
employed  in  binding,  and  the  attractive  covers  are 
pleasant  to  look  at. 

5.  The  books  can  be  kept  reasonably  clean  if 
children  are  made  to  understand  that  they  must 
not  be  taken  away,  returned,  or,  if  possible,  read 
with  unwashed  hands.      The  children  of  a  city 
soon  begin  to  understand  this,  if  they  are  spoken 
to  pleasantly  and  sent  away  without  a  book  until 
they  come  back  in  a  fit  state  to  handle  it. 

6.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  read  and  write  he 
should  be  allowed  the  use  of  books.     A  proper 
guarantee   from   parent    or   teacher  should,   of 
course,  be  required. 

7.  A  child   in  school  cannot  read  more  than 
one   story-book  a  week   without  neglecting  his 
work.     If  he  needs  another  book  in  connection 
with  his  studies,  he  should  take  it  on  a  school  or 
teacher's  card. 

8.  It  is  best,  if  a  child  has  only  one  book  a 
week,  for  his  card  to  be  of  a  different  color  from 
others,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  distinguished 
at  the  charging-desk. 

9.  It  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment 
that  children  will  read  good  books  if  they  are  in- 
teresting.     New   libraries  have   the    advantage 
over  old    ones,   that    they  are    not   obliged  to 
struggle  against  a  demand  for  the  boys'  series 
that  were  supplied  in  large  quantities  15  or  20 
years  ago. 

10.  As  soon  as  children  learn  that  in  a  library 
there  are  books  and  people  to  help  them  on  any 
subject,   from    the    care    of  a  sick    rabbit    to  a 
costume  for  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  they 
begin  to  come  and  ask  advice  about  their  reading. 
It  is  a  good  thing  if  some  of  the  library  assist- 
ants are  elder  sisters  in  large  families  who  have 
tumbled  about  among  books,  and  if  some  of  the 
questions  asked  of  applicants  for  library  positions 
relate  to  what  they  would  give  boys  or  girls  to 
read.     If  an  assistant  in  a  large  library  shows  a 
special  fitness  for  work  with  children,  it  is  best 


to  give  it  into  her  charge.     If  all  the  assistants 
like  it,  let  them  have  their  share  of  It. 

ir.  The  question  of  a  children's  reading-room 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  room  for  older  readers, 
and  how  much  it  is  used  by  them  in  the  after- 
noons. Conditions  vary  so  much  in  libraries  that 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  make  a  rule  for  another 
in  this  case. 

SHORT  LIST  OF  BOOKS  AND  ARTICLES   SUGGESTED 
FOR   READING. 

Abbott,  L. ,  ed.   Hints  for  home  reading.    N.  Y. , 

1880.     4  +  147  p. 
Bean,  M.  A.     Evil  in  unlimited  freedom  in  the 

use  of  juvenile  fiction.     L.  J.  4  :  341. 
Brooks,  M.   H.     Sunday-school  libraries.     L.  J. 

4  :  338. 
Burt,  M.  E.     Literary  landmarks.     Bost.,  1889. 

8  +  152  p. 
Fletcher,  W.  I.     Public  libraries  and  the  young. 

In   U.   S.  Report  on  Public  Libraries  in  the 

United  States,  1876,  i  :  412. 
Foster,  W.  E.     How  to  use  the  public  library. 

In  his  Libraries  and  readers.    N.  Y. ,  1883. 
Green,  S.  S.     Personal  relations  between  librari- 
ans and  readers.    L.  j.  i  :  74. 
Sensational  fiction  in  public  libraries.    L. 

J-  4  :  345. 
Hale,  E.  E.,  and  others.  "  Books  that  have  helped 

me."     N.  Y.,  1888. 

How  I  was  educated.     N.  Y.,  1887. 

Hanaway,    E.   S.      Children's   Library  in   New 

York.     L.  j.  12:  158,  185. 
Hardy,  G.  E.    Five  hundred  books  for  the  young. 

N.  Y.,  1892.     6+  94 p. 
Hawthorne,  J.   Literature  for  children.   No.  Am. 

!38  :  383,  also  in  his  Confessions  and  criticisms. 

Bost.,  1887. 
Hewins,  C.   M.     Books  for  the  young.     N.  Y., 

1882. 
Yearly  report  on  boys'  and  girls'  reading, 

1882.     L.  j.  7:  182. 
Home  Libraries  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

L.  j.  16  :  278. 
James,  H.  P.     Yearly  report  on  reading  of  the 

young.     L.  J.  10  :  278. 
Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Commission. 

Reports,  3  v.     Bost.,  1891-93. 
Matthews,    B.   (Arthur  Penn).      Home  library. 

(Appleton's  home  books.)  N.Y.,i883.    154  p. 
Repplier,  A.     What  children  read.     Atlan.  59  : 

23,  also  in  her  Books  and  men.     Bost.,  1888. 
Sargent,  J.  F.     Reading  for  the  young.     Bost., 

1890.     4+  121  p. 
Sargent,  M.      Yearly  report   on  reading  of  the 

young.     L.  J.  14  :  226. 
Scudder,  H.  E.     Childhood  in  English  literature 

and  art.    Atlan.  56  :  369,  471. 
Childhood   in    modern  literature  and  art. 

Atlan.  56 :  751. 
Wells,  K.  G.     Responsibility  of  parents  in  the 

selection   of   reading  for    the    young.     L.   J. 

4  :  325. 

Wiggin,  K.  D.     What  shall  children  read?   Cos- 
mofol.  7  :  355,  also  in  her  Children's  rights. 
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REFERENCE-BOOKS. 


BY  E.  C.  RICHARDSON, 

"  THE  reference-book"  in  current  library  use 
has  three  recognized  meanings  :  i.  The  refer- 
ence-book proper  is  a  book  which  is  to  be  con- 
sulted for  definite  points  of  information  (rather 
than  read  through),  and  is  arranged  with  explicit 
reference  to  ease  in  finding  specific  facts.  2. 
Books  of  reference  are  books  which  are  not 
allowed  to  circulate,  but  kept  "  for  reference 
only."  3.  Reference-books  are  the  books  acces- 
sible to  the  public. 

These  definitions  are  historically  related  in 
the  fact  that  the  reference-book  proper,  on  the 
principles  of  frequency  of  use  and  urgency  of  use, 
and  especially  method  of  use,  needs  to  be  re- 
strained from  circulation  and  as  the  most  promi- 
nent class  of  restrained  books  gives  name  to  all 
books  which  do  not  circulate,  including  those 
restrained  on  account  of  special  value,  and  even 
other  varieties  of  kept  books. 

Again,  from  the  method  of  use,  this  class  of 
books  is  the  most  troublesome,  both  to  user  and 
to  librarian,  if  each  one  must  be  signed  for  and 
given  out,  so  that  it  is  the  first  class  to  compel 
the  placing  of  books  on  shelves  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  thus  gives  name  to  a  class  which  may 
include  many  works  not  strictly  of  reference. 

POINTS  OF  AGREEMENT. 

It  is  agreed  : 

1.  That  a  good  collection  of  reference-books  is 
fundamental  to  (a)  the  proper  accumulation  of  a 
library,  (b)  to  its  effective  use. 

2.  It  is  agreed  also  that  wherever  practicable 
means  should  be  taken  to  train  readers  in  the  use 
of  reference-books.     This  is  done  (a)  by  individ- 
ual assistance  to  readers  (cf.  chapter  by  Foster), 
(£)by  lectures,  as  by  Dr.  Poole(L.  j.  8:  51 -2)  and 
by  various  others,  especially  in  college   libraries 
(cf.  chapters  by  Foster  and  Little),  (c)  by  printed 
guides  to  the  use  of  the  books  (Green  Library  aids, 
the  handbooks  of  various  libraries,  etc.),  (d)  by 
devices  to  induce  the  practical   use  of  the  books 
(e.g.,  Library   questions  and  answers,   L.  J.   3  : 
126,  159). 

3.  That  in  the  wide  latitude  of  conclusions  un- 
der   reference-books  the  following   classes    are 
reference-books   under  all  definitions  :   General 
bibliographies,   general    encyclopaedias,   general 
dictionaries  of   words,  persons,  places  or  things, 
atlases,  and  general  indexes. 

4.  That  copies  of    the  most  used  reference- 
books  with  all  unique  and   excessively  valuable 


Princeton  College  Library. 

books  should   be  restricted  in  circulation  or  re- 
strained altogether. 

The  reasons  which  underlie  the  restriction  of 
books  are  (a)  that  they  will  be  needed  by  others, 
(£)  that  they  will  be  in  danger  of  receiving 
injury,  (c)  that  they  will  be  in  danger  of  doing 
injury. 

5.  That  at  least   a  small  selection  of  the  best 
reference-books  should  be  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

These  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  reference 
department,  and  are  in  general  usage,  par  ex- 
cellence, reference-books. 

6.  That  more  and  better  reference-books  are 
needed  and  that  librarians  have  responsibilities 
in  their  making. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  special  committee 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  on  co-operation  (cf.  chapter  by 
Fletcher  on  indexes).  The  systematic  effort  of 
the  association  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  direct- 
ed to  cooperation  of  many  members  in  single 
works  (Poole  Index,  A.  L.  A.  Indexes). 

This  field  is  by  no  means  filled,  and  one  of  the 
most  practical  objects  for  early  future  work  is  an 
index  to  biography  (cf.  Ford,  L.  J.  17  :  85  -  86)  on 
a  method  which  combines  the  method  of  Poole's 
Index  with  that  of  Phillips'  Diet,  of  Biographical 
Reference.  An  even  larger  field  is  to  be  found 
in  cooperation  by  division  of  labor,  by  which 
each  librarian  takes  some  larger  or  smaller  spe- 
cialty, according  to  his  tools  and  energy,  and 
makes  this  his  life-long  care.  This  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  A.  L.  A.  in  the  principle  of  annual 
reporters  (now  abandoned  in  practice),  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  subdivided  handbook.  To  carry 
it  out  each  cooperator  should  consider  his  sub- 
ject, or  some  subdivision  of  it,  a  perpetual  spe- 
cialty, should  produce  a  monograph  and  keep  it 
up  to  date,  printing  as  publishing  opportunity 
occurs.  As  Mr.  Cutter  is  a  specialist  on  rules 
for  cataloging  and  various  other  things,  Miss 
Sargent  on  books  for  the  young,  others  should 
take  other  subjects  and  be  perpetually  responsible 
for  the  same. 

POINTS  OF  DISAGREEMENT. 

I.  It  is  not  agreed  that  the  loan  of  reference- 
books  shall  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

Some  librarians  are  forbidden  by  terms  of  gift 
and  others  by  their  own  law  to  loan  any  book  or 
any  reference-book  out  of  the  building.  The 
majority,  however,  who  are  free  from  the  bond- 
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age  of  the  law,  though  under  the  law  of  right- 
eousness, make  an  exception  to  the  rule  which 
fulfils  the  spirit  of  the  rule  ;  e.g.,  in  a  library 
which  closes  at  dark  reference-books  may  be 
loaned  one  night  or  less-used  reference-books 
may  be  loaned  on  condition  of  immediate  return 
if  wanted  by  some  one  else.  In  some  libraries 
periodicals  are  regarded  as  books  of  reference, 
and  are  not  loaned  at  all  or  loaned  for  i,  2,  or  3 
days.  The  sensible  principle  seems  to  be  that 
just  as  frequently  used  books  which  are  to  be  read 
through  are  restricted  in  time  to  the  shortest 
time  (say  7  days)  in  which  they  can  be  con- 
veniently read,  so  reference-books  should  be  re- 
stricted to  7,  3,  i,  or  a  fraction,  and  lengthened 
for  special  circumstances. 

On  loan  of  reference-books  cf.  Madan,  Bod- 
leian lending,  Oxf.,  1888;  cf.  L.  j.  6  :  (1881),  226. 

2.  It  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  re- 
stricted books  of  reference. 

Valuable  books  and  immoral  books  are  evi- 
dently not  strictly  "  reference-books,"  and  the 
term  "  kept  books,"  sometimes  applied  to  one  or 
both  of  these,  might  be  a  better  general  term  for 
restricted  books,  valuable  books,  "  Facetiae," 
etc. 

Books  like  periodicals,  restricted  to  i  to  3 
days,  are  more  nearly  reference-books,  but  are 
not  "  for  reference  only,"  nor  yet  kept  books  ; 
therefore,  restricted  books  might  be  used  for  all 
books  loaned  for  less  than  the  regular  time  or  on 
special  conditions  of  deposit,  guarantee,  etc. 

Temporary  reference-books,  or  books  with- 
drawn from  circulation  for  some  special  reason 
for  a  short  time  (e.g.,  college,  school,  and 
literary  societies'  essays  and  debates),  are  strict 
reference-books,  but  are  sometimes  called  "  re- 
served books." 

In  libraries  with  large,  accessible  reference 
department,  text-books,  histories,  etc.,  are  in- 
cluded, which  are  not  strictly,  or  generally,  in 
other  libraries  regarded  as  reference-books,  and 
on  the  other  hand  some  libraries  circulate  little- 
called-for  books  which  (e.g.,  Savage's  "  Book  of 
Genealogy,"  Peel's  "Peerage")  in  others  are 
strictly  reference-books. 

3.  Whether   books  generally   considered   im- 
moral in  tendency  should  be  (a)  circulated  freely, 
(6)  restricted  to  special  application,  (c)  excluded 
from  library  entirely. 

The  chief  discussion  under  this  relates  to  works 
which  have  an  established  place  in  literary  his- 
tory, and  on  this  issue  there  is  substantial 
agreement  that  there  is  at  least  a  minimum 
number  which  should  be  restricted,  but  not  ex- 


cluded. Similarly  on  the  question  of  erotic 
literature,  librarians  agree  in  restriction,  with  a 
strong  vote  for  substantial  exclusion. 

4.  How  far  books  shall  be  accessible  to  the 
public  (Question  of  reference  department  — 
access  to  shelves). 

The  question  is  quite  apart  from  one  of  circu- 
lating or  not  circulating.  The  largest  "  Refer- 
ence libraries"  (e.g.,  the  British  Museum)  have 
"  Reference  departments,"  or  books  placed  at 
the  free  disposition  of  readers  —  a  wheel  within 
a  wheel. 

Again,  the  books  exposed  (e.g.,  once  more, 
the  British  Museum)  are  seldom  confined  to 
technical  reference-books.  They  are  rather  a 
"  miniature  of  the  whole  library,"  the  cream 
(from  the  worker's  standpoint)  of  the  whole  col- 
lection, having  representatives  from  every  class. 
These  are  the  reference-books  in  the  most  general 
usage  of  the  present  day.  The  general  question 
of  the  reference  department  is  therefore  a  much 
broader  one  than  that  of  the  technical,  unques- 
tioned reference-books  which  it  may  contain, 
and  involves  the  whole  problem  of  access  to  the 
shelves. 

The  reference  department,  as  now  constituted, 
is  a  compromise  between  the  ideal  demand  of 
readers  for  universal  access  to  all  the  books,  and 
the  recent  total  denial  of  the  right  of  access, 
which,  beginning  in  a  laudable  spirit  of  exact  or- 
ganization, grew  into  a  spirit  of  red  tape. 

The  demand  for  a  more  general  access  to  the 
shelves  is  being  more  and  more  recognized  as  a 
just  one.  The  practical  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dent (L.  J.  2:62,  12:184,  13:180,  15:20-21) 
or  even  the  general  reader  (L.  j.  15  :  033  -  37)  of 
access  to  and  the  handling  of  his  books  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  although  some  librarians 
have  maintained  the  rather  futile  contention 
that  readers  are  better  and  more  quickly  served 
by  catalog  and  attendant  than  by  aimless  (?) 
wandering  among  the  books.  The  fact  of  advan- 
tage settled,  it  is  with  the  modern  librarian 
merely  a  question  of  "  none,  or  some,  or  all." 
The  "  none "  is  now  eliminated  by  universal 
consent,  and  the  "all"  must  be  also  dropped  by 
libraries  which  have  valuable  books,  leaving  only 
the  question  of  how  many  and  how  —  degree  and 
method  —  questions  of  casuistry. 

The  range  of  this  question  extends  from  a 
small  collection  of  reference-books  to  all  but  a 
few  extra  valuable  or  "  inexpedient "  books,  and 
every  phase  has  its  counterpart  in  actual  usage. 
Some  libraries  give  access  to  none,  others  to  all 
but  valuables.  Some  give  access  to  substantially 
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all  but  fiction,  others  to  none  but  fiction,  and  still 
others  to  various  degrees  between  (e.g.,  to  "  Pat- 
ents and  Fine  Arts." ) 

The  difficulties  in  free  access  to  shelves  are:  i. 
Danger  of  loss  or  mutilation  of  books.  2.  Dan- 
ger of  confusion  through  misplacement  of  books. 
Something  of  both  must  be  counted  on,  and  this 
constitutes  a  difficulty  great  enough  to  make 
access  of  everybody  to  everything  impossible  in 
the  largest  libraries,  though  practicable  in  many 
small  ones.  This  impracticability  of  a  very 
desirable  thing  has  led  to  compromises  and  sub- 
stitutes, the  most  universal  of  which  is  the  refer- 
ence department  having  as  large  a  selection  as 
can  be  managed  of  the  best  working  books  or 
even  the  best  books  for  reading  (a  "library  of 
best  books,"  cf  Larned  in  L.  J.  14  :  127),  and 
having  besides  this  fixed  collection  various 
features  of  a  more  or  less  changing  character, 
such  as  collections  of  books  on  special  topics 
placed  in  reference  department  when  these  sub- 
jects are  specially  inquired  after,  the  "  Seminary 
Library,"  where  special  classes  of  books  are 
gathered  for  special  classes  of  students,  and  now 
quite  commonly,  the  "  Latest  Accessions," 
which,  placed  where  they  can  be  looked  over, 
satisfy  the  most  clamorous  demand  of  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

Another  compromise  or  substitute  is  the  ad- 
mission of  certain  classes  of  users  who  will  re- 
ceive the  greatest  probable  advantage  and  do 
the  least  probable  harm.  Sometimes  this  is 
done  only  when  the  reader  is  accompanied  by  a 
library  attendant,  but  often  it  is  allowed  with 
simple  shelf-permit.  This  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  college  libraries,  where  professors  often 
have  free  access  and  can  grant  permits  to  students. 

The  result  of  endless  discussion  on  the  whole 
subject  is  that  there  is  an  increased  number  of 
libraries  giving  access  to  most  or  some  classes, 
a  great  increase  in  select  reference  departments 
and  increase  of  facilities  for  alcove  use,  and  a 
genuine  disposition  to  grant  the  broadest  prac- 
ticable access. 

Following  are  the  more  interesting  references 
bearing  on  the  question: 

General.  L.  j.  *8  :  241  (Foster)  ;  13  :  35  (Cor- 
nell); *is  :  100;  *ios,  133-4;  **5  :  197-  8,  229 
-231,  296  (Symposium  on  access)  ;  *i6:  268-9 
(Higginson);  *i6  :  297  :  300  (N.  Y.  Lib.  Club); 

1 6  :  C62. 

Discussions.  L.  j.  2  :  275  -  8  (London);  12:447; 
*I3  :  309  (Catskills)  ;  16  :  108-  (San  Francisco); 

17  :  69-70  (Lakewood);  18  :  124  (Minn.  L.  A.). 
Special  Classes.    18  :  189 (English);  5  :  1 80  (stu- 


dents) ;  14  :  127-8  (class-room);  115  :  142-3 
(Seminary)  ;  17  :  86  (College);  **  18  :  116  (Col- 
lege). 

Industrial  Libraries.  (To  be  given  in  full 
paper.) 

5.  Finally  librarians  are  not  agreed  on  methods 
of  administration  of  reference-books.  This,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  cases  where  there  is  lack  of 
agreement  on  account  of  lack  of  comparison. 

The  chief  points  are  :  How  to  protect  from 
loss  and  confusion,  how  to  keep  accurately  lo- 
cated, and  how  to  preserve  statistics. 

A  frequent  method  of  numbering  reference- 
books  is  simply  to  prefix  R.  or  Ref.  to  the  regular 
number.  To  protect  from  loss  or  confusion  the 
fundamental  means  are  frequent  examination 
with  shelf-list  and  conspicuous  numbers  on  out- 
side of  books. 

The  best  discussion  of  methods  for  reference 
department  is  Austin,  L.  j.  18  :  (1893)  181  seq. ;  cf. 
(method  of  recording  use)  L.  j.  1 5  :  (i  890)  221 ,  and 
(arrangement)  L.  j.  5  :(r88o)  180. 

Bibliography  of  reference- books.  Cutter's  Rules 
(Wash.,  1891),  p.  128,  give  a  sufficient  list  of 
best  reference-books  for  cataloging.  Of  refer- 
ence-books for  public  use  the  chief  of  all  lists  is 
the  books  of  reference  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum  (Lond.,  isted.  1871,  3d  ed.  1889). 

This  does  not  answer  the  same  practical  pur- 
pose as  Cutter's,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  books  included,  but  in  the  latest 
edition  the  lists  arranged  like  Dr.  Spofford's  list 
in  the  1876  report  under  various  subjects  make 
an  exceedingly  useful  and  on  the  whole  the  best 
guide  to  reference-books  for  a  large  library. 
Somewhat  neare'r  to  average  need  is  the  list  in 
Wheatley,  How  to  form  a  library  (1887),  pp.  91  - 
129  and  141  -  173. 

To  supplement  these  lists  for  the  most  prac- 
tical uses  consult  the  A.  L.  A.  reports  on  aids 
and  guides  ;  Green,  1882  ;  Foster,  1883  ;  Crunden, 
1886  ;  Lane,  1887  ;  Lane,  1889  ;  Beer,  1890 ;  also 
Green's  Library  Aids,  Lane's  Indexes  to  best  and 
recent  reference  lists  in  the  Harvard  University , 
Bibliographical  Contributions  Nos.  17  and  29, 
and  Carr's  Index  to  recent  reference  lists,  L.  j. 
8  :(i883)  27-  32. 

These  with  Whitney's  List  of  bibliographies  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library  are  the  best  helps  for 
the  average  library,  but  the  larger  libraries  will 
find  the  bibliographies  of  bibliographies  by 
Petzholdt  and  Vallee  primary.  To  keep  lists 
up  to  date  see  bibliographical  departments  of 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  and  the  Centralblatt. 

For  select   lists  Winsor's  Reference-books  in 
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English  (L.  j.  i  :  247  -  9)  is  a  model  of  practical 
method  and  just  discrimination,  now  partly  but 
not  wholly  out  of  date.  Miss  Hewins  (L.  J.  n: 
305  -  8  passim)  indicates  reference-books  for  the 
smallest  libraries.  Later  lists  of  considerable 
help  and  varying  critical  value  are  found  in 


•works  of  Sonnenschein  (Best  books),  Sargant 
(Guide-book  to  books),  and  Acland.  These 
represent  libraries  of  say  50,000, 15,000,  and  2000 
rols.  They  all  give  hints  of  prices.  The  stand- 
ard list  for  a  small  library  at  the  present  day  is 
of  course  the  catalog  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Library. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  READERS. 
BY  W:  E.  FOSTER,  Providence  Public  Library. 


THIS  must  presuppose  : 

1.  A  -well-chosen  collection,  implying  discrimi- 
nation not  only  in  the  original  choice,  but  in  sub- 
sequent "  weeding." 

2.  Effective  marshalling  on  the  shelves,  classifi- 
cation   being    an    effective   means    to   securing 
shortest  access  to  desired  books. 

3.  Forms  of  cataloging  helps.     The   co-opera- 
tive principle  has  proved  serviceable  not  merely 
in  such  instances  as  Poole's  Index  and  the  "  A. 
L.  A.  index,"  but  in   subject  catalogs    like   the 
Brooklyn    catalog,  and  in  various  forms  of  bib- 
liographies,  reference-lists,    reading-lists,    etc., 
prepared  usually  for  the  readers  using  a  single 
library  but  available  in  many  others.     The  ques- 
tion what  shall  be  undertaken  by  each  individual 
library  must  depend  on  a  weighing  of  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  the  card  catalog,  the  printed 
bulletin,  and   also   probably   the  Rudolph  Con- 
tinuous Indexer. 

4.  Architectural  features.      Arrangement    of 
rooms  must  keep  in  view  minimum  time,  space 
and     effort,  and  ideal   lines   of   extension,   and 
combine  compactness  of  storage  with  generous 
special  provision  for  students."  Access  to  shelves 
is   undoubtedly   time  saving   in   small  libraries. 
To   be   so  in  large  libraries,  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary type  should  be  kept  in  view  if  large  funds 
and   generous   space   are    available  ;    yet    even 
otherwise    much    may   be   accomplished,  (i)   by 
placing    the     entire    collection    of    "  reference- 
books "  (dictionaries,  etc.),  on  open  shelves,  in 
the  refeience-room  ;  (2)  and  the  "  new  books," 
on    open   shelves,    in    the    delivery-room  ;    (3) 
placing  certain  departments,  stored  in  the  stack, 
in  as  close   proximity-  to   study-rooms,  etc.,  as 
possible  ;  (4)   issuing   "permits"   to   the  stack 
when  judged  advisable. 

5.  The  personal  element.     Machinery  must  not 
be  neglected,  yet   the  personal  contact   of   the 
reader  with   some  library  officer   is   still   indis- 
pensable.    Where  this  form  of  application   can 
be  concentrated  on   one   officer,  with  no  other 
duties,  as  at  an  "  information  desk,"   the   ideal 


results  are  obtained,  in  directness,  and  in  time- 
saving,  but  this  should  only  be  undertaken  when 
(i)  the  place  is  filled  by  some  one  possessing  ex- 
ceptional qualifications,  (2)  when  careful  provis- 
ion is  made  for  a  scheme  of  substitutes  in  case  of 
absence  ;  (3)  when  printed  blanks  are  supplied  to 
insure  an  inquiry  being  referred  in  every  case  to 
the  officer  most  capable  of  dealing  with  it ;  (4) 
and  when  care  is  taken  that  the  trained  interest 
of  all  the  staff  is  secured,  in  this  melhod  of  as- 
sistance, through  monthly  "  staff  meetings,"  or 
otherwise.  When  the  large  number  of  libraries 
reporting  themselves  as  looking  forward  to 
these  last-namtd  methods  shall  have  been  able 
to  lake  these  steps,  the  usefulness  of  the  libraries 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  will  have  been  many 
times  increased. 

REFERENCES. 

1.  A  -well-chosen  collection. 
Original  choice. 

A.  L.  Proc.,  1892,   p.  18-22;  "The  evalua- 
tion of  literature,"  by  George  lies. 
Weeding  out. 

22d  ann.  rpt.  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library,, 
Quincy,  Mass,  (by  Charles  Francis  Adams) 
1893.  See  same  subject  discussed  in  The  Na- 
tion, 56:210-11  (March  23,1893)  ;  also  in  Justin 
Winsor's  article.  "  The  future  of  local  libraries," 
Atlantic,  71  :  815-18  (June,  1893);  also  L. 
j.  18:108,118-19  (April,  1893);  also  by  Mr. 
Adams,  Col.  Higginson,  Mr.  Green,  and  others, 
Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Library  Club, 
June  12,  1893. 

2.  Effective  marshalling  on  the  shelves. 

W:  E.  Foster's  paper  in  A.  L.  A.  Proc..  1890, 
p.  6-9  ;  "  Classification  from  the  reader's  point 
of  view." 

3.  Forms  of  cataloging  helps. 

Subject  catalogs  and  bibliographies  are  dis- 
cussed by  C:  H.  Hull,  L.  J.  15:  167-71  I  C: 
A.  Cutter,  ibid.,  p.  163-64,  196  ;  W:  E.  Foster, 
1890  Proc.,  p.  7.  Reference-lists  are  discus-sed 
in  G:  lies'  "  Public  libraries  of  to-day,"  N.  Y. 
Tribune.  October  9,  1892  ;  W:  E.  Foster's  "  Li- 
braries and  readers,"  1883. 

4.  Architectural  features. 

The  literature  of  access  to  shelves,  already 
very  voluminous,  can  be  traced  in  the  index  to 
the  successive  volumes  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
(particularly  15  1197 -98,  229-  31  ;  16  1268-  69). 
The  Newberry  Library  plan  is  explained  by  Dr. 
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Poole,  in  1890  Proc.,  p.  107-11.  Compare  his 
"  Construction  of  library  buildings,"  1881  ;  also 
his  "  Remarks  on  library  construction,"  1883. 
On  "  permits"  to  the  stack,  at  Cleveland  and 
Minneapolis,  see  L.  J.  16  : 175  ;  17  :  445  -  47. 
5.  The  personal  element. 


On  the  Information  Desk,  see  L.  J.  16:263, 
271  -  72  ;  18  : 178,  179  ;  i3th,  I4th,  and  isth  rpts. 
Providence  Public  Library. 

On  cautions  and  safeguards,  see  Providence 
Public  Library  I3th  rpt.,  p.  14;  L.  j.  16 : 
295-96,  297-300. 


INDEXING. 
BY  W:  I.  FLETCHER,  Amherst  College  Library. 


1.  DISTINCTION  between  catalogs  and  indexes. 
Catalogs  give  a  key  to  the  separate  books  and 
pamphlets  in  a  library  ;  indexes  guide  the  reader 
to  parts  of  books. 

2.  Different  kinds  of  literary  material  needing 
indexing — periodicals,   essays,   scientific   trans- 
actions, etc. 

3.  Indexing   in    individual    libraries    vs.    co- 
operative indexing.     How  to  secure  the  much- 
needed  index  to  scientific  transactions,  etc. 

4.  Methods  of  making  indexes  ;  standard  lists 


of  subject  headings  vs.  headings  independently 
chosen  ;  inversion  of  titles  ;  self-explanatory  vs. 
arbitrary  references  and  abbreviations  ;  conden- 
sation of  titles  ;  alphabetical  arrangement. 

5.  Four  forms  of  indexes  :  (a)  in  books,  e.g. , 
the  Burr  index  ;  (b)  slips   pasted  on  sheets  ;  (c) 
cards  ;  (d)  Rudolph  indexer.     [Add Linotype?] 

6.  Importance    of    indexing    in    the   future  ; 
enormous  growth  of  literature  demands  thorough 
indexing.     Indexes   in   books  ;    their   need   and 
their  usual  defects. 


SCRAP-BOOKS,  CLIPPINGS,  ETC. 
BY  W:  A.  BARDWELL,  Brooklyn  Library. 


THE  subject  of  scrap-collecting  is  not  a  new 
one.  At  the  second  conference  of  librarians,  held 
at  the  library  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  Association  of 
New  York,  in  Sept.,  1877,  Mr.  Spofford  sug- 
gested how  valuable  it  would  be  to  keep  scrap- 
books  on  special  topics.  He  thought  the  subject 
worthy  of  consideration  not  only  by  librarians 
but  by  people  in  general. 

Mr.  Winsor,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  Dr.  Homes  both  stated  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  their  libraries  to  make  an  occasional 
scrap-book  on  special  topics.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  C:  A.  Duifee  published  an  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  article  on  scrap-books  in 
libraries  (pp.  65  -  66  of  the  L.  j.,  v.  2,  1877  -  78). 
The  subject  has  since  been  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  a  few  of  the  periodicals  indexed  in 
Poole  and  Fletcher,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  (see  references  below). 

The  largest  collection  of  scrap-books  known  is 
Mr.  T:  S.  Townsend's  "  War  library  of  nation- 
al, state,  and  biographical  records."  This 
work,  comprising  over  100  volumes  of  great  size 
and  weight,  is  deposited  at  the  Columbia  College 
Library,  N.  Y.,  and  is  valued  at  $50,000,  although 
it  was  offered  to  the  Library  of  Congress  at  a 
considerably  lower  figuie. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  pictorial  scrap- 
books  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Brooklyn  Library.  It 


consists  of  six  elephant  folio  volumes  containing 
several  thousand  pictures  and  engravings,  ele- 
gantly and  carefully  mounted.  This  collection 
was  made  by  Dr.  Nellie  M.  Flint,  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Captain  David  Morris,  of  the  prison-ship 
Jersey. 

The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  has  recently 
formed  a  plan  for  a  clipping  bureau  for  the  col- 
lection of  information  regarding  local  interests, 
which  promises  to  be  of  material  service  to  its 
readers  (see  L.  j.  18  :  129). 

As  to  our  own  collection  proper,  biographical 
clippings  have,  in  the  Brooklyn  Library,  been 
found  exceedingly  valuable  as  supplementing  the 
biographical  dictionaries.  The  local  clippings 
on  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  New  York  con- 
tain much  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
collection  of  fugitive  poems,  quotations,  etc.,  has 
many  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  books.  Our 
clippings  are  thrown  into  square  boxes  until 
there  is  time  to  sort  and  paste  them,  and  some 
libraries  keep  their  clippings  arranged  perma- 
nently in  such  boxes.  But  probably  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  method  of  preserving  for  ready 
reference  is  to  paste  the  clippings  on  pieces  of 
manilla  paper,  or  on  sheets  folded  once,  of  uni- 
form size.  These  pieces,  or  sheets,  can  be  laid 
upon  each  other  and  kept  in  boxes,  room  being 
kept  for  further  additions  to  be  incorporated, 
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the  contents  of  each  box  being  indicated  on  its 
back. 

The  advantage  of  pasting  on  sheets  folded  at 
the  centre  is  that  these  sheets  can  at  any  time  be 
sewn  together  and  bound  into  a  volume  and 
shelved  with  books  in  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  This  relieves  the  scrap  collection  of 
some  of  its  bulk,  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  ad- 
mits of  the  weeding  out  of  sheets  containing 
obsolete  matter.  The  sheets  in  each  case,  or 
box,  should  be  numbered  from  I  up,  with  rubber 
type  and  a  pad,  later  additions  being  marked 
i -a,  2 -a,  etc.,  so  that  the  wayfaring  man  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  sheets  in  order. 
Should  the  wayfaring  man,  however,  as  is  quite 
likely,  mix  the  contents  of  a  box,  an  assist- 
ant can  occasionally  be  detailed  to  set  things 
straight. 

In  response  to  a  circular  recently  addressed  to 
more  than  100  representative  libraries  through- 
out the  country,  it  was  ascertained  that  58  of 
these  had  scrap  collections  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, while  9  others  were  only  deterred  from 
it  by  lack  of  time  or  insufficient  working  force. 
The  general  opinion  with  the  majority  of  those 
applied  to  was,  that  the  practice  of  scrapping 
can  be  made  very  useful  as  an  aid  to  readers 
and  students. 

One  of  the  devices  for  preserving  clippings  is  the 
"  Index  Scrap  File,"  manufactured  by  H.  Crock- 
er, Fairfax,  Vt.  This  consists  of  a  piece  of  light 
manilla  cardboard,  9%  x  10  inches,  folded  twice 

—  one  of  the  folds  being  clipped  into  strips  half 
an  inch  in  width,  to  which  the  clippings  are  to  be 
attached  by  paste,  with  number  of  the  scrap  at 
margin.     When  these  strips    are  folded  in,  the 
other  side  is  folded   over  on    them,    leaving  a 
space  on  the  back  of  the  file  upon  which  its  con- 
tents may  be  lettered.     This  is  a  rather  ingen- 
ious contrivance,  and  would  do  very  well  if  only 
handled  by  the  librarian;  if  used  by  the  public, 
the   narrow   strips,  to  which  the   clippings  are 
pasted,  would  be  very  soon   torn  off ;    the   file 
would  not  stand  much  usage. 

The  plan  of  keeping  clippings  in  envelopes  — 
lettered  and  arranged  alphabetically  by  subjects 

—  is  a  favorite  one,  and  answers  very  well  when 
there  are  but  few  scraps  on  a  subject;  but  these 
soon  become  bulky  and  crammed  if  there  is  rapid 
growth  in  a  subject — as  in  "  Biography,"  for  in- 
stance. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  work  of  scrapping  is 
done  by  some  of  the  regular  staff;  but  in  one  or 
two  instances  reported,  assistance  is  volunteered 
by  people  not  connected  with  the  library  but  in- 


terested in  its  welfare,  and  who,  having  time  to 
spare,  are  willing  to  devote  some  of  it  to  this 
department  of  work. 

As  the  time  required  for  scrap-book  making  is 
more  expensive  than  the  material  used,  it  seems 
that  much  might  be  done  by  volunteer  aid.  In 
nearly  every  place  where  there  is  a  public  library 
there  are  people  who  could  spare  time  at  inter- 
vals to  do  something,  under  the  direction  of  the 
librarian,  towards  developing  a  scrap  collection. 
The  work  of  inspecting  papers,  marking  and 
clipping,  sifting  and  classifying,  pasting  and  in- 
dexing, could  thus  be  carried  on  without  drawing 
very  much  upon  the  time  of  the  librarian  or  his 
assistants,  and  the  volunteers  could  hardly  fail 
to  become  more  deeply  interested  in  the  institu- 
tion to  which  they  were  giving  their  aid.  In 
the  Middlesex  Mechanics'  Institute,  at  Lowell, 
and  at  the  Lynn  Public  Library,  some  outside 
help  is  utilized.  At  Wellesley,  Mass.,  the  work 
was  at  one  time  carried  on  by  the  college  de- 
partments. 
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CHIC  A  GO  PROGRA  M. 

THE  month  of  July  at  Chicago  has  been  set 
apart  for  Departments  VII.  -IX.  of  the  World's 
Congresses,  planned  in  connection  with  the 
World's  Fair  —  Music  in  the  week  commencing 
July  3,  Literature  in  the  week  commencing  July 
10,  and  Education  in  the  week  commencing  July 
17.  In  Department  VIII.,  Literature,  the  follow- 
ing congresses  have  been  announced  : 

1.  A  congress  of  authors. 

2.  A   congress   of    historians    and     historical 
students. 

3.  A  congress  of  librarians. 

4.  A  congress  of  philologists. 

5.  A  congress  on  folk-lore. 

This  plan  is  arranged  to  bring  together  at  the 
same  dates  men  interested  in  the  several  divis- 
ions of  letters  —  with  the  corresponding  disad- 
vantage that  since  one  speaker  or  hearer  cannot 
be  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  many  of 
those  attending  will  miss  meetings  at  which  they 
desire  to  be  present. 

The  World's  Congress  of  Librarians  will  be  in 
part  coincident  with  the  Chicago  Conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  The  train 
which  will  bring  many  of  the  librarians  from  the 
East  is  scheduled  to  reach  Chicago  Wednesday, 
July  12,  on  which  date  it  was  intended  that  the 
World's  Congress  of  Librarians  should  be  opened. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  sessions  of  librarians 
will  take  the  shape  of  the  World's  Congress,  and 
the  succeeding  sessions  be  those  of  the  regular 
National  Conference,  in  which,  however,  the  vis- 
iting librarians  from  other  countries  will  be  ex- 
pected to  take  part.  The  meetings  will  be  held, 
not  at  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  but  in  the  Art 
Palace  on  the  lake  front  at  the  foot  of  Van  Buren 
Street,  near  the  Auditorium  Hotel  and  a  station 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  is  intended 
that  sessions  shall  be  entirely,  or  chiefly,  in  the 
forenoon,  beginning  probab'y  at  10  o'clock, 
leaving  the  afternoon  and  evening  free  for  visit- 
ing the  Fair.  The  sessions  will  be  so  arranged 
as  to  afford  librarians  opportunity  to  be  present 
at  all  the  meetings,  whether  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress or  of  the  A.  L.  A.  —  except  that  section 
meetings  will  probably  be  arranged  for  the  same 
dates.  Local  announcement  will  be  made  of  the 
meeting  of  State  librarians,  trustees,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  formal  session  will 
be  on  Thursday,  July  13,  at  10  a.m.,  but  those 
reaching  Chicago  should  make  inquiries  on  this 


point.  Those  responding  to  the  invitation  of 
the  World's  Congress  Committee  will  have  op- 
portunity to  read  or  to  submit  their  papers  on 
the  first  or  following  days;  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  give  the  program  in  exact  form,  as  it 
will  not  be  determined  upon  in  fact  until  just 
before  the"  opening  of  the  session.  The  list 
given  in  the  June  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL schedules  the  invitations  sent  out  by  the 
committee,  and  it  is  expected  that  sufficient 
papers  will  be  sent  in  response  to  make  a  valua- 
ble international  conference. 

The  sessions  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion proper  have  been  arranged,  as  already  stated, 
so  that  the  several  topics  treated  will  ultimately 
form  a  comprehensive  library  handbook,  to  be 
issued,  under  arrangement,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  public  distribution.  In  view  of 
this  general  scheme  planned  by  President  Dewey, 
and  the  prospect  that  many  papers  will  be  sub- 
mitted rather  than  read,  the  present  number  of 
the  JOURNAL  presents  as  far  as  practicable  ab- 
stracts of  the  several  papers.  In  these  abstracts 
it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  writer  or  the  editor 
to  present  the  salient  points  so  as  to  invite  dis- 
cussion on  questions  of  importance,  even  though 
the  papers  should  not  be  read  in  full.  As  far  as 
practicable,  the  abstracts  are  given  in  the  order 
outlined  in  President  Dewey's  circular  of  topics, 
but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  observe  this  order 
exactly,  nor  to  obtain  abstracts  of  all  the  papers, 
and  the  arrangement  at  the  Chicago  meeting  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  modified  from  session 
to  session.  The  conference  is  expected  to  ex- 
tend into  the  second  week,  but  the  number  of 
days  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 

The  official  list  of  topics  is  appended  : 

TOPICS. 

Libraries  in  relation  to  schools. 

Miss  HANNAH  P.  JAMES,  Osterhout  free  library. 

Lectures,  museums,  art  galleries,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  libraries. 

JAMES  BAIN,  jr.,  Toronto  public  library. 
W:  T.  PEOPLES,  Mercantile  library,  N.  Y. 

Libraries  from  the  reader's  point  of  view. 
JAMES  K.  HOSMER,  Minneapolis  public  library. 
GEORGE  ILES,  New  York  City. 
PAL-L  L.  FORD,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adaptation  of  libraries  to  constituencies. 
S:  S.  GREEN,  Worcester  (Mass.)  public  library. 

Legislation,  national,  state,  and  local. 
MELVIL  DEWEY,  Director  N.  Y.  state  library. 

Buildings. 

C:  C.  SOULE,  trustee  Brookline  (Mass.)  public  li- 
brary. 

Branches  and  deliveries. 

G:  W.  COLE,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  public  library. 
F:  H.  HILD,  Chicago  public  library. 
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Light,  heat  and  ventilation. 

N.  L.  PATTON,  Chicago. 
Fires,  protection,  insurance. 

R.  B.  POOLS.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  New  York. 
Library  construction  for  colleges. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Harvard  University  library- 
Fixtures,  furniture,  and  fittings. 

HENRY  J .  CARR,  Scranton  (Pa.)  public  library. 

Government,  constitution,  by-laws,  and  trus- 
tees. 

H:  M.  UTLEY,  Detroit. 
The  trustees'  relation  to  the  library. 
By  a  trustee  for  a  meeting  of  trustees  only. 
E.  C.  HOVEY,  trustee  Brookline  (Mass.)  public  li- 
brary. 
R:  R.  BOWKER,  trustee  Brooklyn  library. 

The  trustees'  relation  to  the  librarian  ;  by  a  li- 
brarian for  trustees. 

C:  A.  NELSON,  Newberry  library. 

The  librarian's  relation  to  his  trustees. 
By  a  librarian  for  a  session  of  librarians  only. 

Service  ;  librarian  and  assistants,  hours,  vaca- 
tions, titles,  duties,  salaries,  and  rules  for  staff. 
FRANK  P.  HILL,  Newark  (N.  J.)  public  library. 

Regulations  for  readers. 

W:  H.  BRETT,  Cleveland  public  library. 

Hours  of  opening  ;  evening,  Sunday,  holiday, 
and  vacation  opening. 

Miss  MARY  S.  CUTLER,  N.  Y.  state  library. 

ADMINISTRA  TION. 

Executive  department.     General  supervision, 
including  buildings,  finances,  etc. 

F:  M.  CRUNDBN,  St.  Louis  public  library. 

Accession  department. 

GARDNER  M.  JONES,  Salem  (Mass.)  public  library. 

Shelf  department. 

Miss  NINA  E..  BROWN,  Library  Bureau,  Boston. 

Pamphlets. 

W.  S.  BISCOE,  New  York  state  library. 

Cataloging. 

W:  C.  LANE,  Boston  Athenaeum. 
Classification. 

HORACE  KEPHART,  St.  Louis  mercantile  library. 

Loan. 

Miss  MARY  W.  PLUMMER,  Pratt  Institute  library, 
Brooklyn. 

Binding  and  repair. 

D.  V.  R.  JOHNSTON,  New  York  state  library. 

SPECIAL  LIBRARIES. 

Proprietary   libraries  and   their    relations    to 
public  libraries. 

C:  A.  CUTTER,  late  of  Boston  Athenaeum. 

United     States    government    aids    to    library 
progress. 

A.  R.  SPOFFORD,  library  of  Congress. 

College  and  school  libraries  and  their  relation 
to  public  libraries. 

Prof.  G:  T.  LITTLE,  Bowdoin  college  library. 

Free  news-rooms  and  reading-room. 
Fiction. 

Miss  ELLEN  M.  COE,  N.  Y.  free  circulating  library. 

READING  AND  AIDS. 

Reading  of  young. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS,  Hartford  (Ct.)  library  ass'n. 

Reference-books. 

E.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Princeton  college. 


Assistance  to  readers. 

W:  E.  FOSTER,  Providence  public  library. 

Indexing. 

W:  I.  FLETCHER,  Amherst  college  library. 

Scrap-books,  clippings,  etc. 

W:  A.  BARDWELL,  Brooklyn  library. 

The  broad  lines  on  which  a  large  reference 
library  should  be  organized. 

WILLIAM  F.  POOLE,  Newberry  library. 
Growth  of  libraries. 

WESTON  FLINT,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Civil  service  rules  in  a  public  library. 

Miss  TESSA  L.  KELSO,  Los  Angeles  public  library. 

The  opportunities  for  study  offered  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  Exhibit  are  almost  boundless.  Steele 
said  of  a  certain  lady  that  "  to  love  her  was  a 
liberal  education."  We  cannot  claim  for  the 
exhibit  that  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
our  fast  multiplying  library  schools,  but  we  can 
claim  for  it  that  it  is  the  best  post-graduate 
course  that  could  be  devised.  The  exhibits  de- 
voted to  library  architecture,  to  comparative 
library  methods,  and  the  model  library,  will  be 
revelations  in  their  way  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  modern  library,  and  will,  we  trust,  materi- 
ally advance  uniformity  in  library  methods, 
towards  which  there  has  been  a  growing  ten- 
dency. Even  to  the  oldest  and  most  experi- 
enced of  our  profession  there  will  be  much  that 
is  new.  The  Leyden  Books,  the  Rudolph  Con- 
tinuous Indexer,  and  the  Annual  Literary  In- 
dex will  be  seen  for  the  first  time  by  many, 
and  will  prove  how  rapidly  the  resources  of 
the  profession  are  growing  ;  and  we  can  point 
to  all  with  the  more  pride  since  it  is  all  the 
work  of  ourselves.  The  profession  has  never 
carried  accounts  of  its  indebtedness,  and  there- 
fore even  in  these  times  needs  no  clearing- 
house certificates  to  adjust  its  mutual  indebted- 
ness. Our  profession  had  always  been  good 
for  nothing,  while  being  good  for  something. 
Without  attempting  to  disturb  this  system  of 
unrewarded  good  works,  the  JOURNAL  for  itself 
and  for  the  profession  offers  its  thanks  to  Chi- 
cago, to  the  World's  Fair,  to  the  library  work- 
ers of  Chicago,  and  to  every  cooperator  and 
contributor  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Exhibit. 

In  addition  to  the  library  exhibit  proper  there 
are  many  features  of  interest  to  visiting  librarians, 
the  location  of  which  will  be  found  indicated  on 
the  charts  of  the  Fair  grounds  and  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  building,  which  are  included  in  this  number. 
There  is  also  included  an  extract  from  The  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly,  giving  an  account  of  the  book 
exhibits,  which  will  serve,  in  a  measure,  as  a 
guide  to  these  features  of  the  fair. 
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THE   PUBLISHERS'  EXHIBITS   AT   THE 
WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

THE  Columbian  World's  Exposition,  view  it 
from  whatever  point  we  may,  is  overwhelming  in 
detail  as  well  as  in  mass.  The  American  people 
has  simply  outdone  itself  —  one  feels  tempted  to 
say,  has  overdone  it.  Not  alone  the  Americans 
have  sinned  in  this  direction,  but  the  foreigners 
also,  tempted  by  the  opportunities  offered,  have 
shown  themselves  off  in  as  many  places  as  possi- 
ble. One  finds  a  repetition  of  similar  exhibits  by 
the  same  parties  in  a  number  of  buildings  and 
departments,  in  which  it  may  have  been  difficult 
to  draw  the  line,  but  where  one  feels  the  line 
should  have  been  drawn,  even  at  the  expense  of 
sacrificing  some  of  the  exhibits. 

On  every  hand  one  is  appalled  at  the  thought 
of  the  time,  labor,  energy,  and  money  required 
in  preparing,  forwarding,  and  putting  up  such  an 
exhibit  alone  as  that  made  by  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions  of  this  country.  This  is,  per- 
haps, without  exception,  the  most  creditable  of 
any  exhibit  made,  and  one  of  which  the  country 
may  justly  feel  proud,  testifying  as  it  does  to  the 
great  advance  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
its  people  during  the  seventeen  years  since  our 
Centennial  Exposition. 

Architecturally  this  exposition  is  an  almost 
endless  source  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  inspi- 
ration. This  feature  alone  amply  repays  the  vis- 
itor for  all  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense  he  may 
have  invested  in  coming  hither.  Dazzling  in 
daylight,  changing  with  every  mood  and  move- 
ment of  the  spectator,  singularly  resplendent  at 
night  when  aflame  with  myriads  of  lights,  its 
classic  and  heroic  proportions  make  an  impres- 
sion that  time  will  hardly  efface.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  such  noble  works 
of  art  should  not  have  been  cast  in  more  endur- 
ing material  that  they  might  have  stood  as  mon- 
uments to  the  enterprise  of  this  country  and  for 
the  education  of  coming  generations  in  the  noble 
and  beautiful  in  art. 

The  interest  of  the  book-lover  in  general  and 
of  those  connected  with  the  book  trade  in  partic 
ular,  centres,  of  course,  in  the  exhibits  of  the 
publishing  houses  of  America,  Germany,  France, 
and  England.  Of  these  Germany,  in  its  quaint 
old  German  house  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Otto  Baumgartel,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ed. 
Ackermann,  of  Chicago,  stands  easily  first  when 
numbers  are  considered  —  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  firms  being  represented,  of  which 
the  firm  of  Bernhard  Tauchnitz  alone  exhibits 


upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes.  France  with 
its  collective  exhibit  artistically  arranged  and 
under  the  able  and  energetic  direction  of  M. 
Emil  Terquem,  in  the  gallery  of  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  sec- 
tion, facing  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  United 
States,  with  its  individual  exhibits  of  about  sixty 
firms,  in  the  gallery  of  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  same  buildings  may  stand  together,  each  as 
an  exemplar  of  its  own  method  of  exhibiting. 
England,  we  are  surprised  to  find,  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  —  a  few  only  of  lesser  known 
houses  being  represented  by  show-cases  that  are 
left  to  guard  and  explain  themselves.  Raphael 
Tuck  &  Sons  have  a  large  display  of  cards  and 
chromo-lithographs  in  this  department,  and 
Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  has  a  show-case  displaying  sam- 
ples of  some  of  his  inexpensive  bindings  and  a 
few  samples  of  his  better  work.  On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Manufactures  Building  two  or  three 
publishing  firms  are  represented  in  the  Spanish 
department. 

The  antiquarian  will  find  much  interesting 
matter  in  the  quaint  little  monastery  of  La  Ra- 
bida,  on  the  lake  front  adjoining  the  Krupp 
exhibit.  The  monastery  of  La  Rabida,  lo- 
cated near  the  town  of  Palos,  Spain,  was 
the  refuge  on  two  different  occasions  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  The  monks  of  this  institution 
becoming  interested  in  the  plans  of  Columbus 
encouraged  him  and  gave  him  letters  to  influen- 
tial persons  at  court,  who  eventually  assisted 
him  in  procuring  the  desired  aid  to  fit  out  his  ex- 
pedition. It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  erect  a  fac-simile  of  this  building  so 
closely  connected  with  the  memory  of  Columbus 
as  a  shelter  for  all  the  relics  of  Columbus  that 
have  been  secured  for  exhibition.  Here  will  be 
found  the  originals  of  many  of  the  famous  por- 
traits of  Columbus,  documents  and  autographs  of 
great  rarity  ;  original  maps,  among  them  the 
Da  Vinci  map  loaned  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
Cosa  Chart  of  the  West  Indies,  loaned  by  the 
government  of  Spain  ;  together  with  a  large 
number  of  scarce  volumes  relating  to  America, 
including  the  Vatican  exhibit  of  valuable  histori- 
cal documents  and  objects  of  art  from  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican,  loaned  by  Pope  Leo 

XIII. 

The  exhibit  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion ;  the  specimen  of  embroidered  bindings  in 
the  Women's  Building  and  in  the  jewelry  depart- 
ment of  the  French  section  ;  the  exhibition  of  the 
L'Imprimerie  Francaise  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
east  side  column,  N.  66,  or  inside  the  French 
Court  next  to  the  bronze  exhibits  ;  the  library 
in  the  Children's  Building  ;  the  German  Univer- 
sity exhibit  in  the  west  gallery  of  the  Manufact- 
ures Building  and  the  unique  exhibit  of  Puck 
comprise  about  all  that  may  have  even  the  re- 
motest interest  to  the  trade,  the  teacher,  librarian, 
or  book-lover. 
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It  was  a  happy  inspiration  of  Superintendent 
Peabody  to  assign  to  the  publishing  interests 
of  America,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
the  positions  they  occupy  in  the  gallery  of  the 
magnificent  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts 
Building.  Easily  accessible  —  the  American  by 
two  staircases  in  the  north  and  northwest,  the 
French  by  a  staircase  at  the  east,  and  the  others 
by  one  in  the  west  —  they  are  still  removed  from 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  crowds  of  idle  sight- 
seers and  "  Fair  trotters,"  and  so  afford  a  quiet 
resting-place  for  the  scholar,  teacher,  and  lovers 
of  literature  in  general. 

The  Americans  especially  have  been  fortunate 
in  the  selection  of  location,  and  some  of  them  have 
made  the  most  of  it.  Though  one  must  regret,  in 
comparing  this  exhibit  with  the  French  and  Ger- 
man, that  our  publishers  did  not  join  in  making  a 
collective  exhibit  (which  they  might  have  made 
more  effective  with  less  expense  to  individu- 
als), we  are  nevertheless  pleased  to  record  that 
both  in  point  of  numbers  and  attractiveness  of 
display  the  American  book  trade  is  fairly  well 
represented. 

Ascending  the  north  staircase  and  turning  to 
the  west  the  first  sign  of  the  publishers'  exhibits 
that  strikes  the  visitor's  eye  is  a  mammoth  wall 
map  (18  x  22  feet)  of  the  United  States — the 
largest  ever  made  —  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
This  is  on  the  wall  and  faces  the  exhibit  of  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  I.  N. 
Wade.  They  show  chiefly  a  fine  line  of  wall 
maps,  cases  with  maps  on  spring  rollers,  a  num- 
ber of  fine  globes,  including  a  handsome  new  re- 
lief globe  shown  for  the  first  time  in  this  exhibit, 
and  their  different  lines  of  atlases,  indexed  maps, 
etc.  In  a  show-case  they  display  handsomely 
bound  volumes  of  their  standard  publications 
and  series. 

Proceeding  westward  we  find  at  the  corner 
of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  the  exhibit  of  L. 
Prang  &  Co.,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Syl- 
vester. They  show  their  best  color-work  on 
caids,  satin,  etc.  The  most  attractive  being 
S3me  superb  reproductions  of  water-colors.  In- 
terspersed with  their  prints  are  some  of  the 
original  sketches  and  paintings  with  which  the 
reproductions  in  most  cases  compare  favor- 
ably. 

The  next  exhibit  is  that  of  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of 
Syracuse,  who  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  Pub- 
lishers' Row  proper  of  the  exhibit,  the  two  first 
named  being  a  little  off  the  line.  Mr.  Bardeen 
has  prepared  nothing  special  for  the  Fair,  but  is 
well  represented  with  a  full  line  of  his  education- 
al publications,  supplies,  etc. 

Adjoining  C.  W.  Bardeen's  is  the  attractive 
booth  of  the  D.  Lothrop  Company,  in  charge  of 
Charles  Sampson.  Besides  a  full  line  of  their 
publications,  including  magazines,  they  show  the 
stages  of  the  picture-making  process  handsomely 
mounted  on  a  decorated  mat;  also  the  plates 
used  in  ornamenting  book-covers.  Large  crayon 
portraits  of  a  number  of  their  authors,  including 
one  of  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of  the  hymn 
"  America,"  adorn  the  walls,  and  a  handsome 
bronze  bust  of  the  founder  of  the  house  greets 
the  eye  of  the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  door. 


Among  the  pictures  that  adorn  the  wall  are 
framed  views  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
new  six-story  building  which  the  D.  Lothrop 
Company  is  erecting  for  its  purposes  on  the  cor- 
ner of  India  and  Atlantic  Streets,  Boston. 

Crossing  over  to  the  right-hand  side  of  this 
Row,  opposite  the  booth  of  C.  W.  Bardeen,  we 
find  the  attractive  exhibit  of  Estes  &  Lauriat,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  well  known  to  the 
book  trade.  This  exhibit  was  at  first  located  a 
little  further  east,  nearly  opposite  that  of  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  and  had  actually  been  opened 
there.  Finding  that  the  space  which  they  are 
now  occupying  was  to  be  disposed  of  they 
promptly  moved  up  "into  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
lage." Theirs  forms  one  of  the  four  large 
spaces  that  take  up  the  whole  of  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  Row.  The  enclosure  is  fitted  up  with 
oak  furnisure  and  book-cases,  in  which  are  dis- 
played chiefly  specimens  of  their  editions  de  luxe. 
Foremost  among  these,  of  course,  Is  their  new  is- 
sue of  Walter  Scott,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  of 
which  they  show  a  specimen  of  the  Connoisseur 
Edition,  limited  to  seventy  copies,  which  is  certain- 
ly a  gem  among  fine  books.  On  the  walls  they 
display  framed  original  etchings  and  other  illus- 
trations from  their  publications.  Included  in  the 
exhibit  of  Estes  &  Lauriat  is  one  made  by  B.  F. 
Honaventure,  of  New  York,  who  shows  some 
tare  books  in  fine  and  historic  bindings. 

Next  to  Estes  &  Lauriat's  booth  is  a  small 
space  occupied  by  Charles  Kurtz,  the  New  York 
photographer,  who  besides  specimens  of  his 
photographic  art  also  displays  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  his  photo-mechanical  process-work, 
which  has  been  successfully  used  in  illustrating 
books  and  magazines. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  occupy  the  large 
pavilion  next  west.  Their  space  is  enclosed  by 
an  artistic  open  frame,  and  with  its  neat  and 
tasteful  furniture  and  book  and  show  cases  makes 
a  very  pleasing  impression.  Besides  a  judicious 
selection  of  their  publications  in  trade  bindings 
they  also  show  a  case  full  of  fine  bindings  by 
Zaehnsdorf,  Riviere,  and  other  masters;  special 
editions  of  Stanley's  "  In  Darkest  Africa,"  with 
which  are  shown  two  Pigmy  arrows  presented  to 
the  firm  by  Surgeon  T.  H.  Parke,  of  the  Stanley 
expedition  ;  "  Home  and  Haunts  of  Shake- 
speare," "  Audsley's  Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan," 
and  other  of  their  fine-art  books.  In  their  maga- 
zine department  they  show  the  making  of  a 
magazine  from  the  original  manuscript  through 
the  proofs  and  the  dummy  to  the  finished  article. 
As  an  object  lesson  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
making  of  a  magazine  they  show  a  copy  of  The 
American  Magazine,  printed  in  New  York  by 
Samuel  Loudon  in  December,  1787.  They  also 
show  the  process  of  picture-making  from  the 
original  "  wash"  of  the  artist  to  the  illustration 
in  the  magazine.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the 
cost  of  the  "exhibition  number"  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  has  been  estimated  at  $60,000. 

Harper  &  Brothers  occupy  the  handsome  oak 
finished  apartment  next  west.  They  show  a  full 
line  of  their  publications  just  as  they  are  issued 
by  their  house  without  the  adventitious  effects 
of  binding,  etc.  The  attractions  of  their  exhibit 
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consist  in  framed  original  drawings  of  Abbey's 
illustrations  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  and 
sketches,  "wash"  and  colored,  by  Frost,  Smed- 
ley  and  others.  They  are  expecting  to  exhibit 
the  original  manuscript  of  General  Lew  Wallace's 
"  Ben-Hur,"  together  with  autograph  manu- 
scripts by  many  other  distinguished  writers 
whose  work  has  been  printed  in  the  periodicals 
or  books  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  Also  a  series  of 
six  volumes,  which  are  to  be  sold  as  souvenirs,  to 
be  known  as  the  Distaff  Series.  These  volumes 
have  not  only  been  written  and  edited  but  have 
been  printed  and  bound  by  women,  and  the  de- 
signs of  the  covers  were  made  by  women.  Those 
now  ready  are  entitled  "  The  Higher  Education 
of  Women,"  edited  by  AnnaC.  Brackett,  and  the 
"  Literature  of  Philanthropy,"  edited  by  Frances 
A.  Goodale.  The  entire  set  has  been  compiled 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Bel- 
lamy. A  curiosity  in  their  exhibit  is  a  copy  of 
the  first  book  published  by  this  house  in  1817  — 
"  Seneca's  Morals."  The  house  is  ably  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  B.  S.  Chambers. 

Last,  but  not  least,  at  the  extreme  west,  on  this 
side  of  the  Row,  is  the  attractive  exhibit  of  the 
Century  Company.  Their  space  is  entirely 
enclosed  with  two  doors,  one  at  each  side.  The 
enclosure  is  set  out  in  panels  bearing  their  trade- 
mark, the  open  books,  and  is  painted  a  light 
drab.  The  most  attractive  feature  of  this  exhibit 
is  the  "  Evolution  of  a  Dictionary."  It  begins 
with  a  collection  of  old  dictionaries,  the  first  of 
which  is  "An  English  Expositor,  by  John  Bullo- 
kar,  Doctor  of  Physick,  London,  1616."  This  we 
believe  was  the  first  English  dictionary  published. 
Following  this  volume  are  the  various  later  dic- 
tionaries, side  by  side,  and  opened  at  the  same 
word.  Thus  the  evolution  of  style,  print,  and 
vocabulary  is  shown.  The  series  culminates  in 
the  "  Century  Dictionary,"  in  connection  with 
which  are  shown  the  making  of  the  "  copy,"  the 
course  the  "  copy  "  took  through  many  stages  in 
galley,  page,  and  plate  proof  ;  how  the  illustra- 
tions were  made  ;  how  the  copy  was  preserved 
by  means  of  photography  ;  metal  impressions  of 
the  pages,  etc.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  despite 
the  volume  of  material  in  the  book  itself,  the 
processes  show  that  in  the  work  of  compiling  and 
arranging,  much  more  material  was  stricken 
out  than  was  retained.  In  another  case  is  shown 
the  evolution  of  a  wood-cut  such  as  those 
that  appear  in  The  Century  and  St.  Nicholas. 
The  process  begins  with  the  original  India-ink 
drawing  and  follows  through  photographic  nega- 
tive, print  on  copper,  the  copper-plate  then 
"  bitten  in "  by  acid  ;  then  the  trial  proofs  and 
overlays.  As  a  specimen  of  an  artist's  drawing 
of  a  picture  directly  on  the  wood,  a  block  so 
treated  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote  is  shown.  This 
artist  is  said  to  be  one  among  a  very  few  (if  not 
the  only  one)  who  still  holds  to  this  plan.  In 
this  department  are  also  shown  the  originals  of  the 
artistic  views  of  the  Exposition  buildings  by  Cas- 
taigne,  which  were  printed  in  the  May  Century. 
What  adds  to  the  great  merit  of  these  pictures  is 
the  fact  that  M.  Castaigne  painted  them  over  six 
months  ago,  when  his  imagination  had  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  real  spirit  of  his  work.  In  an- 
other case  are  shown  the  manuscript,  daguerreo- 


types, and  other  interesting  historical  material 
used  in  preparing  the  War  Series  and  the  "  Life  of 
Lincoln."  In  this  is  also  one  of  the  bronze  casts 
of  Lincoln's  face  and  hand  made  by  Leonard  W. 
Volk  in  Chicago  in  April,  1860.  With  them  is 
shown  the  original  ms.  of  E.  C.  Stedman's  poem 
on  "  The  Hand  of  Lincoln  "  (beginning  "  Look 
on  this  cast  and  know  the  hand  "),  written  in  De- 
cember, 1883.  The  Century  also  shows  the  orig- 
inal manuscripts  of  a  number  of  prominent  au- 
thors, the  originals  of  Cole's  "  Old  Italian  Mas- 
ters," a  fine  collection  of  book-covers,  and  a  line 
of  their  miscellaneous  publications.  This  ex- 
hibit, we  understand,  was  mainly  the  work  of  -Mr. 
Ellsworth,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  Miss  Sarah 
P.  Kissell. 

Returning  again  to  the  left-hand  side  of  this 
Publishers'  Row  to  the  point  where  we  left  it  to 
look  at  the  exhibits  of  the  five  last-named  pub- 
lishers, we  find  adjoining  D.  Lothrop's  booth  a 
rather  neglected  space,  in  which  are  placed  show- 
cases containing  the  publications  of  Eben  Put- 
nam, of  Salem  ;  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Press  Pub- 
lishing Co.;  Hoyt.Fogg  &  Dunham,  of  Portland, 
Me.;  and  of  the  Seeger  &  Guernsey  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  "  New  Cyclopaedia  of  Manufactures 
and  Products  of  the  U.  S."  Next  door  we  find 
the  modest  but  interesting  exhibit  of  the  Volapiik 
societies,  presided  over  by  Romeo  Tagliabue, 
They  show  books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
printed  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world  on 
and  in  the  world-language,  which  it  is  claimed  is 
now  used  by  upwards  of  three  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  world.  Crossing  a  small  aisle  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  a  staircase,  we  reach  the  space 
preempted  by  George  Barrie,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  his  books  and  engravings,  but  which  as  yet  is 
not  occupied. 

We  have  now  reached  a  corridor  on  which  the 
publishers'  exhibits  run  from  north  to  south.  At 
the  left  hand,  or  east  corner,  as  we  face  the  south, 
we  find  the  unique  exhibit  of  Houghton,  Mif- 
fiin  &  Co.  Their  booth  is  built  on  the  order  of  a 
Greek  temple,  finished  on  the  inside  in  olive  green 
and  old  English  oak.  Windows'of  amber-stained 
glass  give  a  soft,  restful  light  to  the  interior.  A 
large,  cheerful  tiled  fireplace  occupies  the  far 
end,  and  is  flanked  by  comfortable,  old-fashioned, 
straight-backed  settees.  The  room  was  designed 
as  an  ideal  American  library  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Whitman,  of  Boston,  who  has  designed  many  of 
the  original  book-covers  of  this  house.  The 
book-cases  lining  the  walls  are  filled  with  a  se- 
lection from  the  three  thousand  volumes,  princi- 
pally fine  editions  of  American  authors,  which 
have  been  issued  by  this  house.  Over  these 
cases  are  placed  the  busts  of  some  of  their  au- 
thors—  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell,  Whittier  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  —  following  the  Roman  custom  to  mount 
the  bust  of  a  writer  in  this  way,  above  his 
own  books.  As  a  curiosity  they  show  Mr. 
Houghton's  personal  copy  of  the  first  impression 
of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  which  he,  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  Riverside  Press,  printed  forW.  A. 
Townsend&  Co.,  of  46  Walker  Street,  New  York, 
in  1861.  When  this  firm  failed  to  claim  the 
work,  Mr.  Houghton  became  the  publisher  of  the 
set  which  afterward  as  the  green-cloth  Household 
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Edition  was  much  sought  after  by  collectors  and 
has  long  ago  become  quite  scarce  and  valuable. 
They  also  show,  as  printers,  a  finely  bound  copy 
of  Webster's  Dictionary.  Their  representative 
at  the  exhibit,  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  who  has 
been  connected  for  some  years  with  the  Chicago 
branch  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  since  the  firm  became  the 
printers  of  the  Dictionary  in  1847  a  letter  has 
gone  daily  from  Merriam's  office  to  the  River- 
side Press. 

Commanding  the  opposite  or  west  corner  of 
the  corridor  is  the  exhibit  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Their  space  is  quite  large,  and  is  simply  but  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  in  polished  oak,  and  tapestried 
and  carpeted  with  materials  of  terra-cotta  color. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  plates,  chiefly  from 
"  Ideals  of  Life  in  France."  In  the  show-cases 
they  exhibit  finely  bound  copies  of  "  Re- 
cent Ideals  of  American  Art,"  Darwin's  works, 
International  Educational  Series,  Bancroft's 
"  History  of  the  United  States,"  "  Picturesque 
America,"  "  The  American  Encyclopaedia"  and 
others  of  their  more  important  publications. 
Unfortunately,  this  exhibit  has  no  representa- 
tive, and  so  loses  much  of  the  value  it  might 
have  to  the  visitor. 

The  same  criticism  holds  good  of  the  show- 
rase  displays  in  this  corridor  made  by  G.  C. 
Merriam  &  Co.,  Duprat  &  Co.,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  A,  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Orange  Judd  Co.,  The  Britannia 
Publishing  Company,  W.  T.  Keener,  William 
Wood  &  Co.,  F.  A.  Davis  &  Co.,  and  one  or 
two  minor  houses.  While  each  of  the  houses 
named  makes  a  full  exhibit,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  shows  fine  specimens  of  its  work,  these  ex- 
hibits lose  all  the  value  and  importance  they 
might  have  to  the  visitor,  because  the  books  in 
them  stand  mutely  under  lock  and  key,  with  their 
backs  turned  to  the  beholder.  We  offer  this  as 
a  suggestion,  in  the  hope  that  these  houses  may 
combine  and  place  at  least  one  competent  repre- 
sentative in  charge  of  their  exhibits,  who  will  be 
at  hand  to  unlock  the  cases  and  explain  their 
contents. 

On  the  north  aisle,  west  of  the  space  occupied 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  and  facing  The  Century 
Co.,  will  be  found,  next  to  the  booth  of  the  Art 
Amateur  and  two  empty  spaces,  the  exhibit  of 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  who  show,  be- 
sides bound  volumes  of  their  Monist,  Open  Court 
and  their  scientific  books,  a  show-case  full  of  in 
teresting  original  manuscripts  by  F.  Max  Mliller, 
George  Romanes,  and  other  prominent  scientists. 
West  of  the  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.  stands  the 
kiosk  of  the  North  American  Review,  in  which  is 
displayed  a  show-case  full  of  letters  and  MSS. 
from  W.  T.  Sherman.  Jefferson  Davis,  Walt  Whit- 
man, A.  J.  Balfour,  Henri  Rochefort,  a  letter  of 
Lord  Byron  to  Shelley,  and  others  equally  in- 
teresting. The  last  exhibit  on  this  side  of  the 
Row  is  that  of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Co. 

The  educational  publishers'  exhibits  are 
massed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  corridor  at  the  head  of  which  we  men- 
tioned the  exhibits  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  and 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  In  the  centre  of  this 


aisle  stand  the  show-cases  of  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
&  Co.,  Duprat  &  Co.,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
and  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  On  the  left- 
hand  side,  next  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  are 
the  show-cases  of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  and  of  the  Britannia 
Publishing  Co.  (formerly  the  Henry  G.  Allen 
Co.).  Adjoining  these  are  the  booths  of  Colby 
&  Co.,  of  New  York, displaying  historical  charts; 
the  Phonographic  Institute,  showing  the  short- 
hand text-books  of  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B. 
Howard  ;  the  Central  Supply  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
exhibiting  school  supplies,  furniture,  etc.;  and 
the  Concord ia  Publishing  House,  of  Chicago, 
with  a  full  exhibit  of  Lutheran  publications.  The 
show-cases  of  three  medical  publishing  houses  — 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  F.  A.  Davis  &  Co.  and  W.  T. 
Keener  —  wind  up  the  exhibits  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  corridor  as  the  visitor  moves  to  the 
south. 

Returning  to  the  upper  right-hand  side  we 
find  next  to  D.  Appltton  &  Co.'s  pavilion  the 
educational  book  exhibits  of  A.  Flanagan,  of 
Chicago  ;  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
School  Journal,  The  Teachers'  Institute,  whose 
attractive  exhibit  is  used  as  headquarters  by  many 
teachers  ;  the  New  England  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Boston  ;  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  of  Boston  ; 
Ginn  &  Co.,  in  whose  cosey,  home-like  apart- 
ment they  exhibit,  besides  their  own  publica- 
tions, a  valuable  collection  of  old  and  rare  books 
on  logic,  rhetoric  and  language  ;  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  in  whose  space  are  also  represented  the 
University  Publishing  Co.  and  A.  Lovell  &  Co.; 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  and  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern. 

We  have  now  reached  a  corridor  or  aisle  that 
runs  east  and  west,  the  block  of  which  extending 
from  the  exhibit  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
to  the  extreme  west  aisle  may  for  convenience 
sake  be  named  Church  Street,  the  various  de- 
nominations and  their  publication  societies  being 
represented  here.  Next  to  the  Methodist  Book 
Concein  are  the  exhibits  of  the  Epworth  League, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  general.  In  the  latter  will  be  found  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  historical  relics,  such  as  the 
Bible  used  by  Philip  Embury  in  the  first  Meth- 
odist meeting-house  in  New  York,  etc.  Adjoin- 
ing this  space  to  the  north  are  the  exhibits  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society  and  of  the 
National  Christian  Association. 

South  of  the  Methodist  Church  exhibit  across  the 
corridor  will  be  found  the  interesting  exhibit  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  In  a  general  way 
the  purpose  of  the  Bible  Society  is  to  show  to  the 
visitors  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  this  exhibit,  the 
work  it  has  accomplished  and  the  progress  it  has 
made  in  the  seventy-six  years  of  its  existence.  On 
the  west  aisle  south  of  the  Bible  Society  will  be 
found  the  American  Tract  Society.  On  the  cor- 
ridor east  of  the  Bible  Society  are  ranged  the 
neat  booths  of  the  religious  denominations  in 
the  following  order  :  Presbyterian,  Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian,  New  Jerusalem  Church,  United 
Brethren  and  Seventh-Day  Baptists.  In  all  of 
these  exhibits  are  shown  the  publications  issued 
by  the  denomination  occupying  it  and  often  other 
interesting  matter  besides.  A.  GROWOLL. 
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B.  WESTERMANN  &  CO., 

812    BROADWAY,    NKW    YORK. 

(ESTABLISHED    1848.) 

FOREIGN   OFFICES  AT   LONDON,   LEIPZIG  AND   PARIS. 
Agents  by  appointment  to  many  of  the  largest  American  and  Foreign 

College   and    Public  Libraries. 
SPECIAL   TERMS    FOR   LARGE    ORDERS. 


SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS: 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanlc  Language*,  vol.  3,  cloth,  $3.25 
net.  [Vols.  I.  and  II.,  cloth,  $9.40  net.]  The  4th  and  concluding  volume  of  this,  the  most  important  contribution 
to  comparative  philology  since  Bopp's  Grammar,  with  full  index,  will  appear  next  year. 

DIEttL,  CHARLES.    Excursions  in  Greece  to  the  Recently  Explored  Sites  of  Classical 
Interest,    i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00.    A  popular  account  of  recent  excavations,  illustrated. 

ENGEMTIANN-ANDEHSON,  Pictorial  Atlas  to  Homar's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Illustrated,  folio, 
cloth,  fs.oo. 

FLUEGEL'S  Great  Dictionary.    German-English,  i  vol.   English  German,  a  vols.   3  stout  410  volumes,  full 
sheep,  $16.50;  half  morocco,  $18.00.    Special  terms  on  application. 

JUSTUS  PEKTIIES'  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  Ancient  World.    Cloth,  90  cents. 
TACCHNITZ.    Collection  of  British  A  nthors.    2700  vols.,  paper,  at  50  cents. 
TEUBNER'S  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.    Special  lists  and  special  terms  for  complete  sets. 

THIEME-PRECJSSBR.    German-English  and  English-German  Dictionary.    2  vols.  in  one, 
half  bound,  $4.25. 

FOR  SALE.     A  few  copies  of 

"IN   ARCTIC   SEASS'»      The  Voyage  of  the  Kite  with  the  Peary  Expedition,  by  R.  H.  Keely  and  G.  G. 

Davis.    Illustrated  by  maps,  portraits  and  photographic  views.    Containing  also  the  substance  of  Lt.  Peary's 

Report  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

A  complete  and  authetic  record  of  one  cf  the  most  successful  voyages  to  the  Frozen  North,  with  a  brief  history  of 
Arctic  Voyages  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  a  very  handsome  volume  (published  $3.5O),  for  $2.00 
only. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Alden's),  24  vols., 
Index  volume  and  5  vols.  American  Supplement  under 
the  Editorship  of  H.  Crosby  and  J.  H.  Lamberton,  30 
vols.,  full  sheep,  410,  $70.00. 

JOHNSTON'S  Revised  Universal  Cyclope- 
dia, illustrated  with  maps,  plans  and  engravings,  8 
royal  8vo  vols.  New  York,  1888,  half  morroco  ($56.00), 
$36.00. 

CROSBY'S  Early  Coins  of  America  and  the 
Laws  Governing  Their  Hue.  Boston,  1875. 
With  many  illustrations  ana  plates.  410,  half  morocco 
($15.00),  $5.00. 

Jahrbuch  der  dentschen  Shakespeare  Ge- 
sellttchaft.  Herausgegeben  von  K.  Elze.  Vols.  1-26, 
Weimar,  1866- '91.  Cloth,  $45.00. 


JahrbucherfurPIiIloIogleundPaedagoglk 

and   Neue    Jahrhucher,    1826-1849,    1853- 
1854,    1861-187U.    108  vols.    bound,  14  vols.  in 
paper,  $150.00. 
Entirely  complete  sets  very  rare. 

Petcrmann's  Geograph.  Mlttlieilutigeii, 
1855-' 76,  and  supplement  vols.  i-io,  i86o-'76-  Full  cloth, 
including  the  rare  early  vols.,  $125.00. 

RECLl'S,  E.,  Nouvelle  Geographic  Univer- 
selle.  17  vols.  Paris,  i875~'92.  Large  8vo,  in  paper 
(published  fr.  478).  $86.00. 

VIVIEN  DE  ST.  MARTIN,  Nouveau  Dle- 
tlonnalrede Geographic  Unlverselle.  Fasci- 
cule 1-63,  A-Soudan, — as  far  as  published  (fr.  157.50), 
$27.00. 

Continuatitn  will  be  furnished  as  issued 


SOME  IMPORTANT  AMERICANA  : 


HARRIKSE,  II.,  The  Discovery  of  North 
America,  a  critical,  documentary  and  historical  in- 
vestigation. Paris,  1892.  (380  copies  printed).  410, 
$50.00. 

Chrlstophe    Colomb,  son   origine,  sa  vie,  ses 

voyages.      Paris,  1884.      (Out  of  print.)     2   vols.,  8vo, 
paper,  uncut,  $40.00. 

WINSOR,  J.,  Narrative  and  Critical    His- 
tory of  America.    Boston.    8  vols.,  8vo,  $40.00. 
HAMRURGISCHE    Festschrift:   Die   Ent- 

deckung  Amerlka's.    1892.    2  vols.,  $6.60. 

Contributions  by  Ruge,  Schumacher  and  others,  with 
reproductions  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  map  of  1595,  Vopell's 
Globes  of  1542,  etc. 


KRETSCHIttER,     K.,     Die       Euldeckiing 
Amerlka's  In  Ihrer    Brdeutnug    fur    die 
Geschlchte   dc-s   Weltbildes.     Folio,  with  an 
atlas  of  40  colored  plates,  handsomely  bound,  $27.50. 
f2gr~  One  oftht  most  scholarly  boeks  on  the  *ubjcct.~1se& 

"TOSCANELL1,"  Notes  et  Documents  con- 
ceruant  les  rapports  eiitro  1'Amerlque  et 
1'Italle.  G.  Uzielli,  editor.  Tome  I.,  No.  i,  now 
ready.  75  cents. 

UZIELLIj  G.,  Les  Voyages  et  les  Ecrlts 
cl'  A  merle  Vespiice.  To  be  published  in  400  copies. 
2  vols.,  410,  300  at  $60.00  ;  too  on  "  papier  de  Fabriano  " 
at  $90.00. 
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THE  word  which  the  librarians  have  brought 
back  from  Chicago  is  Success.  The  city  itself  is 
the  image  of  success.  The  World's  Fair  is  pro- 
nounced by  all  a  success.  The  comparative  ex- 
hibit is  a  success.  The  A.  L.  A.  Library  is  a  suc- 
cess. The  conference  was  a  great  success.  Even 
the  World's  Congress  of  Librarians,  which  came 
near  being  a  failure  by  reason  of  its  unfit  place 
of  meeting,  was  a  success  in  the  valuable  papers 
which  it  brought  out  and  the  large  audience 
which  attempted  to  hear  them. 


THOSE  librarians  who  did  not  outstay  the  A.  L. 
A.  meeting  saw  comparatively  little  of  the  Fair. 
They  devoted  the  mornings  of  the  first  week 
most  faithfully  to  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the 
World's  Congress  and  the  mornings  of  the  second 
week  to  the  Library  Association.  One  afternoon 
was  occupied  by  the  ride  and  entertainment  fur- 
nished by  the  Chicago  Library  Club.  There 
remained  eight  afternoons  and  a  Sunday,  too 
little  time  for  the  greatest  exhibition  that  has  ever 
been  brought  together.  It  did  not  allow  much 
more  than  a  general  view.  Probably  there  is  not  a 
librarian  who  does  not  regret  now  that  he  did  not 
prolong  his  visit.  The  more  he  saw  of  the  Fair  the 
greater  is  his  regret,  for  the  Fair  grows  upon  one. 
It  is  only  the  hasty  visitor  who  can  say,  like  a 
man  met  by  one  of  the  library  party,  "  I  came 
this  morning;  I've  done  the  whole  Fair,  and  I'm 
off  for  home."  The  longer  one  stays  the  more 
treasures  one  discovers  there,  the  more  things 
to  which  one  would  like  to  give  serious  study, 
taking  notes  and  consulting  books  of  reference. 
Such  study  the  librar  iaos  gave  to  the  comparative 
exhibit.  That  to  them  was  the  Fair.  In  the 
afternoons  the  tables  and  cases  were  surrounded 
by  them  as  by  a  swarm  of  busy  bees.  The  two 
attendants  in  charge  could  do  nothing  but  answer 
questions  and  explain  systems  and  apparatus. 
That,  to  be  sure,  was  no  new  thing  to  them.  It 
has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  The  card  cata- 
log begun  at  Albany  had  been  left  to  be  finished 
at  Chicago.  It  is  no  nearer  completion  now,  for 
there  has  been  no  day  in  which  the  more  impor- 
tant duty  of  making  the  library  and  exhibit  of 
use  to  visitors  did  not  occupy  nearly  all  the  time 
of  Miss  Cutler  and  her  companion. 


WHEN  the  scheme  which  has  resulted  in  this  ex- 
hibit was  first  discussed,  some  persons,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  were  sceptical  about  the  good  of 
collecting,  arranging,  and  showing  a  model  library ; 
others  were  very  much  opposed  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  show  of  library  appliances  by  the  Library 
School.  Both  classes  of  doubters,  if  they  visited 
the  Fair,  must  have  been  entirely  reassured.  Ne 
one  could  stand  in  that  corner  of  the  Government 
Building,  watching  the  eager  questioners,  who 
thronged  around  when  the  librarians  were  away 
but  modestly  retired  into  the  background  while 
the  librarians,  who  they  saw  were  more  au  fait 
in  the  matter,  pressed  their  business-like  de- 
mands— no  one,  we  say,  could  hear  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  and  the  answers  that  were 
given  without  being  convinced  that  this  exhibit 
was  worth  all  the  labor  that  it  had  cost,  that  it 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  starting, 
fostering,  and  directing  interest  in  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  Only  a  glance  was 
needed  to  convince  any  one  that  the  compara- 
tive exhibit  of  library  appliances,  though  it 
bore  most  honorable  testimony  to  the  zeal, 
patience,  industry,  and  devotion  of  the  scholars 
and  officers  of  the  Library  School,  was  in  no 
sense  a  propaganda  of  Library  School  doctrines 
or  methods.  The  utmost  fairness  was  visible 
everywhere.  Every  side  was  exhibited  as  fully  as 
the  material  supplied  by  the  different  libraries 
would  allow.  There  had  evidently  never  been 
any  intention  of  doing  otherwise.  The  only 
thing  to  be  regretted  was  an  occasional  gap 
caused  by  the  remissness  or  perverseness  of 
libraries  that  should  have  contributed.  One 
would  fain  have  had  so  good  an  exhibition  com- 
plete. 

No  single  object  shown  interested  so  many 
people  so  much  as  the  Rudolph  catalog  machine, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Rudolph  indexer. 
The  extravagant  claims  at  first  made  for  this 
machine,  the  ridicule  with  which  they  were  met, 
the  feeling  which  has  been  growing  in  many 
minds  that  in  view  of  its  achievements  and  possi- 
bilities the  original  claims,  tho  certainly  not 
sustainable  literally,  were  not  so  absurd  as  they 
at  first  appeared  to  be,  made  many  look  closely 
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at  the  specimen  which  they  then  saw  for  the 
first  time,  try  it  in  every  way,  and  discuss  it 
thoroly  with  each  other.  The  general  result  of 
these  deb  ites  seems  to  be  that  the  machine  has  a 
very  great  advantage  over  the  usual  card  catalog 
and  over  the  Leyden  book  catalog,  in  presenting 
many  titles  to  the  eye  at  once  ;  that  its  manip- 
ulation, tho  not  yet  altogether  agreeable,  will 
be  much  less  annoying  to  the  public  than  pick- 
ing over  cards  ;  that  it  is  as  easy  to  keep  in 
alphabetical  order  to  the  latest  date  as  the  cards; 
and  that  for  an  equal  number  of  volumes  cata- 
loged it  occupies  less  floor-space  ;  but  that  it  has 
one  serious  defect,  because  it  can  be  used  by 
only  one  person  at  a  time.  It  is  admirable  for  a 
private  library  or  for  any  library  frequented  by 
few  persons,  or  for  any  library  that  can  afford 
to  divide  its  catalog  among  a  number  of  machines 
or  to  keep  two  or  three  catalogs  in  as  many 
machines  so  that  several  persons  can  consult  it, 
or  if  it  be  also  divided,  can  consult  the  same 
part  at  once.  Following  out  this  view  the  opin- 
ion was  expressed  that  no  rich  library  could 
hesitate  for  a  moment  between  a  card  catalog  in 
drawers  (or  in  Leyden  books)  and  a  slip  catalog 
kept  in  a  sufficient  number  of  machines.  But 
for  the  poorer  libraries  it  appeared  to  be  thought 
that  the  Rudolph  books,  in  which  the  slips  that 
would  be  contained  in  one  machine  are  divided 
between  30  or  40  books,  rendering  their 
simultaneous  consultation  possible  by  as  many 
persons  as  are  likely  to  be  present,  solved  the 
difficulty  entirely.  The  Rudolph  books,  it  should 
be  observed,  are  as  much  superior  to  the  Leyden 
books  as  the  printed  page  is  to  the  card  catalog  ; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  same 
pitch  of  mechanical  perfection  as  the  machines, 
and  in  several  points  are  still  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. It  is  understood  that  the  Indexer 
Company  has  under  consideration  some  plan  for 
supplying  printed  titles,  both  of  books  already 
published  and  of  books  hereafter  to  be  issued,  to 
all  libraries  using  its  machine  or  its  book  cata- 
log. If  this  could  be  extended  to  the  printing 
and  furnishing  of  the  same  titles  on  cards  there 
is  no  librarian  who  would  not  welcome  the 
scheme.  Co-operative  cataloging,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  central  cataloging  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  but  it  has  hither- 
to been  looked  upon  as  a  Utopian  vision. 


THE  A.  L.  A.  Library  will  be  even  more  effi- 
cacious in  its  influence  on  visitors  who  are  not 
librarians  than  the  comparative  exhibit.  There 
is  something  in  the  sight  of  those  unsoiled 


volumes,  neatly  placed  on  shelves  of  various 
patterns  but  all  good,  well  arranged  by  subject, 
and  showing  their  arrangement  by  conspicuous 
labels,  books  not  numerous  and  yet  so  well 
selected  as  to  show  how  a  very  few  books  may 
make  a  well-rounded  library,  that  must  inspire 
any  rich  person  with  a  desire  when  he  goes  home 
to  found  a  library  immediately,  and  any  poor 
man  and  woman  with  a  resolve  to  get  one  for 
his  or  her  village  if  it  has  not  one  already.  The 
whole  collection,  cataloged  and  classified,  can  be 
bought  for  between  fSooo  and  $9000,  a  sum 
which  is  often  at  the  disposal  of  trustees  who  are 
starting  a  library  and  is  not  beyond  either  the 
means  or  the  views  of  many  public-spirited  men  of 
wealth.  Of  the  catalog  we  have  spoken  elsewhere ; 
it  is  much  better  than  the  ordinary  town  library  of 
this  size  would  make  even  if  it  employed  an  ex- 
pert cataloger.  Moreover  no  library  would  think 
of  publishing  both  a  classed  and  a  dictionary 
catalog,  even  if  it  wisely  put  both  at  the  service 
of  its  readers  in  its  printed  catalog  (dictionary) 
and  its  written  shelf-list  (classed). 


THE  World's  Congress  of  Librarians,  if  it  had 
been  held  in  a  suitable  building,  would  have  been 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  ;  but  like  all  the 
World's  Congresses  it  suffered  from  the  necessity 
under  which  the  readers  or  speakers  labored  of 
contending  for  a  hearing  with  the  puffings,  ring- 
ing, and  shrieks  of  a  railroad  which  ran  almost 
incessant  trains  directly  under  the  windows. 
The  choice  of  a  building  which  no  sensible  per- 
son would  have  ever  willingly  made  was  com- 
pelled, we  understand,  by  want  of  funds  to  pro- 
vide anything  better.  The  title  World's  Con- 
gress was  justified  rather  by  the  invitations 
which  had  been  sent  out  than  by  the  response 
received,  which  consisted  of  i  German,  i  Cana- 
dian, 2  Englishwomen,  2  Englishmen,  and  200 
Americans.  But  some  of  the  foreigners  who 
could  not  come  sent  papers,  several  of  which  we 
hope  to  print  in  the  near  future.  All  the  papers 
laid  before  the  congress  were  excellent,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  heard. 

THE  conference  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
new  method,  proposed  on  the  return  from  Cali- 
fornia but  not  carried  out  at  Lakewood,  worked 
well.  Instead  of  a  tired  audience  listening 
sleepily  to  the  reading  of  papers  which  are  al- 
ways longer  in  direct  proportion  to  their  dul- 
ness  and  seem  longer  in  geometrical  proportion, 
there  was  an  audience  all  alert,  listening  to  a 
speaker,  not  to  a  reader.  The  different  charac- 
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ters  of  the  subjects  led  to  some  difference  of 
method.  One  man  brought  up  each  point  in  his 
paper  in  order  and  submitted  it  to  discussion  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  next.  This  proved  to  be 
the  most  effective  way.  Another  gave  a  brief 
statement  of  the  whole  paper,  an  abstract  of  the 
abstract,  perhaps  adding  something  that  he  had 
overlooked  in  writing,  and  then  called  for  re- 
marks. With  this  latter  method  discussion  flagged 
a  little  and  if  it  arose  was  not  so  easy  to  con- 
fine to  the  subject  in  hand.  With  one  exception 
papers  whose  authors  were  not  present  to  defend 
them  were  read  by  title  and  not  discussed.  This 
will  tend  to  make  writers  more  careful  to  be  on 
hand. 

IT  is  certainly  remarkable  that  after  all  our  ex- 
perience of  having  too  many  papers,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  remark  after  every  meeting, 
and  with  all  the  relief  furnished  by  listening  to 
summaries  of  the  papers  instead  of  the  papers 
themselves,  we  yet  should  not  have  been  able  to 
get  to  the  end  of  the  program  without  omitting 
a  considerable  number  of  papers  and  several 
times  cutting  short  discussion  by  a  sort  of  cloture. 
The  World's  Congress  had  the  same  experience. 
Several  of  the  papers  presented  there  were 
omitted  and  some  of  those  that  were  read  were 
cut  short  by  the  presiding  officer  for  want  of 
time.  The  moral  is  :  Don't  engage  too  many 
writers  or  else  have  more  sessions.  But  no 
president  can  contemplate  with  calmness  the 
chance  of  falling  short  of  material.  Starvation 
seems  worse  than  plethora.  So  the  glut  will  con- 
tinue. Fortunate  we  are  that  the  standard  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  is  always  so  good  that  one  cannot  say 
of  any  paper  that  we  wish  it  had  not  been 
written. 

THE  sessions  which  were  to  have  begun  at  10 
began  the  last  four  days  at  9,  and  were  fully  at- 
tended notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  the  Fair. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  virtue  of  the  associa- 
tion flagged,  and  the  committee  and  section 
meetings  which  were  to  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  attracted  but  a  slim  gathering. 
The  meetings  of  the  first  week,  which  were  held 
in  the  Art  Palace,  suffered  as  did  those  of  the 
World's  Congress  of  Librarians  from  the  noise 
of  passing  trains,  which  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  hear;  but  the  meetings  of  the  second 
week,  with  the  exception  of  Wednesday,  when 
the  association  sat  in  the  equally  noisy  City 
Council  Chamber,  were  as  quiet  and  as  useful  as 
any  we  have  ever  held.  Two  were  at  the 
Chicago  University,  one  at  the  Newberry  Library, 


one  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Building,  and  one  at  the 
Woman's  Building. 

ON  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Chicago  Library 
Club  took  the  visiting  librarians  in  tally-hos  from 
the  Newberry  Library  through  the  pleasant 
Lincoln  Park,  thence  via  Lake  Shore  Drive  and 
through  the  rich  residences  of  Michigan  Avenue 
to  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show.  The  quiet 
librarians  were  at  first  much  amused  at  this 
choice  of  entertainment;  but  they  heartily  en- 
joyed the  fine  horses,  the  skilful  riding,  and  the 
wonderful  shooting,  and  the  unanimous  verdict 
was  that  they  could  not  have  been  better  treated. 
Thursday  evening  there  was  a  reception  and  col- 
lation in  the  gorgeous  New  York  State  Building, 
a  most  enjoyable  occasion,  which  ended  as  some 
others  of  our  receptions  have  done,  in  a  little 
dance.  One  noteworthy  incident  of  the  meetings 
was  the  introduction  at  the  meeting  in  the 
Woman's  Building  of  the  venerable  educator 
Henry  Barnard,  who  gave  the  librarians  some  of 
his  library  reminiscences  in  a  stirring  speech. 
As  the  program  is  already  in  the  bands  of  the 
members  of  the  association  and  the  proceedings 
will  appear  in  full  in  our  next  number  we  do  not 
attempt  any  present  account  of  the  meeting. 

SINCE  our  comment  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  on  the  enterprise  of  Me-srs. 
Tail,  these  publishers  have  announced  that  their 
library  of  the  best  books  as  designated  by  library 
use  will  include  copyright  books,  by  arrange- 
ment with  several  American  publishers,  an  im- 
provement of  which  librarians  will  be  glad  to 
hear.  We  mention  this  in  justice  to  the  publish- 
ers, who  have  certainly  made  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction  in  planning  this  set  of  books, 
although,  as  we  pointed  out,  the  claim  that  these 
are  necessarily  the  best  books  or  the  most  popular 
books  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  method  of  se- 
lection. 


(Communications. 


WOMEN  AS  LIBRARY  WORKERS. 

RUTLAND  FRKK  LIBRARY,  VT. 
THE  communication  in  the  June  number  of  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
health  of  men  and  women  librarians  is  one  of 
interest.  I  have  been  connected  with  this  li- 
brary for  seven  years,  and  in  that  time  have  lost 
but  one  day  through  sickness.  For  the  last  four 
years  I  h  ive  had  with  me  an  assistant  who  has 
been  ill  but  once,  and  that  for  only  th'ee  weeks. 
The  library  hours  are  from  nine  till  five,  daily, 
and  from  seven  to  nine,  two  evenings.  How 
many  men  librarians  would  show  a  better  record 
than  this  ?  MARY  L.  TITCOMB,  librarian. 
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THE    A.    L.    A.    LIBRARY    EXHIBIT    AT    THE    WORLD'S    FAIR. 
BY  KATHERINE  L.  SHARP,  Librarian  Armour  Institute,  Chicago. 


THE  exhibit  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion at  the  World's  Fair  is  in  the  Government 
Building  in  the  space  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  located  northwest  of  the  central  ro- 
tunda. 

This  exhibit  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  various  other  associations  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  plan  of  exhibit  has  four  main 
divisions  :  (i)  History  and  statistics  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  ;  (2)  Exhibits  by 
individual  libraries  ;  (3)  The  A.  L.  A.  Columbian 
Library  of  5000  volumes  prepared  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  ;  and  (4)  The  comparative  exhibit 
of  library  appliances,  blanks,  forms,  and  models 
prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Library 
School. 

Little  effort  was  made  to  gain  individual  ex- 
hibits, as  the  committee  in  charge  felt  that  the 
great  educational  features  were  the  A.  L.  A.  li- 
brary and  the  comparative  exhibit.  Several  very 
fine  contributions  were  sent,  however,  and  in- 
clude handsomely  bound  catalogs  and  reports, 
photographs  and  library  appliances  and  blanks. 
Besides  these  the  New  York  State  Library  sent, 
as  an  exhibit  of  the  Library  School,  printed  mat- 
ter and  statistics  and  papers  duplicated  for  use 
of  students  in  class,  including  lists  of  books  for 
use  in  reference  work  and  bibliography.  The 
original  work  of  students  is  shown  by  reading- 
lists  and  a  selection  of  bibliographies  and  theses 
in  manuscript  and  in  print,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented for  degrees  and  diplomas,  and  by  a  full 
collection  of  catalogs  and  finding-lists  prepared 
independently  for  outside  libraries  during  vaca- 
tions or  after  leaving  the  school.  New  York 
State  Library  sent  also  several  travelling  li- 
braries to  show  the  work  done  by  the  public 
libraries  department  during  the  past  year  in  dis- 
tributing good  literature  in  small  towns  through- 
out the  State.  Upon  application  these  libraries 
are  sent  for  general  circulation  for  not  more  than 
six  months  to  any  free  public  library  under  visi- 
tation of  the  regents  or  to  any  community  with- 
out a  library  where  25  resident  taxpayers  make 
proper  application  and  guaranty. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Columbian  Library  was  pro- 
posed as  the  best  means  of  helping  small  libra- 
ries throughout  the  country.  It  is  composed  of 


5000  volumes  which  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation would  recommend  for  an  average  pub- 
lic library. 

The  selection  of  these  books  has  been  very 
careful,  and  the  methods  of  the  committee  are 
interesting  to  note.  They  first  computed  the 
average  per  cent,  of  each  subject  found  in  various 
public  libraries,  then  collected  a  vote  from  many 
prominent  librarians  as  to  what  per  cent,  of  each 
subject  they  would  recommend,  and  from  the 
results  so  obtained  made  their  final  decision. 
When  the  proportion  of  subjects  was  deter- 
mined, the  committee  took  up  the  question  of 
special  books  on  these  subjects.  The  catalog  of 
the  Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  taken  as  a  basis,  and  its  entries 
checked  on  other  library  catalogs,  on  Sargent's 
"  Reading  for  the  young,"  Perkins'  "  Best 
books,"  Adams'  "  Manual  of  historical  litera- 
ture," and  other  special  bibliographies.  The 
frequency  or  prominence  of  similar  entries  de- 
termined the  character  of  the  lists  then  made  for 
suggestion  and  sent  to  about  75  libraries  in  the 
United  States  to  vote  upon.  The  votes  thus 
obtained  were  collated  and  from  the  result,  re- 
vised by  distinguished  specialists  in  various  lines, 
the  final  vote  was  taken  and  the  books  now  on 
the  shelves  represent  the  thoughtful  recommen- 
dations of  experienced  librarians  and  scholars. 

When  the  lists  were  completed,  the  publishers 
of  the  chosen  books  were  approached  and  in- 
vited to  give  the  books.  This  invitation  met 
with  generous  responses,  the  publishers  realizing 
at  once  what  a  broad  advertisement  it  would  be 
for  them.  These  books  have  the  American  Li- 
brary Association's  seal  of  approval  as  the  best 
for  an  average  public  library,  and  the  catalogs 
give  the  address  of  the  publishers  and  the  list 
price  of  the  books.  One  publishing  house  has 
already  issued  a  special  list  of  its  books  chosen 
by  the  association  and  expects  appreciable  returns 
from  its  wide  distribution. 

The  books  thus  collected  form  a  library  in 
working  order,  with  all  the  records  and  catalogs 
necessary.  To  decide  upon  any  one  way  of  ar- 
ranging and  cataloging  these  books  was  a  dif- 
ficult matter  upon  which  to  gain  an  unanimous 
vote  from  a  committee  representing  almost  as 
many  methods  as  there  were  members.  Aa  this 
was  to  be  the  exhibit  of  the  American  Library 
Association  the  committee  adopted  the  rules  of 
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the  association  so  far  as  they  had  been  formed 
and  approved.  This  decided  the  order  slips,  the 
accession-book,  and  the  catalog  entries. 

In  classifying,  they  could  not  with  justice  use 
any  one  system,  and  samples  of  several  systems 
would  cause  confusion.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  classify  all  of  the  books  by  the  two  more 
prominent  systems  and  to  arrange  the  books  on 
the  shelves,  half  by  one  system  and  half  by  the 
other.  The  two  used  are  the  Dewey  decimal 
classification  and  the  Cutter  expansive  classifica- 
tion. Fiction  and  Biography  occupy  neutral 
ground  and  are  arranged  in  straight  alphabetic 
order,  as  this  method  is  recommended  by  both 
systems. 

The  shelf-lists  show  three  forms,  the  A.  L.  A. 
standard  shelf-sheets,  the  New  York  shelf-sheets, 
and  cards. 

The  library  has  a  dictionary  card  catalog. 
Most  of  the  cards  are  written  in  the  library 
hand,  but  there  are  sections  typewritten  and 
sections  printed  by  hand. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  value  of  the 
printed  catalog.  It  is  in  three  parts,  illustrating 
different  systems.  There  is  a  classed  finding-list 
according  to  the  decimal  classification,  and  a 
finding-list  according  to  the  expansive  classifica- 
tion, each  including  all  the  books.  With  these  is 
a  subject  index  with  numbers  referring  to  both 
classifications.  There  is  no  author  index  because 
.there  is  a  full  dictionary  catalog  with  the  num- 
bers of  both  classifications.  Fiction  and  Biogra- 
phy form  a  separate  list,  but  all  are  bound  to- 
gether. 

These  catalogs  are  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  will  be  sent  free 
to  every  library  and  high  school  and  academy 
in  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  the  catalog 
will  serve  as  a  purchase-list  for  many  small 
libraries,  and  save  the  trouble  of  classifying  and 
cataloging.  The  list  has  been  carefully  selected  ; 
it  gives  the  publisher  and  price,  authorized  class 
numbers  in  both  classifications,  and  subject  head- 
ings in  the  dictionary  catalog.  If  any  library 
buys  this  list  of  books  as  it  is  and  wishes  printed 
catalogs,  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  mere  cost  of 
paper  and  printing. 

Side  by  side  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Columbian 
library,  is  the  comparative  library  exhibit,  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  State  Library  School, 
whose  director  is  president  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  This  contains  samples, 
models,  and  photographs  of  blanks,  forms,  ap- 
pliances, furniture,  and  fittings  used  in  libraries, 


large  or  small,  and  of  various  types,  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  In  this  paper  mention  can 
only  be  made  of  special  features  of  the  exhibit 
which  need  explanation  or  might  be  overlooked. 
The  exhibit  has  a  large  collection  of  the  fittings 
and  furniture  in  common  use  in  libraries  and  sup- 
plied by  well-known  firms.  It  will  therefore  not 
be  necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to 
the  full  line  of  catalog  cases  and  bases,  drawers 
and  trays,  book-supports  and  dummies,  and 
the  various  labor-saving  devices  of  the  modern 
library.  Manufacturers  of  library  furniture  and 
fittings  were  asked  to  contribute  samples,  and  in 
most  cases  they  willingly  complied  ;  and  the 
Bibliothecal  Museum  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  was  called  upon  and  deprived  of 
anything  of  any  value  to  the  exhibit. 

A  special  feature,  and  one  which  may  well  be 
emphasized,  is  the  collection  of  answers  to  ques- 
tions on  all  important  departments  of  library  ad- 
ministration. These  questions  were  made  after  a 
careful  study  of  existing  methods,  were  printed 
on  uniform  blanks  with  space  after  each  question 
for  its  answer,  and  sent  to  a  select  list  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  libraries.  The  returns  are  bound 
by  subject  and  show  in  compact  form  the  library 
methods  in  use  in  1893,  and  what  changes  librari- 
ans would  advocate.  These  have  been  used  by 
members  of  the  association  in  preparing  papers 
for  the  library  conference  and  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  any  student  of  library  economy 
in  its  various  phases.  For  instance,  if  a  new 
library  wants  to  decide  upon  binding  specifica- 
tions, it  can  find,  by  consulting  these  volumes, 
what  leathers  are  most  commonly  used  for  certain 
classes  of  books,  what  is  the  average  cost,  and 
what  the  experience  as  to  wearing  qualities.  It 
can  find  whether  the  majority  of  libraries  use 
light  or  loose  backs  in  binding,  Arabic  or  Roman 
numerals,  vellum  corners,  a  system  of  colors  for 
different  subjects  or  languages,  or  bind  in  adver- 
tising pages. 

The  volumes  on  loan  systems  have  blanks  and 
forms  in  use  illustrating  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions, mounted  in  their  logical  order  and  bound 
with  the  questions,  thus  furnishing  a  complete 
description.  The  young  librarian  can  find  here 
whether  it  is  customary  to  use  book-pockets  to 
hold  the  card ;  whether  many  libraries  use  both 
borrower's  and  book  cards;  how  the  rates  of  fines 
vary  and  how  they  are  collected,  and  most  of 
all,  how  no  one  system  is  the  best,  but  each  must 
be  adapted  to  individual  circumstances.  There 
is  something  to  learn  from  nearly  every  one. 
Some  were  even  sent  with  a  note  that  they  were 
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to  show  how  not  to  do  things,  which  is  a  valuable 
lesson  in  its  way. 

Information  was  collected  on  the  subjects  : 
Scope  and  founding  of  libraries,  Buildings,  Regu- 
lations for  readers,  Executive  department,  Ac- 
cession department,  Cataloging,  Classification, 
Loan  systems,  and  Binding.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  tabulate  statistics  from  these 
reports,  but  as  the  returns  have  been  coming  in 
up  to  date,  it  was  thought  best  to  wait  until 
after  the  fair,  when  all  reports  would  be  in  and  a 
more  just  representation  could  be  given. 

Sample  blanks  and  forms  used  in  every  depart- 
ment of  library  administration  and  filled  to  illus- 
trate the  method  of  the  library  were  also  solicited, 
and  when  received  were  closely  classified,  mounted 
together  with  explanations,  and  bound  by  subject. 
In  every  case  librarians  were  asked  to  state 
changes  which  they  would  recommend  if  starting 
anew.  These  samples  include  all  kinds  of  blanks 
for  finances  and  statistics,  requests  for  gifts, 
order  and  accession  sheets,  bulletins,  book-cards, 
book-pockets,  call-slips,  fine  notices,  impressions 
of  all  stamps  used,  binding  blanks  and  sheets, 
shelf-lists  and  shelf-labels,  notices,  and  every 
printed  or  written  form  used. 

In  this  comparative  exhibit  the  material  sent 
by  any  one  library  has  not  been  kept  together, 
but  each  article  is  placed  beside  other  articles  of 
the  same  kind  from  other  libraries. 

There  is  an  extensive  collection  of  book-plates 
from  America  and  Great  Britain.  The  American 
plates  are  mostly  from  libraries,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity alone  contributing  114  different  kinds.  The 
British  plates  are  the  very  generouscontribution, 
partly  on  loan,  of  the  Ex  Libris  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  include  many  rare  and  valuable  speci- 
mens, both  private  and  public,  and  some  of  great 
historic  interest. 

To  show  as  clearly  as  possible  the  variations 
in  card  cataloging,  in  fulness  of  entry,  style  of 
writing,  and  ^quality,  quantity,  and  size  of  card 
used,  each  library  was  asked  to  catalog,  accord  ing 
to  its  custom,  Webster's  dictionary,  the  latest 
edition  in  its  possession.  The  cards  received  are 
of  varying  size  and  thickness,  are  written  in  or- 
dinary hand,  library  hand,  disjoined  hand,  and 
by  the  typewriter,  and  range  in  number  from  2 
to  36  for  the  one  book. 

The  committee  hoped  to  show  as  many  codes 
of  catalog  rules  as  it  could  collect,  and  used  as  a 
basis  the  complete  bibliography  of  catalog  rules 
compiled  by  Miss  Cutler,  vice-director  of  the  Li- 
brary School.  It  has  succeeded  in  collecting 
from  America,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy  very 


valuable  books,  pamphlets,  and  extracts,  includ- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  material  on  the  subject  now 
in  print  and  obtainable. 

The  article  in  the  cataloging  exhibit  which 
probably  represents  the  most  work  is  the  com- 
parative catalog  code,  planned  by  Miss  Cutler, 
vice-director  of  the  Library  School,  compiled  by 
the  Library  School  class  of  "92  and  executed  by 
several  members  of  the  classes  of  '92  and  '93.  It 
is  a  comparison,  rule  by  rule,  in  tabulated  form, 
of  the  Library  School  rules  with  the  Cutter  Rules 
for  a  printed  catalog;  Wheatley,  How  to  cata- 
log a  library;  Perkins,  San  Francisco,  Catalog- 
ing for  public  libraries;  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Condensed  rules  for  an  author-and-title 
catalog  ;  Bodleian  Library,  Compendious  cata- 
loging rules  for  the  author  catalog  ;  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Cataloging 
rules ;  Jewett,  Smithsonian  report  on  the  con- 
struction of  catalogs  of  libraries  ;  and  British 
Museum,  Rules  for  the  compilation  of  the  cata- 
log. Where  the  codes  are  easily  obtained,  the 
rules  were  clipped  and  mounted,  but  in  other 
cases  they  were  all  copied  in  the  disjoined  library 
hand.  The  codes  are  arranged  in  inverse  chro- 
nological order,  beginning  with  the  Library 
School  rules,  the  edition  of  1892,  and  going  back 
to  the  British  Museum  rules  of  1841,  showing 
the  points  of  agreement  or  difference  side  by 
side,  and  on  the  other  hand  showing  the  evolu- 
tion of  some  of  the  principles  from  the  first  code 
of  Panizzi. 

Besides  rules  for  cataloging,  the  exhibit  con- 
tains a  variety  of  samples  of  catalogs  in  use  in 
different  libraries.  There  are  author,  subject, 
and  dictionary  card  catalogs  in  drawers,  and  the 
slip  catalog  used  in  the  New  York  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  modelled  after  the  British 
Museum  catalog.  This  has  the  entries  written 
on  thin  slips  which  are  pasted  at  the  ends  on 
the  leaves  of  a  bound  volume,  to  enable  one  to 
read  several  items  at  once.  The  Bonnange  cat- 
alog consisting  of  hinged  cards  is  also  shown. 
The  lower  parts  of  these  cards  are  held  together 
firmly  in  a  case,  while  the  hinge  allows  the  upper 
part  to  be  turned  back  and  read  with  perfect 
ease.  The  Kansas  City  Public  Library  sent  a 
sample  of  a  portrait  catalog  in  use  there.  The 
entries  are  typewritten  on  small  slips  filed  on 
wire  tubes  and  inserted  in  pigeon-holes  arranged 
alphabetically. 

An  experiment  which  seems  to  be  gaining  sup- 
porters is  the  book  form  of  the  slip  catalog, 
where  from  200  to  300  slips  are  arranged  in  a 
temporary  binder,  which  can  be  taken  from  the 
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general  case  and  consulted  at  ease  at  a  table, 
while  one  person  monopolizes  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  cards.  The  binders  are  so  fastened  that 
new  entries  can  be  easily  inserted.  This  catalog 
is  shown  from  Leyden,  Holland,  in  the  original 
form,  from  Harvard  College  in  two  forms,  from 
Clerkenwell  Public  Library,  London,  and  from 
the  Marucellian  Library  in  Florence,  Italy,  where 
it  was  devised  by  the  progressive  sub-librarian, 
Mme.  Giulia  Sacconi-Ricci. 

A  strong  rival  to  the  card  catalog  is  shown 
and  is  an  applicant  for  public  favor.  It  is  the 
Rudolph  continuous  indexer,  invented  by  Mr. 
Alex.  J.  Rudolph,  assistant  librarian  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library.  It  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  pressed-board  leaves  which  revolve 
noiselessly  in  either  direction  around  a  pair  of 
hexagonal  drums.  The  entries  are  printed  or 
written  on  heavy  cardboard,  separated  by  a  cut- 
ter, and  inserted  under  nickel-plated  metal 
grooves  at  the  edges  of  the  pressed-board  leaves. 
One  index  sheet,  which  is  16  inches  long, 
will  hold  136  single-line  entries,  or  about  33 
four-line  entries,  and  5  of  these  columns  show 
at  one  time  under  a  plate-glass  cover  over  the 
drums.  This  presents  to  the  eye  more  surface 
than  the  ordinary  printed  catalog,  and  as  entries 
are  easily  inserted  it  claims  also  the  advantages 
of  a  card  catalog.  The  indexer  is  in  a  cabinet 
42  inches  high  and  the  parts  of  the  catalog  not 
in  use  hang  in  folds  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
case. 

During  the  last  few  years  many  libraries  have 
printed  their  bulletins  of  new  books  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  library  newspaper,  published  once  a 
month  or  less  often.  As  the  contents  of  these 
appers  vary  and  present  so  much  of  interest  to  one 
who  studies  them  comparatively,  or  with  a  view 
to  printing  one  for  his  own  library,  a  compara- 
tive table  of  the  contents  was  made.  This  shows 
in  tabulated  form  what  subjects  are  noted  in  the 
bulletins  received  and  which  particular  libraries 
give  news  on  similar  points. 

The  comparison  of  classifications  is  quite  com- 
plete. All  of  the  prominent  printed  systems  are 
represented,  and  there  is  a  bound  volume  of  the 
manuscript  classifications  contributed,  including 
a  copy  of  the  famous  Thomas  Jefferson  system, 
in  use  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  the  loan  department  several  prominent  li- 
braries have  sent  elaborate  charging  systems  in 
working  oider. 

The  exhibit  of  indicators  used  in  England  to 
show  which  books  are  out  and  which  are  in  is 
interesting,  as  indicators  are  almost  unknown  in 


this  country.  Three  different  models,  the  Cot- 
greave,  the  Elliot,  and  the  Kennedy,  were  sent 
from  England.  America's  only  contribution  is 
the  finding-list  and  indicator  from  Sacramento, 
California. 

Samples  of  binding  are  shown  from  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  the  largest  exhibit 
being  from  Herr  Otto  Harrassowitz,  of  Leipzig, 
Germany. 

About  50  different  kinds  of  temporary  binders 
and  almost  as  many  styles  of  pamphlet  cases 
have  been  sent  by  libraries  and  manufact- 
urers. 

Among  the  newspaper  files  three  peculiar 
styles  are  shown.  The  revolving  file  turns  on  a 
pivot  in  the  table  and  allows  the  reader  to  easily 
examine  illustrations  whichever  way  they  are 
printed.  The  sliding  file  allows  the  paper  to  be 
pushed  up  to  bring  the  lower  part  within  range. 
The  folding  file,  by  having  a  leather  hinge  in  the 
centre,  obviates  the  necessity  of  holding  a  large 
paper  out  to  its  full  size. 

The  preservation  of  maps  is  shown  by  cases  to 
hang  on  the  wall,  by  a  map-tube,  and  by  a  map- 
rack  upon  which  to  hang  small  maps  lor  ready 
reference. 

There  is  also  a  full  line  of  scrap-books,  boxes, 
and  files,  always  of  interest  to  librarians. 

The  comparison  in  shelving  is  quite  elaborate. 
The  A.  L.  A.  Columbian  Library  is  shelved  on 
samples  of  Green's  patent  shelving  used  in  the 
new  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  and 
furnished  by  Snead  &  Co.,  of  Louisville  and 
Chicago, and  on  three  varieties  of  the  Westervelt 
shelving  from  New  York,  the  Stikeman  adjust- 
able, the  pillar  and  the  tubular  systems.  The 
Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  furnished  a  model 
of  oak  shelving  showing  the  revolving  pin,  the 
Scott-Smith  support,  and  the  new  Richards 
wedge  support.  There  is  also  a  sample  of  the 
iron  shelving  used  in  the  duplicate  department 
at  the  New  York  State  Library,  a  tier  of  shelves 
sent  by  Koch  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Peoria,  a  model 
from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  metal 
roller  shelves  from  the  Office  Specialty  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  besides  removable  and  supple- 
mental shelves  and  samples  introduced  in  com- 
bination cabinets.  Many  devices  for  lighting  the 
aisles  of  stacks  are  shown  in  electric-light  fix- 
tures. 

There  are  trays  and  trucks  for  carrying  books, 
including  a  model  of  the  tray  used  by  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Library  in  moving  its  books 
into  the  new  building,  and  a  model  of  a  book- 
lift  devised  by  Miss  James,  of  the  People's  Pal- 
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ace  Library,  London,  for  carrying  books  from 
the  galleries  to  the  delivery-desk. 

The  exhibit  of  library  architecture,  which  is  a 
feature  of  the  comparative  exhibit,  includes  photo- 
graphs, plans,  and  elevations  of  library  buildings 
in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  This  col- 
lection of  photographs  is  supplemented  by  views 
of  interiors  and  of  furniture  sent  to  the  com- 
parative exhibit  to  illustrate  administration 
rather  than  architectural  points. 

Photographs  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
at  any  time  held  office  in  national,  State,  or  local 
library  associations,  are  arranged  in  albums,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  their  present  and  past  posi- 
tions and  offices,  and  a  list  of  their  contributions 
to  library  literature.  One  of  the  most  valued 
pictures  is  a  large  crayon  portrait  of  Fred- 
erick Leypoldt,  who  is  affectionately  remembered 
by  the  early  members  of  the  Library  Association 
as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  bibliography. 

The  exhibit  is  one  which  cannot  well  be  de- 
scribed. It  must  be  seen  and  studied  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  Its  value  has  been  daily  proved 
since  the  installation,  and  the  interest  shown  by 
outsiders  has  equalled  that  of  active  librarians. 
Representatives  of  German  libraries  and  educa- 


tional exhibits  have  been  present  very  often, 
studying  our  methods  and  gaining  new  ideas  to 
carry  home.  The  guides  and  chair-men  employed 
about  the  exposition  grounds  have  also  patron- 
ized the  A.  L.  A.  Library,  consulting  especially 
works  of  history  and  art ;  and  many  trustees  of 
small  libraries  have  called  and  asked  for  full  ex- 
planations and  catalogs. 

Any  member  of  the  association  has  but  to  sit 
there  for  an  afternoon  and  notice  the  various 
classes  of  people  who  stop,  and  hear  the  intelligent 
and  practical  questions  which  they  ask,  to  be 
filled  anew  with  enthusiasm  for  his  calling,  to 
feel  that  the  field  is  indeed  large  and  the  laborers 
are  few,  and  that  the  object  lesson  which  the 
American  Library  Association  has  this  year 
furnished  to  the  people  of  all  countries  will  be  a 
potent  factor  in  our  national  education. 

More  gratifying  still  is  the  fact  that  its  value 
as  an  educational  force  will  not  cease  with  No- 
vember I,  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Columbian  Library  of 
5000  volumes  will  go  to  Washington  as  the 
property  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
while  the  comparative  library  exhibit  will  return 
to  Albany,  where  it  was  prepared,  to  be  part  of 
the  free  State  museum  in  the  Capitol. 


SOME  OF  THE  LIBRARIES   AT  THE   EXPOSITION. 
BY   CAROLINE   HARWOOD   GARLAND,  Dover  (N.  ff.)  Public  Library. 


PERHAPS  the  one  most  beautiful  room  in  all 
the  buildings  at  Jackson  Park  is  the  library  of 
the  Woman's  Building.  It  is  the  design  that  in 
this  room  shall  be  gathered  the  books  of  women 
writers  from  all  over  the  world.  The  room 
itself  is  the  gift  of  the  women  of  New  York  State. 
It  is  spacious,  being  60  feet  long,  40  wide, 
and  20  high,  and  beautiful,  being  decorated 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Mrs.  Candace 
Wheeler.  The  ceiling  painting  is  by  Dora 
Wheeler  Keith.  The  wainscoting  of  old  English 
oak  is  seventeenth  century  carving,  from  an  old 
French  cathedral.  The  chairs  are  of  carved  oak 
from  Sypher's  and  decorated  leather  from  the 
Associated  Artists.  Screens,  cabinets,  busts,  and 
portraits  lend  their  aid  to  make  the  whole  effect 
of  great  beauty  and  dignity. 

The  books,  some  7000  in  number,  are  arranged 
in  low  cases  around  the  walls  of  the  room.  The 
captious  critic  may  suggest  that  this  is  not  in 
accordance  with  advanced  library  ideals,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  working 
library,  but  an  exhibit,  and  as  such  should  be  ar- 
ranged as  artistically  as  possible.  In  point  of 


numbers  New  York  State  largely  leads,  showing 
2400  books  ;  Pennsylvania  comes  next  with  400; 
New  Jersey  has  350.  The  others  range  from 
loo  down,  much  depending  on  the  zeal  of  the 
collecting  committee.  Massachusetts,  which  can 
count  up  more  women  writers  probably  than 
any  other  State,  is  here  represented  by  less  than 
TOO  volumes,  because  the  committee  from  that 
State  decided  that  quantity  was  nothing,  that 
quality  was  everything,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
very  best  of  its  kind  should  be  sent,  and  only 
one  book  from  an  author.  The  result  is  a  small 
collection  of  picked  volumes,  and  great  ire  on 
the  part  of  many  Massachusetts  women. 

Many  of  the  books  have  a  curious  interest  at- 
taching to  them.  "  This  is  the  story  of  my  life," 
remarked  one  old  lady,  who,  attended  by  a  sedate 
colored  servant,  brought  her  book  in  person. 
"  This  book  has  changed  the  legislation  of  32 
States."  At  some  length  she  explained  that  when 
she  was  a  young  woman  her  husband  had  shut 
her  up  in  a  mad-house  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  her  property.  After  three  years'  con- 
finement she  escaped,  found  friends,  wrote  her 
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bocks,  and  then  made  successful  applications  to 
the  States  for  better  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
insane. 

The  number  of  rising  young  Western  authors 
who  visited  the  library  was  past  enumeration. 
They  were  as  a  rule  hopeful  and  entirely  free 
from  the  vice  of  modesty.  "  You'll  read  it, 
won't  you?"  demanded  one  of  them,  as  she  put 
her  book  into  the  librarian's  hand.  "  If  I  have 
time,"  was  the  cautious  reply.  The  author 
seized  it  back  again.  "I  won't  leave  it  if  you 
don't  promise  to  read  it  !  "  Thereupon  the  li- 
brarian's desire  to  increase  the  size  of  the  library 
got  the  better  of  her  truthfulness. 

With  some  of  the  books  "  In  memoriam  "  is 
written  between  the  lines.  The  one  most  re- 
markable scientific  work  comes  from  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  consists  of  two  large  volumes,  the 
price  of  which  is  $375.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  of  Ohio."  The  prepa- 
ration of  text  and  plates  cost  the  author,  Mrs. 
N.  E.  Jones,  eight  years  of  untiring  industry. 
"  How  did  you  ever  have  the  patience  to  com- 
plete it?"  asked  the  librarian.  "I  did  it  in 
memory  of  my  daughter,"  was  the  reply.  "  She 
had  just  begun  the  work  when  she  died.  So  for 
her  sake  I  made  it  as  perfect  as  possible." 

Foreign  women  have  made  contributions  of 
great  value.  France  sent  about  800  volumes, 
many  of  them  in  beautiful  bindings.  Bohemia 
sent  300,  Sweden  130,  Italy  150,  Germany  300, 
Great  Britain  500.  Word  has  been  received  that 
the  women  of  Japan  are  sending  50,  but  they 
have  not  yet  arrived. 

The  Mecca  toward  which  the  footsteps  of  all 
good  librarians  tend  as  soon  as  they  land  in 
Chicago  is  undoubtedly  the  library  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  over  in  the  Government  Building,  fatnilarly 
known  as  the  Model  Library.  A  gentleman  and 
his  wife  interested  in  library  matters  asked  a 
roller-chair  guide  who  was  bending  over  his 
chair,  "  Where  is  the  Model  Library  ?"  "At 
Harvard  College,  madam,"  replied  the  guide, 
without  raising  his  head  or  giving  an  instant's 
hesitation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
guides  are  college  men.  It  chanced  that  the  in- 
quirers were  from  Cambridge,  and  they  were 
vastly  pleased  with  the  reply.  The  Model 
Library  has  been  so  well  described  in  Miss 
Sharp's  paper  that  nothing  need  be  added 
here. 

In  the  Children's  Building  is  a  well-selected 
young  people's  library,  of  which  Mrs.  Clara 
Doty  Bates  has  charge.  The  room  itself  is  very 
attractive  —  being  light,  airy,  and  dimity-cur- 


tained —  and  is  thronged  with  visitors  all  the 
time,  not  all  of  whom  are  children.  The  walls 
are  decorated  with  portraits  and  photographs  of 
writers  for  children,  60  faces  being  counted  on 
one  single  wall.  In  a  show-case  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  the  Youth's  Companion  make  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  the  growth  of  their  paper, 
showing  a  little  old  volume  of  1827  alongside 
the  present  size.  They  also  show  interesting 
original  manuscripts  and  cuts  representing  the 
growth  of  illustrations.  In  this  room  may  al- 
ways be  seen  children  contentedly  reading;  sedate 
men  and  women  making  lists  of  books  for  the 
children  at  home;  eager  young  faces  studying 
the  pictures  on  the  walls;  and  the  flying  tourist, 
who  puts  his  head  inside  the  door,  takes  one 
glance  and  departs,  thinking  he  has  seen  it  all. 

In  the  foreign  buildings  are  to  be  found  some 
very  interesting  collections  of  books.  Those 
librarians  who  visited  the  German  Building 
greatly  enjoyed  thedisplays  there.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  German  commissioners  the 
building  was  closed  to  the  public  one  afternoon 
and  the  librarians  were  invited  to  inspect  at  their 
leisure  these  German  exhibits.  More  than  300 
firms  are  here  represented.  Large  finely  illus- 
trated books  lie  open  on  the  counters.  Long 
lines  of  uniform  sets  are  displayed,  the  Tauchnitz 
Library  alone  now  numbering  2880  volumes. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical works,  especially  the  fine  old  leather- 
bound,  silver-mounted  volumes,  3  feet  long 
and  2  feet  wide,  filled  with  quaintly  illumi- 
nated music.  These  books  are  still  used  by 
monks  in  some  of  the  older  monasteries.  Not 
far  from  these  —  extremes  meet  at  Chicago  —  is 
a  fashion  magazine,  with  editions  published 
in  13  languages.  And  even  if  you  pass  all 
these  quickly,  you  will  be  sure  to  linger  over  the 
educational  books  and  the  wide  open  atlases 
which,  the  attendant  proudly  assures  you,  show 
much  finer  work  than  anything  that  can  be  done 
in  America.  The  Swedish  Building,  too,  has 
a  fine  exhibit  of  publishing  houses,  and  the 
Swedish  commissioner  does  not  fail  to  gently 
remind  one  that  Sweden  stands  third  only  on  the 
list  of  countries  exporting  books  to  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  France  being  the  countries 
that  outrank  it.  On  the  ground  floor  of  this 
building  —  considered  by  visitors  the  most  inter- 
esting foreign  building  on  the  grounds  —  is  a 
model  private  library,  containing  the  works  of 
the  standard  Swedish  authors.  On  the  table 
are  three  volumes  by  the  Crown  Prince,  now 
King  Oscar.  On  the  shelves,  elbowing  the  na- 
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live  writers,  are  translations  into  Swedish  of  Ma- 
caulay,  Lecky,  and  other  English  writers.  These 
books,  the  commissioner  said,  would  be  found  in 
every  moderately  well-furnished  library  in  Swe- 
den. Up-stairs  are  the  publishers'  exhibits. 
Gay  red  bindings  make  them  very  attractive, 
and  illustrated  catalogs  are  near  for  free  dis- 
tribution. The  librarian  took  a  book  down  to 
look  at  the  unfamiliar  text,  and  opening  it  at 
random  noticed  the  chapter  caption.  Alas  !  it 
was  "  Publik  Skandal."  Is  it  possible  that  Swe- 
dish taste,  like  French  and  American,  loves  a 
racy  flavor  ? 

If  you  dare  venture  past  the  hideous  painted 
bull-fight  that  greets  you  as  you  enter  Venezuela, 
you  will  find  they  have  no  books  now,  but  a  li- 
brary is  on  its  way.  In  Turkey  are  two  book- 
cases standing  honorably  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  The  Turkish  attendant  courteously  ex- 
plains that  the  40  or  50  books  contained  therein 
are  not  specimens  of  their  literature,  but  are 
government  and  educational  books,  exhibited 
for  their  exquisite  bindings.  There  is  also  some 
music  in  the  case  worthy  attention.  It  bears 
the  name  of  Paderewski  and  the  imprint  of 
Constantinople.  You  notice  that  the  notes  are 
wonderfully  fine  and  clear,  but  not  till  you  ex- 
amine it  closely  do  you  see  that  these  intricate 
bars  of  music  are  not  printed  at  all,  but  are  finely 
woven  by  hand  in  silk  on  delicate  white  gauze. 

Costa  Rica,  in  its  gay  little  building,  has  a 
whole  case  devoted  to  national  and  school  books. 
Each  book  is  opened  at  its  title-page  and  braced 
stoutly  from  behind  up  against  the  glass,  chal- 
lenging at  least  a  passing  glance.  Guatemala 
displays  25  or  30  books,  bordering  them  with 
bottles  of  wine  on  one  side  and  tobacco  on  the 
other.  One  is  opened  at  its  title  page,  which 
reads,  "  A  Book  of  the  Arts  of  Guatemala,  1703." 
But  this  little  historic  thing  is  quite  overshadowed 
by  a  pretentious  album,  lying  open  at  a  picture 
of  the  crescent  moon  hanging  before  a  balcony 
from  which  a  woman,  presumably  lovely,  leans. 
Guatemalan  fiction  is  thus  evidently  en  rapport 
with  that  of  other  lands. 

Brazil  has  no  library  and  displays  only  a  few 
albums  of  native  scenery.  East  India  has  a 
bazaar  but  no  books.  Ceylon  has  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  neatly  cased,  chief  among  them 
being  a  Singalese  grammar,  a  work  on  "  Domes- 
tic Economy,"  a  sanitary  primer — its  pleasing 
title  being"  Sukhopadesaya"  — a  "  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,"  and  the  "Ceylon  B!ue-Book  for 
1891."  From  these  last  two  items  it  will  be  seen 
that  Ceylon  is  provided  with  the  actually  neces- 


sary literature  for  the  establishment  of  good 
society.  Down  in  the  Javanese  village  they 
have  no  library,  but  literature  is  not  entirely 
neglected,  for  they  prominently  display  the  sign, 
"  Albrecht  &  Rusche,  General  Printers  of 
Poetical  and  Prose  Works  in  the  Polynesian 
Languages," and  directly  in  front  of  the  sign  sits  a 
gray-haired  man  threading  his  needle,  for  Java 
is  an  advanced  country  and  the  men  do  the 
sewing. 

By  far  the  most  imposing  library  on  the 
grounds  is  that  in  the  Victoria  House.  The 
room  itself  is  a  model  English  library,  being 
finished  entirely  in  oak,  the  ribbed  ceiling  in 
geometric  form,  the  sides  in  panelling  ;  soft, 
thick  rugs  are  on  the  floor  ;  the  arm-chairs  are 
modelled  from  originals  in  the  Cluny  and  South 
Kensington  museums.  Around  the  walls  are  the 
leather-decorated  book-cases,  filled  with  elegant 
bindings.  The  librarian  accustomed  to  the 
tattered  books  of  a  public  library  stands  awe- 
struck at  the  beauty  of  the  full  sets  of  English 
poets  and  novelists,  art  journals,  and  quarterly 
reviews  in  elegant  calf  and  morocco.  One  watches 
a  chance  when  the  attendant  is  not  looking  and 
inserts  an  adventurous  finger  to  pull  out  a  book, 
thinking  to  see  if  the  letter-press  equals  the  bind- 
ing. The  book  does  not  come  out,  but  the  finger 
does.  The  book  is  not  a  book  at  all,  but  a 
dummy  binding  tacked  on  a  strip  of  wood.  The 
whole  elegant  library  is  a  complete  sham. 

Many  of  the  State  buildings  have  good  collec- 
tions of  their  State  literature,  the  Western  States 
showing  especial  zeal  in  this  direction.  Indeed 
these  Western  States  show  an  enterprise  quite 
appalling  to  a  steady-going  Easterner,  not  only 
in  the  book  line,  but  in  the  general  art  of  "  get- 
ting there."  A  call  at  the  Indiana  Slate  Build- 
ing may  be  cited  in  evidence.  They  have  a  fine 
reading-room  here,  with  tiled  floor,  ample  chairs, 
and  great  clear  windows.  About  300  Indiana 
papers  are  kept  on  file  and  two  book-cafes  dis- 
play 600  books  by  Indiana  authors,  Lew  Wallace, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  Sarah  K.  Bolton 
being  their  best-known  names.  As  the  librarian 
made  a  note  or  two,  the  competent  Indiana  wom- 
an in  charge  of  the  room  asked  : 

"  What  paper  do  you  write  for  ?  " 

The  librarian  modestly  replied  that  the  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL  had  thought  it  might  like  an 
article  about  the  different  libraries  at  the  fair. 

"  What  is  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL?  " 

The  librarian,  seeing  a  chance  for  missionary 
work,  gladly  explained. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  about  that  paper,"  replied 
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the  Indianian.  "  We  ought  to  have  it  here  in 
the  library,  oughtn't  we?  What  is  their  ad- 
dress?" 

Great  hopefulness  on  the  part  of  the  librarian 
that  a  new  subscriber  had  been  gained  for  the 
L.  J.  The  Indianian  continued  : 

"  I'll  write  them  right  off  to-day  and  ask  them 
to  donate  their  journal  to  the  library  here. 
No  doubt  they'.]  be  glad  to  do  so."  Silent  de- 
parture of  the  1'brarian. 

In  the  Illinois  State  Building  there  is  a  good 
little  collection  of  books  by  the  women  authors 
of  the  State,  Mary  Hartwell  Gather  wood,  Clara 
Louise  Burnham,  and  Margaret  Bouvet  being  trje 
best-known  names.  There  are  perhaps  500  books 
in  all,  and  this  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of  when 
one  remembers  that  the  first  woman's  book  in  the 
State  was  published  in  1854.  The  title  of  this 
first  book  was  "  Early  Engagements." 

Whoever  arranged  the  library  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Building  was  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
craft.  There  are  about  500  volumes,  well  clas- 
sified and  clearly  labelled.  Local  history  is  very 
wtll  represented.  .In  fiction  the  leading  names 
are  Bjornson  and  Captain  King  ;  in  history,  R. 
G.  Thwaites  ;  while  in  poetry  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
(ox  shines.  The  room  itself  is  inviting,  being 
large,  low-storied,  with  divans,  low,  comfortable 
chairs,  and  pleasing  effects  of  warm  light  wall 
tints.  Framed  on  the  wall  hangs  the  original  ms. 
of  "  The  sweet  bye  and  bye,"  sold  by  its  author 
for  $1000. 

Nebraska  has  a  reading-room  with  a  large 
cuspidor  lor  its  central  ornament.  The  State  of 
Washington,  as  it  loves  to  label  itself,  has  a  small 
reading-room  and  large  rocking-chairs,  but  no 
books.  California  has  a  small  library — Bret 
Harte  and  H.  H.  Bancroft  being  prominent 
names  —  enclosed  in  a  curious  burnt-wood  pa- 
vilion in  the  centre  of  its  great  building. 

In  the  library  of  Utah  Mormon  books  pre- 
dominate. In  Idaho's  Building  —  a  unique  build- 
ing, representing  a  miner's  cabin  —  on  a  cedar 
shelf  overhanging  the  great  fireplace  of  lava- 
rock,  are  ranged  some  20  or  30  books,  Mary 
Hallock  Focte  being  given  the  place  of  honor. 
"  We  got  all  we  had,"  frankly  confessed  the 
woman  in  charge.  "  But  we're  young  yet.  We've 
got  good  material  and  we're  going  right  ahead. 
'Twon't  be  long  before  we  make  Massachusetts 
hustle  to  keep  up  wiih  us." 

South  Dakota  shows  beautiful  petrified  wood, 
but  no  books.  North  Dakota  smells  of  grain, 
and  the  search  for  a  library  led  one  up-stairs 
where  reception-rooms  had  been  furnished  by 
different  towns.  The  room  labelled  Devil's  Lake 


was  evidently  a  reading-room,  for  here,  in  well- 
tipped  chairs,  sat  two  men,  their  legs  crossed  over 
the  table.  The  soles  of  their  boots  and  two 
wide-spread  newspapers  were  the  most  conspic- 
uous contents  of  the  room. 

Iowa's  library  is  characteristic  of  her  building, 
being  large,  generous,  not  over-orderly,  but  easy 
of  access.  It  is  in  a  pleasant,  airy  room,  with 
windows  open  to  the  lake  breezes,  and  all  are 
welcome  to  walk  up  to  the  shelves  and  help 
themselves.  In  consequence  of  this  liberty  the 
books  were  not  arranged  in  strict  D.  C.  "  The 
Destiny  of  the  Wicked"  stood  calmly  between  a 
W.  C.  T.  U.  report  and  a  State  document.  Files 
of  agricultural  and  school  reports,  however,  were 
in  irreproachable  order.  There  is  not  much  fic- 
tion in  the  library,  but  Octave  Thanet  and 
Hamlin  Garland  are  well  represented. 

Kansas  has  a  large  building  and  a  good  deal  in 
it.  Its  library  is  in  a  great  room  up-stairs,  and 
consists  of  books  not  only  by  Kansas  authors, 
but  on  Kansas  subjects.  Its  slavery  struggles, 
its  early  tragedies,  its  prosperous  career  —  all 
are  described  in  its  literature. 

Warm  yellow  and  pink  tones  please  your  eye 
as  you  enter  Arkansas,  and  you  are  greeted  by 
an  abundance  of  literature  concerning  the  State 
itself.  Home-seekers  are  warmly  invited  to 
appropriate  the  pamphlets  and  circulars.  Up- 
stairs there  is  a  cheery  reading-room  with  the 
State  newspapers,  and  an  entirely  unique  library, 
composed  of  handsome  wooden  dummies,  each 
dummy  representing  some  special  wood  and 
labelled  where  the  title  of  the  book  should  be 
with  the  name,  scientific  and  common,  of  its 
material. 

Colorado,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  have  no  li- 
braries. Kentucky  has  a  very  pretty  book-case, 
in  which  Mrs.  Holmes  figures  largely.  Mary- 
land has  a  collection  of  the  very  valuable  publica- 
tions of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma,  all  under  one 
roof,  have  no  libraries,  but  support  reading- 
rooms,  well  stocked  with  papers.  Florida  has 
no  books  nor  papers,  but  they  serve  you  orange 
cider,  and  you  feel  that  life  is  not  a  failure. 
Ohio,  or  "  Ohier,"  as  the  natives  have  it,  has  no 
books,  but  in  its  reading-room  every  chair  was 
occupied  by  a  newspaper  reader. 

Missouri's  library  is  like  many  other  things  at 
Chicago.  She  hasn't  it  now,  but  is  going  to 
have  it.  The  hostess  of  the  room  assured  the 
librarian  that  their  library  was  "going  t6  be" 
one  of  the  best  State  libraries  on  the  grounds  ; 
to  all  of  which  the  librarian  listened  politely,  but 
silently,  until  the  Missourian  said  the  Selection 
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and  collection  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Crunden, 
of  St.  Louis.  Whereupon  the  librarian  made 
haste  to  add  her  own  assurance  that  such  being 
the  case  it  certainly  would  be  everything  that 
was  right. 

You  have  to  hunt  a  little  to  find  the  Pennsyl- 
vania books,  for  the  building  is  large,  and  the 
book-case  small  and  mostly  filled  with  decorated 
china.  New  York  exhausted  itself  on  the  fine 
collection  for  the  library  of  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing, and  has  no  collection  of  books  in  its  State 
Building.  Virginia's  building,  which  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Mount  Vernon  mansion,  has  a 
very  interesting  library.  It  is  rich  in  old  Vir- 
ginia material,  containing  some  hot  secession 
literature,  now  standing  peacefully  on  the  shelf 
by  the  side  of  the  work  of  the  new  South. 

Of  the  New  England  States  Maine  is  the  only 
one  that  has  a  library,  and  Maine  has  a  very 
good  one.  Portraits  of  authors  adorn  the  walls 
and  the  books  are  of  wide  range  and  noteworthy 
of  their  kind,  Elaine's  book  and  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  being  good  examples. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  libraries 
in  the  large  buildings.  Nothing  can  show  more 
clearly  the  part  that  books  play  in  the  practical 
work  of  life  than  these  little  technical  collections, 
displayed  everywhere  as  part  of  the  working 
material  of  the  exhibit.  In  the  Mining  Building, 
for  example,  in  the  Russian  department  are  125 
uniformly  bound  books  on  mining ;  in  New 
South  Wales,  25  large  folio  reports  ;  in  Canada, 
reports  in  French  and  English  of  the  geological 
commission  ;  in  Spain,  a  long  shelf  of  Mapa 
Geologico  ;  while  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building, 
the  publishers'  section,  already  described  in 
these  columns,  forms  a  great  library  worthy 
many  days'  study.  The  miscellaneous  libraries 
are  quite  "  too  numerous  to  mention."  For  ex- 
amples may  be  cited  the  Bible  Society's  collec- 
tion, containing  800  Bibles,  no  two  alike  ;  the  li- 
brary on  the  Brick  Battleship  Illinois,  of  sea- 
manship and  American  history  ;  the  books  on 
trade-marks,  in  the  English,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Swedish  languages ;  and  down  in  Music 
Hall  Theodore  Thomas'  great  musical  library, 
at  present  the  bone  of  contention  between  his 
friends  and  the  Fair  authorities  as  to  whether  the 
large  sum  demanded  for  its  rental  shall  be  paid. 
There  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  existence  of 
so  many  libraries.  The  unprejudiced  librarian 
must  wonder  whether  it  is  not  well,  in  order  to 
make  a  success  of  one's  self,  occasionally  to  give 
over  cataloging  and  classifying  for  others  and 
read  a  little  for  one's  own  benefit. 


THE  CARNEGIE  FREE  LIBRARY,  ALLE- 
GHENY, PA. 

IN  1881  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  Pitts- 
burg  $250,000  for  a  free  public  library,  on  con- 
dition that  the  city  appropriate  $15,000  a  year 
for  its  maintenance.  The  selection  of  the  site, 
erection  of  the  building,  and  management  of  the 
library  were  to  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  of 
ten  well-known  citizens  of  Allegheny  County  to 
be  named  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  For  reasons,  in  part 
legal,  in  part  political,  this  gift  was  never  accept- 
ed. Meantime  there  was  a  sentiment  growing  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  Allegheny  in  favor  of 
accepting  the  gift  should  the  offer  go  in  that 
direction.  Accordingly  on  May  13,  1886,  Mr. 
George  W.  Snaman  presented  a  resolution  in 
the  city  council  offering  to  Mr.  Carnegie  the 
Third  Ward  Diamond  Square  (200  x  200  feet)  as  a 
site  for  a  free  library,  the  city  agreeing  to  appro- 
priate $15,000  a  year  in  case  Mr.  Carnegie  should 
agree  to  expend  $500,000  on  the  building.  To 
this  offer  Mr.  Carnegie  replied  that  he  would  ex- 
pend $250,000,  as  he  thought  that  sum  sufficient 
for  the  present.  He  afterwards  increased  his 
gift  to  $300,000.  In  drafting  the  library  ordi- 
nance by  some  oversight  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  city  annually  was  not  specified, 
but  was  worded  rather  indefinitely  as  a  "  sufficient 
amount  annually."  However,  the  tacit  under- 
standing, both  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
the  citizens  of  Allegheny,  was  that  not  less  than 
$15,000  was  to  be  the  city's  yearly  appropriation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  never  been  less  than 
that  amount  since  the  library  opened. 

A  building  commission  was  formed  with  Mr. 
James  B.  Scott  as  the  leading  spirit.  Through 
his  attention  and  energy  the  building  was  com-  , 
pleted  in  a  little  less  than  two  years  and  six 
months  from  the  time  ground  was  broken.  Tne 
building  is  a  massive  structure  of  gray  granite 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Pelz,  of  the  former  firm  of  Smith- 
meyer  &  Pelz,  of  Washington.  The  building 
contains  the  following  principal  divisions  :  Free 
library  section,  art  gallery,  lecture-room,  and 
music-hall.  The  library  section  contains  ten 
divisions,  the  delivery -room,  reading-room, 
women's  reading-room,  reference- room,  three 
stock-rooms,  repair-room,  committee-room  and 
librarian's  office.  The  delivery-room  is  36x40, 
and  26  feet  high,  with  light  from  the  ceiling.  A 
portrait  of  Mr.  Carnegie  adorns  the  centre-piece 
of  the  fireplace  facing  the  entrance.  The  floor 
is  of  a  light-colored  mosaic  with  the  words 
"Carnegie  Free  Library"  worked  out  in  a 
handsome  design  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  general  reading-room  is  40  x  48,  and  the 
women's  reading-room  21  X4O.  While  these  two 
rooms  are  intended  to  be  used  separately  they 
are  divided  only  by  a  large  archway.  The  stacks 
are  of  iron  with  wooden  shelves  4  feet  long  by  TOj 
inches  wide  and  i  inch  thick.  In  two  of  the 
rooms  the  stacks  are  two  stories  high.  The  room 
immediately  back  of  the  delivery-desk  is  one  slory 
high,  but  an  additional  story  can  be  built  when 
necessary.  The  (convenient)  shelving  capacity  is 
about  75,000  vols.  Daylight  is  not  sufficient 
in  the  ftacks,  and  electric  light  must  be  kept 
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burning  almost  constantly.  The  most  serious 
defects  in  the  building  as  originally  planned  were 
the  absence  of  a  reference-room  and  the  placing 
of  the  stacks  too  far  away  from  the  point  of  easy 
distribution.  These  defects  have  since  been 
remedied  by  bringing  a  number  of  the  stacks 


ty  for  noo  persons.  It  contains  a  $10,000 
Roosevelt  organ  on  which  free  concerts  are 
given  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  large  houses. 
Incidentally  the  concerts  help  the  library  by 
attracting  to  the  building  people  who  otherwise 
would  never  come. 
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GROUND   PLAN  OF  THE  CARNEGIE   FREE  LIBRARY,   ALLEGHENY,   PA. 


nearer  to  the  delivery-desk  and  turning  the  space 
where  the  stacks  stood  into  a  reference  room. 
The  dimensions  of  this  room  are  40  x  20,  and  it  is 
far  from  being  commodious  enough.  The  deliv- 
ery-desk, which  was  also  omitted  in  the  origi- 
nal plan,  has  since  been  put  in  place  ;  it  is  32  feet 
l°n£.  3j  feet  high,  -a\  feet  wide.  The  music- 
hall  is  by  far  the  largest  single  room  in  the 
building,  being  59  x  78  feet,  with  a  seating  capaci- 


The  art  gallery  contains  two  divisions,  the  art- 
room  proper  (40  X3&),  intended  for  oil  paintings, 
and  the  print-room  (50  x  20).  So  far  there  is  no 
permanent  exhibit  in  the  art  gallery.  The  room 
would  suit  admirably  for  a  general  reading-room 
if  not  utilized  for  art  purposes.  The  lecture- 
room  is  intended  for  the  meetings  of  scientific  so- 
cieties, etc.,  and  has  an  apparatus-room  adjoin- 
ing. The  seating  capacity  is  about  300.  The 
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room  has  been  much  in  demand.  The  univer- 
sity extension  lectures  have  been  given  in  it  ; 
the  Historical  Society  and  other  bodies  have  used 
it,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful rooms  in  the  building. 

The  management  and  control  of  the  library  is 
vested  in  a  committee  composed  of  16  members 
of  the  city  council,  12  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  common  branch  and  4  by 
the  select  branch  of  councils.  The  presidents 
of  the  two  bodies  are  ex  ojficio  members.  This 
cornmittee  elects  the  librarian  and  his  assistants. 
The  librarian  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  2  years; 
the  assistants  hold  their  positions  at  the  will  of 
the  committee.  At  present  the  librarian  has 
8  assistants.  The  work  of  the  library  may  be 
briefly  referred  to  in  the  following  chronology 
and  figures  :  May  13,  1890,  librarian  elected  ; 
July  7,  1890,  reading-room  opened  ;  March  2, 

1891,  library  opened  for  circulation  ;  October  12, 

1892,  reference-room  opened. 

Number  of  books  in  the  library  at  the  opening,  8,948  vols. 
"        "      "       added  the  2d  year  ..........   7,351 

"        "      "  "        "    3d  year  ..........  6,455 

Total   number  of  books  in  the  library  less  63 
vols.  withdrawn  ............................  22,232  vols. 

Circulation  ist  year  .........................  88,823 

"         2d     "  ..........................  108,679 

Reference  reading  ist  year  ...................     8,189 


Total  circulation  and  reference  reading  ......  221,142  vols. 

Number  of  card-holders,  May  15,  1893  .......    8,510 

Number  of  readers  in  the  reading-room  (1892- 

1893)  .......................................  98,661 

Number  of  periodicals  issued  ................  119,979 

Total  number  of  books  and  periodicals  issued 

for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1893  ......  244.'09 


OLD  BOOKS  A  BAD  INVESTMENT. 
From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  day  of  old  books  as  an  investment  has 
been  a  long  time  going,  but  it  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  almost  if  not  quite  gone.  This  fact 
is  very  plainly  indicated  by  the  prices  paid  for 
the  books  in  the  Apponyi  Library.  The  first  three 
days'  sale  showed  an  average  of  $9  per  volume. 
Eight  years  ago,  when  the  Syston  Park  Library, 
formed  by  Sir  John  Thorold  and  not  differing 
very  greatly  from  the  Apponyi  collection,  came 
under  the  hammer,  the  result  was  the  average  of 
$70  per  volume.  A  comparison  between  the 
prices  realized  at  the  two  sales  for  identical  books 
is  also  somewhat  startling,  considering  that  only 
such  a  brief  period  has  intervened.  The  Aldini 
first  edition  of  "Aristotle  and  Theophrastus" 
was  at  the  earlier  sale  "appraised  at  $255  ;  the 
Apponyi  copy  went  for  $85.  The  first  edition  of 
St.  Augustine's  treatise,  "  De  Civitate  Dei," 
printed  in  the  Monastery  of  Soubiaco,  falls  from 
$330  to  $125  ;  and  even  the  famous  Ximenez 
"  Biblia  Polyglotta,"  of  which  only  a  very  few 
copies  can  ever  come  again  into  the  open  market, 
shows  a  decline  in  value  of  about  $300.  In  many 
instances  books  which  eight  years  ago  sold  for 
pounds  now  only  realize  as  many  shillings.  A 
few  exceptions,  however,  occur  here  and  there. 
Clearly,  old  books  are  not  a  safe  investment,  and 
the  man  who  wants  to  make  money  out  of  book 
<  -Electing  must  put  i:  into  first  editions  of  Dickens, 
Tharkeray,  and  other  modern  writers. 


MUTILATION   OF   BOOKS. 

ONE  of  the  most  recent  cases  of  mutilation  of 
library-books  occurred  in  Boston  early  in  July. 
Carl  Densmore,  a  young  German,  was  arrested 
for  defacing  a  book  belonging  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  fined  $25.  Densmore  was  a 
photographer's  assistant  and  his  offence  consist- 
ed in  clipping  pages  from  Ayres'  "  How  to  paint 
photographs  in  water-colors  and  in  oil."  and  past- 
ing them  in  a  private  scrap-bock.  The  Boston 
Transcript,  commenting  on  the  occurrence,  said  : 

"  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  of  wilful  damage 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  publ  ic 
library  has  been  so  long  established  that  people 
have  become  educated  to  its  use,  and  are  gen- 
erally careful  to  observe  its  rules.  Moreover, 
they  are.  as  a  rule,  trustworthy,  and  their  object 
is  to  make  a  legitimate  use  of  the  books  they 
take  out.  The  privileges  are  greater  here  than 
at  many  places.  There  are  no  officers  for  the 
detection  of  pilferers,  and  there  is  no  systematic 
examination  of  books  and  periodicals  when  they 
are  returned,  for  it  would  be  practically  impossi- 
ble where  so  large  a -number  —  over  2,000,000  — 
are  loaned  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Cases  of 
mutilation  are  reported  by  the  next  borrower, 
and  this  is  about  the  only  way  in  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  officials  is  called  to  the  injured 
volumes.  In  the  recent  case  the  offender  was  de- 
tected by  the  finding  of  a  scrap-book  left  behind 
at  the  photographer's  from  whose  employ  he  had 
been  discharged.  Investigation  by  the  photog- 
rapher revealed  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  clip- 
pings pasted  therein  had  been  cut  from  a  book  of 
the  public  library,  and  the  offender  was  brought 
to  justice.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that,  after  re- 
binding,  certain  pages  are  missing,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  the  pages  were  cut  out 
before  the  book  was  sent  to  the  binder,  or 
whether  they  had  been  worn  out  in  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  book. 

"  Books  are  of  ten  defaced  by  markings.  This 
is  not  generally  because  of  maliciousness.  Some- 
times obscene  words  have  been  written  by  boys, 
though  not  so  commonly  as  used  to  be  the  case. 
Students  are  in  the  habit  of  marking  certain  pas- 
sages that  their  attention  may  be  readily  recalled 
to  the  passages  again.  Such  proceedings  are 
generally  overlooked  when  they  are  discovered, 
and  a  mere  request  to  discontinue  the  habit  gen- 
erally suffices.  Thefts  of  books  seldom  occur,  al- 
though the  chances  for  committing  them  are 
easy.  In  many  libraries  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe  officers  are  stationed  about  the 
building  to  see  that  no  books  are  taken,  and  a 
watchman  at  the  donr  enforces  the  rule  that  no 
packages  or  books  except  those  belonging  to  the 
library  shall  be  taken  into  or  from  the  building. 
But  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  the  utmost  free- 
dom is  allowed.  This  freedom  is  rarely  abused. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  person  who  was  al- 
lowed to  take  and  use  a  book  simply  in  the  read- 
ing-room thoughtlessly  removes  it  from  the 
building,  and  is  surprised  to  be  told  upon  its  re- 
turn that  it  had  not  been  properly  charged. 
Once  a  year  the  books  are  counted.  But  few 
are  found  to  be  missing  that  are  not  charged 
upon  the  records,  and  a  large  per  cent,  of  ihc->r 
few  are  generally  returned  by  finders." 
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BRANCH  LIBRARIES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

IN  the  twelfth  report  of  the  Peoria  (111.)  Pub- 
lic Library,  Librarian  Wilcox  desciibts  the  way 
in  which  his  library  endeavors  to  influence  and 
improve  the  reading  of  the  school-cbilden  of  the 
vicinity.  The  plan  was  adopted  in  a  small  way 
as  an  experiment  two  years  ago,  and  last  sea- 
son it  met  with  gratifying  success.  The  schools 
in  which  the  branches  were  established  were 
located  in  every  case  in  districts  far  removed 
from  the  library,  as  they  would  be  unnecessary 
in  schools  more  conveniently  placed.  The  plan 
was  oriefly  as  follows:  "We  made  up  for  each 
school  a  carefully  selected  library  of  roo  volumes, 
partly  from  new  purchases  and  partly  from  du- 
plicates on  our  shelves,  and  placed  them  in  charge 
of  the  principals,  they  giving  us  receipts  for  the 
books.  At  the  same  time  we  supplied  them  with 
blank  forms  of  application  to  be  given  to  such 
children  as  wished  to  use  the  books.  These  ap- 
plications, duly  guaranteed  by  some  householder, 
were  presented  by  the  children  at  the  desk  of  the 
public  library  and  membership  cards  were  issued 
to  the  applicants  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  to  other  applicants.  Provided  with  these 
membership  cards,  the  pupils  obtained  books 
from  their  respective  principals  on  certain  ap- 
pointed days  of  the  week  under  the  same  rules 
and  limitations  as  to  time,  fines,  etc.,  as  are  in 
force  at  the  library.  We  established  thus  at  each 
of  these  schools,  a  small  but  useful  branch  library 
at  no  cost  to  us  for  administration. 

"  As  a  matter  of  interest  I  give  herewith  a  list 
of  the  books  sent  to  one  of  the  schools  with  the 
number  of  times  each  book  was  issued.  It  is 
worth  studying.  At  the  end  of  5  months  the 
100  volumes  were  returned  to  us  without  loss  and 
with  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  wear  and 
tear. 

"  List  of  books  loaned  to  the  Sumner  school, 
with  the  number  of  times  each  book  was  issued 
during  the  period  of  5  months,  November  i  to 
April  i  : 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE.      21  Vols. 

No.  of  issues 

Zigzag  journeys  in  Europe 17 

"         "  British  Islands 10 

"             "          "  Sunny  South 18 

Three  Vassar  girls  in  Italy 1 1 

"     ''England 7 

"     "  Russia 9 

Family  flight  through  France 15 

"         Spain 6 

Boy  travellers  in  Japan,  etc 16 

"  Siam,  etc 13 

"  Ceylon,  etc 12 

"  Central  Europe 13 

An  English  Bodley  family 15 

The  Bodley  grandchildren 12 

The  Viking  Bodleys '. 12 

A  silver  city 28 

Travels  in  Mexico 7 

On  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 20 

Spanish-American  republics 1 1 

Strange  corners  of  our  country 16 

A  white  umbrella  in  Mexico .10 


278 


SCIENCE.      12  Vols. 

No.  of  issues 

Lookabcut  club.  . . .' 15 

Boys'  workshop 10 

Fairy-land  of  science 13 

Birds  and  bees 7 

Birds  nesting 8 

Madam  How,  etc 4 

Six  little  cooks 25 

Folks  in  feathers,  etc 8 

A  song  of  life 13 

Boys'  book  of  sports 23 

Biography  of  a  locomotive 22 

Adventures  of  a  young  naturalist 19 

167 

FAIRY   TALES   AND   LEGENDS.      12  Vols. 

Through  the  looking-glass 26 

German  popular  stories 19 

Greek  fairy  tales 26 

Water  babies , 18 

Blue  fairy-book '. .   20 

Enchanted  moccasin 23 

Scudder's  fables 33 

Back  of  the  north  wind 20 

Story  of  Siegfried 13 

Red  fairy-book 21 

Mopsa  the  fairy 27 

Alice  in  Wonderland 27 


273 


HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY.       19 


Old  times  in  the  colonies 19 

Stories  from  Herodotus 5 

The  story  of  liberty 18 

Child's  history  of  England 6 

Young  folks'  history  of  Ru?sia 1 1 

First  book  in  American  H  istor  y 26 

War  of  independence 9 

Plutarch's  lives 3 

Young  folks'  history  of  United  States 19 

Young  folks'  history  of  Mexico 18 

Short  history  of  France 6 

Ten  events  of  history 8 

Valentine  at  Sedan 17 

Stories  of  the  civil  war 12 

Life  of  Lincoln 18 

"      La  Fayette 16 

"      Montezuraa n 

"      Pocahontas 10 

"      Tecumseh 10 


242 


STORIES  AND   FICTION.      36  Vols. 


Five  little  Peppers  1 21 

Five  little  Peppers  II 23 

Five  little  Peppers  III 24 

Letters  from  a  cat 34 

Wm.  Henry  letters 19 

Gunnar 15 

Little  men 22 

Little  women 21 

Rose  in  bloom 22 

Old-fashioned  girl 21 

Eight  cousins 19 

Boy  emigrants 17 
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No.  of  issues 

To  the  lions 14 

The  Jimmy  Johns 27 

Polly  Cologne 28 

Christmas  stories. 23 

Man  without  a  country 10 

Nellie's  silver  mine 24 

Being  a  boy 24 

Robinson  Crusoe 14 

Lucy  stories 1 1 

Lucy  at  study 1 1 

Lucy  on  the  mountains n 

Rollo  at  school 1 1 

Rollo's  experiments 7 

Rollo  —  fire  and  water 13 

Rollo  —  work  and  play 6 

Rollo  —  talk  and  read 12 

Rollo  —  sky  and  air 9 

Rollo's  travels 6 

Jonas  on  a  farm  in  winter 18 

Jonas  on  a  farm  in  summer. .    18 

Jonas  stories 17 

Jonas  in  country 16 

Jonas  in  town 17 

Jonas  a  judge 1 8 

623 

THE   DREXEL   INSTITUTE  LIBRARY 
CLASS. 

THE  graduating  exercises  of  the  first  class  tak- 
ing the  library  training  course  in  the  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  occurred  on  June  10. 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  9  members  cf 
the  class  as  follows  : 

Full  course:  Miss  Mary  Fornance,  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Goding,  Miss  Annie  P.  Shedden,  Miss  Rose 
G.  Stewart,  Miss  Mary  I.  Thompson. 

Cataloging:  Mrs.  Emma  Styer,  Miss  Sarah 
Tatum. 

Library  economy:  Miss  Lydia  Vaute,  Miss 
Katherine  Walker. 

Dr.  James  MacAlister,  president  of  the  insti- 
tute, presided,  and  after  a  brief  introductory 
address,  describing  the  work  of  the  class  and  the 
methods  of  training,  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  John  S. 
Macintosh,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Macintosh  de- 
livered an  interesting  address  on  the  past  and 
future  work  of  the  students,  in  which  he  said  : 
"  Trained  experts  and  professionalism  are  the  call 
of  the  hour.  Trained  librarians  are  a  class  that  has 
yet  to  grow.  The  librarian  is  not  only  the  keeper 
of  books,  but  the  guardian  of  the  reader  and  the 
knowledge-seeker.  It  has  come  to  the  library  to 
be  the  great  college  of  the  community,  and  to 
the  librarian  to  be  the  ever-living  encyclopaedia. 
When  we  ihink  of  30  to  40  hours  a  week,  for  o. 
or  10  months  of  the  year,  spent  by  these  students 
in  study,  we  have  what  is  practically  equal  to  2 
years  of  ordinary  college  work." 

A  paper  explaining  the  work  of  the  class,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice  B. 
Kroeger,  was  read  by  Miss  Annie  Shedden. 

Dr.  MacAlister,  after  a  brief  address  to  the 
graduates,  presented  the  certificates.  He  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  careful,  sincere  work  to 
Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  librarian  ;  Miss  Bessie  R. 
Macky,  assistant  librarian,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
lecturer  to  the  class. 


RUDOLPH'S  INDEXING  DEVICES. 

IN  addition  to  the  Rudolph  Continuous  In- 
dexer  two  other  indexing  or  cataloging  devices 
have  been  invented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Rudolph,  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  San  Francisco  Free 
Public  Library,  and  are  shown  in  the  A.  L.  A.  ex- 
hibit in  the  Government  Building  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Of  these,  the  Rudolph  Indexer  Case  consists 
of  a  series  of  card-holders,  in  which  entries  are 
inserted  on  both  sides.  The  card-holders  are 
placed  on  their  edges,  side  by  side  in  a  drawer, 
so  that  they  may  be  turned  like  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  each  turn  presenting  272  single-line 
entries.  As  each  drawer  will  hold  thirty  card- 
holders, both  sides  of  which  are  used,  its  ca- 
pacity is  equal  to  sixty  card-holders  in  the 
Rudolph  Continuous  Indexer  or  to  8160  single- 
line  entries.  The  other  device,  called  the  Ru- 
dolph Indexer  Book,  consists  of  double-column 
card-holders,  provided  at  one  edge  with  a  pair  of 
hinge  sections  so  that  any  number  of  card-holders 
may  be  flexibly  connected.  Twisted  wires  are 
adjusted  to  connect  the  card-holders  which  may 
be  removed  from  any  part  of  the  book,  and  new 
card-holders  added  wherever  necessary.  * 

During  the  conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Chicago  these  devices  were  care- 
fully examined  by  the  visiting  librarians,  who 
acknowledged  that  they  promise  to  solve  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  indexing,  and  suggested  ad- 
ditional uses  to  which  they  might  be  put  in  the 
future,  among  others  that  cf  substituting  the 
Indexer  Book  for  the  old  form  of  shelf-list. 


BOOKS    IN   THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

From  the  Teachers'  Institute. 

THERE  is  but  one  way.  Let  every  grade  have 
its  own  library  from  the  first  primary,  where 
the  illustrations  of  the  Hans  Andersen  repro- 
duce the  language  story  to  the  eager  eyes  of 
the  baby,  through  every  grade  to  the  senior  year 
in  the  high  school,  where  Ruskin  and  Browning 
do  their  work. 

Every  school-room  should  have  its  shelves 
low  enough  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
youngest  child,  and  filled  with  two  classes  of 
books  :  the  necessity  books,  those  which  deal 
with  the  subject-matter  the  children  are  to 
study,  books  to  be  used  for  reference  and  for 
supplementary  work,  and  the  luxury  books, 
those  to  which  the  child  can  go  for  mental 
relaxation,  before,  after,  and  during  school 
hours.  In  this  latter  class  should  not  be  in- 
cluded those  stories  for  children  which  are  at 
command  of  nearly  all  our  boys  and  girls,  but 
those  books  which  will  open  the  door  to  future 
knowledge  and  pleasure. 

This  library  should  be  under  the  direct  charge 
of  the  grade-teacher  ;  to  her  should  be  given  the 
grade  apportionment  of  the  library  money  ;  up- 
on her  should  devolve  the  choice  of  new  books, 
subject  to  the  principal's  approval.  The  smaller 
the  sum  to  be  expended  the  more  responsibility 
will  fall  on  her  shoulders,  and  a  keen  outlook 
must  be  kept  during  the  year  for  the  best  books 
to  broaden  the  children's  knowledge. 
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<2tnurican  Cibrarji  QUeociation. 

NEW  MEMBERS, 

ALREADY  8000  copies  of  the  new  year- 
book have  been  sent  out.  I  give  a  specimen  of 
the  result  which  should  set  a  good  example  to 
some  librarians  who  are  very  earnest  in  their 
professions  of  interest,  but  who,  even  after  de- 
tails are  all  arranged  and  matter  put  in  their 
hands,  have  not  enough  real  interest  to  make 
any  effort  either  by  correspondence  or  personal 
request  to  increase  our  membership.  The  mo- 
mentum acquired  by  this  special  effort  should  go 
on  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  those  who  in  the 
pressure  of  other  work  or  from  carelessness  have 
so  far  failed  to  do  their  part  should  feel  it  in- 
cumbent to  secure  some  addition  at  least  to  our 
roll.  This  letter  is  from  John  F.  Davies,  libra- 
rian of  the  Butte  Free  Public  Library,  which  he 
is  now  organizing  : 

"  On  Jan.  i  or  thereabouts  I  brought  up  the  matter  of 
A.  L.  A.  memberships  and  my  trustees  readily  voted  to 
have  the  library  join  the  association  and  to  pay  the  dues 
of  our  three  assistants.  None  of  the  assistants  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  attend  the  conference,  but  they  will  re- 
ceive the  publications  of  the  association  and  will  be  ex- 
pected to  derive  some  profit  from  them. 

"  This,  with  the  membership  of  myself  and  wife,  which 
does  not  come  out  of  the  library  funds,  makes  6  A.  L.  A. 
members  in  Butte,  which  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  a  city 
that  as  yet  has  not  a  library  open  for  use.  I  am  hoping, 
however,  to  secure  i  or  2  members  from  other  parts 
of  the  State,  but  cannot  say  definitely.  If  it  is  done  it 
will  be  by  a  personal  talk." 

As  a  sample  of  the  effect  on  people  entirely 
unconnected  with  libraries  I  take  up  the  last  of 
the  many  letters  received,  which  also  chances  to 
be  from  far-away  Montana.  The  writer,  Mr.  J. 
J.  Ryan,  encloses  a  newspaper  clipping  reprinted 
from  our  little  circular,  and  says:  "  The  enclosed 
clipping  is  taken  from  the  Spokane  Chronicle. 
As  they  suggest,  I  send  my  address  that  I  may 
help  the  good  work  along.  In  Montana  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  literature,  but  it  is  all  of  the  yel- 
low-backed variety.  This  should  be  done  away 
with  if  possible.  Please  give  hints  as  to  how  I 
can  be  of  service  and  I  will  gladly  help." 

This  is  exactly  what  we  aimed  to  do  in  the 
wide  circulation  of  the  little  pamphlet.  Mr.  Ry- 
an's address  is  now  on  our  permanent  file. 
Whenever  a  circular  or  announcement  is  issued 
that  will  be  of  value  to  one  specially  interested 
in  library  work,  he  is  sure  to  get  a  copy  and  to 
have  the  interest  already  aroused  stimulated. 
We,  who  are  in  earnest  in  making  libraries  a 
great  educational  force  in  this  country,  must  not 
neglect  this  plan  of  finding  here  a  man,  there  a 
woman,  and  there  a  student  who,  from  an  enclos- 
ure in  a  letter,  becomes  interested  and  goes  on 
for  a  series  of  years  as  an  apostle  of  the  free  pub- 
lic library,  when  without  this  effort  he  might 
not  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work.  I 
send  this  note  to  the  JOURNAL  to  urge  all  to  con- 
tinue the  free  use  of  the  little  slips  or  year-books 
till  they  have  reached  all  their  correspondents. 
Specially  we  should  remember  that  a  few  words 
written  as  a  personal  communication  doubles  the 
value  of  the  enclosure.  MELVIL  DEWEY. 


State  Cibrars  QUsociationa. 


NEW  JERSEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA  TION. 
THE  New  Jersey  Library  Association  held  its 
regular  meeting  at  the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Public 
Library  on  June  14.  The  members  met  at  the 
library  about  2:30  p.m.  and  spent  some  time  ex- 
amining the  library  and  art  gallery.  Those 
present  were  Miss  Martha  Nelson,  of  the  Union 
Library,  Trenton  ;  Frank  P.  Hill  and  two 
assistants  from  the  Newark  Public  Library  ;  Geo. 
Watson  Cole,  of  the  Jersey  City  Public  Library, 
and  two  assistant  librarians  from  the  Paterson 
Public  Library.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
Vice-President  Cole,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
President  Neilson,  of  New  Brunswick. 

A.  C.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  library,  introduced  Mason  W. 
Tyler,  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  association  that  had  ever  been 
held  in  Plainfield  and  said  that  the  occasion 
marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
He  remarked  that  the  city  had  grown  materially 
in  the  past  few  years  and  was  still  growing,  and 
the  library  was  keeping  pace  with  that  growth. 

Mr.  Cole  spoke  of  the  common  interest  be- 
tween the  libraries  and  the  public  schools,  after 
which  he  introduced  Superintendent  Maxson. 
Mr.  Maxson  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  re- 
lation existing  between  the  schools  and  libraries, 
and  told  how  each  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
other.  His  long  experience  with  educational 
institutions  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  to 
which  many  other  cities  look  for  points  regard- 
ing schools  and  libraries,  made  his  address  very 
interesting.  He  showed  how  important  It  was 
to  teachers  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  libra- 
ries. He  commented  favorably  upon  the  action 
of  the  Plainfield  library  trustees,  who  had  done 
much  to  insure  co-operation  with  teachers  in  our 
schools  by  allowing  each  one  eight  cards  on 
which  to  draw  books.  He  spoke  also  of  the 
excellent  efforts  of  the  library  officers  in  Paw- 
tucket,  who  had  taken  much  pains  to  secure  good 
reading  for  children. 

A  discussion  followed  upon  the  points  of  in- 
terest brought  up  by  the  several  speakers.  By 
the  invitation  of  A.  C.  Baldwin  the  members  of 
the  association  were  then  treated  to  a  drive  about 
the  city  and  suburbs,  under  direction  of  Librarian 
Miss  Emma  L.  Adams,  whose  selection  of  points 
of  interest  pleased  the  visitors  very  much. 


Cibrarj) 


MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB. 
THE  twelfth  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  in 
Brookline,  on  Monday,  June  12.  The  members 
met  at  the  library  and  spent  some  time  in  visit- 
ing the  various  rooms  and  examining  the  methods 
employed.  At  n  a.m.  President  Fletcher  called 
the  meeting  to  order  in  the  lower  town  hall 
and  the  club  was  welcomed  by  Judge  C.  H. 
Drew,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Brookline  Public 
Library.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  library  and  of  the  present  library 
building,  speaking  of  the  early  date  at  which 
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Brookline  could  boast  a  public  library,  and  re- 
gretting that  there  were  no  women  as  yet  on  the 
board. 

The  subject  for  discussion,  "  The  differentia- 
tion of  libraries  and  the  proper  field  of  local  li- 
braries," was  introduced  by  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  of  Quincy.  Mr.  Adams  gave  a  review 
of  the  library  system  as  it  is  to-day,  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  policy  of  "sifting"  which 
he  inaugurated  in  the  Quincy  Public  Libraiy. 
He  was  followed  by  Col.  T:  W.  Higginson,  who 
discussed  the  subject  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  The  interesting  addresses  of  both  speakers 
will  be  given  in  full  in  an  early  issue  of  the  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Green,  of  Worcester,  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  same  subject,  but  asked  that  his 
remarks  be  not  reported,  as  he  had  prepared  a 
paper  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Chicago,  in  which  his  views  on 
the  Quincy  plan  were  stated  fully  and  in  a  much 
more  saiisfactory  manner  than  in  the  extempore 
remarks  made  by  him  at  Brookline.  Mr.  Sayles, 
a  trustee  from  Pawiucket,  endorsed  the  first 
speaker  and  thought  every  library  should  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  community,  and  build 
up  to  meet  the  local  needs.  Mr.  Jones  said  it  is 
not  every  one  who  has  the  leisure  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton to  consult  what  he  needs,  that  the  work  is 
usually  needed  at  once,  and  that  every  cine  is 
more  or  less  of  a  specialist.  Mr.  Fletcher  spoke 
of  Mr.  Winsor's  article  in  the  Atlantic  Aionthly 
on  the  future  of  local  libraries.  Mr.  Foster 
recognized  this  as  a  complicated  problem.  At 
Providence  they  have  special  collections  of 
works  on  slavery  and  the  rebellion,  and  they 
develop  methods  to  turn  readers  into  special 
students.  At  1:30  p.m.  the  meeting  adjourned 
for  the  collation. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  children's  rooms  in  libraries.  Miss 
Bean  described  the  room  at  Brookline,  and  stated 
that  the  children  are  not  shut  out  from  the  other 
library-rooms.  Mr.  Higginson  thought  children 
ought  to  have  access  to  the  book-shelves,  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  any  child  to  be  able  to  "  tum- 
ble about  in  a  library."  Miss  Hay  ward  said 
that  at  Cambridge  they  had  found  it  best  to  con- 
fine the  children  to  three  tables,  and  that  books 
were  furnished  them  which  were  a  cross  between 
juvenile  works  and  those  for  adult  readers.  Mrs. 
Saunders  thought  that  age  is  not  a  test,  and  she 
felt  it  was  better  to  keep  the  children  and  the 
grown  people  together,  thus  disapproving  of 
separate  children's  rooms.  She  was  supported 
in  this  opinion  by  Mr.  Sayles. 

The  subject  of  children's  catalogs  was  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Higginson  approved  of  allowing 
children  to  choose  from  the  books  themselves, 
rather  than  from  catalogs.  Miss  Jenkins  said 
the  children's  books  wiih  them  were  cataloged 
on  colored  cards  in  the  general  catalog.  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Cambridge,  asked  to  have  a  vote  taken 
as  to  whether  or  not  those  present  would  pre- 
fer to  have  a  children's  room  if  they  could  have 
their  choice  about  the  matter.  The  vote  showed 
an  almost  equally  divided  opinion  in  the  matter. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

E.  P.  THURSTON,  Secretary. 


U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION.  Catalog  of  "A 
L.  A."  Library,  5000  volumes  for  a  popular 
library  selected  by  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation and  shown  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  Washington,  Gov't  Pr.  Off.,  1893. 
16+260  p.  O. 

Includes  an  introduction  by  the  committee  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  addi esses  of  the  publishers  of  the 
books  here  cataloged,  distinguishing  typographi- 
cally those  who  gave  their  books  from  those  who 
did  not,  a  biography  list,  a  fiction  list,  two  sub- 
ject catalogs,  one  according  to  the  decimal 
classification  (Dewey  system),  the  other  accord- 
ing to  the  expansive  classification  (Cutter  system), 
and  sample  pages  of  an  author  index  and  a  sub- 
ject index.  An  inserted  slip  promises  a  dic- 
tionary catalog  of  the  same  books  in  the  future. 
We  know  one  library  committee,  and  we  are 
sure  it  is  not  the  only  one,  which  has  been  look- 
ing forward  to  the  appearance  of  this  catalog 
with  lively  hopes.  It  will  not,  we  think,  be  dis- 
appointed. In  selection  of  bo  ks,  in  cataloging, 
in  classification  the  work  seems  remarkably  well 
done.  When  one  takes  into  account  the  difficulty 
imposed  by  the  small  number  (for  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  together  the  names  of  10,000  good 
books  than  to  pick  out  from  them  the  names  of 
5000  best  books),  by  the  conditions  that  the  books 
should  be  obtainable,  and  should  be  within  the 
means  of  a  small  library,  the  general  success  of 
the  committee  of  selection  does  them  great 
credit.  Of  course  no  one  can  look  over  the  list 
with  care  and  not  wonder  at  the  absence  of  some 
favorites,  and  at  the  presence  of  some  books 
which  appear  to  him  either  of  insufficient  merit, 
or  of  too  high  grade,  or  of  too  great  cost  for  the 
library  for  which  the  collection  is  designed. 
This  is  inevitable.  No  tody  of  men  or  single 
man  could  avoid  it.  Probably  the  selectors 
themselves  would  not  stand  by  their  choice  in  all 
points  a  year  hence.  Besides  the  difference  of 
taste  in  men  and  the  difference  of  circumstances 
in  libraries  make  it  as  impossible  to  exactly  suit 
all  as  it  would  be  to  make  one  coat  to  fit  all  man- 
kind. But  this  catalog  needs  no  apology.  It  is 
a  good  working  library,  and  the  committee  are 
entirely  justified  in  asserting  that  "  no  board  of 
trustees  would  make  a  mistake  in  ordering  the 
collection  as  it  stands."  For  a  new  library  there 
would  be  very  great  advantages  in  such  a  course. 
The  trustees  would  have  their  library  in  a  condi- 
tiott  to  serve  the  public  a  year  earlier  than  it 
would  be  in  the  ordinary  course,  if  they  shoald 
order  all  of  these  books,  most  of  which  can  be 
supplied  at  once,  and  use  this  catalog  instead  of 
having  one  made.  Subsequent  adaitions  could 
be  separately  cataloged  either  on  cards,  or  more 
conveniently  in  a  Rudolph  indexer. 

Trustees  will  understand,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  they  are  not  advised  to  have  their  libraries 
cataloged  in  all  of  the  three  forms  given  here. 
If  new  libraries  use  this  as  a  catalog  they  will 
select  one  form  and  keep  up  that  alone.  We 
should  recommend  the  dictionary  for  public  use 
and  either  the  decimal  or  the  expansive  for  the 
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shelf-list,  which,  if  kept  in  some  way  in  which 
it  would  be  secure  against  misplacement,  abstrac- 
tion, an  1  soiling,  such  as  is  furnished  by  the 
Rudolph  books  in  their  latest  form  could  be  ex- 
posed 10  the  public  to  u«e  as  a  classed  catalog. 

Of  the  cataloging  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  anything  ;  of  course  it  is  well  done  both  in 
design  and  execution.  Of  the  classification  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  anything  without  a  long  and 
laborious  examination.  Classifying  defects  sel- 
dom lie  on  the  surface,  except  in  the  work  of 
tyros. 

The  typographical  presentment  is  on  the  whole 
admirable  ;  but  we  must  express  a  hope  that 
libraries  about  to  print  will  not  adopt  the  method 
here  used  of  giving  the  class-marks,  as  in  the 
following  example  : 

304  BUXTON,  S.  C:    Handbook  to  political 
698          questions  of  the  day,  etc. 
304  CAIRNES,  J:  E.     Political  essays,  1873. 
Ci2          O. 

304  SUMNKR,   W:   G.     Collected   essays   in 
Su6          political  and  social  science. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out 
which  class-mark  belongs  to  each  book.     In  the 
usual  way,  printing  the  whole  mark  on  one  line, 
as 

304  Bq8  BUXTON,  S.  C:  Hand  book  to  politi- 
cal questions  of  the  day,  etc. 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  but  that  method 
takes  up  much  more  space.  A  slight  indention 
of  the  author-mark  would  have  improved  matters 
without  wasting  space,  e.g., 

FA        ADAMS,  H.  B.     Methods  of  historical 

.Adi     study.     1884.     O. 
FA         HALt,  G.  S.,ed.     Methods  of  teaching 

.Hi4    history.     1889.     D. 
FB        FREEMAN,    E:  A:      Historical    essays, 

.F87     ist~4th  series.     1872-92.     O. 
In  conclusion  one  must  thank  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  another   most  important  service 
to  the  library  cause. 

Cibrarjj  (Economg  anfc  ^i 


GENERAL. 

COWELL,  P:  Public  library  staffs.  The  Library 
Association  ser.,  no.  3.  Lond.,  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  1893.  25  p. 
O.  pap.,  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Cowell  is  chief  librarian  of  the  Liverpool 
Public  Libraries,  and  he  considers  the  subject  of 
public  library  staffs  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
own  experience  as  well  as  from  statistics  gathered 
from  libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  many 
points  the  difference  from  American  practice  is 
marked,  notably  in  the  system  of  apprenticing 
boy  assistants  in  a  library  on  a  small  progressive 
salary,  and  in  the  fact  that  very  few  women  have 
obtained  important  positions  in  library  work. 
As  assistants  women  have  gradually  made  a 
place  for  themselves  in  English  libraries,  but  they 
have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  that  point.  Mr. 
Cowell  urges  the  importance  of  a  regular  course 
in  library  training  and  of  thorough  methods  of 


work.  He  touches  upon  the  questions  of  hours, 
library  statistics,  salaries,  and  Sunday  opening, 
and  gives  a  consensus  of  the  practice  in  the 
chief  libraries  of  the  kingdom. 

DR.  F:  EBRARD.  librarian  of  the  Stadtbibliothek 
of  Frankfurt  a/m.,  and  C.  Wolff,  inspector  of 
buildings,  also  of  Frankfurt,  contribute  an  article 
to  the  June  issue  of  the  Centralblatt  Jiir  Biblio- 
thekrwesen  in  which,  under  the  title  of  "  Raum- 
ausnutzung  in  Magazinbiblioiheken,"  they  con- 
sider the  various  systems  of  fixing  shelves  in 
book-cases  and  racks,  by  means  of  pegs  and  other 
contrivances. 

GEISSER,  Alb.     Deve  Torino  avere  una  biblio- 
teca  pubblica  circolante  ?  :  essempd  altrui  e  as- 
perazioni  nostre.    Torino,  Collegio  degli  Arti- 
gianelli,  1893.     117  p.  8°.    1.50  lire. 
In  12   divisions  :     i.  Consideration  of  books 
and  of  newspapers;  scientific  libraries  and  popu- 
lar libraries;  2,  Popular  libraries  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;    3,   Popular  libraries  in   the  United 
States;  4,  Municipal  circulating  libraries  in  Paris; 
5,  Students'  libraries  in  France  ;    6.  The  Benja- 
min Franklin  Society  for  the  extension  of  popu- 
lar libraries  in  France;  7.  Municipal  circulating 
libraries  of  Berlin;  8.  Popular  libraries  in  Switz- 
erland; 9,  Popular  circulating  libraries  in  Italy; 
10,  Principal  objections  to  the  circulating  library; 
ir,  The  city  library  of  Turin  ;  12.  How  to  estab- 
lish a  popular  circulating  library  in  Turin. 

MORSE,  E:  S.     If  public  libraries,  why  not  public 

museums?    (Pages  112  -  119  of  Atlantic,  July, 

1893. 

Shows  "  the  importance  of  the  museum  as  the 
adjunct  of  the  public  library." 
WINSOR,  Justin.    The  future  of  local  libraries. 

(Pages  815  -  818  of  Atlantic,  June,  1893.) 

LOCAL. 

Boulder,  Col.  Univ.  of  Colorado.  The  "sum- 
mer bulletin  "  of  the  university  notes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  course  in  bibliography  in  the 
regular  curriculum.  It  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  C:  E.  Lowrey,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to 
lectures  on  library  technics,  student  work  in  li- 
brary, methods  in  reference  work,  connection 
with  class-room  work,  use  of  indexes,  library 
appliances  and  regulations,  classification  and 
shelf  location,  records,  etc. ;  also  practice  in  li- 
brary reference,  subjects  suggested  by  professors, 
and  practical  work  in  sections,  time  arranged 
with  librarian.  The  second  semester  covers  lect- 
ures on  systematic  bibliography,  which  are  open 
to  seniors  of  all  departments.  It  includes  in- 
struction in  critical  standards  for  private  library 
purchase  ;  typical  examples  in  various  depart- 
ments ;  essential  books  ;  best  books ;  critical 
books  ;  archives  ;  rare  bo<  ks  ;  basis  for  prices  ; 
bindings  ;  blemishes  ;  sources  of  purchase  ;  au- 
thorities in  bibliography  and  how  to  keep  posted 
to  date.  Saturday  forenoons  are  devoted  to  this 
course. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  1837  , 
total  17,861 ;  issued,  home  use  67,993  (fict.  53 #; 
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juv.  23  30,  ref.  use  4214 ;  lost  6 ;   new  cards  is- 
sued 1193. 

"  Notwithstanding  our  present  scanty,  dark, 
and  poorly  ventilated  quarters,  the  number  of 
books  loaned  is  much  larger  than  last  year,  and, 
excepting  cards  issued  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  15,  the  number  of  new  cards  issued 
is  largely  in  excess  of  last  year.  Pp.  12-29  con- 
tain a  list  of  '  Additions  to  the  library,  1892.'  " 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Pratt  Institute  F.  L.  Of  the 
19  students  in  the  Library  Training  School  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1892-  3,  12  took  the  full  course 
of  library  training  and  cataloging.  Only  one 
student  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  and  the 
successful  members  have  been  serving  the  usual 
three  months'  apprenticeship  in  the  library.  One 
of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  Library  Training  School  for  next  year 
will  be  the  broadening  of  the  course  in  literature. 
Heretofore  confined  to  a  study  of  the  authors  of 
England  and  America,  hereafter  the  course  will 
embrace  Oriental,  classical,  and  modern  conti- 
nental literature  as  well. 

Brooklvn,  N'.  Y.  Union  for  Christian  Work 
F.  L,  (Rpt.)  Added  2910  ;  total  23,266  ;  issued 
131,408  ;  daily  av.  43of£f ;  new  members  added 
1772. 

"  The  circulation  is  larger  than  ever,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  library  greatly  extended,  and  the 
character  of  the  reading  decidedly  improved. 
The  library  is  intended  to  benefit  all  classes,  but 
more  especially  those  who  cannot  otherwise  enjoy 
such  privileges.  It  has  no  sectarian  bias,  and  is 
absolutely  free  to  all  residents  of  Brooklyn  over 
12  years  of  age.  We  have  on  the  game  floor 
as  the  library  a  reading-room  for  women  and 
children,  supplied  with  magazines  and  illustrated 
papers. 

"  A  few  of  the  books  most  frequently  drawn 
were  '  Little  men,'  '  Old-fashioned  girl,'  '  Prince 
and  the  pauper,'  '  Boys  of  1812,'  '  Blue  Jackets 
of  '6r,'  '  Boys  of  '73,'  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor,' 
and  '  Life  of  Washington.'  " 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  L.  Society.  Added  279;  total 
not  given  ;  issued  27,493  ;  receipts  $1858.95  ;  ex- 
penses $1732.26. 

The  I45th  anniversary  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  at  the  library  building  on  June  13. 

Chicago,  III.  Crerar  L.  On  June  19  the  will 
of  John  Crerar  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  after  long  litigation.  This  se- 
cures Mr.  Crerar's  bequest  ot  $2,500,000  for  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  public  library. 
The  will  was  contested  by  distant  relatives,  and 
has  been  in  the  courts  since  January,  1890.  The 
executors  state  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  push- 
ing the  library  to  completion,  and  that  a  start 
will  be  made  at  once  toward  settling  site,  plans, 
and  other  preliminaries. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  (2ist  rpt.)  Added  12,172; 
total  189,350  ;  expended  for  books  $16.647.83. 
Issued,  home  use  988,601  (fict.  42.67  %,  juv. 
21. 56^) ;  aggregate  circulation  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals 2,094,094.  As  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year,  these  figures  show  a  decrease  of  39,615 
in  the  number  of  volumes  circulated,  and  an 


increase  of  18,323  in  the  number  of  periodicals 
issued  in  reading-rooms. 

"  In  the  reference  department  116,237  readers 
consulted  296  101  volumes,  an  increase  of  5375 
in  the  number  of  readers  and  a  decrease  of  32,- 
ooo  in  the  number  of  volumes  consulted.  The 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  books  used  is  largely 
due  to  the  completion  of  several  additional  parts 
of  the  revised  finding-list,  which  enabled  readers 
to  find  more  readily  the  books  they  need. 

"  There  are  now  in  operation  29  delivery  sta- 
tions, from  which  were  issued  during  the  year 
422  812  volumes  for  home  use,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  15,022  over  the  number  reported  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  amount  expended  for  sal- 
aries of  keepers  of  delivery  stations  and  for  the 
transportation  of  books  was  $12,114.51,  an  aver- 
age expense  of  2.86  cents  for  each  volume  is- 
sued." 

Colorado  College  L.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  library  building  was  laid 
on  June  13.  The  building  will  cost  when  com- 
pleted about  $40,000. 

Connecticut  P.  L.  Committee.  The  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Library 
Committee  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
necticut legislature.  It  provides  for  the  annual 
appointment  of  5  library  commissioners  to 
serve  without  pay,  and  to  give  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  regard  to  purchase  of  books,  cataloging, 
and  all  library  details,  to  any  town,  library,  or 
society  desiring  the  same.  The  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  committee,  for  clerical  work  and 
expenses  incurred  in  discharge  of  its  duties,  are 
limited  to  $500.  The  law  also  provides  that 
every  town  in  Connecticut  without  a  free  library 
which  is  willing  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$200  for  the  beginning  of  one,  can  receive  the 
same  amount  from  the  State,  and  can  also  claim 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  committee  in  or- 
ganizing and  developing  its  library.  The  passage 
of  the  bill  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
necticut Library  Association,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  new  law  will  do  for  Connecticut  libraries 
what  the  Massachusetts  Commission  has  done  for 
library  development  in  that  State. 

Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  fine  library 
of  Professor  Zarncke,  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic,  has  recently  been  purchased  and  presented 
to  the  university.  The  collection  contains  over 
18,000  volumes,  and  is  said  to  be  surpassed  only 
by  a  few  of  the  great  university  libraries.  Pro- 
fessor Zarncke  was  a  literary  historian  as  well  as 
a  philologist,  and  his  collection  embraces  com- 
parative philology,  linguistics,  Norse,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  German  and  romance  philology,  the  his- 
tory of  universities,  German  literature  and  criti- 
cism, and  several  collections  which  are  almost 
unique  in  extent.  The  Faust  collection  is  very 
complete.  The  library  is  also  rich  in  complete 
sets  of  magazines,  reviews,  lexicons,  and  special 
monographs  covering  the  field  of  Germanic  phi- 
lology. The  name  of  the  giver  is  withheld  for 
the  present. 

DUNN,  J:  P.     The  libraries  of  Indiana.     (In  Inr 
dianapolis  News,  July  15.     4  col.) 
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Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
World's  Fair  Managers  of  Indiana  ;  a  compre- 
hensive condensed  survey  of  the  libraries  of  the 
State  with  detailed  statistical  information. 

Evanston  (///.)  F.  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  1142  ; 
total  11,198  ;  issued  3i,26o(fict.  and  juv.  18,981); 
no.  cardholders  1723;  receipts $5604.06;  expenses 
$5600.15. 

"  It  was  necessary,  preparatory  to  moving  the 
library,  to  call  in  all  books,  and  to  cease  giving 
out  books  for  about  one  month  ;  hence  a  conse- 
quent decrease  in  circulation  during  the  year  of 
about  2858  books." 

Evanston,  III.  Northwestern  Univ.  L.  (Rpt.) 
Added  2090;  total  27,088;  pm.  18,000;  issued 
4317  ;  lib.  use  2184. 

These  totals  are  very  incomplete,  not  including 
reference  use,  special  collections,  alcove  use,  and 
periodicals.  The  library  is  kept  open  38  hours  a 
week. 

"  Graduate  students  and  members  of  the  senior 
class,  regularly,  and  members  of  the  junior  class. 
on  request,  have  had  access  to  the  shelves.  No 
record  of  this  use  is  kept.  Special  privileges  are 
granted,  on  application,  to  persons  not  connected 
with  the  university. 

"  The  library  is  in  as  orderly  and  compact  a 
condition  as  it  can  be  in  its  present  quarters,  and 
with  the  amount  of  assistance  now  furnished. 
The  librarian  has  but  one  paid  assistant,  and  that 
for  but  two  hours  per  day. 

"The  year's  experience  in  every  direction  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  the  new  library  building. 
The  overcrowding  is  an  increasing  embarrass- 
ment. There  are  over  500  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  alone,  but  the  utmost  seating 
capacity  of  the  present  reading-room  is  50;  when 
the  50  seats  are  all  occupied,  it  is  only  with  diffi- 
culty, and  by  disturbing  others,  that  any  one  can 
get  access  to  the  reference-books,  the  card  cata- 
log, and  the  current  literature.  The  present 
space  available  for  shelving  reference-books 
where  they  may  be  freely  used  is  utterly  inade- 
quate. In  the  alcoves  the  shelf-room  is  more 
than  exhausted.  There  are  no  places  for  special 
quiet  study,  so  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  con- 
secutive advanced  work.  The  administration  of 
the  library  is  also  greatly  hampered  by  the 
cramped  space  in  which  the  work  has  to  be  done. 
The  library  very  much  needs  more  books,  and 
particularly  more  of  the  books  required  in  special 
research.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  many  of  the  existing  departments  of  in- 
struction is  greatly  hindered  by  this  lack." 

Kansas  State  Univ.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  Plans 
have  been  drawn  for  the  Spooner  building  on  the 
university  campus  at  Lawrence,  and  also  for  a 
dwelling  for  President  Snow,  of  the  university. 
The  Spooner  building  will  contain  the  university 
library,  and  will  be  erected  with  the  funds  left 
the  university  in  1891  by  the  will  of  W:  B.  Spoon- 
er, of  Boston,  an  uncle  of  President  Snow.  The 
sum  received  through  the  Spooner  will  was 
$91,618.03.  The  new  library  building  will  cost 
about  $80,000;  the  remainder  of  the  endowment 
will  probably  be  devoted  to  the  president's  dwell- 
ing. 


The  university  has  long  been  in  need  of  an  en- 
larged library,  and  the  endowment  came  at  a 
propitious  period.  The  new  building.  75x85, 
will  have  a  basement,  and  the  front  will  be  two 
stories  high.  The  material  will  be  native  lime- 
stone with  brick  trimmings.  The  first  or  main 
floor  will  be  in  two  parts,  the  second  part  being 
the  stack-room.  In  front  will  be  a  large  reading- 
room,  75x50,  two  private  rooms,  each  21x21, 
the  catalog  ing-room,  and  the  librarian's  room. 
The  stark-room  in  the  rear  of  the  building  will 
be  enclosed  with  fire-proof  walls.  The  interior 
will  be  divided  into  5  stories,  each  8  feet  in 
height.  The  dimensions  of  the  room  will  be 
32x48  feet,  and  the  capacity  140,000  volumes. 
The  second  floor  will  be  devoted  to  lecture-rooms, 
class-rooms,  etc.  Work  on  the  building  will  be- 
gin this  summer. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  P.  L.  Added  570  ;  total  9685  ; 
issued,  home  use  79.363  (fict.  80.4$),  re^«  use 
6712:  no.  cardho'ders  7167. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Lincoln  the  library  expense 
for  salaries  is  1.8  cents  per  book  ;  in  Omaha  it  is 
2.7  cents  per  book,  and  in  other  cities  it  is  still 
larger. 

Massachusetts.  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  BAY  STATE. 
(In  Boston  Globe,  July  17.  4  col.) 
A  brief  record  of  Massachusetts  libraries,  giv- 
ing a  list,  by  counties,  of  each  city  and  town  in 
the  State,  with  population  and  number  of  vol- 
umes in  library  ;  also  gives  cuts  of  the  Nevins 
Library,  Methuen  ;  Temple  Hall  Library,  Mash- 
kee  ;  Cummington  Library;  Snow  Library  Or- 
leans ;  Newton  Public  Library  ;  Princeton  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Middle  field  (Ct.)  P.  L.  On  June  6  the  new  li- 
brary building  was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  citizens  and  visitors.  Judge 
Levi  Coe,  the  giver,  made  the  speech  of  presen- 
tation, and  citizens  of  Middlefield  responded  on 
behalf  of  the  town. 

Nashua,  N.  H.  On  June  16  the  petition  to 
compel  the  city  to  carry  out  its  contract  in  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  site  for  the  public  library 
was  granted  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  concludes  the  suit  brought  against  the  city 
of  Nashua  by  prominent  citizens,  which  was  the 
result  of  a  long  contest  in  regard  to  selection  of 
a  library  site.  The  site  chosen  by  the  library 
committee  will  probably  be  purchased,  and  work 
on  the  new  building  will  shortly  begin.  The  li- 
brary building  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  M..  A.  Hunt 
and  her  daughter.  Miss  M..  E.  Hunt,  who  gave 
$50,000  to  the  city  for  its  construction. 

New  York.  Maimonidfs  L.  (Rpt.)  Added 
1873;  total  40,185.  Issued,  home  use  51,587 
(fict.  50 !»  ;  juv.  02$),  ref.  use  14,674. 

The  circulation  for  the  year  "  is  even  greater 
than  the  circulation  of  1886,  from  which  time 
there  was  for  a  few  years  a  slight  decrease  owing 
to  the  establishment  of  free  circulating  libraries, 
so  that  now  the  lost  ground  has  not  only  been  re- 
covered but  we  have  advanced  even  beyond  the 
high-water  mark." 

There  are  now  two  complete  card  catalogs  in 
use,  "  one  of  which,  with  14  drawers,  is  devoted 
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to  English  fiction  and  English  juveniles,  while 
the  other,  with  12  drawers  contains  the  diction- 
ary subject-index  to  all  other  departments.  Be- 
sides, we  have  the  two  volumes  of  Towndrow's 
index  for  the  catalog  of  Judaica,  three  volumes 
for  the  political  and  social  science,  and  one  vol- 
ume for  the  catalog  of  periodicals,  and,  further, 
the  interleaved  catalogue  of  education  of  1886. 
But,  useful  as  all  this  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  not 
constitute  an  adequate  substitute  for  complete 
printed  catalogs,  the  need  of  which  is  the  more 
imperatively  felt  with  each  access  of  growth." 

Four  statistical  tables  are  appended  to  the 
rpt. ,  showing  comparative  circulation  of  popular 
books  and  of  classes  of  literature. 

New  York.  Mercantile  L.  (?ad  rpt.)  Added 
5121  (net  increase  1224);  total  241.017;  issued, 
home  use  169627  (fict.  54.45/0,  delivered  ly 
messenger  6057  ;  ref.  use  39,394  (literature 
42.37 %),  exclusive  of  dictionary  use  ;  no.  mem- 
bers 5226  :  receipts  $28  102.62  ;  expenses  $26,- 
748.49  (expended  for  books,  periodicals,  and 
binding  $8120.39) ;  7350  copies  of  printed  acces- 
sion-lists have  been  issued  and  distributed  free  of 
charge. 

'•  It  has  been  observed  that  almost  the  entire 
use  of  the  [reference]  department  is  between  the 
hour  of  opening  in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock 
p.m.  A  record  has  been  kept  during  the  year  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  library  after  6  o'clock,  and  from  this  rec- 
ord it  appears  the  number  of  persons  who  took 
advantage  of  the  privilege  averaged  only  four 
nightly,  clearly  demonstrating  the  tact  that  there 
is  a  very  small  demand  for  night  opening. 

"  The  trustees  propose  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
rigid  economy  until  the  institution  is  very  much 
less  encumbered  with  debt  than  it  is  now." 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  L.  Co.  (Rpt.)  Added  4355; 
total  171,069  ;  issued  38.716;  no.  visitors  69  532, 
a  decrease  of  7865  from  preceding  years;  Sunday 
attendance  5914;  receipts  $23,747.34;  expenses 
$21,751.78. 

"  Although  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  those  using  the  library,  at  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  noticeable  advance 
in  the  general  arrangements  both  in  regard  to 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  visitors  and 
the  interests  of  the  reading  public.  This  is  evi- 
denced in  the  very  considerable  additions  made 
to  several  departments  of  literature,  notably  in 
that  of  historical  works,  while  the  book  com- 
mittee has  spared  no  pains  to  supply  such  stand- 
ard and  popular  works  on  artistic  and  scientific 
subjects  and  belles-lettres  as  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  readers." 

The  trustees  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  gift 
of  $5000  from  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  li- 
brary. 

Plainfield (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  Added  669  ;  total 
12,000. 

I  he  number  of  additions  is  smaller  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  preparation  of  a  finding-list.  Of 
the  20,707  books  issued  the  per  cent,  of  fiction, 
Including  juvenile  fiction,  is  70,  an  increase  of 
50 %  over  the  previous  year  to  the  credit  of 
heavier  reading.  Number  of  borrowers  2673. 


As  a  step  toward  co-operation  with  the  schools, 
the  library  has  given  to  each  public-school  teacher 
eight  cards  for  school  use. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    THE  REYNOLDS  LIBRARY.    (In 
Rochester  Union,  July  15.     2j^  col.) 
A  sketch  of  the  origin,  present  condition,  and 

future  plans  of  the  library,  illustrated  with  views 

of  the  delivery-room,  medical  reading-room,  and 

public  reading-room. 

San  Francisfo  (Cal.)  P.  L.  The  new  library- 
rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  about  6 
weeks,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  library  will  be 
thoroughly  settled  in  its  new  quarters  by  October 
i.  It  will  occupy  the  second  and  third  floors 
»>f  the  northeast  wing  of  the  new  city  hall 
building,  and  will  be  entered  by  a  special  entrance 
and  stairway.  The  newspaper-room,  on  the 
second  floor,  opening  off  the  main  corridor,  has  a 
floor  area  of  2000  squaie  feet;  the  furniture  is  of 
white  mahogany,  highly  polished.  Connecting 
with  this  apartment  is  the  cataloging-room,  also 
fitted  with  white  mahogany  racks  and  tables,  and 
the  secretary's  office,  connected  bv  speaking- 
tubes  and  electric  bells  with  all  the  departments 
of  the  library.  Directly  oppos'te  is  a  room  for 
Patent  Office  reports.  The  main  library  is  roox 
100  feet  and  the  distance  from  floor  to  ceiling  is 
nearly  40  feet;  a  gallery  runs  round  the  sides. 
The  fittings  throughout  are  of  white  mahogany, 
the  45  double  book-shelves  of  that  wood  being 
fitted  with  movable  shelves  in  patent  ratchets. 
Besides  these  double  cases,  white  mahogany  wall- 
cases  give  about  8000  additional  feet  of  shelf- 
room.  The  gallery  will  be  devoted  to  reference 
use.  Windows  and  a  large  skylight  give  abun- 
dance of  light,  and  electiic  lighting  is  supplied 
throughout.  On  the  third  floor,  connecting  with 
the  gallery,  is  the  room  for  bound  periodicals, 
a  catalogers' room,  and  librarian's  offices.  The 
plans  were  all  drawn  by  Assistant  Librarian 
A.  J.  Rudolph,  who  gave  out  the  contracts  and 
has  had  charge  of  all  the  details  of  the  work.  The 
cost  of  the  library-rooms,  including  construction 
and  furnishing,  will  be  about  $90,000. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Sutro  L.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro  will  shortly  have  a  build- 
ing erected  for  his  public  reference'library.  His 
plans,  so  far  as  known,  are  for  a  building  200  by 
too  feet,  running  from  north  to  south,  with  a 
large  circular  space  in  each  end  for  reading  rooms 
and  for  files  of  periodicals.  The  interior  of  the 
building  will  be  open  up  to  the  glass  roof,  with 
rows  of  book  stacks  20  feet  deep  and  7  feet 
in  height.  There  will  be  10  stories  of  these 
connected  by  elevators.  As  the  height  of  each 
story  of  stacks  will  be -only  7  feet,  all  books 
may  be  reached  without  the  use  of  ladders.  In 
the  basement,  which  will  be  entirely  above 
ground,  there  will  be  numerous  study-rooms,  a 
bindery,  and  store-rooms.  The  height  of  the 
shelving  will  be  70  feet,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
shelves  not  less  than  500,000  volumes. 

The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  $300,000 
on  the  plans  proposed.  The  library  will  not  be 
a  circulating  but  a  reference  library,  and  entirely 
free  to  the  public. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L,     (2Oth  rpt.)     Added 
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1427;  total  21,024;    Issued,  home  use  95,248, 
ref.  use  1063. 

"  Teachers  and  scholars  are  now  well  supplied 
with  cards.  All  the  pupils  of  the  high  school, 
as  well  as  the  highest  class  of  the  grammar 
schools,  are  allowed  to  have  cards  ;  at  the  age  of 
14,  also,  any  resident  of  the  city  is  emit  led  to  a 
card,  in  accordance  with  the  new  rule  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  rule  has  but  just  gone  into  oper- 
ation, so  that  no  record  ot  its  success  can  be 
made." 

Springfield,  Mass.  City  L.  A.  (32d  rpt.) 
Added  3573 ;  total  83,049 ;  issued,  home  use 
133,301  (net.  64,715),  hall  use  31,146;  visitors 
to  reading-room  44,162;  Sunday  visitors  4176; 
Sunday  issue  1266  ;  books  given  out  on  teachers' 
cards  3181  ;  no.  cardholders  15,696. 

"The  statistics  of  hall  use  are  for  books  fur- 
nished by  the  librarians,  and  do  not  include  the 
use  of  such  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  other 
books  of  reference  as  are  found  outside  the  al- 
coves, and  accessible  to  all  our  visitors,  neither 
do  the  figures  include  the  books  supplied  to  the 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  for  topical  study, 
or  those  used  by  visitors  who  have  access  to  cer- 
tain alcoves  for  purposes  of  special  investigation. 
All  these  classes  of  books  are  largely  used,  and 
especially  those  furnished  to  the  pupils  in  the 
schools. 

"  The  statistics  of  the  reading-room  show  a 
steadily  increasing  attendance  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  history,  and  the  present  year  we  re- 
port a  larger  number  of  visitors  than  any  previous 
year,  and  an  increased  use  of  the  more  valuable 
department  of  the  periodicals,  the  magazines,  and 
the  reviews,  especially  those  devoted  to  the  live 
issues  of  the  day  in  political  and  social  economy, 
and  the  applications  of  science  to  the  industrial 
arts." 

The  principal  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
commencement  of  work  upon  the  new  art  build- 
ing, which  is  now  well  under  way.  Librarian 
Rice  says : 

"  The  completion  of  the  new  building  will  af- 
ford all  the  requisites  for  the  successful  working 
of  the  scheme  of  university  extension.  It  will 
provide  for  collections  in  art  and  science.  It  will 
furnish  rooms  for  lectures,  while  the  library  will 
provide  the  supplementary  aids  to  make  the 
courses  of  study  in  connection  with  them  broad 
and  comprehensive.  Here,  also,  the  various 
classes  and  societies  organized  for  special  study 
will  find  a  home  ;  and  with  these  combined  agen- 
cies for  culture,  at  once  so  varied  and  so  practi- 
cal, our  institution  will  speedily  become  the  great 
centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  our  city  and  of 
the  region  round  about  us." 

Steamboat,  Colo.  The  William  Dennison  Li- 
brary Association  has  been  incorporated  at  this 
place  to  maintain  a  public  library. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute  L.  On  June  12 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  Institute  Library  free 
to  the  public.  At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  accepting  the 
amendments  to  the  charter  by  which  the  library 
is  opened  to  the  public,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  such  opening.  The  library  cannot  be 


made  free,  however,  until  Jan.  i,  1894,  when  th« 
city  appropriation  will  be  available. 

FOREIGN. 

Battersea,  Eng.  Parish  of  St.  Mary's  P.  L's. 
(6th  rpt.)  Added  1512;  total  31,550;  issued, 
home  use  256,779,  ref.  use  18,212  ;  total  274.991, 
as  against  279, 658  in  1891-2.  Receipts  ^3473.9.1; 
expenses  ^3069.2.1. 

Constantinople.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for 
the  erection  ol  a  public  library  at  Constantinople, 
near  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  appears  not  unlikely 
that  the  libraries  of  the  mosques  will  be  concen- 
trated there. — Ath.,  Je.  17. 

Horsham,  Eng.  The  contemplated  Shelley 
Memorial  Library  at  Horsham,  near  the  poet's 
birthplace,  will  not,  after  all,  be  founded. 
Though  the  project  was  received  with  approba- 
tion it  has  failed  to  win  financial  support,  the 
^300  contributed  being  wholly  inadequate.  The 
scheme  has  therefore  been  abandoned,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  that  the  money  should  be  devoted 
to  the  endowment  of  an  annual  prize  for  English 
literature  at  the  Horsham  Grammar  School. 
The  fate  of  this  Shelley  fund  would  seem  to  show 
that  Shelley  is  emphatically  a  poet  for  the  few. 

Leipzig,  Germany.  The  Leipzig  City  Library 
recently  acquired  a  playing  card  printed  in  Leip- 
zig in  1557,  which  was  discovered  in  Cologne. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  boards  for  books 
were  made  of  sheets  of  paper  pas'ed  one  on 
another,  and  this  card  must  have  been  used  by  a 
binder  in  the  year  1590  in  making  the  boards  of 
the  folio  volume  in  which  it  was  found. 

Mexico,  Mex.  National  L.  Early  in  July  the 
great  National  Library,  whkh  occupies  the  old 
church  of  the  Augustine  order,  was  formally 
opened  for  evening  reading.  The  opening  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  made  a 
ceremonious  affair,  and  was  attended  by  the 
president.  The  work  of  cataloging  the  library 
is  being  done  by  Sefior  Jos6  Vigil,  and  it  will 
require  several  years  for  completion.  The  li- 
brary contains  over  155,000  books  besides  mss. 
and  pamphlets,  and  is  especially  rich  in  histori- 
cal works  on  America,  aboriginal  languages,  lit- 
erature, and  theology. 

Norwich  (Eng.)  F.  L.  (isth  rpt.)  Added 
1792;  total  28,689.  Issued  9i,622(fict.  77.76^). 

Lectures  on  "  How  came  the  great  ice  age," 
by  Sir  R.  S.  Ball;  "  The  distribution  of  animals 
and  what  it  teaches,"  by  Dr.  A.  Wilson,  and 
"  Light  and  color  from  the  sun,"  by  Dr.  Drink- 
water,  were  given  during  the  winter  season,  un- 
der the  management  of  the  library  committee, 
attracting  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES. 

AN  ADJUSTABLE  CATALOG- HOLDER.  —  Henry 
Evans,  London,  calls  the  attention  of  librarians 
and  others  to  his  Adjustable  Alphabetic  Index- 
and  Catalog-Holder.  This  new  cataloging  ap- 
paratus "  has  been  invented  with  the  particular 
object  of  overcoming  the  objections  to  manu- 
script catalogs  or  indexes  on  cards  or  in  guard- 
books,  and  gives  the  cheapest,  handiest,  and  most 
certain  means  of  maintaining  a  strict  alphabetical 
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order  in  any  series  of  documents  or  entries.  The 
main  purpose  of  these  adjustable  holders  is  to 
enable  catalogs,  indexes,  and  similar  lists  to  be 
kept  on  slips  of  paper  in  book  form,  in  such  con- 
venient-sized sections  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  can  consult  them  at  one  time.  They  are 
made  in  the  form  of  neat  little  oblong  albums,  in 
various  sizes,  and  are  fitted  with  a  screw-binding 
arrangement,  whereby  slips  or  entries  can  be 
added  or  withdrawn  at  pleasure  in  a  simple  man- 
ner. The  ordinary  holders  are  about  7x4x3 
inches  in  outside  dimensions,  and  will  contain 
when  full  500  specially- ruled  and  cut  slips,  ca- 
pabie  of  holding  1000  or  more  entries,  as  both 
sides  of  each  slip  can  be  used  for  entries  of  the 
same  author  or  subject,  and  each  will  carry  from 
6  to  10  of  moderate  size.  The  space  occupied 
by  the  holders  is  very  small,  and  for  a  small  ex- 
tra charge  the  contents  can  be  thoroughly  secured 
against  removal  or  tampering  when  in  use  by  the 
public,  by  means  of  ingenious  keyed  slots  in  the 
slips.  There  is  no  threading  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  various  card  systems,  and  a  few  turns 
of  a  key  will  release  the  whole  of  the  contents, 
so  that  insertions  can  be  made  instantly.  These 
holders  may  be  successfully  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  indexes,  lists,  registers,  etc." 

The  maker's  address  is  26  Wilmington  Square, 
Clerkenwell,  London,  E.  C.;  full  descriptive  cir- 
cular and  price-list  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

(Sifts  onb  Bequests. 

Boston  (Mass.)  P.  L.  W:  C.  Todd,  of  Atkin 
son,  N.  H.,  has  given  to  the  trustets  of  the  Bos 
ton  Public  Library  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  so 
inves  ed  as  to  secure  a  permanent  annual  income 
of  $2000,  to  be  uevoted  to  maintaining  a  news- 
paper reading-room  in  which  newspapers  repre- 
senting every  large  city  in  the  world  may  be 
obtained. 

Montreal,  Can.  H :  J.  Tiffin  has  given  his  col- 
lection of  books,  valued  at  $8000,  towards  the 
formation  of  a  public  library. 

librarian*. 

BRISCOE,  J:  Potter,  F.R.H.S.,  librarian  of  the 
Nottingham^England)  Free  Public  Libraries,  was 
married,  June  21,  to  Miss  Sophia  Wallis,  at  Not- 
tingham. 

CHALMERS,  Miss  Lucy,  librarian  of  the  Adams 
(Mass.)  Public  Library,  has  resigned  her  position, 
her  resignation  taking  effect  July  i.  She  suc- 
ceeded W.  F.  Davis,  and  has  held  the  position 
for  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  during  this 
brief  term  she  has  by  methodical  and  painstaking 
work  placed  the  library  in  an  excellent  condition 
of  efficiency.  Her  resignation  was  due  to  other 
demands  upon  her  time,  and  was  accepted  with 
regret  by  the  library  trustees.  Her  successor  is 
Miss  L.  C.  Richmond,  of  Adams. 

CRANDALL,  Miss  M.  I.,  who  on  recommenda- 
tion ot  Dr.  Poole  was  placed,  June  15,  by  action 
of  the  administration  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  in  charge  of  the  cataloging  department 


of  the  Newberry  Library,  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion to  become  cataloger  of  the  Zarncke  collec- 
tion in  Germanic  literature  and  philology  re- 
cently acquired  by  Cornell  University.  Before 
her  departure  to  Chicago  Miss  Crandall  was  secre- 
tary ot  the  New  York  Library  Club  and  an  ear- 
nest worker  in  its  ranks.  She  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  club  as  well  as 
by  her  many  friends  among  the  library  workers 
of  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 

DENNIS,  Miss  Carrie  C.,  was  on  June  13  elected 
librarian  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Public  Library, 
succeeding  Miss  Hattie  C.  Shepherd,  resigned. 
Miss  Dennis  was  formerly  assistant  librarian. 

GREEN,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  cataloger  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  California,  died  af- 
ter a  short  illness  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  25. 
Miss  Green  had  previously  been  a  cataloger  at 
the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  had  given  instruction  in  cataloging 
to  several  classes  at  the  Albany  Library  School, 
where  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Blake  when 
she  went  to  California  about  a  year  ago.  Miss 
Green  was  devoted  to  her  profession.  The 
harder  any  cataloging  work  was  the  better  she 
liked  it.  Anonymous  or  pseudonymous  books, 
foreign  languages,  double  and  triple  title-pages, 
perplexing  collation  had  no  terrors  for  her.  On 
the  contrary  they  were  her  delight.  Betides  the 
proof  of  her  diligence  and  judgment  whi  h  ap- 
pear in  the  catalogs  of  the  three  libraries  with 
which  she  was  chiefly  connected  she  compiled 
catalogs  of  several  small  collections  of  books. 
She  contributed  several  good  papers  to  the  JOUR- 
NAL and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  association. 
At  the  last  session  at  Chicago  the  assembly 
manifested  its  deep  respect  for  her  by  the  unan- 
imous rising  vote  by  which  it  adopted  resolutions 
of  regret  and  praise. 

GUILD,  Dr.  Reuben  Aldridge,  who  has  just  re- 
signed his  position  as  librarian  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, has  served  his  alma  mater  in  that  place  for 
forty-six  years.  His  term  ot  continuous  service 
is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  officer  Brown 
has  ever  had,  excepting  only  the  late  Professor 
Lincoln.  To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Dr. 
Guild's  retirement  the  advisory  committee  rec- 
ommend the  election  of  Henry  L.  Koopman, 
who  has  served  in  the  Astor,  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, the  Columbia  College,  and  Rutgers  Col- 
lege libraries. 

HANSON,  J.  C.,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
reference  librarian  and  cataloger  of  the  musical 
collection  of  the  Newberry  Library  to  enter  upon 
a  posiiion  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

HOUGH,  Miss  Georgia  R.,  for  the  past  five 
years  assistant  librarian  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Free  Library,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
that  library,  in  place  of  Miss  Sophie  M.  Lewis, 
resigned. 

MATHEWS,  Mr.  E.  R.  Norris,  librarian  of  the 
Bris  ol  Museum  and  Library,  and  formerly  of 
the  Birmingham  f  ice  libraries,  has  been  appointed 
successor  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Taylor  as  city 
librarian,  Bristol.  —  Atfi.,  Je.  17. 
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NELSON,  C:  Alex.  The  board  of  trustees  o 
the  Newberry  Library  (Chicago)  voted,  May  13,  to 
abolish  the  position  of  assistant  librarian  in  tha 
institution.  By  this  vote  the  connection  of  Mr.  C 
Alex.  Nelson  with  the  institution  was  terminated 
Twenty-two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  library 
as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Nelson's 
faithful  and  self-sacrificing  labor,  of  their  deep 
personal  esteem  and  affection,  and  in  gratitude 
tor  his  uniform  kindness,  patience,  and  helpfulness 
as  an  executive  officer,  united  in  presenting  him 
with  a  leather-covered  arm-chair  ;  and  Dr.  Poole 
fearing  perhaps  that  such  a  gift  might  prove  a 
temptation  to  an  idle  and  luxurious  ease,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  complete  set  of  his  indexes  as 
a  parting  gift.  On  the  I4th  of  June  Mr.  Nelson 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  assistant  librarian  ol 
Columbia  College,  which  position  was  tendered 
him  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  open 
to  a  new  engagement. 

RICHMOND,  Miss  L.  C.,  has  been  elected  li- 
brarian of  the  Adams  (Mass.)  Public  Library, 
succeeding  Miss  Lucy  Chalmers,  whose  resigna- 
tion went  into  effect  on  July  i.  Miss  Richmond 
has  been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Adams 
for  many  years,  and  is  well  fitted  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  her  new  position. 

SANDERS,  Mrs.  Minerva  A.,  librarian  of  the 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Free  Public  Library,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  department  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Fair.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

SAULSBURY,  R.  S.,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
librarian  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Public  Library. 


(Cataloging  anb  Qllassification. 


BOSTON  P.  L.  Supplement  to  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  for  April,  1893.  Clas- 
sified list  of  the  books  placed  in  the  library  from 
January  to  April  15,  1893.  75  p.  O.  pap. 

ENOCH  PRATT  F.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Finding- 
list  of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Central 
library.  Part  i,  prose  fiction  and  juveniles, 
poetry  and  the  drama,  foreign  literature,  ^th 
ed.  July,  1893.  Baltimore,  Md.  256  p.  O. 
pap.,  25  c. 

The  NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  has  issued  4 
6-page  leaflets  illustrating  the  method  of  book- 
annotation  advocated  at  the  Chicago  Conference 
by  Mr.  lies.  The  leaflets  cover  works  on  Amer- 
ican government,  annotated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Schwab, 
instructor  in  political  economy,  Yale  University; 
Electricity,  annotated  by  F.  B.  Crocker,  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  at  the  School 
of  Mines,  Columbia  College  ;  General  polit- 
ical economy,  annotated  by  Mr.  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  professor  of  political  economy  and 
finance  in  the  School  of  Political  Science,  Colum- 
bia College  ;  Photography,  annotated  by  the 
committee  on  literature  of  the  Camera  Club, 
New  York.  The  notes  convey  in  thoroughly 


condensed  form  the  information  most  likely  to 
aid  readers,  giving  the  value  of  the  book  to 
students,  its  rankas  an  authority,  whether  adapted 
to  beginners  or  advanced  learners,  its  chief  mer- 
its, and  the  standpoint  from  which  the  subject  is 
treated.  The  value  of  such  a  system  of  annota- 
tion carried  out  on  these  lines  in  the  more  im- 
portant branches  of  science  and  literature,  and 
accessible  to  readers  throughout  the  country,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  Mr.  lies,  in  a  leaflet 
entitled  "  New  aids  for  readers,"  also  issued  by 
the  New  York  State  Library,  outlines  the  chief 
merits  of  the  system  and  the  proposed  means  of 
extending  this  plan  of  appraisal  "  to  the  whole 
working  literature  of  education."  The  salient 
points  of  the  subject  are  given  briefly  in  the 
abstract  of  his  Chicago  paper  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

THE  PRATT  INSTITUTE  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
MONTHLY  for  July -August  is  a  "Columbian 
double  number,  '  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a 
fully  illustrated  article  describing  in  detail  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Institute, 
which  is  contributed  in  collaboration  by  the  dif- 
ferent heads  of  departments.  The  institute  ex- 
hibit at  Chicago  is  also  described  by  Miss  M. 
W.  Plummer,  librarian.  The  "  Library  Bulle- 
tin" of  accessions  is  issued  in  supplement  form. 

PRINCETON  (N,  J.)  COLLEGE  L.  Library  of  po- 
litical science  and  jurisprudence,  presented  by 
the  Class  of  1883.  Finding-list.  Princeton, 
1893.  44  p.  O.  pap. 

The  library  was  presented  to  the  college  by 
the  members  of  the  class  of  1883  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  their  graduation.  This  finding- 
list  is  "  little  more  than  a  shelf-list,  and  the  pres- 
ent edition  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  '  proof.' 
It  is  printed  by  the  linotype  method,  and  the 
type-bars  being  owned  by  the  library,  only  a 
small  edition  has  been  printed,  as  corrected  edi- 
tions can  be  printed  at  any  time  at  small  expense. 
The  method  has  certain  limitations,  but  its  ad- 
vantages are  decided.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  new  bars  can  be  made  and  inserted  as 
readily  as  cards  in  a  card  catalogue.  In  this 
way  proof  editions  for  library  use,  printed  on  a 
galley  press,  can  be  kept  up  to  date  at  slight 
cost." 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  BULLETIN  for  June 
contains  special  reading-listson  "Horse,"  "Dog," 
1  Photography,"  and  "  American  poetry." 

The  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.}  LIBRARY  BULLETIN 
or  June  continues  the  list  of  "  Deutsche  Liter- 
atur,"  begun  in  the  May  number,  from  Garten- 
aube  to  Ingraharn. 

FULL  NAMES. 

*h»  following  are  supplied  by  Harvard  College  Library. 
anby,  W:  Marriott,  and  Rose,  Joseph  Nelson 
(George  Vasey  :  a  biographical  sketch) ; 
"an non ,  G :  Quayle  (The  history  of  the  Mormons) ; 
Carman,   Ezra    Ayers    (Special   report    on    the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry of  the  U.  S.) ; 

Dickey,  J:  Marcus  (Christopher  Columbus  and 
his  monument  Columbia) ; 
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Harlow,  L:  Kinney  (The  world's  best  hymns)  ; 
Hitchcock,  Albert  Spear  (The  woody  plants  of 

Manhattan  in  their  winter  condition)  ; 
Janes,  Lewis  G:  (The  state  and  public  education); 
Small,  J:  Kunkel  (A  preliminary  list  of  Amer- 

ican species  of  polygonum)  ; 
Spalding,  Warren  Foster  (Has  crime  increased 

in  Massachusetts  ?)  ; 
Stewardson,  Langdon  Cheves  (A  sermon  preached 

in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1893)  ; 
Thomas,  Allen  Clapp  (The  family  of  love,  or  the 

familists). 

THE  following  directions  were  issued  to  the 
cataloging  staff  of  the  Newberry  Library,  July  24: 

"The  American  Library  Association  having 
pronounced  as  a  body  against  the  practice  so 
long  prevalent  in  large  libraries,  and  which  has 
always  been  in  force  in  this  library,  of  using  the 
baptismal  names  of  an  author  which  he  him- 
self discards  —  this  practice  being  moreover 
against  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Poole,  and  having 
been  discarded  by  so  important  a  library  as  that 
of  Harvard  College  —  it  has  been  decided  to 
modify  the  practice  of  the  Newberry  Library  in 
this  respect,  by  degrees,  beginning  as  follows  : 

"  i.  Except  in  cases  where  the  use  of  all  the 
names  is  particularly  misleading  and  obnoxious, 
follow  for  the  present  an  entry  already  made  in 
the  catalog.  In  the  case  of  an  entry  which  should 
be  changed,  consult  the  reviser,  and  if  authorized 
to  change,  make  all  cards  agree. 

"  2.  Enter  under  the  brief  form  authors  not 
already  appearing  in  the  catalog,  and  make  cross- 
references  from  the  long  to  the  brief  form,  in- 
stead of  vice  versa,  as  formerly  ;  e.g.  ,  Say,  Jean 
Baptiste  Leon,  see  Say,  Leon. 

"  3.  This  direction  applies  to  names  systemat- 
ically discarded  by  their  possessors.  If  an 
author's  practice  varies,  use  the  full  name,  un- 
less his  later  years  show  a  definite  and  well- 
settled  practice  in  its  disuse.  Fill  in  initials,  as 
formerly." 


ARLIA,  C.      Dizionario   bibliografico.      Milano, 
Ulr.  Hoepli,  1892.     loop.,  16°.     i  fr.  50. 
A  dictionary  of  bibliographical  terms,  as  well 

as  a  practical  introduction  to  the  study  of  bib- 

liography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  WISCONSIN  AUTHORS  :  being  a 
list  of  books  and  other  publications,  written  by 
Wisconsin  authors,  in  the  Library  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  ;  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 
and  Isaac  Samuel  Bradley,  by  Emma  Alethea 
Hawley.  263  p.  O.  pap. 

"  Primarily  designed  as  a  mere  inventory  to 
accompany  the  exhibition  of  bound  books  by 
Wisconsin  authors  to  be  made  by  the  society  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  publica- 
tion has,  in  due  process  of  evolution,  grown  into 
a  full-fledged  bibliography  of  Wisconsin  authors." 
It  includes  not  only  books  and  pamphlets  by 


Wisconsin  writers,  but  their  articles  in  maga- 
zines, papers  in  published  transactions  of  so- 
cieties, contributions  to  collected  works,  etc., 
whether  in  the  library  or  not.  In  some  cases 
brief  notes  are  appended,  giving  facts  as  to  an 
author's  previous  work  in  journalism.  Books 
not  in  the  library  are  starred. 

BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT:  a  record  of  the  prices  at 
which  books  have  been  sold  at  auction  from 
December,  1891,  to  November,  1892.  Vol.  6. 
London,  Elliot  Stock,  1893.  8  +  529  p.  8°. 


BRINKMAN'S  Alphabetische  Lijst  van  Boeken, 
Landkaarten  en  verder  in  den  Boekhandel 
voorkomende  artikelen,  die  in  het  jaar  1892  in 
het  koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden  uitgegeven  o( 
herdrukt  zijn,  benevens  opgave  van  den  uitge- 
ver,  den  prijs  en  eenige  aanteekeningen;  voorts 
een  lijstderovergeganefondsartikelen.alsmede 
een  wetenschappe'lijk  register.  Amsterdam, 
Brinkman.  39+200  p.  16°.  3  fr.  75. 

CATALOGUE  of  original  and  early  editions  of  some 
of  the  poetical  and  prose  works  of  English 
writers  from  Langland  to  Wither  ;  with  colla- 
tion and  notes  and  eighty-seven  fac-similes  of 
title-pages  and  frontispieces  ;  being  a  contri- 
bution to  the  bibliography  of  English  litera- 
ture. N.  Y.,  Grolier  Club,  1893.  c.  10+ 
240  p.  il.  O.  hf.  mor.,  $10. 

CORDY,  W.  F:,  and  TWITCHELL,  W.  I.     A  path- 
finder  in   American   history.      Bost.,   Lee   & 
Shepard,    1893.      13+102+35+255   p.  D.  cl., 
$1.20. 
Pt.  i  points  out  the  best  children's  books  on 

American  history;  pr.  2  deals  with  the  bibliogra- 

phy of  the  subject,  including  fiction  and  periodical 

literature. 

FISHER,  Dr.  Irving,  of  Yale  College,  has  pre- 
pared for  publication  a  work  entitled  "  Yale  Bib- 
liographies," in  which  are  collected  statistics  rel- 
ative to  the  publication  of  every  work  written  by 
all  the  present  officers  of  the  college.  The  book 
will  be  published  shortly.  It  aims  to  furnish  a  ref- 
erence to  the  investigations  of  all  the  offices  of  the 
university,  and  includes  the  titles  of  all  the  im- 
portant publications  of  the  professors,  instructors, 
and  lecturers  in  the  university,  together  with  those 
of  ex-President  Noah  Porter.  It  comprises  over 
160  octavo  pages,  and  includes  about  2000  titles. 
Each  title  is  preceded  by  the  year  of  publication, 
and,  in  the  case  of  articles,  is  followed  by  the 
name  or  names  of  the  journal,  with  the  volume 
and  inclusive  pages  where  the  article  is  found, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  book  it  is  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  city  where  the  book  is  published,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  pages.  The  book 
closes  with  an  index  of  names,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  departments.  A  corresponding  list  will 
be  issued  annually  hereafter  to  cover  future  pub- 
lications. 
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FURCHHKIM,  Friedrich,   libraio.     Kibliografia  di 
Pompei,  Ercolano,  e  Stabia.    Naples,  Furch- 
heim,  1893.     30+119  p.  16°.    6  fr. 
The   ist  ed.,  published   in  1879.  was  a  small 
brochure  of  37  pages.     In  this  2d  enlarged  ed. 
the  scope  of  the  bibliography  is  nearly  quad- 
rupled.    In  3  parts.     Part  2  is  devoted  to  the 
bibliography  proper.    To  the  titles  of  the  more 
important  books  mentioned  are  appended  brief 
n -tes  giving  information  as  to  the  different  edi- 
tions, dates  of  publication,  etc.     This  volume  is 
to   be  followed    shortly   by   a   bibliography   of 
Capri,  Ischia,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  gulf  of 
Naples. 

GOODFELLOW,  E:,  Sinclair,  C.  H.,  and  Baylor, 
J.  B.,  comps.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  publi- 
cations relating  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  1807  to  1890,  and  to  U.  S.  Stand- 
ard Weights  and  Measures,  1790  to  1890. 
Washington,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
1893.  112  p.  8°,  pap. 

Classified  as  follows :  (i)  Annual  reports  and 
other  documents;  (2)  subject  index  to  profession- 
al papers  cont.  in  annual  reports,  bulletins,  etc.; 
(3)  bibliography,  statistics,  necrology  ;  (4)  tide 
tables;  (5)  coast  pilots;  (6)  catalogue  of  maps  and 
charts  ;  (7)  notice  to  mariners  ;  (8)  bulletins. 

GROWOLL,  A.  James  Thomson :  biographical  and 
bibliographical  sketch.  N.  Y.  [H.  Mischke], 
4  Barclay  St.,  1893.  10  p.  por.  S.  pap.,  25  c. 

HAFERKORN.  H.  E.,  tomp.  Handy  lists  of  tech- 
nical literature  ;  reference  catalogue  of  books 
printed  in  English  from  1880  to  1888  inclusive; 
to  which  is  added  a  select  list  of  books  printed 
before  1880  and  still  kept  on  publishers'  and 
jobbers'  lists.  Pts.  5  and  6,  Fine  arts  and 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  decoration, 
ornament,  carpentry,  building  and  art  indus- 
tries, etc.,  inch  issues  up  to  May,  1893,  and  a 
number  of  earlier  books  frequently  met  with 
in  catalogues,  with  a  list  of  periodicals  and 
annuals  in  these  branches.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
H.  E.  Haferkorn,  1893.  c.  6+336+22  p.  O. 
cl.,  $3.50;  pap.,  $3.25.  (Incl.  key  to  publishers.) 

JORDELL,  D.  Catalogue  de  la  Hbrairie  frar^aise. 
Cont.  de  1'ouvrage  d'Otto  Lorenz  (1886-  1890). 
Fasc.  4  (Meynard-Zune).  Paris,  Per  Lam. 
721-1052  p.  8°.  20  fr. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  BY  WISCONSIN  AUTHORS,  exhibited 
by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Building,  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  1893.  Madison,  Wis. , 
Democrat  Pr.  Co.,  1893.  14  p.  O.  pap. 
A  classified  list,  including  only  bound  books  by 

Wisconsin  writers. 

MADAJ*.  Falconer.  Books  in  manuscript :  a 
short  introduction  to  their  study  and  use;  with 


SL  chapter  on  records.  N.  Y.,  C:  Scribner's 
Sons,  1893.  12+188  p.  II.  O.  cl.,  $2.50. 
The  author  is  lecturer  on  mediaeval  palaeography 
in  Oxford.  He  gives  a  plain  account  of  the 
study  and  use  of  manuscripts,  both  for  the  ama- 
teur and  the  student.  The  subjects  of  the  chap- 
ters are  :  Materials  for  writing,  and  forms  of 
books  ;  The  history  of  writing  ;  Scribes  and  their 
ways  ;  Illuminations  ;  The  blunders  of  scribes 
and  their  correction  ;  Famous  libraries  ;  Famous 
manuscripts  ;  Literary  forgeries  ;  Treatment  and 
cataloging  of  manuscripts  ;  Public  and  private 
records.  There  are  three  appendixes  :  A  list  of 
public  libraries  which  contain  more  than  4000 
manuscripts ;  A  list  of  printed  catalogues  of 
manuscripts  in  European  languages  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  ;  A  list  of  some 
books  useful  for  the  study  of  manuscripts  (7 
pages). 

MANUEL  DE  BIBLIOGRAPHIE  BIOGRAPHIQUE  et 
d'Iconographie  des  Femmes  celebres,  conte- 
nant  :  un  dictionnaire  des  femmes  qui  se  sont 
fait  remarquer  a  un  litre  quelconque  dans  tous 
les  siecles  et  dans  tous  les  pays  ;  les  dates  de 
leur  naissance  et  de  leur  mort ;  la  liste  de 
toutes  les  monographies  biographiques  rela- 
tives a  chaque  femme,  avec  la  mention  des  tra- 
ductions  ;  1'indlcation  des  portraits  joints  aux 
ouvrages  cites  et  de  ceux  graves  separernent 
avec  les  noms  des  graveurs  ;  les  prix  auxquels 
les  livres,  les'  portraits  et  les  autographes  ont 
etc  portes  dans  les  ventes  ou  dans  les  cata- 
logues ;  suivi  d'un  Repertoire  di  biographies 
generates,  nationales  et  locales  et  d'ouvrages 
concernant  les  portraits  et  les  autographes, 
par  un  Vieux  Bibliophile.  Paris,  Nilsson, 
1893.  11+448  p.  8°.  30  fr. 

MARTELLO,  Prof.  Tullio.  Dizionario  biblio- 
grafico  dell"  economia  politica  (per  ordine  cro- 
nologico).  Parte  i  (Trattati  generali  :  trattati, 
corsi,  manual!,  compendi,  ecc.).  Bologna, 
libr.  fratelli  Trevesdi  Pietro  Virano  edit.  (soc. 
tip.  gia  Compositori),  1893.  83  p.  8". 

MARTINI,  E.  Catalogo  di  manoscritti  greci  esis- 
tenti  nelle  biblioteche  italiane.  Volume  i, 
parte  i.  Milano,  Ulr.  Hoepli,  1893.  13+218 
p.  8°.  8. 50  lire. 

NEUHAUR,  L.  Bibliographic  der  Sage  vom 
Ewigen  Juden.  Centralbl.  fiir  Bibliotheksw., 
Leipzig,  v.  10,  nos.  6,  7,  8,  June,  July,  Aug., 
1893. 

NICHOLSON,  B.  Early  Paris  editions  of  Colum- 
bus's  first  "  Epistola."  Centralbl.  fiir  Biblio- 
theki-w.,  Leipzig,  v.  10,  no.  6,  June,  1893. 

OTTINO,  Giuseppe.     Hibliografia.     2d"  ed. ,  rive- 
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duta,  con  17  incisioni.     Milano,    Ulr.    Hoepli, 

1892.  8+166  p.  16°.     2  fr. 

An  exposition  of  the  principles,  rules,  and 
terms  of  bibliographical  science.  The  author  is 
librarian  of  the  Naz.  di  Torino. 

RIPLEY,    W:   Zebina.     The  financial  history  of 
Virginia,  1609- 1776.     N.   Y.   [Columbia  Col- 
lege], 1893.      5-170   p.     (Columbia    College 
studies,  v.  4,  no.  i.)  pap.,  75  c. 
Contains  a  4-p.  bibliography. 

ROCKWELL,  Julius  Ensign.     Shorthand   instruc- 
tion and  practice.    Bureau  of  Education,  circu- 
lar of  information  no.  i,  1893.     Washington. 
Gov.  Print.  Office,  1893.     217  p.  O.  pap. 
Pp.  14-  19  are  devoted  to  a  chronological  list 

of  writers  on   shorthand,  or  anonymous    works 

on  the  subject,  from  1588-1891. 

ROSEVVATER,    Victor.      Special   assessments  :   a 
study  in  municipal  finance.     N.  Y.  [Columbia 
College],  1893.     3  4-  152  p.  O.  (Columbia  Col 
lege   studies,  v.  2,  no.  3.)  pap.,  75  c. 
Contains  a  2-p.  bibliography  of  subject. 

SCIDMORE,  Eliza  Ruhamah.     Appleton's  guide- 
book to  Alaska  and  the  northwest   coast.    N. 
Y.,  Appleton,    1893.     7  +  156  p.  il.   maps,  D. 
cl.,  $i. 
Contains  a  4-p.  list   of  books   on  Alaska  and 

the  northwest  coast. 

SMITH,  J.  Friends'  books.  Supplement  to  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  Friends'  books,  or 
books  written  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  from  their 
first  rise  to  the  present  time;  interspersed  with 
critical  remarks  and  occasional  biographical 
notices,  and  including  all  writings  by  authors 
before  joining  and  by  those  after  having  left 
the  society,  whether  adverse  or  not,  as  far  as 
known.  Lond.,  E.  Hicks,  1893.  8°.  20  sh. 

STONE,  Herbert  Stuart,  comp.  First  editions 
of  American  authors  ;  with  an  introd.  by  Eu- 
gene Field.  University  Press,  Cambridge, 

1893.  18°,  cl. ,  $1.25  net. 

"  A  record  of  the  works  which  go  to  make  up 
American  literature  —  together  with  the  dates 
and  places  of  publication,  the  size  and  number  of 
pages,  and  the  publisher's  name.  In  point  of 
accuracy  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the 
present  volume  perfect.  In  every  case  possible 
the  proofs  have  been  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  authors  themselves.  In  the  case  of  dead  au- 
thors, the  lists  have  been  verified,  wherever  pos 
sible,  by  reference  to  the  original  editions  in  the 
Harvard  University  Library  and  elsewhere." 

SUDHOFF,  K.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Bibliographic 
der  Paracelsisten  im  16.  Jarh.  Centralbl.  fur 
Bibliotheksw.,  v.  10,  no.  7,  8,  July,  Aug., 
1893. 


Qlnongms  onb  JJaenbongms. 

Christopher  Cnrr,  ps.  of  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson,  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton," pub.  in  America  by  Holt,  1886.  Mr.  Ben- 
son  is  the  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems. 
The  Living  Church  says  that  "  but  few  discovered 
the  fact  that  '  Arthur  Hamilton '  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  '  Christopher  Carr.'  " 

THE  following  list  of  pseudonyms  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  G:  W.  Cole,  librarian  of  the 
Jersey  City  Public  Library,  who  writes  :  "  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  real  names  of  the 
authors  given  in  this  list.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  may  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  their  investigations ;  if  so, 
they  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the  result  of 
their  labors  in  your  columns." 


C&C. 

Dalin,  Talmage. 

De  Hurst,  C. 

Edelweiss. 

Ex-Churchwarden. 


Idle  Exile,  An. 

Ironquill  of  Kansas. 

Junius. 

Kari. 

New  York  Clubman. 


Foreman  Pattern-Maker.  Pembridge. 

Friend  of  Italy.  Prig,  The. 

Genone,  Hudor.  Smith,  Saqui. 

Gilman,  Wenona.  Stanton,  Edward. 

Golden  Light.  Stepniak. 

Guinevere.  Uncle  Lawrence. 

Holm,  Saxe.  Uncle  Lute. 

Hopkins,  Mahetible.  Voisin. 
Wolvertonian,  A. 


fjnmors  anb  JHnnbers. 


THE  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter  re- 
cently received  by  a  librarian  from  the  husband 
of  a  reader  : 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  return  the  enclosed  ticket,  the  borrower 
being  my  wife.  The  reason  I  do  so  is,  that 
knowing  that  Our  Lord  is  soon  coming  again,  I 
desire  to  be  ready  ;  for  He  says,  "In  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 
And  when  He  comes,  I  would  not  like  to  have  a 
borrowed  book  in  my  house,  if  I  can  avoid  it  — 
especially  as  the  Scriptures  are  sufficient,  see 
2  Timothy  iii.  i6th  and  i7th  verses.  For  this 
reason  I  have  burned  nearly  all  my  books.  I  am, 
"  A  SERVANT  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

"  Waiting  for  the  coming  of  Our  Lord. 

"  '  The  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heav- 
en,' "  i  Thessalonians  iv.  16  and  17." —  The  Li- 
brary. 

THE  following  titles  are  taken  from  a  list  of 
'  Readable  books,"  recommended  by  members 
of  the  literary  society  :  Tears  of  experi- 
ence, by  Kirby.  The  king's  exile,  by  Daudet. 
Natural  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Pride  and 
prudence,  by  Jane  Austen.  Frankenstein,  by 
Shelley.  Magazine  of  the  Nineteenth  Centu- 
ry. Twenty-three,  by  Hugo.  Little  man's  na- 
tion, by  Hall  Caine.  Normand,  by  H.  W. 
Beecher. 


CONFERENCE  OF  LIBRARIANS. 


CHICAGO. 


JULY  13-22,  1893. 


THE     PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  SESSION. 
(AT  ART  PALACE,  THURSDAY,  JULY  13.) 

THE  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  A.M.  by  the  president,  MELVIL  DEWEY, 
who  said  he  would  make  no  formal  report  and 
would  defer  any  extended  remarks. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  conference  as 
published  in  the  Library  journal  were  ap- 
proved. 

Secretary  HILL  made  extemporaneously  his 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  Model  Library  prepared  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
will  probably  interest  more  members  than  will 
any  other  exhibit  at  the  fair,  and  the  secretary 
will  therefore  confine  his  report  to  some  of  the 
details  of  the  work  of  the  committee  having  in 
hand  the  matter  of  installation  —  details  which 
would  not  be  brought  out  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  My  excuse,  if  any  be  needed, 
is  that  the  exhibit  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
deserves  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  this  year's  conference. 

The  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Exhibit  Committee 
began  in  September  last.  It  was  carried  on 
very  hurriedly  and  very  well,  and  all  the  credit 
belongs  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
has  in  reality  made  the  plan  for  the  large  com- 
mittee, appointed  sub-committees,  and  arranged 
the  work  for  those  committees.  She  has  at- 
tended to  all  details  with  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, which  has  very  kindly  printed  the  catalog 
for  us,  about  which  you  will  hear  when  she 


makes  her  report.  Some  differences  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time,  all  of  which  have  been  set- 
tled by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Since 
the  ist  of  September  she  has  written  610  official 
letters,  besides  letters  to  individual  members  of 
the  committee  and  to  others  of  the  Association 
interested  in  the  subject. 

When  the  committee  found  that  there  would 
not  be  enough  money  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
the  committee  unless  outside  assistance  was  re- 
ceived, it  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  started  the  subscription  paper  and  who 
raised  a  fund  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  at 
a  time  when  it  seemed  as  though  failure  was  to 
be  our  portion.  The  money  which  she  raised 
has  not  all  been  spent.  There  is  a  surplus,  I  am 
glad  to  say  —  a  result  which,  I  very  much  fear, 
would  not  have  been  obtained  had  a  man  had 
the  spending  of  the  money.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  here  for  a  few  days  and  who  have 
seen  this  exhibit  will  understand  what  a  large 
amount  of  headwork  has  been  required  to  get 
it  into  good  working  order. 

For  the  last  week  or  10  days  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  company  with  an  assistant, 
Mr.  Burns,  of  the  State  Library,  Albany,  has 
been  at  Washington  reading  proof  constantly. 
They  have  worked  day  and  night,  and  worked 
faithfully  in  getting  out  the  catalog,  a  copy  of 
which  we  hope  to  show  you  this  week.  That 
part  of  the  work  she  will  tell  you  about  when 
she  makes  her  report  for  the  committee. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  will  be  ex- 
plained by  the  chairman  in  her  report,  but  I 


f^~  The  references  after  the  titles  of  papers  read  are  to  the  pages  of  the  Library  journal  for  July,  which  con- 
tained abstracts  of  those  papers. 
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wish  to  have  the  members  realize  that  the  credit 
for  this  great  work  belongs,  almost  entirely,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Cutler.  She  is  with  us  to-day  —  or  rather  she 
is  in  the  city,  to  enjoy  with  us  the  good  which 
will  come  from  the  preparation  of  this  catalog 
and  this  work,  and  I  know  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate what  she  has  done  for  the  A.  L.  A. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Miss  Cutler,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  li- 
brary exhibit,  for  her  efficient  work.  Referred 
to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

W:  I.  FLETCHER.  —  I  wish  to  introduce  to  the 
Association  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard^  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  in  the  first  convention  of  li- 
brarians in  1853.  He  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole  are 
the  only  men  here  who  were  in  that  meeting. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

H :  J.  CARR  read  his  report,  which  was  referred 
to  the  finance  committee. 

HENRY  J.  CARR,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 


1892. 


DR. 


May  13.     To     balance     (Lakewood 
Conference,  p.  25)     .     . 
May  13,  1892,  to  July  8,  1893. 

To  fees  from  Annual  mem- 
berships, at  $2.00  each  : 
For  1891,  4  .  .  $8  oo 
For  1892,  191  .  .  382  oo 
For  1893,  93  .  .  186  oo 


To  fees  of  Fellows  addi- 
tional, at  $3.00  each  : 
For  1892,  38    .     .  $114  oo 
For  1893,  3      .     .        9  oo 

To  fees  from  Library  mem- 
berships, at  $5.00  each  : 
For  1892,  18    .     .     $90  oo 
For  1893,  7      .     .       35  oo 


To  sale  of  20  Proceedings, 
viz.: 

5  of  1886  ;  4  of  1887  ;  3  of 
1889 ;  3  of  1890  ;  3  of 
1891  ;  2  of  1892  .  .  . 

To  4   Life    memberships, 


$99  8 1 


576  oo 


123  oo 


125  oo 


15  oo 


Geo.  Watson  Cole  ;  Fred. 
M.  Crunden  ;  E.  C.  Ho- 
vey  ;  Henry  M.  Utley  . 

To  I  Life  membership,  in- 
creased to  Life  fellow- 
ship, viz.: 

Samuel  S.  Green      .     .     . 

To  interest  on  deposits 
1892,  and  6  months  1893. 


5  48 


Brought  forward $1,119  29 

To  special  deposit  of  1889 
at  Grand  Rapids  Savings 
Bank,  withdrawn  for 
transfer  to  A.  L.  A.  En- 
dowment fund  .  .  .  400  oo 

To  accrued  interest  on 
same ,  2  years  and  10 
months 47  47 

Total $1,566  76 


1892.  CR. 

May  17.  By  Lakewcod  Times;  for 
250  lists  of  persons  at- 
tending Conference  .  . 

May  22.  By  Frank  P.  Hill  ;  ex- 
pense of  Secretary's  of- 
fice, February  i  to  May 
13,  1892 

June  6.  By  Grover  Brothers,  New- 
ark, bill  of  March  16 ; 
announcements  and  en- 
velopes for  Secretary  . 

June  6.  By  Citizen  Newspaper  Co., 
Lowell,  bill  of  May  4  ; 
500  reports  of  Com.  on 
World's  Fair  Exhibit  . 

June  16.  By  Win.  I.  Fletcher,  Am- 
herst,  bill  of  May  31  ; 
expense  in  Presidency, 
Lakewood  Conference  . 

July  7.  By  Library  Bureau,  bill  of 
May  31  ;  circulars,  pro- 
grams, etc.,  preliminary 
to  Lakewood  Conference 

July  23.  By  Frank  T.  Boland, 
stenographer,  bill  of 
July  16 ;  expenses  and 
reporting  Lakewood 
Conference  ..... 

July  27.  By  A.  L.  A.  Endowment 
Fund  ;  transferred  to  E. 
C.  Hovey,  Treas.,  the 
special  deposit  of  Au- 
gust, 1889  ($400.00),  with 
accrued  interest,  as  per 
vote  of  the  Association 
at  Lakewood  Confer- 
ence, for  permanent  in- 
vestment   

July  27.  By  Same  ;  amount  of  three 
Life  memberships  (Cole, 
Hovey,  Utley),  at  $25.00 
each 

Aug.  19.  By  Same;  amount  of  one 
Life  membership  (Crun- 
den), $25.00,  and  bal- 
ance of  one  Life  Fellow- 
ship (Green),  $75.00  .  . 
By  Library  Bureau,  bill  of 
June  29 ;  500  envelopes 
for  Secretary  .... 
By  Josephine  Stansbury, 
bill  of  June  30  ;  type- 
writing for  Secretary  . 


loo  oo 

Sept.  3. 

75  oo    Sept.  5. 


$4  co 


35 


7  50 


8  oo 


5  05 


138  67 


69  50 


447  47 


75  oo 


55 


Carried  forward $1,119  29 


Carried  forward $870  09 
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Brought  forward   .....       $870  eg 

Sept.  5.  By  C.  F.  Williams  Print- 
ing Co.,  Albany,  bill  of 
Aug.  i  ;  printing  1,000 
circulars  for  Dewey, 
Aug.  18,  1890  ....  2  35 

Sept.  6.  By  Same,  bill  of  July  13  ; 
printing  for  Constitution 
Committee,  April  i  to 
July  13,  1892  ....  37  93 

Oct.  6.  By  Library  Bureau,  bill  of 
Aug.  23 ;  3,000  letter- 
heads for  officers  ...  24  oo 

Oct.  6.  By  Am.  Printing  and  Eng. 
Co.,  Boston,  bill  of  Aug. 
5  ;  1,275  copies  Papers 
and  Proceedings,  Lake- 
wood  Conf.  (106  p.),  (475 
for  A.  L.  A..  800  for  Li- 
brary journal)  ....  249  79 

Oct.  6.  By  Same,  bills  of  Aug.  15 
and  22  ;  wrappers,  ad- 
dressing and  postage  on 
436  Proceedings  ...  27  30 

Oct.  8.  By  Mary  S.  Cutler, Albany, 
bill  of  July  30  ;  badges 
for  Lakewood  Conf.  .  .  21  07 

Oct.  8.  By  Melvil  Dewey,  bill  of 
Aug.  i ;  for  postage,  etc. , 
on  L.  A.  U.  K.  Proc. 
and  correspondence  .  .  20  oo 

Dec.  3.  By  Ttunk  Line  Ass'n,  bill 
of  Nov.  16  ;  attendance 
of  special  agent  at  Lake- 
wood  Conference  ...  17  oo 

Dec.  15.  By  Boston  Book  Co.,  bill 
of  John  Wilson  &  Son, 
Nov.  30  ;  printing  2,000 
circulars  for  W.  F.  sub- 
corn,  on  Architecture  .  10  95 
1893. 

Jan.  28.  By  Publishers'  Weekly,  bill 
of  July,  1892  ;  9  reams 
of  paper  for  Proceedings  23  40 

May  22.  By  Citizen  Newspaper  Co. , 
Lowell,  bill  of  May  6  ; 
printing  for  Secretary  .  3  50 

May  22.  By  Grover  Brothers,  New- 
ark, bill  of  May  15  ; 
2,000  circulars,  Secre- 
tary    20  oo 

May  22.  By  Library  Bureau,  bill  of 
May  12  ;  addressing  and 
postage  on  circulars  .  .  11  09 

June  12.  By  Grover  Brothers,  New- 
ark, bill  of  May  15  ;  100 
postals  printed  for  Sec- 
retary    2  oo 

June  14.  By  Boston  Book  Co.,  bill 
of  April  25  ;  expenses 
of  W.  F.  sub-corn,  on 
Architecture  ....  18  25 

July  3.  By  Grover  Brothers,  bill 
of  June  14  ;  cards  for 
Secretary I  75 

July  7.  By  Library  Bureau,  bill  of 
June  23  ;  directing  and 
postage  on  circulars  .  .  12  07 

Carried  forward $1,372  54 


Brought  forward $1,372  54 

July  8.  By  Treasurer's  office  ;  cur- 
rent expenses,  May  13, 
1892,  to  June  30,  1893, 
per  detailed  voucher  .  12  50 

Aggregate  payments      .  $1,385  04 
July  8.        Balance     on     deposit     at 

Scranton  Savings  Bank  .         181  72 

Total $1,566  76 

A. 
Membership  status  July  8, 1893,  is  as  follows: 

Life  fellowships 

Life  memberships 

Annual  fellowships  paid  for  1892  .  .  . 
Annual  memberships  paid  for  1892  .  . 
Library  memberships  paid  for  1892  .  . 

Total 455 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  who  paid  dues 
for  1892  will  continue  in  1893.  Allowing  for 
temporary  members,  and  those  who  drop  out 
for  one  reason  and  another,  we  must  count  upon 
a  moderate  shrinkage  in  numbers. 

On  the  other  hand  new  members  come  in 
each  year,  many  of  whom  remain  with  us.  Such 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  even  more  than  usual  at 
the  present  meeting  ;  for,  of  the  93  who  have 
already  paid  fees  for  1893,  57  are  new  member- 
ships, and  the  same  is  true  as  to  6  out  of  the  7 
Library  Memberships  thus  far  paid  for  the  year 
1893. 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  Association  has 
now  a  fairly  sure  average  of  about  450  members. 

The  treasurer  has  Papers  and  Proceedings  of 
prior  years  now  remaining  on  hand,  as  follows  : 
6  cop:es  of  Milwaukee  Conference  (1886). 
36      "      "  Thousand  Islands  Conference  (1887). 
85      "      "  St.  Louis  Conference  (1889). 
24      "      "  White  Mts.  Conference  (1890). 
32      "      "  San  Francisco  Conference  (1891). 
10      "      "  Lakewood  Conference  (1892). 
Necrological  addenda. 

Five  deaths  are  known  to  the  treasurer,  for 
note  at  this  time  ;  one  of  which  occurred  in  the 
period  covered  by  his  previous  report,  but  was 
not  communicated  to  us  until  later. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Wood,  a  life  member  (regis- 
tration No.  242),  died  at  Jamaica  Plains,  Boston, 
Jan.  2,  1892. 

Mrs.  (Ellen  M.)  John  Edmands,  of  Philadel- 
phia (registration  No.  866),  died  July  4,  1892. 
She  was  an  associate  member  in  1890  and  1892, 
and  attended  the  meetings  of  those  years. 

Daniel  S.  Durrie,  librarian  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society  (registration  No.  539), 
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died   August   31,  1892,  aged  73.     He  had  not 
been  a  member  since  1886. 

Miss  Charlotte  Zimmerman  (registration  No. 
776),  an  esteemed  assistant  at  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, died  at  Chicago,  April  27,  1893.  She  be- 
came a  member  in  1890,  and  attended  the  White 
Mountains  and  Lakewood  meetings. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Green  (registration  No.  367) 
died  June  26,  1893,  at  Oakland,  Cal.  She  was 
originally  a  member  for  1879  only,  and  attended 
the  Boston  conference.  Rejoining  again  in  1890, 
she  continued  as  a  regular  member  till  her 
death,  and  was  present  at  both  the  White 
Mountains  and  Lakewood  meetings.  Following 
the  latter  she  accepted  a  cataloging  engagement 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Miss  Green  was  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
matter  of  dictionary  cataloging,  and  had  long 
experience  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  She  was,  therefore,  a 
valued  special  instructor  for  the  Library  School 
at  both  Columbia  College  and  Albany. 

Her  pleasant  countenance  and  voice,  as  well 
as  her  sound  practical  contributions  upon  library 
topics,  will  be  missed  by  many  at  this  and  future 
A.  L.  A.  gatherings,  and  their  absence  felt  as  a 
personal  loss. 

B. 

The  A.  L.  A.  had  its  commencement  at  and 
dates  from  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876.  We  are  now  gathered  at  the 
time  of  another  great  occasion  of  a  like  nature, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fitting  thing  for  the 
treasurer  to  present  a  consolidated  statement 
of  the  financial  doings  of  the  Association  from 
the  beginning. 

In  one  sense  its  operations  may  be  said  to  be 
gauged  by  its  numbers,  its  income,  and  its  ex- 
penditures ;  and  its  steady  growth  is  indicated 
thereby  if  we  cannot  with  equal  certainty  point 
out  other  results  of  its  work,  or  measure  its 
widespread  influence  for  good,  which  has  like- 
wise increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  membership  of  the  A.  L.  A.  has  been 
given  a  successive  registration  numbering  in 
order  of  accession  from  the  beginning.  The 
treasurer's  record  of  same  closes  at  the  date  of 
this  report  with  No.  1,145  ',  being  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  or  institutions  which  have  joined 
since  1876,  including  temporary  (or  associate) 
memberships.  Each  is  counted  but  once,  though 
rejoining,  perhaps,  at  later  intervals. 

By  calendar  years  the  same  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : 

In  1876,  69;  1877,  53;  1878,  74;  1879,  185 


1880,  16;  1881,  16;  1882,  41  ;  1883,16;  1884, 
6;  1885,  37;  1886,  81;  1887,  106;  1888,  25; 
1889,  46;  1890,  113;  1891,  55;  1892,  144; 
1893  (half  year),  62.  Total,  1,145. 

A  summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Association  for  the  same  period,  grouped 
in  general  classes,  gives  the  following  result  : 

RECEIPTS  (Sept.,  1876,  to  July,  1893). 
Membership  fees     .......  $7,678  74 

Gifts,  etc  ...........  68  40 

Interest     ..........         179  78 

Proceedings  sold     .......  58  67 

Total  receipts    ......  $7,985  59 

EXPENDITURES. 

Reports  and  Proceedings     ....   $4,721  25 

Other  expenses    ...         ....      2,460  15 

Invested    ..........         622  47 

Total  payments     .....      7,803  87 
Balance  in  Treasury   ......         181  72 

Total    .........   $7,985  59 

The  same  moneys  summed  up  in  order  of  col- 
lection and  disbursement,  are  also  shown  in  the 

following  statement  : 

Receipts.  Payments. 

Frederick    Jackson     re- 

ported   as    Treasurer 

from  September,  1876, 

to  June  20,  1878  .  .  $673  oo  $732  63 
Melvil  Dewey,  June  30, 

1878,  to  Feb.  8.  1881  .         569  30  73  68 

Finance  Committee,  Feb. 

8,  1881,    to    Sept.    6, 

1882     ......         578  85  657  34 

James  L.  Whitney,  Sept. 

9,  1882,  to  Oct.  5,1886     1,708  82         1.484  99 
Henry  J.  Carr,  Oct.  10, 

1886,  to  July  8,  18*93  .     4,455  62         4,855  23 
Balance,  July  8,  1893  181  72 

Total     .....  17.985  59      17.985  59 


R:  R.  BOWKER  announced  that  200  extra 
copies  of  the  Library  journal  with  abstracts  of 
the  papers  had  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
conference,  and  that  members  who  could  not 
secure  these  at  the  desk  would  find  the  supple- 
ment consisting  of  diagrams  showing  location 
of  book  exhibits  at  the  fair. 

COMMITTEES. 

Upon  request,  an  extension  of  time  for  report 
was  granted  to  the  co-operation  committee  and 
also  to  the  committee  on  Library  School. 

The  PRESIDENT  announced  the  following  com- 
mittees : 
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On  resolutions.  —  F:M.  Crunden,  R:  R.  Bow- 
ker.  S:  S.  Green,  W:  C.  Lane,  Theresa  West. 

On  next  meeting.  —  C:  A.  Cutter,  Miss  E.  M. 
Coe,  G:  W.  Cole,  James  Bain,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Miller. 

Adjourned  until  Saturday  morning,  to  give 
way  to  the  meeting  of  the  World's  Congress  of 
Librarians. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
(Ar  ART  PALACE.  SATURDAY  MORNING,  JULY  15.) 

Pres.  DEWEY  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
9  A.M. 

LIBRARIES  IN  RELATION  TO  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  HANNAH  P.  JAMES  was  to  have  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  but  as  she  was  detained 
at  home  by  the  serious  illness  of  her  nephew, 
Pres.  Dewey  submitted  the  points  of  her  paper 
as  printed  in  the  Library  journal,  p.  213,  and 
took  charge  of  the  discussion. 

"id point,  Co-operation  of  school  authorities. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  —  We  have  tried  having 
one  or  more  principals  of  the  public  schools  on 
the  library  board  and  have  found  it  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO. — We  find  that  to  have 
the  teachers  join  the  library  club  and  meet  with 
i he  librarians  has  done  more  good  than  any- 
thing else. 

A.  L.  PECK.  —  The  city  superintendent  is  one 
of  our  trustees.  The  librarian  has  an  invita- 
tion to  go  to  any  school  at  any  time  to  see  the 
teachers  and  the  students.  I  believe  in  having 
the  librarian  meet  the  teachers. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  Those  things  are  all  excellent. 
We  must  interest  the  teacher  and  have  the 
superintendent  on  our  side.  We  should  also 
get  the  school  board  on  our  side. 

Miss  THERESA  WEST.  —  President  of  the  school 
board  and  members  of  the  board  are  members 
of  our  library  committee. 

E:  FARQUHAR.  —  The  Columbian  University 
of  Washington  City  has  a  little  guide  showing 
the  distance  of  the  university  from  each  library 
in  the  city,  and  gives  an  idea  to  every  one  con- 
cerned of  the  location  and  character  of  the 
different  libraries.  I  think  if  the  universities 
were  encouraged  to  follow  that  example  it  would 
adJ  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  libraries. 

Sec.  HILL. — The  state  law  of  New  Jersey 
makes  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
a  trustee  of  the  public  library,  so  that  the 
schools  and  libraries  work  in  close  connection 


throughout  the  state.  Those  cities  that  have 
adopted  the  plan  favor  it.  We  must  have  very 
good  superintendents,  because  the  plan  works 
successfully  in  the  cities  where  it  has  been  tried. 

Treas.  CARR. — The  personal  characteristics 
of  the  man  are  ten  times  more  important  than 
any  official  connection.  In  ex-officio  connections 
you  oftentimes  get  good  men,  but  the  chances 
are  equally  great  of  getting  a  man  that  you  do 
not  want. 

A.  W.  TYLER.  —  The  statement  of  Mr.  Hill 
should  be  slightly  modified.  The  law  of  New 
Jersey  is  not  compulsory.  There  are  at  least 
three  different  library  laws  there.  My  library 
at  Plainfield  was  not  organized  under  that  law, 
and  the  superintendent  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  library.  In  Indianapolis  both  the  super- 
intendent and  members  of  the  school  board 
were  on  the  library  committee. 

Sec.  HILL.  — This  law  is  known  as  the  law  of 
1884,  and  it  is  of  no  effect  unless  adopted  by  a 
city.  Any  city  adopting  that  law  must  put  the 
superintendent  on  the  board  of  trustees.  There 
are  other  laws  relating  to  libraries  in  which 
nothing  is  said  about  the  superintendent,  but  if 
this  particular  law,  known  as  the  law  of  1884,  is 
adopted  the  superintendent  must  go  on.  This 
law  has  been  adopted  by  Jersey  City,  Paterson, 
Newark,  Hoboken,  and  Passaic. 

JAS.  K.  HOSMER.  —  In  Minneapolis  the  library 
gains  great  strength  from  the  fact  that  the 
president  of  the  State  University  and  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  are  both  ex-officio  members 
of  the  board.  They  are  both  excellent  men  and 
give  the  board  great  strength.  I  believe  under 
all  circumstances  it  would  be  so,  because  no 
men  would  be  in  those  positions  who  are  not 
men  of  a  kind  likely  to  give  strength  to  the 
board. 

EDMUND  M.  BARTON.  —  It  is  a  great  privilege 
with  us  to  have  the  president  of  Clark  University 
and  the  superintendent  of  our  free  public  library 
on  our  council. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  I  think  it  would  be  a  de- 
plorable thing  if  we  had  to  accept  a  person  for 
our  board  on  account  of  holding  a  certain  office. 
What  we  want  is  people  fit  for  the  place,  and 
not  people  who  happen  to  be  superintendents 
of  schools. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  If  the  superintendent  of 
schools  not  only  has  the  responsibility  of  the 
education  of  our  children,  but  also  aids  in  the 
library  work,  are  not  the  chances  increased  that 
you  will  get  it  out  of  politics  ?  Are  we  not 
bound  to  work  with  the  schools,  and  is  not  the 
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best  way  to  cure  the  difficulty  to  get  right  men 
for  superintendents? 

Treas.  CARR.  —  If  a  man  is  a  good  man  you 
can  get  him  to  take  an  interest  without  com- 
pelling him  to  take  an  ex-officio  position.  If 
he  is  the  right  man  you  can  get  him.  I  believe 
in  reaching  the  schools  by  personal  action  and 
personal  interest. 

^th  point.  Grades, 

S:  S.  GREEN.  — You  ought  to  begin  to  educate 
the  taste  as  soon  as  possible.  Begin  by  supply- 
ing good  books  to  young  children  and  continue 
to  supply  them  as  the  scholars  grow  up. 

The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  that  we 
ought  to  begin  in  the  kindergarten  to  educate 
readers  in  the  schools. 

%th  point.  No.  volumes  loaned. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  —  We  find  the  no  limit 
rule  works  satisfactorily.  A  teacher  may  send 
for  50  books  at  a  time  if  she  likes. 

Miss  THERESA  WEST.  — We  make  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  books  drawn  by  the  teacher. 
We  limit  to  one  or  two  books  for  the  class  use 
only.  A  teacher  can  have  any  number  of  books 
for  her  own  use. 

G:  W.  COLE. — In  Jersey  City  we  have  in- 
duced the  teachers  to  make  a  canvass  of  the 
schools  and  get  as  many  scholars  as  possible  to 
take  out  individual  cards.which  perhaps  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Milwaukee  allowance 
of  one  book  to  each  pupil. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  We  give  six  books  to  every 
teacher  for  his  own  use,  and  12  for  the  use  of 
pupils,  but  the  teacher  can  have  any  number 
by  asking  for  them.  I  like  the  idea  of  having 
a  limit,  and  then,  if  it  is  found  that  the  teachers 
really  need  more,  letting  them  have  as  many  as 
they  want. 

The  head  of  the  department  in  the  circulating 
library  is  instructed  not  to  let  the  teacher  have 
more  than  one  novel  and  to  look  out  very  care- 
fully that  the  books  for  pupils  are  for  some 
kind  of  study  or  elevating  occupation.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  be  for  the  exact 
studies  of  the  school,  but  something  that  will 
promote  study.  The  teacher  must  make  care- 
ful selections  in  regard  to  the  children.  A 
teacher  may  have  six  books  for  her  own  use 
and  12  more  for  her  pupils.  Then  we  have  a 
separate  blue  card  on  which  we  give  out  books 
to  any  child  of  any  age  where  we  think  it 
advisable,  but  the  officers  of  the  library  are 
instructed  to  be  very  careful  that  the  book  is 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child.  Each  teacher 


may  have  18  books.  If  there  arc  three  teachers 
in  one  room  they  have  54  books  regularly,  and 
they  not  infrequently  have  100. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  A  few  years  ago  a  college 
librarian  went  to  the  president  and  asked  that 
the  students  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
read  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  on  a  certain 
subject,  because  the  volumes  were  not  wearing 
uniformly.  That  is  the  kind  of  librarian  that 
says,  "  We  have  had  that  book  10  years,  and 
it  is  just  as  clean  and  nice  as  it  was  when  we 
bought  it."  We  now  should  be  ashamed  of 
this.  The  modern  librarian  with  the  A.  L.  A. 
spirit  is  as  anxious  to  get  his  books  used  by 
the  public  as  are  the  Chicagoans  to  get  people 
into  their  fair. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  Is  not  the  Milwaukee  plan 
similar  to  that  pursued  at  Cleveland,  where  100 
books  are  sent  in  a  box  to  the  school  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher,  forming 
a  sort  of  delivery  agency  ? 

Miss  THERESA  WEST.  —  I  think  the  Cleveland 
system  has  been  copied  from  Milwaukee.  The 
teacher  comes  to  the  library  and  selects  the 
books.  Then  they  are  distributed  as  through 
an  agency,  and  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  books. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  Through  the  solicitation  of  a 
school  principal,  who  is  a  member  of  our  board 
of  trustees,  we  tried  a  plan  in  the  last  two 
months  of  sending  about  40  copies  of  a  single 
book  to  our  schools.  They  are  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Classics  for  children."  They  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  teachers  so  that  the  scholars 
can  all  be  reading  on  one  topic  under  the 
teacher's  direction.  We  find  it  very  successful. 

1th  point.  Special  libraries. 

ANNIE  B.  JACKSON.  —  We  could  use  200  copies, 
but  not  having  money  enough  we  buy  three  ; 
one  for  use  in  the  regular  way,  one  for  the 
teachers,  and  one  to  be  kept  in  the  building. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  In  Salem  we  asked  the  master 
of  the  high  school  to  suggest  books  that  he  would 
have  duplicated.  He  gave  us  a  list  ranging  from 
two  to  12  copies.  We  immediately  added  the 
whole  list  to  the  library,  but  I  regret  to  say  he 
was  not  careful  in  his  choice,  and  many  of  those 
books  have  not  been  used  at  all.  We  cannot 
always  safely  follow  a  teacher's  suggestions. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  In  some  places  the  school 
committees  are  willing  to  buy  numbers  of  dupli- 
cate books  themselves.  This  kind  of  books  is 
bought  in  Boston  by  the  school  committee. 
The  e  they  get  a  very  wise  selection.  It  may 
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be  that  frequently  libraries  need  not  go  to  that 
expense,  but  the  school  committee  will. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  SANDERS.  — We  get  recommenda- 
tions from  the  teachers  of  books  that  are  re- 
quired. We  have  $200  from  the  state  to  spend 
in  this  way. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  By  our  New  York  law  passed 
last  year  we  get  besides  $25,000  a  year  for  the 
travelling  libraries  $55,000  for  school  libraries. 
Any  school  receiving  a  portion  of  this  public 
money  must  raise  an  equal  amount  from  local 
sources.  The  New  York  district  libraries  were 
never  school  libraries.  They  were  public  libra- 
ries, and  they  were  confused  in  public  estima- 
tion with  school  libraries  because  for  convenience 
of  administration  they  were  kept  in  school- 
houses.  That  law  was  repealed  last  year  and 
an  appropriation  of  $55,000  was  granted  dis- 
tinctly for  books  as  a  part  of  the  school  appa- 
ratus. The  law  forbids  their  use  for  general 
circulation. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  That  is  our  law  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  in  Los  Angeles  $5,555  for 
books  for  schools.  Usually  we  spend  this  mon- 
ey for  duplicates,  as  we  give  the  use  of  the 
whole  library  to  the  schools  in  return  for  hav- 
ing this  school  money  each  year  to  spend  on 
extra  books. 

8tA  point,  Duplicates. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  You  will  readily  see  from 
your  own  experience  what  an  added  interest  it 
has  given  to  the  reading  of  any  book  to  have 
other  members  of  the  family,  or  friends  with 
whom  you  come  in  frequent  contact,  read  the 
same  book  at  the  same  time.  It  intensifies  the 
enjoyment  very  much.  The  same  thing  is  ap- 
plicable to  schools.  A  roomful  of  children  will 
get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  a  given  book  if  all 
read  that  book  at  the  same  time  than  if  different 
ones  are  reading  different  books.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  send 
to  schools  20  copies  of  the  same  book,  or  if 
there  are  large  rooms,  40  or  50  copies,  so  that 
all  may  read  the  same  book  and  talk  about  it. 
It  intensifies  the  interest  and  leaves  a  better 
impression  on  their  minds. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  — This  fact  has  been  borne  out 
very  distinctly  in  my  experience.  We  have  in 
some  instances  as  many  as  50  copies  of  a  book 
in  a  school  at  the  same  time.  All  the  children 
in  a  given  class  are  reading  it  at  once.  They 
discuss  it  among  themselves.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  discusses  it  with  them  and  they  write 
essays  or  summaries  of  the  points  of  the  book 


which  have  struck  them  as  most  important. 
Much  more  good  is  got  from  that  way  of  read- 
ing than  in  any  other. 

qtA  point,  Fiction. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  Good  stories  can  be  read  by 
young  people  often  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  depends  largely  on  the  age  of  the  children 
and  their  intellectual  advancement.  I  should 
dislike  to  have  the  thing  restricted  in  any  way. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  — A  teacher  often  sends 
us  a  note  like  this  :  "  Please  send  us  50  books  ; 
10  on  popular  science,  loon  interesting  history, 
10  on  interesting  biography  suitable  for  pupils 
of  common-school  age.  For  the  other  20  send 
as  good  stories  as  you  can  pick  out,  or  anything 
you  think  they  would  like  to  read."  We  send 
them  good  stories,  interesting  poetry,  good 
novels,  and  anything  in  which  we  think  they 
take  the  slightest  interest.  The  children  are 
allowed  to  take  them  home,  and  the  teachers 
speak  in  favor  of  the  effect  that  those  books 
have  had  in  bringing  books  to  the  children's 
notice  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
chosen. 

G :  W.  COLS.  —  We  have  a  restriction  in  regard 
to  this.  I  have  had  some  applications,  and  in 
every  case  where  the  book  was  in  the  line  of 
the  studies  pursued  in  the  school  I  have  let 
it  go. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  There  must  be  some  personal 
judgment  used.  We  do  not  want  to  have  noth- 
ing read  but  fiction.  Our  aim  is  not  wholly 
to  entertain  a  pupil.  To  secure  an  elevating  in- 
fluence you  must  make  a  very  considerable  use 
of  the  better  kind  of  stories,  and  while  you  are 
exerting  whatever  influence  these  stories  exert 
you  are  also  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  better 
kinds  of  stories. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  SANDERS.  —  In  our  library  every 
school  child  irrespective  of  age  has  a  card. 
There  is  no  limitation.  A  card  is  seldom  asked 
fcr  under  eight.  If  these  children  come  into 
the  library  they  are  shown  where  the  children's 
books  are  placed.  They  are  also  encouraged  to 
go  to  the  librarian.  Miss  Hewins  knows  that  a 
great  many  children  are  ready  to  do  that.  We 
make  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  fiction,  but  we 
do  restrict  the  number  of  books  taken  out  by  a 
child.  We  do  not  allow  more  than  two  works 
of  fiction  taken  out  during  one  week. 

W:  I.  FLETCHER.  —  I  desire  that  when  this  dis- 
cussion goes  out  to  the  world  it  shall  go  with  a 
strong  protest  against  the  assumption  that  there 
is  any  line  to  be  drawn  between  fiction  and 
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other  kinds  of  books.  We  heard  yesterday  of 
the  great  value  of  fiction  as  an  educator  of 
young  people,  and  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
having  the  teachers  informed  that  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  in  school  they  must  never  read 
the  parables  as  that  there  must  be  a  line  drawn 
between  fiction  and  other  kinds  of  literature 
used  educationally. 

lOtA  point,  Time  limit  and  care. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  I  only  hold  a  teacher  to  rea- 
sonable care,  and  if  I  feel  that  she  has  used  it  I 
remit  the  fine  instantly.  The  fine  is  imposed  as 
a  matter  of  discipline.  It  is  sometimes  a  great 
advantage  for  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  keep 
books  for  a  whole  term  ;  for  that  she  must  get 
special  permission. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  was  disposed  to  question  the 
condition  in  which  the  books  came  back  to  the 
public  library,  but  on  consulting  with  the  teach- 
ers I  found  that  the  books  were  not  so  badly 
used  as  the  books  belonging  to  the  city  used  in 
school.  I  have  never  but  once  charged  any- 
thing for  injuries.  In  that  case  ink  had  been 
upset  on  the  book. 

llth  point,  Influence  on  pupils. 

Miss  THERESA  WEST.  —  Our  superintendent 
of  circulation  goes  to  the  schools  to  talk  with 
the  children  there  and  advise  with  them.  We 
find  the  plan  admirable. 

A.  L.  PECK.  —  Beginning  12  years  ago  I  visit- 
ed every  school  every  month.  I  have  now  55 
teachers  to  visit ;  12  years  ago  I  had  but  18. 
I  visit  now  every  school  once  every  term. 
Then  I  have  three  reading  classes.  One  is 
under  the  regents,  one  is  primary,  and  one  is 
in  a  grammar  room.  In  this  manner  I  meet 
the  schools  almost  every  month.  I  find  that 
the  library  has  grown  not  only  in  usefulness 
and  in  popularity,  but  that  to-day  the  schools 
would  not  be  without  the  library. 

S :  S.  GREEN.  —  It  is  a  good  thing  to  invite  the 
children  to  the  library. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  —  I  find  that  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  go  to  the  schools  once  a  year. 
The  children  in  our  schools  keep  a  record  of 
what  they  have  read  for  six  months,  what  books 
they  like  best,  why  they  like  them  best,  and 
what  characters  they  have  found  in  every  book 
with  whom  they  would  like  to  make  friends  if 
they  were  living  people.  I  write  in  red  ink 
suggestions  sometimes  like  this  :  "  Your  list  is 
a  good  one,  but  you  are  reading  too  many 
books  of  one  kind  ;  "  or,  "  This  is  a  good  all- 
around  list,"  etc.  If  I  find  that  a  pupil  is  read- 


ing a  book  of  which  I  am  specially  fond,  one 
by  John  Burroughs  for  instance,  I  write:  "I 
like  to  have  you  read  John  Burroughs."  I  pick 
out  the  books  that  are  best.  Miss  James  and  I 
have  both  tried  having  the  children  write  to  us 
what  they  think  of  the  public  library.  We  get 
some  very  interesting  letters  in  that  way. 

T.  S.  PARVIN.  —  We  offered  a  premium  for 
the  best  description  of  a  library.  I  received  a 
number  of  papers.  To  farther  increase  the  in- 
terest I  added  _from  time  to  time  objects  in 
natural  history  and  science.  We  sent  an  invi- 
tation first  to  one  teacher  and  then  to  another 
to  bring  in  the  whole  primary  class.  In  that 
way  we  got  the  interest  of  all  the  children,  and 
through  the  children  the  teachers'. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  SANDERS.  —  I  have  not  asked  for 
letters  from  children  at  all,  but  I  keep  in  touch 
with  the  superintendent's  work  and  the  pupils 
are  sent  to  me  for  whatever  assistance  I  can  give 
them.  I  do  not  ask  for  letters,  but  they  send 
me  reviews  of  the  books  that  have  been  read. 

i2tA  point,  Reference  use. 
S:  S.  GREEN.  —  I  bring  the  teachers  as  well  as 
the  pupils  to  the  library.  Through  the  winter 
we  had  one  class  from  the  high  school  study- 
ing Caesar,  another  class  studying  English  lit- 
erature, paying  particular  attention  to  Chaucer. 


point,  Class-rooms. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  We  have  a  room  for  each  sub- 
ject. 

A.  L.  PECK.  —  We  take  the  classes  in  the 
librarian's  office. 

Mrs.  M  .  A.  SANDERS.  —  For  lack  of  a  suitable 
place  we  have  used  the  toilet-room  for  a  class 
of  50  and  a  teacher. 

ATTENDANCE   LIST. 

T:  S.  PARVIN.  —  I  have  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  leading  librarians  of  the  country 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  came  here  at  this 
time  expecting  great  pleasure  in  meeting  many 
of  those  with  whom  I  had  corresponded  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  others.  I  have  been 
here  all  the  week.  The  first  thing  I  heard 
from  the  desk  was  that  librarians  should  be 
modest,  and  so  I  was  mum.  I  did  not  even 
introduce  myself  to  anybody  except  the  presi- 
dent, and  he  introduced  me  to  the  treasurer  so 
that  he  might  get  my  money.  Then  I  intro- 
duced myself  to  the  young  lady  in  charge  of 
the  book  and  registered.  If  I  had  a  list  of 
those  who  are  present,  I  could  take  that  list 
and  throw  aside  my  modesty  and  go  up  to  Mr. 
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A  B  and  Mr.  C  D  and  hand  him  my  card  and 
say  "  Who  are  you?"  I  think  we  could  trans- 
act a  good  deal  more  business  a  good  deal  more 
successfully  if  we  knew  each  other  than  if  we 
come  here  strangers  and  remain  strangers.  I 
move  that  the  secretary  prepare  for  use  on 
Monday  a  printed  list  of  those  present,  with 
city  address.  Voted. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN  was  called  to  the  chair  and 
presided  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Pres.  DEWEY  introduced  PETER  COWELL,  libra- 
rian of  the  Liverpool  (England)  Free  Library, 
who  read  a  paper  on  Lectures,  Museums,  Art- 
Galleries,  prefacing  his  paper  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  not  been  at  any  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  there 
were  so  many  ladies  present  as  there  are  here. 
It  is  very  evident  that  in  this  country  ladies  are 
a  force,  and  in  library  work  I  believe  a  very 
strong  force  indeed.  Therefore  it  is  with  very 
great  pleasure  that  I  see  so  many  of  the  fairer 
sex  before  me. 

"  I  presume  most  of  you  see  me,  yet  when  I 
looked  in  the  mirror  this  morning  I  thought  I 
was  fast  melting  away.  We  are  not  used  to 
this  kind  of  weather  in  England  nor  to  such 
immense  journeys.  I  have  an  idea  that  I 
should  be  allowed  to  go  home  at  a  reduced  rate. 
I  am  still  able  to  speak,  however,  and  am  gradu- 
ally learning  your  language.  I  can  at  least  ex- 
press my  very  great  pleasure  and  gratification 
at  what  I  have  seen  since  I  came  here. 

"  Liverpool  is  a  very  old  city;  its  charter  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  King  John.  We  stood  still 
for  a  number  of  centuries.  Until  within  the 
last  100  years  we  were  a  village,  comparatively 
speaking.  Now  we  are  up  to  the  times  —  at 
least  we  think  we  are,  and  we  are  going  ahead. 
No  doubt  the  influence  of  American  cities  and 
the  intercourse  with  Americans  has  had  much 
to  do  with  keeping  us  up  to  time." 

Mr.  COWELL  then  read  his  paper  on 

LECTURES,   MUSEUMS  AND  ART-GALLERIES. 

Moved,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  by 
the  Association  to  Mr.  Cowell  for  his  excellent 
paper.  Voted. 

JAMES  BAIN,  JR.,  of  the  Toronto  Public  Libra- 
ry, read  an  abstract  of  his  paper  on  the  same 
subject.  (See  p.  214.) 

W:  T.  PEOPLES.— The  paper  of  Mr.  Bain 
covers  this  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  Any- 
thing that  will  attract  the  people  should  be  en- 
couraged, but  the  success  of  the  art-galleries 


and  museums  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
community  and  the  situation  of  the  library.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of 
New  York  it  was  thought  wise  to  establish  a 
lecture  department  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history.  Our  lectures  were  given  from  about 
1830  to  1875.  It  was  one  of  the  rules  in  estab- 
lishing the  lecture  bureau  that  the  library 
should  incur  no  loss.  In  case  any  profits  ac- 
crued from  giving  the  lectures  they  were  to  go 
to  the  library  fund,  but  in  case  of  any  loss  the 
members  of  the  board  of  direction  were  to  bear 
it.  Some  years  as  many  as  24  to  30  lectures 
were  given.  Lectures  were  given  on  commer- 
cial law,  literature,  and  other  topics,  and  they 
proved  very  successful.  For  many  years  the 
Mercantile  Library  lecture  course  was  looked  for- 
ward to  by  a  certain  class  of  people  as  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  instruction.  When  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  New  York, 
established  a  lecture  course  free  to  all,  the  in- 
terest in  our  lectures  lagged,  and  as  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  business  on  our  part  we  were  compelled 
to  suspend,  the  patronage  not  being  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses.  Had  there  been  a  fund  to 
draw  upon  in  case  of  loss,  these  lectures  could 
have  been  continued,  but  ceasing  to  be  a  source 
of  revenue,  and  becoming  each  year  a  heavier 
burden  to  carry  it  became  a  necessity  to  dis- 
continue them.  It  was  the  same  way  with 
our  natural  history  museum.  We  also  gave 
instruction  in  book-keeping,  stenography,  and 
the  various  languages.  These  proved  at  first 
very  successful,  But  when  the  night  schools  be- 
gan this  instruction  free,  of  course  we  could  get 
few  scholars,  and  had  to  suspend.  I  say  that 
anything  of  this  kind  should  be  encouraged 
where  it  is  possible  and  where  it  does  not  draw 
from  the  library  funds.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  foolish  for  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary in  view  of  this  magnificent  institute  here 
to  attempt  to  establish  an  art-gallery.  It  5s  the 
same  with  us.  We  cannot  compete  with  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  or  with  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  ;  therefore  we  are 
compelled  to  devote  our  energies  to  the  collec- 
tion of  books  and  literature  alone.  I  am  in 
favor,  where  it  is  possible,  of  all  libraries  estab- 
lishing a  lecture  department,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  crippling  other  work,  and  giving  talks, 
among  other  subjects,  on  books  and  good  read- 
ing. Where  they  can  have  these  lectures  given 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  an  exceedingly  wise 
thing  and  very  fortunate  for  the  library. 

PETER  COWELL.  —  In  reference  to  our  museum 
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and  art- gallery,  I  must  say  that  each  of  those 
institutions  is  ruled  by  a  separate  head.  There 
is  a  head  for  the  museum  and  a  head  for  the 
art-gallery,  and  I  have  charge  of  the  library. 
We  have  adopted  for  our  museum  what  I  think 
now  is  a  little  more  than  an  experiment  —  travel- 
ling museums.  They  are  very  much  the  same 
as  your  travelling  libraries.  A  number  of  boxes 
are  made  up  of  shells,  sponges,  and  other 
natural  history  specimens  that  are  calculated 
to  be  interesting  to  classes  of  public  schools, 
and  the  teachers  and  masters  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  some  particular  shell,  beauti- 
ful in  color  or  form,  before  the  pupils  to  whom 
they  are  lecturing,  the  lecture,  of  course,  being 
doubly  interesting  on  account  of  having  the 
specimens  in  view.  This  plan  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
boxes  are  now  sent  around  to  the  schools  in 
England.  From  the  art-gallery  side  :  Every 
autumn  we  have  what  is  called  an  autumn  ex- 
hibition. The  profits  of  this  exhibition  are 
always  given  to  the  purchase  of  pictures.  This 
has  been  going  on  now  for  many  years,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  have  a  very  valuable 
collection. 

There  is  one  thing  always  to  be  said  about 
the  possession  of  good  buildings,  and  that  is 
that  they  are  successful  in  obtaining  gifts.  Put 
up  a  creditable  building,  whether  it  is  for 
library,  museum,  or  art-gallery,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  people  are  influenced  by  a 
place  where  their  gifts  will  be  taken  care  of 
and,  as  they  believe,  thoroughly  appreciated, 
and  where  possibly  their  names  will  be  append- 
ed to  their  gift. 

Voted  that  hereafter  meetings  begin  at  9 
o'clock  A.M.,  instead  of  10. 

Recess  until  Monday  morning. 

THIRD  SESSION. 
(MONDAY  MORNING,  JULY  17.) 
Held  by  invitation  of  Pres.  HARPER  in  Cobb 
Hall,  Chicago  University. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  g  A.M., 
Vice-President  S:  S.  GREEN  presiding. 

PROPRIETARY    LIBRARIES    AND   THEIR    RELATIONS 
TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.      (Step.  247.) 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  My  paper  may  be  condensed 
into  two  clauses.  The  proprietary  libraries 
were  the  predecessors  and  in  some  degree  the 
progenitors  of  the  public  libraries  in  this 
country,  and  the  son  is  now  engaged  ?n  devour- 
ing the  father. 


The  first  is  a  mere  matter  of  history  about 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything.  As 
to  the  second,  that  the  public  libraries  are 
absorbing  the  proprietary  libraries,  you  all 
know;  that  they  must  absorb  them  in  the  nature 
of  things  you  may  question.  I  believe  that 
when  a  proprietary  library  is  unendowed  the 
certain  end  of  it  is  either  to  be  taken  into  the 
public  library  or  to  die.  So  far  as  I  know, 
certainly  in  several  cases,  the  result  of  such  a 
proprietary  library  attempting  to  compete  with 
a  public  library  has  been  simply  that  it  gets 
into  debt,  that  it  makes  frantic  appeals  to  every 
one  interested  in  it  for  funds,  that  it  does  not 
succeed  in  getting  them,  that  it  finally  gets 
more  and  more  into  debt,  and  is  at  last  brought 
to  the  auctioneer's  hands.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. People  will  not  pay  for  what  they  can 
get  for  nothing.  Of  course  the  proprietary 
library  does  furnish  something  which  the  pub- 
lic library  does  not  furnish  generally  in  the 
same  degree  ;  viz.,  comfort  and  attention. 
But  the  number  of  people  who  can  pay  for 
those  luxuries  is  limited.  There  are  not  enough 
to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  any  library 
that  is  to  do  good  work.  And  if  a  library 
without  endowment  attempts  to  do  such  work 
it  is  sure  to  overrun  its  funds.  If  it  is  endowed, 
however,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Then 
the  library  can  remain,  will  remain,  and  is  like- 
ly to  grow  in  strength.  It  does  good  work, 
gets  the  regard  of  the  people  of  the  tow'n,  and 
does  not  make  any  longer  unanswered'  appeals 
for  help. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  city  to  have  both  a 
public  library  and  a  proprietary  library.  The 
proprietary  library  can  do  something  which  the 
public  library  finds  it  difficult  to  do  ;  It  can  ad- 
mit all  its  readers  to  the  shelves,  an  enormous 
advantage.  It  can  give  the  readers  more  per- 
sonal attention  than  can  the  public  library;  it 
will  relieve  the  public  library  of  a  good  deal  of 
pressure  in  the  matter  of  circulation  and  of  a 
good  many  people  who  are  apt  to  be  captious. 
If  the  public  library  has  funds  enough  to  do  all 
that  it  can,  or  all  that  it  wants  to  do,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  is  well  for  the  public  library  to  under- 
take to  supply  everybody,  to  cater  to  everybody, 
not  merely  to  the  poor  or  the  ignorant,  but  also 
to  the  rich  and  the  scholarly.  If,  however,  the 
public  library  has  any  deficiency  of  funds  and  is 
obliged  to  choose  what  it  will  do  among  many 
possible  ways  of  serving  the  public,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  ought  to  leave  to  the  proprietary 
library  the  duty  of  ministering  to  scholarly 
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wants  and  to  specially  devote  its  funds  to  the 
care  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  procure 
literature  for  themselves,  and  more  particularly 
to  those  who  need  to  be  brought  into  the  fold, 
to  the  ignorant,  the  uneducated.  In  other 
words,  a  public  library  which  is  able  to  parallel 
the  kindergarten,  the  primary  school,  the  high 
school,  the  college,  and  the  university,  ought  to 
do  so,  but  if  it  cannot  parallel  them  all  it  ought 
to  rather  attempt  to  parallel  the  kindergarten, 
the  common  school,  and  the  high  school  than  to 
attempt  to  parallel  the  university.  It  ought  not 
to  build  a  magnificent  building  at  the  cost  of 
leaving  its  branch  libraries  unventilated.  It 
ought  not  to  provide  books  specially  for  the 
most  advanced  scholars  and  not  provide  suffi- 
cient for  the  common  people  with  all  those  aids 
personal  and  other  which  will  make  the  common 
people  use  their  books  well. 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  The  Minneapolis  proprietary 
library  —  the  Athenaeum,  which  dates  back  to 
the  foundation  of  the  city  —  has  become  absorbed 
in  the  public  library,  and  the  relation  between 
the  two  is  a  very  happy  one.  The  public 
library  is  sustained  by  taxation.  We  have 
from  that  source  some  $60,000  or  $70,000  a 
year.  Beside  that  the  Athenaeum  has  funds,  to 
the  amount  of  something  like  $200,000.  The 
income  from  that  is  appropriated  to  beautiful 
art-books  and  expensive  scientific  and  other 
costly  works.  The  purchases  of  the  city  library 
are  of  a  popular  kind  for  the  most  part,  and  they 
are  supplemented  from  the  funds  of  the  Athenae- 
um. The  experience  of  Minneapolis  is  one 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  I  think  a  happy 
one. 

A.  L.  PECK.  —  In  New  York  the  proprietary 
library  takes  the  place  of  the  public   library; 
it  receives   aid   from   the   community   without 
becoming  the   property  of  the  community.     For 
the  Gloversville    Library   the  city  authorities 
provide  at  present  $2,000  annually,  while  the 
association,  or  corporation  if  you  wish  to  call  it 
so,  provides  the  balance  of  the  expenses.    This, 
I  believe,  is  a  new  feature  of  the  proprietary 
library. 

B.  C.  STEINER.  —  The  new  Mercantile  Library 
of  Baltimore  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  proprietary  libraries  can  supplement  and 
occupy  a  different  field  from  the  public  library. 
The  old  Mercantile  Library  of  Baltimore  for  a 
good  number  of  years  languished,  rarely  meet- 
ing its  annual  expenses  and  only  kept  alive  by 
the  generosity  of  its  president.   After  he  became 
tired  of  contributing  to  it  the  library  was  closed. 


Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Pratt  Library,  and 
largely  I  believe  in  consequence  of  it,  the  people 
of  the  class  who  desire  access  to  the  shelves  and 
a  longer  period  for  drawing  books,  formed  the 
new  Mercantile  Library,  and  it  has  been  success- 
ful ever  since.  It  relieves  us  considerably  from 
the  necessity  of  buying  many  copies  of  new 
books  which  would  be  useless  after  a  few 
months,  as  we  can  say  to  all  persons  complain- 
ing because  we  have  not  more  copies,  that  if 
they  desire  they  can  pay  the  fee  of  the  Mer- 
cantile and  obtain  the  books  there. 

ACCESS  TO   SHELVES. 

(Seep.  216.) 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  Usually  readers  want  ac- 
cess to  shelves.  Librarians  are  willing  to  grant 
it  in  varying  degrees,  some  approving  of  a 
wide  access  and  thinking  it  feasible,  and  oth- 
ers not. 

As  regards  readers  taking  up  room  in  alcoves 
and  among  books,  and  so  embarrassing  the 
work  of  attendants,  libraries  may  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  give  room.  No 
American  citizen  is  willing  to  admit  that  he  can 
be  served  by  an  attendant  better  than  he  can  be 
served  by  himself.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  newspaper  reading  as  producing  super- 
ficiality and  tending  to  low  aims  and  distrac- 
tion, no  one  can  deny  that  it  imparts  a  vastly 
comprehensive  knowledge  if  it  is  superficial, 
and  that  it  sharpens  the  mind.  Men  and  women 
who  have  had  that  training  do  not  want  to 
have  anybody  else  select  for  them  ;  they  want 
to  do  the  selecting  themselves.  Paternalism 
is  an  exceedingly  unpopular  idea,  and  pater- 
nalism in  the  library  is  as  unpopular  as  pater- 
nalism in  politics.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
directed  and  to  have  it  pointed  out  to  us  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad.  We  want  to  choose 
for  ourselves. 

A  VOICE.  —  What  is  the  danger  from  theft  and 
mutilation  ? 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  In  Cleveland  there  is  more 
danger  from  mutilation  than  from  theft.  The 
mutilation  of  books  in  the  circulating  library  un- 
doubtedly occurs  outside  of  the  library,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  the  question  of  access  to  shelves 
can  affect  it  at  all.  It  does  not  matter  how  the 
books  are  drawn  from  the  library.  The  mutila- 
tion occurs  at  home,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
For  more  than  three  years  we  have  given  ab- 
solutely free  admission  to  all  shelves  in  the 
circulating  department,  durirg  which  time  the 
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circulation  has  increased  about  60  %,  from  less 
than  200,000  to  nearly  350,000,  and  we  have 
lost  very  few  books  indeed.  I  think  the  actual 
loss  would  not  exceed  300  volumes  a  year,  and 
those  mostly  from  the  cheaper  class  of  books  — 
fiction  and  juvenile.  The  result  has  been  that 
we  are  saving  not  less  than  four  salaries, 
perhaps  $2,000,  and  losing  perhaps  $300  worth 
of  books. 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  Two  months  ago  a  Greek  stu- 
dent who  had  access  to  the  shelves  stole  books 
from  the  Astor  and  sold  them  to  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  stole  from  the  Columbia  College  Li- 
brary and  sold  them,  and  was  caught  in  the  act 
and  arrested.  A  few  months  ago  books  were 
drawn  from  the  library  I  represent  and  the 
leaves  and  plates  were  taken  out.  Our  practice 
is  to  have  the  valuable  books  placed  near  the 
desks  where  they  can  be  seen. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  SANDERS.  — We  have  given  abso- 
lutely free  access  to  our  shelves  for  14  years. 
Up  to  two  years  ago  we  lost  comparatively 
nothing  —  three  books  out  of  our  reference  de- 
partment, but  not  of  very  great  value.  About 
two  years  ago  I  began  to  miss  books  occasion- 
ally from  the  shelves.  I  reported  it  at  once  to  my 
trustees,  and  they  said,  "  Be  vigilant  and  wait." 
A  year  and  a  half  passed,  and  then  we  began  to 
miss  books  three  and  four  at  a  time.  By  and  by 
books  began  to  go  by  sets  almost  under  our 
very  eyes.  At  last  we  employed  a  detective. 
The  books  still  went  with  detectives  watching. 
Finally  we  let  the  detectives  go  and  took  the 
case  into  our  own  hands.  We  were  finally  led  to 
suspect  a  woman  who  spent  nearly  all  her  time 
in  the  library.  She  was  there  by  special  per- 
mit. We  watched  her  and  found  that  she  was 
the  one  who  had  been  taking  the  books.  We 
had  trusted  her  thoroughly,  even  to  taking 
charge  of  the  library  for  a  short  time.  She  was 
arrested.  They  searched  her  and  found  three 
books  on  her.  Then  the  chief  of  police  and  I 
went  to  her  home  and  we  found  400  books.  I 
had  a  list  of  them.  They  were  packed  in  closets. 
We  brought  them  home  and  did  not  lose  a  single 
book. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  what  became  of  the 
woman.  She  was  a  refined,  cultured  woman. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  she  was  not  a  common 
thief.  I  talked  with  the  trustees  and  we  went  to 
the  attorney-general  and  asked  that  the  penalty 
be  made  just  as  large  as  it  possibly  could  be 
without  sending  her  to  the  house  of  correction, 
which  was  done.  The  woman  is  at  large. 

J    tell  this    experience    that    you    may    see 


that  it  is  the  trusted  ones  that  take  the  books 
and  not  the  common  people.  We  have  few 
books  that  have  been  mutilated  by  readers  going 
to  the  shelves,  for  books  are  mutilated  rather 
at  home.  With  this  one  exception  books  have 
not  been  carried  off.  I  should  say  we  do  not 
lose  ro  volumes  a  year  from  the  shelves. 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  We  lose  very  few  books,  no 
more  than  Mrs.  Sanders.  Our  circulation  this 
year  will  come  up  close  to  400,000,  and  the  per- 
centage of  loss  will  certainly  be  very  small. 
That  includes  the  losses  at  home  as  well  as  the 
losses  from  the  shelves.  I  find  very  little  muti- 
lation. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  I  have  had  an  experience 
that  is  possibly  peculiar.  In  our  library  there 
is  access  to  the  books  of  reference  as  well  as 
those  on  art  and  architecture,  etc.  We  noticed 
at  one  time  that  some  of  our  books  of  reference 
mysteriously  disappeared,  and  that  after  a  time 
they  just  as  mysteriously  appeared  again.  The 
fact  was,  I  think,  that  people  borrowed  these 
books  without  permission,  and  took  them  home 
without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  and  when 
through  with  them  returned  them  again. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  The  Boston  Athenaeum  has 
had  a  similar  experience  of  illicit  borrowing  and 
ultimate  return. 

MissT.  L.  KELSO.  —  We  have  in  our  reference- 
room  about  4000  volumes  of  the  best  books  in 
the  library  absolutely  free  of  access.  As  a 
plan  of  prevention  we  notify  every  second- 
hand book-dealer  of  our  private  marks  and 
that  if  they  buy  or  sell  any  of  our  books  we 
shall  prosecute  them.  Then  we  notify  the 
dealers  the  moment  we  lose  books.  We  tell  the 
people  that  the  books  are  theirs  and  that  the 
librarians  are  simply  in  charge  of  them.  Through 
the  newspapers  we  say  to  the  people  that  we 
are  taking  every  precaution  against  loss  and 
that  every  person  found  guilty  of  theft  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  We 
have  found  that  there  is  little  or  no  loss. 

ARTHUR  CUNNINGHAM.  —  In  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  full  and  free  access  is  given  to 
the  shelves.  We  have  lost  very  few  books, 
some  dozen  volumes  a  year,  and  we  find  that 
the  books  that  are  lost  are  chiefly  those  for 
which  there  is  a  special  demand  at  a  cer'ain 
time.  We  have  books  of  two  characters  :  the 
books  that  may  be  taken  out  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  and  other  books  that  may  be  taken  out 
only  over  night  ;  books  for  which  there  is  a  spe- 
cial demand  and  books  that  are  properly  refer- 
ence-books. It  is  the  books  of  this  latter 
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character  that  we  lose  most,  but  not  in  sufficient 
number  to  compel  any  restraint  on  their  use. 

A  VOICE.  —  Are  such  books  brought  back  after 
the  demand  is  over  ? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  —  Most  of  them  are  brought 
back.  We  lost  about  100  books  in  a  circulation 
of  100  ooo. 

G:  W.  HARRIS.  —  At  Cornell  we  have  a  refer- 
ence library  of  5,000  or  6,000  volumes  absolutely 
free  of  access.  The  other  books  in  the  stacks 
are  called  for  at  the  delivery-desk,  but  a  student 
pursuing  special  study  can  get  a  ticket  giving 
him  admission  to  the  shelves  in  the  stacks  and 
all  the  books  that  he  needs.  From  books  in  the 
reference  library  we  lose  perhaps  four  or  five 
volumes  a  year  absolutely,  and  occasionally  a 
volume  is  taken  out  and  returned  quietly. 
Frequently  volumes  in  demand  by  certain  class- 
es we  find  hidden  behind  other  books  on  the 
shelves  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  take  those  from 
the  reference  library  and  put  them  behind  the 
delivery-desk  and  give  them  out  only  by  ticket. 
Generally  the  students  are  not  allowed  in  the 
stacks  without  ticket.  We  have  not  noticed  any 
losses  in  the  stacks. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  loss 
of  books  in  a  library  is  like  the  loss  of  fruit 
from  different  gardens.  In  the  same  locality 
with  the  same  constituency  of  boys  one  man 
losses  his  fruit  and  another  does  not.  A  great 
deal  of  this  depends  on  the  librarian.  The 
librarian  who  is  most  generous  is  sometimes 
most  skilful  and  prompt  In  punishing  offenders. 

We  come  into  convention  here  and  are  unani- 
mous apparently  on  some  questions,  and  yet 
people  go  home  and  do  exactly  the  opposite 
thing.  They  say  :  "  My  constituency  is  so  differ- 
ent." Constituencies  in  my  opinion  are  wonder- 
fully alike,  and  after  all  it  is  chiefly  the  personal 
equation  of  the  librarian.  Most  of  you  re- 
member the  case  where  a  thief  had  removed  so 
many  books  and  was  detected  by  the  skill  of  one 
of  the  guards  who  noticed  as  he  passed  out  on 
a  windy  day  that  his  coat  did  not  blow  and 
went  up  to  him  and  found  that  his  coat  was 
lined  with  books.  In  spite  of  all  precautions 
the  ingenuity  with  which  books  will  be  stolen  is 
usually  quite  as  great  as  the  skill  in  detecting 
it.  I  fancy  that  sometimes  where  great  precau- 
tions are  taken  a  book-thief  feels  that  he  is  on 
his  mettle  to  prove  whether  he  is  shrewd 
enough  to  steal  a  book  out  of  the  library  with- 
out being  caught,  when,  if  trusted  freely,  he 
would  not  abuse  the  confidence. 


J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  Before  the  discussion  closes 
I  for  one  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  a 
statement  from  somebody  who  advocates  a  re- 
strictive policy,  and  from  some  one  who  does 
not  favor  free  access. 

PETER  COWELL.  —  I  have  received  a  grain  of 
comfort  with  what  I  have  heard  already  as  to 
theft  in  Ametican  libraries.  I  thought  this  was 
confined  to  the  old  country,  but  I  find  that 
human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  here  as  it 
is  in  England.  You  go  on  for  a  while  very 
nicely  and  you  fancy  that  all  your  readers  are 
so  honest  and  good  that  they  will  go  straight  to 
heaven  without  any  hindrance  whatever.  But 
the  black  sheep  does  get  in,  and  then  you  surfer. 
You  put  your  heads  together  and  say  something 
must  be  done.  I  must  tell  you  what  we  have 
done  in  England  in  the  Liverpool  Library  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Every  person  who  enters  the  reference-room 
receives  from  the  janitor  an  application  form. 
As  a  rule  we  find  that  a  person  does  not  want 
more  than  a  dozen  books.  The  names  of  the 
books  are  entered  on  this  slip,  which  is  dated. 
He  presents  it  to  an  attendant  and  he  gets  the 
books  he  wants.  The  slip  is  handed  to  him 
again,  and  when  he  leaves  the  room  he  is  to 
produce  the  slip  and  all  the  books  that  are  writ- 
ten thereon.  In  this  way  we  stop  theft.  We 
do  not  care  how  many  black  sheep  get  in,  we  do 
not  lose  our  books. 

MissT.  L.  KELSO.  — We  ask  absolutely  noth- 
ing, not  even  the  name.  Sometimes  a  hurried 
business  man  will  come  in  for  an  atlas  or  dic- 
tionary. He  will  rush  in  and  stay  one  minute 
and  rush  out  again.  The  moment  you  ask 
them  to  sign  their  names  you  are  losing  the 
best  people  that  come  into  the  library.  I  would 
rather  that  such  a  man  should  steal  the  dic- 
tionary outright  than  that  he  should  fail  to  get 
the  service  he  requires  from  the  library. 

PETER  COWELL.  —  So  far  as  the  large  volumes 
are  concerned  they  are  not  pocketable,  and  you 
can  scarcely  hide  them  under  your  arm.  It  is 
the  small  books  for  which  we  are  afraid.  So  far 
as  signature  is  concerned  no  one  who  is  going 
to  thieve  will  put  down  his  right  name  and  ad- 
dress anyway.  I  think  there  is  no  hindrance  to 
any  person  coming  into  the  room.  We  do  not 
care  what  they  put  down,  but  we  stop  theft. 

Miss  JESSIE  ALLAN.  — We  had  in  our  reference- 
room  last  year  some  8000  volumes  and  used  up- 
wards of  40,000  volumes  in  that  room.  There 
were  no  attendants  and  there  was  not  a  volume 
taken.  Our  experience  is  that  instead  of  trust- 
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ing  second-hand  dealers  too  much  they  are  the 
ones  that  should  be  watched.  The  only  volumes 
that  we  have  lost  we  found  were  stolen  at  the 
instigation  of  the  second-hand  dealers  and  were 
sent  out  of  the  city  two  hours  after  the  theft. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  SANDERS.  —  After  our  theft  people 
said,  "  Now  you  will  close  your  shelves,  won't 
you?"  We  asked  the  trustees  if  we  should. 
They  said  :  "  No,  not  if  twice  400  books  had 
been  taken."  This  was  merely  one  single  case 
of  misplaced  confidence. 

Miss  THERESA  WEST.  —  We  throw  our  ref- 
erence shelves  open  entirely.  We  have  some 
6,000  volumes  there.  We  have  lost  six  volumes 
in  ten  years. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  —  The  Hartford  Library 
has  since  its  opening  last  September  adopted  a 
middle  course.  We  keep  on  the  shelves  nearest 
the  desk  all  the  new  books.  We  have  another 
large  case  where  we  keep  good  novels,  not  neces- 
sarily new.  We  have  another  one  of  good  books 
for  children.  People  are  perfectly  free  to  handle 
those  books.  It  saves  writing  out  charging- 
slips  and  also  the  time  of  one  attendant.  As 
to  access  to  shelves,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
give  it  to  people  looking  up  special  subjects. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  I  certainly  regard  this  sub- 
ject as  ore  of  the  most  important  of  the  unset- 
tled questions  before  us.  I  regret  the  statement 
made  in  the  first  remarks  to  which  we  listened 
this  morning  by  a  gentleman  whose  experience 
so  far  exceeds  my  own  that  I  fear  it  is  presump- 
tuous to  differ  with  him,  on  the  subject  of  pro 
prietary  libraries,  in  which  he  said  that  the  pro- 
prietary library  could  do  that  which  the  public 
library  finds  it  difficult  to  do  ;  viz.  :  it  could  grant 
access  to  shelves.  If  this  is  true  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it.  First,  in  the  character  of 
the  books  in  the  public  library.  Accepting  the 
limitation  which  the  gentleman  makes  of  the 
scope  of  the  public  library,  that  it  should  corre- 
spond to  that  grade  of  education  from  the  kin- 
dergarten up  to  the  high  school  and  should  not 
attempt  to  cover  the  field  of  the  university  li- 
brary, it  is  very  clear  that  the  books  contained 
in  the  public  library  would  not  be  of  such  a 
valuable  nature  as  to  render  it  more  difficult 
to  permit  access  to  them  than  those  in  the  pro- 
prietary libraries.  If  it  is  not  in  the  books,  is 
it  in  the  class  of  people  who  use  the  public  li- 
braries as  compared  to  those  who  use  the  pro- 
prietary libraries  ?  To  this  we  can  emphatically 
say  no.  It  is  very  clear  from  the  statements 
made  on  the  floor  this  morning  that  if  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  classes,  it  is  the 


dangerous  classes  who  are  admitted  to  the  pro- 
prietary libraries.  It  is  the  book-fancier,  the 
one  who  is  most  likely  to  visit  the  proprietary 
library,  who  is  most  to  be  feared. 

I  said  that  mutilations  were  done  at  home. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  and  we  had  one 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which  a  series  of 
plates  were  stolen.  After  three  or  four  weeks 
the  thief  was  detected  and  found  to  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  high  school,  a  thorough  gentleman  in 
his  appearance.  His  room  was  searched  and 
we  recovered  everything  that  had  been  taken. 

There  is  one  objection  to  permitting  access  to 
shelves;  that  is  the  amount  of  room  which  it  re- 
quires. Does  it  take  more  room  to  so  arrange 
a  library  as  to  permit  the  public  to  examine  the 
books  on  the  shelves  than  it  does  to  store  them 
in  another  way?  I  presume  it  does,  but  not  so 
much  more  as  would  be  thought.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  library  which  could  not  store 
about  the  walls  and  in  shallow  alcoves  all  of  its 
working  books  in  a  room  which  is  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  If  I  were  planning  a  li- 
brary I  should  certainly  build  a  stack  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  in  that  stack  I  would  put 
every  book  that  nobody  ever  wants.  I  would 
put  in  it  all  the  surplus  duplicates,  obsolete 
editions,  and  less-used  books.  Out  of  every 
much-used  public  library  a  small  portion  of  the 
entire  collection  can  be  selected  as  in  constant 
demand.  Those  I  would  certainly  place  where 
they  could  be  accessible.  As  to  the  others  it 
makes  less  difference  how  you  store  them.  A 
stack  accessible  from  the  public  room  would 
be  most  convenient. 

Chairman  GREEN.  —  I  easily  understand  how 
Minneapolis  and  Cleveland  with  their  young  li- 
braries can  get  along  very  well  admitting  people 
among  all  their  books.  But  take  a  library  like 
the  Astor,  or  a  library  even  like  the  one  which 
I  have,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  wholly  practi- 
cable. We  have  got  together  in  Worcester  a 
very  valuable  reference  library.  We  keep 
the  books  separate.  My  plan  is  this:  When 
anybody  really  wants  to  see  all  the  books  on  a 
given  subject  I  send  an  attendant  with  him  and 
let  him  stay  while  he  wants  to,  and  then  I  have 
an  attendant  take  him  to  a  study-room  and  in 
that  way  try  to  meet  all  his  wants.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  admit  him  among  the  very  valu- 
able books  which  have  been  collected  at  im- 
mense expense,  sets  of  books  which  cost  us 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  very  valuable  single 
volumes.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  to  allow 
everybody  to  go  in  there. 
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JAMBS  BAIN.  — When  I  first  joined  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  all  members  were  unani- 
mous in  insisting  that  books  should  not  be  kept 
in  cages.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question 
divides  itself  into  large  and  small  libraries.  In 
a  large  library  I  question  whether  it  would  be 
successful  to  admit  strangers  to  the  shelves.  A 
certain  portion  of  it  might  be  thrown  open  —  the 
novels,  for  instance.  In  a  reference  library 
matters  are  entirely  different  from  what  they 
are  in  a  circulating  library.  You  say  that  many 
of  our  better  and  larger  libraries  contain  very 
valuable  books.  I  fancy  that  if  we  take  the 
model  of  the  British  Museum  and  pick  out  a 
certain  proportion  of  our  books,  all  our  diction- 
aries and  cyclopaedias,  and  put  these  within  con- 
venient reach  of  readers,  we  can  answer  all 
practical  purposes  and  the  valuable  books  may 
be  obtained  without  any  difficulty  through  the 
attendants. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  I  think  access  to  the 
shelves  absolutely  essential.  The  circulation 
of  the  libraries  is  growing  very  rapidly.  I  have 
a  circulation  of  300,000  books.  Every  charging 
system  in  existence  absolutely  breaks  down  at 
250  books  an  hour.  We  shall  be  compelled  to 
allow  access  to  the  shelves.  If  we  do  not  every 
attendant  must  know  all  the  books  so  as  to  be 
able  instantly  to  get  them.  There  is  not  a 
librarian  here  who  does  not  find  that  he  cannot 
handle  a  crowd  of  300  people  in  an  hour  and  re- 
ceive the  books.  People  are  not  going  to  put 
up  with  delay.  This  is  not  a  question  for  us  to 
decide.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  let  people  go 
to  the  books  and  to  devote  the  time  of  the  at- 
tendants to  giving  and  receiving.  Access  to 
the  shelves  is  one  of  the  plans  by  which  we  can 
render  the  library  more  convenient  to  the  public. 

BOOK  ANNOTATION. 
(Seep.  217.) 

G:  ILES.  —  At  the  Lake  wood  meeting  I 
brought  up  the  proposal  that  books  should  be 
annotated  by  experts.  In  the  small  model 
library  which  has  been  gathered  for  us  in  the 
U.  S.  government  building  I  have  had  small 
collections  on  electricity,  photography,  American 
government,  and  general  political  economy  an- 
notated by  experts  in  these  subjects.  The  notes 
are  printed  in  small  separate  pamphlets.  That 
really  is  the  main  point  that  I  have  to  bring  be- 
fore you,  and  I  may  say  as  to  indexing  current 
literature,  Mr.  C.  Wellman  Parks  and  others 
associated  with  him  propose,  beginning  with 
January,  1894,  to  issue  a  weekly  index  to  peri- 


odical literature  which  after  the  first  number 
till  the  I3th  number  of  each  quarter  shall  re- 
capitulate week  by  week  the  titles  under  appro- 
priate heads  —  astronomy,  electricity,  photog- 
raphy, education,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of 
the  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  months  a  special 
number  will  recapitulate  all  the  titles  from  the 
commencement  of  a  year.  This  publication  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  linotype  machine,  which 
casts  a  title  as  a  line.  It  is  hoped  that  this  index 
will  have  the  support  not  only  of  the  librarians 
of  the  country  but  of  the  specialists,  the  electri- 
cians, architects,  railroad  engineers,  and  others 
who  to-day  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  the  literature  of  their  professions.  What  I 
should  like  to  have  discussed,  however,  is  the 
scheme  of  expert  annotation  It  is  intended  that 
from  a  central  bureau,  to  be  operated  either  by 
the  Association  or  under  its  authority  and  super- 
vision, there  shall  be  an  organized  plan  whereby 
the  literature  of  education,  and  perhaps  other 
literature,  may  be  annotated  so  that  the  notes 
may  go  forth  to  all  the  public  libraries  of  the 
country  who  subscribe  to  the  scheme  in  an 
accessible  catalog,  whether  it  be  the  Rudolph 
indexer  or  the  card  catalog.  First  of  all  we 
must  premise  that  the  catalog  shall  be  accessible 
to  the  people,  then  that  in  addition  to  the  bare 
title  they  be  told  briefly  what  the  book  is  and 
what  its  merit  is.  In  short,  that  the  reader  be 
enabled  to  select  the  book  fittest  for  his  need 
on  the  counsel  of  a  man  upon  whom  we  may 
rely,  a  man  of  character  and  of  knowledge,  who 
will  append  his  name  and  position,  and  tell  us, 
if  he  be  a  teacher,  in  what  college  or  other  in- 
stitution he  teaches.  A  year  ago  it  was  thought 
that  we  could  not  get  annotators  to  sign  their 
notes.  Before  I  could  find  four  gentlemen 
willing  to  make  the  notes  presented  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  model  library,  I  had,  of  course,  to 
make  more  than  four  applications,  and  in  no 
case  was  it  offered  as  an  objection  that  I  wished 
signatures  to  be  appended.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  on  this  point. 

Chairman  GREEN.  —  It  is  estimated  that  the 
expense  will  be  $ioo,coo  for  a  catalog  of 
10,000  books,  and  if  500  libraries  would  sub- 
scribe $200  that  would  pay  for  the  expense. 
Can  that  $100,000  be  raised,  and  then  can  $10,- 
ooo  a  year  be  raised  in  order  to  keep  the  work 
up  to  date  ?  That  is  the  question  for  discussion. 

WESTON  FLINT.  — The  thing  can  be  done,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  people  to  do 
it.  I  should  object  to  a  good  many  of  those 
notes,  even  on  scientific  questions.  In  the  sub- 
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ject  of  electricity,  for  instance,  there  are  differ- 
ent views  on  the  subject  and  an  annotator  will 
perhaps  be  biassed  by  his  views.  This  is  a  very 
serious  question.  The  question  of  expense  is 
also  serious.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if 
the  matter  could  be  brought  into  a  reasonable 
form  the  Bureau  of  Education  might  do  some- 
thing. I  believe  this  is  practical,  but  there  is 
difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  annotations. 
There  are  annotators  and  annotators,  and  you 
have  to  look  out  for  them  very  carefully. 

J.  K.  HOSMER. —  I  am  struck  very  forcibly  by 
what  has  been  just  said.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  way  Mr.  Cutter  has  pursued?  It  has 
been  his  practice  in  the  case  of  the  Athenaeum 
lists  to  publish  in  connection  with  book-titles 
selections  from  the  great  literary  authorities, 
papers  like  the  London  Spectator  in  England 
and  the  Nation  and  Tribune  in  this  country. 
I  think  we  should  get  better  results  from  some- 
thing such  as  that  rather  than  by  employing  at 
great  expense  the  professional  annotator. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  In  pointing  out  the  danger 
from  personal  equations  in  annotators,  Col. 
Flint  has  given  the  strongest  argument  for  this 
plan.  Every  objection  he  urges  applies  to  all 
the  reviews  and  criticisms  we  get  at  the  present 
time.  Unless  we  have  a  bureau  or  something 
of  this  kind  I  see  no  way  by  which  we  can 
avoid  this  difficulty.  If  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion undertakes  this  work  the  work  of  the  ex- 
pert in  charge  would  be  largely  to  look  out  for 
those  books  where  there  were  different  inter- 
ests and  to  see  that  both  sides  were  represented. 
It  does  not  matter  so  much  whether  the  notes 
were  written  by  a  protectionist  or  free  trader 
as  that  we  should  know  whether  they  were  by 
an  advocate  or  opponent.  Here  is  the  strong 
reason  for  this  systematic  review  system.  We 
can  then  have  experts  in  charge  so  that  when 
the  books  come  to  us  we  shall  know  how  much 
to  trust  the  notes. 

This  is  an  expensive  work.  I  believe  we 
could  find  plenty  of  libraries  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  would  be  willing  to  give  the  beggarly 
sum  of  $20  a  year  for  this  work.  All  over  the 
United  States  individual  librarians  work  them- 
selves pale  and  thin  sitting  up  nights  over  work 
of  this  kind,  and  when  it  is  done  it  is  not  done 
half  as  well  as  that  which  could  be  done  at  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  expense.  The  very  watchword 
of  this  Association  has  been  co-operation.  We 
have  co-operated  and  we  have  achieved  ad- 
mirable results.  Mr.  lies  put  before  us  last 
year  a  practical  scheme  and  we  want  faith 


enough  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  above  all  things 
we  want  the  United  States  government  in 
Washington  to  co-operate.  It  should  reach  out 
not  only  to  the  500  libraries  suggested  as  being 
able  to  contribute  but  to  all  the  5,000  libraries 
in  the  United  Slates.  It  should  go  also  to  the 
colleges  and  academies  just  as  this  new  catalog 
of  our  A.  L.  A.  Library  goes  not  alone  to  the 
members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  but  to  every  library 
and  high  school  in  the  country. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  The  principal  thing  is 
not  that  this  should  be  a  critical  annotation, 
but  that  when  a  book  conies  out,  for  instance 
on  electricity,  there  shall  be  some  one  in  au- 
thority who  can  say  that  this  book  supplements 
such  and  such  works.  The  principal  value 
would  be  to  the  purchasing  committees  all  over 
the  United  States.  There  are  thousands  of 
dollars  wasted  every  year  by  people  far  away 
from  book  centres.  I  am  3,000  miles  away  from 
a  book  centre.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  notes 
be  written  by  a  protectionist  or  a  free  trader  ; 
what  we  want  is  a  man  who  can  say  that  this 
book  covers  a  certain  point  left  uncovered  by 
such  and  such  a  book.  It  will  be  a  guidance 
in  buying  books.  On  that  plan  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  much  more  likely  to  listen  to  our 
plea  than  any  other.  I  think  it  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  as  such 
a  guide  it  will  save  every  town  in  this  country 
money  from  year  to  year. 

B:  PICKMAN  MANN.  — For  a  number  of  years 
I  edited  a  magazine,  the  principal  part  of  which 
was  bibliographical  record.  In  that  I  gave  the 
titles  of  articles,  followed  with  two  to  10  lines 
of  annotation.  Although  myself  and  one  other 
person  prepared  a  vast  majority  of  the  annota- 
tions, still  I  was  able  to  get  a  book  annotated  by 
a  specialist  whenever  I  asked  him  to  do  so 
and  could  get  him  to  sign  his  name  to  it,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  tell  something  about  the 
value  of  the  annotation.  The  work  was  not 
done  very  promptly.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
best  to  be  in  haste  to  buy  a  book  just  issued. 
If  I  were  to  endow  a  library  I  should  endow  it 
with  a  provision  that  it  should  not  buy  a  book  till 
it  is  one  or  two  years  old.  People  are  in  too 
great  hurry  for  a  book  immediately  when  is- 
sued. They  should  wait  till  it  is  settled  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  good  book  or  not.  The  ques- 
tion of  cost  was  not  a  very  large  one.  I  never 
had  to  pay  anything  for  annotation.  I  only 
had  to  pay  the  printer.  My  own  labor  was 
given  gratuitously.  The  magazine  was  a  tech- 
nical one  and  had  a  small  circulation,  but  I  did 
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not  fall  short  more  than  $100  a  year  in  ex- 
penses. I  think  with  a  more  popular  magazine 
or  one  edited  by  persons  of  greater  ability  that 
the  circulation  might  be  large  enough  to  pay 
the  cost.  I  think  the  thing  can  be  gotten  up 
for  an  expense  of  $3  or  $4  a  year  to  each  library 
if  the  periodical  were  sold  at  $2  a  year.  Such 
a  work  giving  the  titles  and  annotations  of  the 
books  as  they  are  issued,  could  easily  be  circu- 
lated for  very  small  cost. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club.  We  felt  the  burden 
specially  in  buying  fiction.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  class  of  books  to  buy,  as  they  must  be 
bought  promptly  and  the  reviews  do  not  cover 
the  important  point,  which  is  that  of  morality. 
We  planned  to  form  a  committee  like  the  La- 
dies' Commission  on  Sunday-School  Books. 
The  most  serious  difficulty  would  be  in  getting 
the  books  for  examination.  We  consulted  with 
the  Library  Bureau,  who  we  learn  had  a  plan 
for  printing  catalog  cards  of  new  books  as  pub- 
lished, and  found  them  very  wi'ling  to  give  us 
the  books  after  they  were  cataloged.  But  as 
the  Library  Bureau  has  not  yet  begun  this 
work,  we  are  balked  for  the  present.  The  ex- 
pense would  not  be  great,  being  only  express- 
age,  postage,  and  stationery.  By  appointing  a 
large  committee  and  insisting  on  promptness, 
we  think  that  so  far  as  fiction,  at  least,  is  con- 
cerned we  could  do  what  is  needed. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  The  form  in  which  this  should 
be  done,  it  seems  to  me,  admits  of  farther  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  lies'  plan  is  to  furnish  titles  and 
notes  in  the  form  of  cards  to  be  inserted  in  a 
catalog.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  can  be 
done  more  promptly  and  more  cheaply  in  some 
other  form.  The  catalog  is  a  permanent  record 
and  these  notes  necessarily  go  out  of  date  in  a 
few  years.  They  can  be  done  better  in  a 
pamphlet  which  can  be  issued  in  new  editions. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  There  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the;e  annotations  are  to  be  for  new 
books  or  are  to  go  back  to  old  books.  This  is 
a  plan  for  helping  libraries  in  making  selections 
of  good  books.  They  should  have  the  notes 
given  as  promptly  as  possible  to  afford  such 
help.  We  are  not  to  have  a  censor  over  the 
books  at  all.  If  you  should  write  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  ask  which  is  the  best  library 
in  the  United  States  they  could  not  tell  you. 
Nobody  in  a  public  position  can  give  an  opinion 
on  such  a  question.  It  should  first  be  settled 
as  to  whether  there  is  to  be  an  annotation  in 


regard  to  new  books,  or  whether  books  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  are  to  be  included. 

G:  ILES.  —  From  the  reader's  point  of  view 
what  we  want  is  a  comparative  note,  specially 
prepared  for  the  reader,  so  that  when  a  professor 
writes  a  book  on  taxation  that  book  shall  be  com- 
pared with  other  books,  new  and  old.  A  cita- 
tion of  a  review  from  the  Nation,  Spectator,  or 
London  Academy  would  not  help  us  much.  If 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  will  be  good 
enough  to  look  at  the  summary  of  my  paper 
they  will  see  that  for  books  on  moot  questions 
—  protection,  socialism,  homosopathy,  for  ex- 
ample —  I  propose  that  we  should  have  at  least 
two  annotators.  I  should  like  to  see  a  book  on 
free  trade  annotated,  not  only  by  a  man  from 
the  free  trade  side,  but,  say,  by  Prof.  Robert 
Thompson,  and  vice  versa.  I  have  canvassed 
this  question  during  the  past  year  with  a  good 
many  people  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  arise 
any  practical  difficulty  in  having  university  pro- 
fessors write  the  notes  proposed,  and  I  think 
that  it  will  be  to  the  university  professor  that 
we  must  make  our  first  appeal.  We  shall  run 
no  great  risk  of  there  being  a  commercial  bias 
in  his  mind.  We  know  that  no  university  pro- 
fessor any  more  than  anybody  else  is  infallible, 
but  I  would  much  sooner  have  any  university 
professor's  opinion,  if  he  be  a  man  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  his  line,  than  none.  In  entering  a 
new  field  of  reading  do  not  we  all  highly  value 
the  word  of  a  friend  familiar  with  that  field,  al- 
though he  may  be  very  far  from  either  emi- 
nence or  authority  ?  This  scheme  will  endeavor 
to  get  a  word  of  direction  from  the  very  fittest 
man  in  the  country,  and  put  that  word  before 
every  reader  in  the  United  States.  The  signa- 
ture of  the  annotator  avouches  his  responsibility, 
and  gives  the  reader  a  warrant  for  a  reasonable 
measure  of  trust  in  the  proffered  guidance. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  In  looking  over  a  list  some 
time  ago  it  seemed  th'at  there  was  but  one  view 
given.  Some  on  a  scientific  subject  I  thought 
would  not  pass  current  as  a  fair  criticism.  I 
should  have  a  note  signed  by  a  homoeopath  and 
then  one  signed  by  an  allopath  in  each  case. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  I  agree  with  Mr.  lies  in  re- 
pudiating the  idea  of  selected  notes.  I  selected 
notes  for  the  lists  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  be- 
cause it  was  all  that  it  was  possible  to  get,  and 
also  because  the  object  of  those  notes  was  not 
so  much  to  give  a  description  of  the  books 
for  criticism  as  to  make  the  list  of  books  enter- 
taining to  readers,  so  that  they  would  look  at  it 
and  not  throw  it  into  the  waste-basket. 
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G:  W.  COLE.  —  I  would  ask  whether  Mr.  lies 
would  think  it  practicable  to  have  the  critical 
journals  give  the  names  of  the  writers  of  their 
reviews.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
journals  employ  experts  to  write  their  criticisms. 
Would  not  the  same  object  be  attained  by  hav- 
ing these  articles  signed  by  the  writers? 

G:  ILES.  —  I  should  think  that  quite  imprac- 
ticable. If  this  information  were  disclosed  it 
would  give  rise  to  all  manner  of  jealousies. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  Mr.  lies  wants  500  li- 
braries to  subscribe  $20  a  year.  There  are 
probably  10  libraries  that  have  money  enough 
to  buy  more  than  five  books  on  electricity  during 
a  year,  and  the  other  590  would  like  to  have 
some  more  definite  plan  before  them.  As  a 
new  book  comes  out  other  books  in  its  line  will 
be  referred  to.  What  good  will  it  do  us  after 
we  have  purchased  a  book  to  be  told  that  it  is 
not  worth  having?  I  do  not  want  a  book  that 
is  not  the  best. 

If  it  is  in  order  I  move  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  discuss  this  matter  thoroughly 
and  to  present  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
I  think  it  belongs  there. 

Chairman  GREEN. —  Any  matter  of  this  kind 
goes  before  the  new  council.  No  important  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  can  be  taken  by  the  Association 
without  action  first  by  the  council.  In  the  case 
of  a  library  with  a  well  trained  constituency  I 
think  we  can  wait  a  while  before  we  buy  books. 
We  never  put  a  novel  on  the  shelves  till  we 
know  that  it  is  first-rate. 

P:  PICKMAN  MANN.  —  I  second  Miss  Kelso's 
motion  so  that  it  may  go  to  the  council  for  con- 
sideration. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  these  notes  except  as  a  guidance. 

ADAPTATION    OF   LIBRARIES  TO   CONSTITUENCIES. 

(Seep.  219.) 

Chairman  GREEN.  —  A  gentleman  from  one 
of  the  little  towns  came  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  commission  and  asked  my  in- 
fluence to  have  the  $100  worth  of  books  to  be 
bought  for  that  town  books  on  the  early  history 
of  Massachusetts  which  were  then  out  of  print. 
The  impropriety  of  such  a  purchase  is  obvious. 
There  is  another  gentleman  in  Massachusetts 
who  promises  that  at  his  death  he  will  give  to 
the  library  of  his  little  native  town  one  of  the 
most  valuable  libraries  in  the  state  on  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts.  I  submit  that  that 
library  will  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  that  town, 
and  would  be  much  better  put  in  a  county-seat, 


with  a  provision  that  there  should  be  free  access 
to  it  and  that  any  resident  of  the  county  should 
under  proper  regulations  be  permitted  to  take 
books  out. 

The  matter  in  my  paper  that  needs  discussion 
is  the  Quincy  plan.  Quincy  has  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  trustees  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  library  of  15,000  volumes  will 
answer  very  well  the  purposes  of  the  town.  It 
is  not  intended  that  the  library  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  a  reference  library.  It  is  within  20 
miles  or  so  of  Boston,  and  it  is  thought  that 
any  person  wishing  to  make  investigations 
should  go  to  Cambridge  or  Boston.  They  have 
weeded  out  books,  like  many  of  the  public 
documents,  such  only  being  retained  as  are  of 
special  importance  to  such  a  town;  books  passed 
out  of  date,  books  that  never  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  library,  and  other  books  which  it 
seemed  best  to  withdraw.  These  have  either 
been  given  to  other  libraries  or  sent  to  auction- 
rooms  or  old  book-stores  to  be  sold,  in  order 
that  they  may  get  where  they  are  wanted. 

What  are  the  advantages  and  what  are  the 
objections  to  this  system  ?  It  is  said  that  the 
representative  of  my  district  in  Congress  a  gocd 
many  years  ago  proposed,  when  Mr.  Spofford 
wanted  a  new  building,  that  they  should  weed 
out  the  Congressional  Library  and  throw  away 
all  the  books  that  were  of  little  importance.  Of 
course  that  is  the  silliest  proposition  that  could 
be  made.  We  want  a  national  llibrary  in  this 
country  like  that  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
that  library  should  be  found  every  book  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  a  good  portion 
of  those  published  elsewhere. 

How  is  it  with  small  libraries  ?  It  is  true 
that  in  most  libraries  of  this  kind  there  are  many 
books  which  would  be  much  better  elsewhere. 
If  you  weed  out  your  library  you  do  not  have  to 
build  additions  to  store  these  books,  when  the 
library  grows.  It  does  not  cost  you  so  much 
to  manage  it.  To  catalog  and  keep  a  small 
library  in  order  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 
I  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  saving  of  money 
in  this  matter.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  that  the 
money  saved  on  buildings,  cataloging,  etc., 
shall  be  spent  to  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  library,  that  the  catalogs  shall 
be  made  better  and  issued  oftener,  that  special 
lists  of  books  shall  be  issued,  and  that  the  cata- 
log and  lists  shall  be  distributed  at  a  nominal 
price  throughout  the  homes  of  the  town.  I  sup- 
pose a  good  many  of  you  will  say  at  once  that 
you  are  sorry  that  this  question  has  been  started 
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at  all.  The  question  is  started,  and  it  is  better 
that  the  people  who  know  about  such  things 
should  express  their  opinions  in  regard  to  them. 

It  is  important  that  the  library,  if  it  is  to  be 
weeded  out,  should  be  weeded  out  carefully. 
You  ought  to  employ  an  expert  to  select  the  li- 
brary when  it  is  being  started,  and  you  ought 
to  be  sure  that  the  books  are  selected  by  per- 
sons who  know  how  to  select.  There  are  ex- 
perts who  do  that.  Can  there  not  be  experts 
who  will  take  charge  of  this  weeding  out  of  the 
library  ?  It  is  not  in  every  place  you  can  find 
a  man  who  could  wisely  do  it. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  reference.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  the  boys  and  men 
and  women  who  have  not  money  and  leisure  to 
go  even  20  miles  to  consult  reference-books  ? 
If  this  plan  is  adopted  I  should  say  that  the 
greatest  pains  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  libra- 
rian and  trustees  to  see  to  it  that  if  any  bright 
person  appears  and  wants  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion on  a  subject,  that  person  should  be  aided 
in  every  way  to  make  that  investigation;  that 
books  should  be  bought  or  borrowed  for  him,  or 
that  his  fare  should  be  paid  to  the  town  where 
the  books  can  be  found,  and  if  necessary  his 
time  paid  for.  It  would  be  a  part  of  this  plan 
that  if  you  had  a  book  that  was  not  adapted  to 
your  own  library  you  give  it  to  some  other  li- 
btary,  some  large  reference  or  special  library  in 
the  neighborhood.  A  good  feeling  would  thus 
be  established  and  one  library  would  be  willing 
to  lend  to  another.  Some  large  libraries  lend 
now.  I  am  borrowing  constantly  from  Har- 
vard Col'ege  Library  and  from  other  libraries 
where  I  can  find  books  which  my  constituents 
need.  That  plan  is  already  in  existence  in  many 
of  the  best  libraries. 

So  far  we  have  been,  as  has  been  said,  accumu- 
lating books  in  this  country.  Has  not  our  ac- 
cumulation of  books  been  somewhat  promis- 
cuous ?  Is  not  the  word  for  the  hour  differen- 
tiation, one  library  attending  to  one  department 
of  knowledge,  another  to  another  ?  The  State 
Library  looks  out  that  it  has  all  kinds  of  public 
documents ;  a  little  town  library  devotes  itself  en- 
tirely to  getting  together  the  documents  of  that 
town,  and  that  should  be  the  one  place  in  which 
everything  relating  to  the  town  is  to  be  found, 
and  if  a  person  wants  to  study  anything  in  re- 
gard to  that  town  he  ought  to  find  everything 
there.  A  general  library  must  consider  care- 
fully its  constituency.  The  word  for  the  hour, 
then,  is  look  out  carefully  to  see  that  every  li- 
brary has  what  its  constituency  wants  and 


establishes  the  best  relations  with  other  libra- 
ries. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  I  suspect  the  trustees  of  the 
Quincy  Library  have  not  considered  that  they 
will  not  save  anything  in  expenses,  but  rather 
increase  their  expenses.  They  will  save  room, 
but  otherwise  they  will  not  save..  They  do  not 
propose  to  have  fewer  books.  The  work  of 
selecting  the  books  to  throw  away  will  be  just 
as  great  as  selecting  the  books  to  add.  All  the 
books  selected  to  throw  away  must  be  can- 
celled on  shelf-lists,  catalogs,  and  everywhere 
else.  There  is  a  considerable  addition  of  ex- 
pense attending  that  plan. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  When  a  librarian  goes 
through  his  collection  and  selects  the  books 
that  he  thinks  will  be  no  longer  useful  it  will 
happen  that  the  very  next  week  perhaps  some 
man  will  come  in  and  want  that  very  book  that 
has  been  thrown  away.  Perhaps  this  man's 
grandmother  placed  that  book  there.  Packing 
the  books  in  close  stacks,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  more  economical  than  the  new  plan.  The 
theory  sounds  beautifully.  In  carrying  it  out 
I  am  afraid  you  will  not  only  fail  to  save  money 
but  will  cause  an  amount  of  criticism  that  will 
make  it  very  undesirable.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
stand  the  critics  who  complain  that  a  book  they 
wish  has  not  been  bought.  You  can  always  fall 
back  on  lack  of  funds.  But  it  is  a  rash  libra- 
rian who  would  like  to  tell  one  of  these  gentry 
that  he  had  recently  thrown  that  very  book 
away.  It  is  a  nice  question  to  determine  what 
to  add.  To  decide  what  to  reject  after  it  is  re- 
ceived, paid  for,  and  cataloged  is  infinitely  more 
difficult.  I  do,  however,  believe  that  small  li- 
braries are  justified  in  taking  from  their  shelves 
books  needed  in  special  collections  and  not 
otherwise  obtainable.  This  is  very  different. 
The  book  is  gone,  not  because  you  counted  it 
worthless  here,  but  because  it  was  more  needed 
elsewhere. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  was  much  attracted  by 
this  idea  till  I  began  thinking  how  it  could  be 
carried  out  in  detail.  Then  the  objections  be- 
came apparent.  "  Useless  as  last  year's  alma- 
nac "  is  a  proverb,  but  as  an  illustration  of  how 
hard  it  would  be  to  decide  what  books  would 
not  be  useful  I  can  cite  this  instance.  About  a 
year  ago  a  friend  of  our  library  in  clearing  out 
her  attic  asked  me  to  accept  some  books,  among 
which  was  a  lot  of  New  England  almanacs, 
running  away  back  into  the  last  century.  That 
was  not  a  very  likely  thing  to  be  wanted,  but 
it  happened  that  in  not  more  than  two  or  three 
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weeks  somebody  called  for  it.  I  smiled  when 
I  heard  the  call,  and  thought  of  course  it  had 
been  cataloged  and  that  attention  had  been  called 
to  it  in  that  way.  But  to  my  surprise  I  found 
it  had  not  been  cataloged.  Here  within  a  few 
weeks  from  the  time  that  book  came  to  us, 
which  seemed  to  be  an  unlikely  thing  to  be  in 
demand,  there  was  a  call  for  old  New  England 
almanacs. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  In  places  where  the  library 
depends  entirely  on  a  card  catalog  or  any  kind 
of  a  written  catalog  there  are  no  difficulties 
about  throwing  books  away,  but  where  we  pub- 
lish finding-lists,  bulletins,  reading-lists,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  we  are  going  to  be  faced  by 
a  great  difficulty.  It  is  very  inconvenient  to 
have  a  book  on  your  catalog  and  have  some- 
body come  along  and  ask  for  it  and  have  to 
say  we  withdrew  that  book  because  nobody 
wanted  it. 

Chairman  GREEN.  — The  plan  is  to  issue  new 
catalogs  frequently  and  at  a  nominal  price. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  In  studying  the  record  of 
library  progress  in  this  country  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  from  the  time  of  the  first 
library  conference,  40  years  ago,  there  was  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  where  one  man 
stood  in  America  as,  more  than  any  one  else, 
the  distinct  apostle  of  the  library  movement. 
That  man  was  at  the  conference  in  1853,  is  at 
the  conference  to-day,  and  we  hope  will  be  at 
the  A.  L.  A.  conference  at  the  time  of  the  next 
world's  fair,  Dr.  William  F.  Poole,  of  the  New- 
berry  Library.  May  we  not  hear  from  Dr. 
Poole  on  this  question  ? 

W:  F.  POOLE.  —  It  was  my  misfortune  to 
come  in  very  late  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
the  subject  which  is  up  for  discussion.  I  heard, 
however,  the  last  of  Brother  Green's  remarks, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  uttering  heresy. 
He  thinks  that  the  libraries  in  towns  are  get- 
ting to  be  too  large  and  that  the  collections 
ought  to  be  weeded  out.  This  to  me  is  a  new 
idea,  and  I  will  frankly  say  I  do  not  accept 
it.  I  have  been  in  library  work  for  45  years, 
and  the  scheme  of  weeding  libraries  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  growing  I  first  heard  of 
about  six  months  ago.  A  proposal  somewhat 
like  it  was  made  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Librarians  in  London,  in  1877  —  that  a 
public  cremator  be  employed  to  go  through  the 
libraries  and  burn  up  the  trash.  The  absurd 
suggestion  was  passed  over  with  some  sportive 
comments  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  trash 
£nd  the  qualifications  required  in  the  cremator. 


Our  libraries  are  not  too  large,  or  in  danger  of 
becoming  so.  They  are  altogether  too  small, 
and  the  aim  of  us  all  should  be  to  increase  them. 
I  do  not  understand  the  principle  on  which  this 
weeding  process  is  to  be  conducted.  Weeding 
is  the  elimination  of  weeds.  A  weed  is  a  plant 
of  which  some  ignorant  person  does  not  know 
the  name,  the  properties,  or  the  use.  Perhaps 
the  weeder  raises  cabbages  exclusively,  and 
there  is  the  limit  of  his  botanical  knowledge. 
Everything  which  is  not  a  cabbage-plant  or  a 
cabbage-head  he  roots  up.  I  think  our  profes- 
sion has  got  beyond  that  status  of  information 
in  bibliography.  Some  of  us  know  that  there 
are  other  books  besides  those  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
collection  at  the  World's  Fair  which  are  good 
for  something.  In  science  there  are  no  weeds. 
If  a  book  has  come  into  a  library,  there  was 
doubtless  some  reason  for  its  coming,  and  it 
should  be  kept  there.  I  know  of  no  person 
who  is  competent  to  go  through  a  library  and 
perform  the  function  of  weeder.  I  have  read 
the  printed  abstract  of  Mr.  Green's  paper,  and 
wholly  disagree  with  his  theory  and  his  method. 
He  admits  that  the  weeder  must  be  a  very  wise 
person  ;  but  he  must  consider  that  no  wise  per- 
son would  accept  such  a  duty,  and  if  he  did,  he 
would  discard  nothing  from  the  library.  It  is 
a  fool's  mission,  and  no  one  but  a  fool  can  per- 
form its  functions.  Such  a  weeder  would  be 
likely  to  relieve  the  library  of  its  most  valuable 
books.  If  he  should  go  through  my  private 
library  I  am  sure  he  would  weed  out  all  the 
books  which  I  most  value  ;  for  I  am  not  much 
interested  in  common  books  like  those  in  the  A. 
L.  A.  collection.  I  like  uncommon  books,  rare 
books,  yes,  and  foolish  books.  I  have  taken 
delight  in  collecting  and  working  in  some  of 
these  specialties,  one  of  which  is  witchcraft. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  absurd  and  foolish  thing 
in  this  world  than  witchcraft?  Was  there  one 
that  has  ever  been  a  greater  curse  to  humanity  ? 
I  am  sure  that  our  ideal  weeder  —  like  the  curate, 
the  barber,  the  housekeeper,  and  niece,  who 
went  through  Don  Quixote's  library  —  would 
pitch  out  into  the  area  all  my  books  relating  to 
witchcraft  and  knight-errantry,  because  they  are 
absurd  and  useless  —  to  him.  Foolish  themes 
have  their  place  in  literature  and  history.  I  am 
only  one  of  many  persons  who  are  interested  in 
that  class  of  subjects,  and  they  have  rights  even 
in  a  public  library.  Witchcraft  has  been  a  weird 
psychological  phenomenon  since  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  and  exists  in  our  day  in  the  form 
of  hypnotism,  mesmerism,  spiritualism,  etc. 
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Its  solution  has  thus  far  baffled  philosophical 
investigation.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  town 
libraries  are  to  have  no  books  which  will  interest 
persons  with  an  intellectual  range  above  that  of 
clod-hoppers  and  market  gardeners?  What  in 
ducement  will  there  be  for  benevolent  donors 
to  place  scholarly  books  in  town  libraries  if  they 
are  to  be  weeded  out,  in  years  to  come,  after 
this  fashion?  I  have  seen  in  the  "Printed 
Abstracts  of  Papers  "  to  be  read  at  this  confer- 
ence, the  following  sentence  :  "It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  American  Library  Association 
that  books  of  importance  do  not  exceed  10,000 
in  number."  I  am  sure  that  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation never  made  such  an  estimate,  or  put 
forth  any  such  absurd  statement.  Assertions 
of  this  sort  are  the  stock  in  trade  and  the  justi- 
fication of  those  who  are  advocating  the  weed- 
ing of  libraries.  Mr.  Green  on  the  next  page 
says  that  the  trustees  of  Thomas  Crane  Public 
Library,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  have  decided  "  that  a 
working  library  of  15,000  volumes  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  supply  the  general  wants  of  a  city  of 
20,000  residents."  The  idea  of  weeding  libra- 
ries had  its  origin  in  this  same  town  of  Quin- 
cy, Mass.  Its  author  was  Mr.  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams.  Mr.  Adams,  we  all  know,  be- 
longs to  a  very  distinguished  family,  and  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  State.  He  is  a 
man  of  ingenuity  and  resources,  a  man  of  many 
devices  and  hobbies  —  some  of  them  wise,  and 
some  of  them  otherwise.  He  has  a  way  of  chang- 
ing his  mind  and  going  back  on  his  own  devices. 
Many  years  ago,  as  a  trustee  of  the  Quincy 
Public  Library,  he  made  an  annotated  finding- 
list  of  the  library,  which  was  an  admirable  work, 
and  the  principle  of  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
finding-lists  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  He 
has  since,  I  have  understood,  withdrawn  his 
approval  of  the  plan,  on  the  ground  that  the 
advantages  of  the  scheme  did  not  compensate 
for  the  labor  and  expense  of  making  it.  Just  10 
years  ago  he  delivered  at  Cambridge  the  Phi- 
Beta-Kappa  address,  which  he  entitled  "  A  Col- 
lege Fetich."  It  was  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  ;  but  the  "  Fetich  " 
still  flourishes  at  Harvard,  and  is  studied  with 
more  zeal  than  ever.  The  idea  of  weeding  li- 
braries came  to  Mr.  Adams  in  this  way  :  A 
beautiful  building  was  erected  s^  me  years  ago 
for  the  Quincy  Public  Library,  which  was 
named,  in  honor  of  the  donor,  "  The  Thomas 
Crane  Library."  It  was  a  gem,  or  might  more 
accurately  be  called  an  artistic  bird-cage.  Pict- 
ures of  it  were  in  the  magaz'nes  of  the  time, 


and  it  was  greatly  admired  as  a  specimen  of 
beautiful  architecture.  Its  practical  use  as  a 
library  was  ignored.  That  has  been  the  fault 
with  all  library  buildings  of  the  past.  They 
have  been  built  as  architectural  monuments, 
and  not  as  library  structures.  As  the  number 
of  books  increase,  the  time  comes  when  the 
building  must  be  enlarged.  An  addition  can- 
not be  made  to  the  Quincy  Library  without  spoil- 
ing it.  It  is  a  gem.  We  cannot  add  to  a  gem. 
We  can  improve  its  form  by  grinding,  and  its 
brilliancy  by  polishing,  its  facets  ;  but  we  cannot 
add  to  its  mass.  A  library  building,  when  it  is 
full,  requires  an  addition,  and  the  Quincy 
gem  did  not  admit  of  one.  Something  had  to 
be  done  in  that  emergency,  and  Mr.  Adams' 
expedient  was  to  weed  out  the  books  it  had  and 
make  space  on  the  shelves  for  accessions.  I 
enter  my  protest  against  such  a  scheme.  Very 
likely  some  of  the  books  to  be  weeded  out  were 
given  by  friends  of  the  library,  and  have  manu- 
script notes  or  personal  associations  which  the 
weeder  would  not  discover.  Pamphlets  and  un- 
bound tracts  would  have  a  poor  show.  Here  is 
a  pile  of  such  matter;  and  the  one  which  lies 
on  the  top  is  Notion's  Literary  Register  for  1854. 
"  Why  should  such  a  waif  be  kept?"  We  can 
tell  our  weeder  :  "  Because  it  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  'Conference  of  Librarians' 
held  in  New  York  in  1853,  and  the  matter  can 
be  found  nowhere  else."  Mr.  Green  tells  us 
what  books  should  not  be  in  a  town  library,  and 
among  them  he  mentions  United  States  docu- 
ments. Why  not  ?  Those  books  contain  valu- 
able and  interesting  matter  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  They  are  printed  at  great  expense 
and  are  distributed  gratuitously  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  information  of  the  people.  I  have 
observed  thai  the  people  live  in  towns  as  well 
as  in  cities,  and  want  the  same  sort  of  informa- 
tion. I  have  found  them  quite  as  intelligent 
on  matters  of  public  interest — and  sometimes 
a  little  more  so,  for  they  have  more  time  to 
read.  Mr.  Green  advises  town  libraries  to  send 
their  pamphlets  to  libraries  in  cities  and  county- 
seats.  City  libraries,  in  his  view,  seem  to  need 
everything,  and  town  libraries  very  little. 
Would  he  apply  this  principle  to  public-school 
education?  No  printed  matter  is  usually  re- 
garded as  so  worthless  as  old  school-books, 
and  our  weeder  would  turn  them  out  of  course. 
A  collection  of  school-books  used  in  the  town 
schools  for  a  long  period  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able feature  in  a  town  library;  and  in  any  li- 
brary a  large  collection  of  old  text-books  used 
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in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  would 
be  invaluable.  I  have  been  trying  for  the  past 
three  months  to  ascertain  what  Latin  grammar 
was  first  used  in  Harvard  College.  I  have  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Latin  professors,  and  of 
Dr.  Winsor,  and  they  cannot  ascertain  the  fact. 
A  gentleman  who  lately  died  in  Chicago  began 
many  years  ago  to  make  a  collection  of  English 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  it  numbers 
5,000  volumes.  The  weeder  would  turn  all  these 
old  books  out  of  the  Quincy  Library  and  send 
them  to  the  paper-mill,  unless  he  were  told  that 
they  were  worth  from  $6,cooto  $7  600,  and  that 
the  Bureau  of  Education  was  trying  to  buy 
them.  The  path  of  success  for  our  American 
town  libraries  lies  not  in  the  policy  of  weeding 
out  the  books  they  have,  but  in  adding  the 
books  which  elevate  the  literary  and  historical 
taste  of  the  public,  in  meeting,  so  far  as  they 
are  able,  the  wants  of  scholarly  readers,  and 
not  neglecting  to  provide  the  books  for  the 
young  and  the  less  educated  class. 

I  feel  a  personal  interest  in  Brother  Green's 
ideal  weeder,  and  would  like  to  have  his  pict- 
ure. I  would  like  to  know  his  height,  breadth, 
and  weight,  where  he  picked  up  his  education, 
and  what  he  knows.  He  is  just  the  person  to 
be  watched,  for  fear  that  he  may  get  into  some 
library. 

Chairman  GREEN.  —  Bear  this  one  thing  in 
mind.  Those  school-books  of  which  Mr.  Poole 
speaks  would  be  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion according  to  the  new  plan,  or  to  the  New- 
berry  Library.  Instead  of  putting  them  in  the 
Worcester  Public  Library,  for  instance,  we 
should  send  them  to  the  library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Of  course  it  would  be 
the  silliest  thing  in  the  world  to  weed  out  the 
Newberry  Library,  or  for  Mr.  Crunden  to  refuse 
almanacs  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  contrary  the  New- 
berry  Library  wants  to  get  everything  it  can. 
When  John  Adams,  the  second  president  of  the 
United  States,  came  home  from  Europe  he 
brought  books  which  he  afterwards  gave  with 
the  rest  of  his  library  to  the  Adams  Academy 
which  he  founded  in  Quincy.  He  had  collected 
a  great  many  books  abroad  and  there  were 
books  in  it  which  scholars  need,  but  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  said  in  my  presence  recently 
that  that  library,  in  so  far  as  he  knew,  has  only 
been  used  once,  and  on  that  occasion  he  used  it 
himself.  For  the  scholars  of  Quincy  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  use  the  libraries  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge  than  that  in  Quincy. 


Miss  M.  E.  AHERN.  —  As  a  State  librarian  I 
believe  I  should  be  an  advocate  of  the  weeding- 
out  process  if  we  could  get  those  people  who 
are  not  entitled  to  public  documents  to  give 
them  up. 

T:  S.  PARVIN.  —  Some  years  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  an  address  before  a  meeting, 
and  when  I  got  through  a  good  brother  was 
called  upon.  He  said,  "  All  I  have  to  say  is, 
Amen."  I  wish  to  say  amen,  and  most  emphati- 
cally, to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Poole,  because 
I  can  indorse  them  fully.  Some  10  years  ago 
my  directors  erected  a  library  building,  a  large 
and  fine  one,  which  they  said  would  answer  for 
100  years.  I  said,  "  No,  it  might  answer  for  25 
years."  We  have  occupied  it  for  10  years  and 
it  is  now  full.  I  called  upon  the  directors  for 
means  to  erect  an  addition  to  it,  and  they  said, 
"  No,  we  are  not  prepared  just  now  to  erect  an 
addition,  but  can  you  not  weed  the  library?" 
I  have  never  thrown  a  book  away  in  my  life. 
I  never  gave  one  away  that  I  do  not  regret,  be- 
cause I  afterward  wanted  it.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  weeding  process.  I  believe  in  holding  all 
we  have  got  and  getting  what  we  can,  because 
there  will  be  some  one  in  the  community  who 
will  be  anxious  to  consult  those  books. 

Dr.  W:  F.  POOLE  read  an  abstract  of  his  pa- 
per on 

THE  BROAD  LINES  ON  WHICH  A  LARGE  REFERENCE 
LIBRARY   SHOULD  BE  ORGANIZED. 

B:  PiCKMANMANN.  —  I  think  that  Dr.  Poole's 
paper  illustrates  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
should  come  in  regard  to  the  preceding  paper. 
Every  one  apparently  agrees  that  books  should 
not  be  weeded  out  of  a  public  library,  which  I 
think  means  that  they  should  not  be  put  out  of 
reach  of  persons  who  want  them.  The  kind  of 
weeding  out  which  is  a  desirable  thing  is  that  if 
one  library  has  a  book  on  genealogy,  for  in- 
stance, and  some  other  library  has  a  genealogi- 
cal collection,  the  genealogical  bocks  shall  go  to 
where  the  collection  is.  I  think  that  that  also 
coincides  with  the  remark  I  made  some  time 
previously,  and  which  did  not  seem  to  receive 
much  acceptance,  that  you  should  not  buy 
books  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  The  matter  of 
weeding  out  libraries  resolves  itself  into  these 
two  points  :  One  is,  do  not  buy  a  book  which 
your  readers  can  get  somewhere  else,  unless 
you  can  afford  to  spend  money  recklessly  ;  the 
other  is,  if  you  have  a  book  which  will  be  of 
more  use  in  some  other  library,  and  still  not  be 
out  of  reach  of  your  students,  weed  it  out  of 
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your  library  and  put  it  where  it  will  do  the 
most  service. 

BOOKBINDING. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Two  years  ago  when  I  went 
by  your  direction  to  England  to  invite  the  L.  A. 
U.  K.  to  come  here,  Mr.  Cedric  Chivers,  of 
Bath,  was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  and  prom- 
ised us  a  paper  on  bookbinding.  It  happens 
over  there  as  with  us,  that  when  people  ask  who 
are  the  most  active  and  efficient  librarians  we 
are  almost  sure  to  name  two  or  three  men  who 
are  not  librarians  at  all  ;  for  instance,  R:  R. 
Bowker  and  C:  C.  Soule.  While  Mr.  Chivets 
is  not  a  librarian,  he  occupies  the  same  relation 
to  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  that  Mr.  Soule  does  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  At  our  invitation  he  has  brought 
with  him  many  admirable  illustrations  of  his 
paper,  which  are  grouped  here  in  the  room  and 
will  be  open  for  inspection  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  CEDRIC  CHIVERS  was  then  introduced  by 
Chairman  Green  and  read  his  paper  on  BOOK- 
BINDING. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

On  motion  of  G:  T.  LITTLE  his  paper  on 
COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  AND  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  prepared  for 
this  meeting,  was  referred  to  the  college  sec- 
tion. 

Business  was  temporarily  suspended  to  lis- 
ten to  Dr.  W.  R.  HARPER,  president  of  the 
Chicago  University,  who  welcomed  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Pres.  DEWEY  moved  that  the  constitution  as 
approved  last  year  and  printed  in  the  year-book 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  CRUNDEN  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
sections  8  and  10,  relating  to  the  method  of 
electing  officers,  were  not  fully  agreed  to  last 
year,  and  he  moved  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Dewey's  motion  that  those  two  sections  be  laid 
over  and  be  made  a  special  order  for  Thursday 
morning. 

Mr.  DEWEY  accepted  the  amendment  and  his 
motion  as  thus  amended  was  carried. 

Treas.  CARR  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  passed  on  Saturday  by  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  print  a  list  of  members  registered. 
He  explained  that  the  finances  would  not  justify 
the  expense. 

The  vote  was  reconsidered  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter laid  on  the  table. 

Recess  until  Tuesday  morning. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

(AT  NEWBERRY  LIBRARY,  TUESDAY  MORNING, 
JULY  1 8.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:15  A.M., 
Vice  President  W:  I.  FLETCHER  presiding. 

Pres.  DEWEY  announced  that  the  first  paper 
on  the  program,  BUILDINGS,  by  C:  C.  SOULE, 
would  not  be  read,  as,  at  the  last  moment,  Mr. 
Soule  had  been  forbidden  by  his  physician  to 
come  on  to  the  meeting  or  to  finish  his  paper. 

FIRES,   PROTECTION,   INSURANCE. 

(See  p.  223.) 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  I  think  this  subject  has  never 
been  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  paper, 
but  only  incidentally,  and  it  seemed  to  me  when 
I  first  took  hold  of  the  subject  not  very  in- 
teresting, but  the  more  I  studied  it  the  more  I 
felt  its  importance  to  libraries  and  library  in- 
terests. In  preparing  my  paper  I  wrote  to 
some  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of 
New  York  City  and  sent  out  about  65  circulars. 
In  response  to  them  I  received  56  answers.  I 
wish  to  thank  those  who  so  generously  re- 
sponded to  my  circular,  for  I  know  that  you 
must  have  been  pretty  well  wearied  with  ques- 
tions. 

The  libraries  from  which  I  received  answers 
represent  6,000,000  volumes  and  10  or  n  million 
dollars  in  value,  though  I  only  received  a  state- 
ment of  value  from  about  half  of  the  libraries. 
Many  were  not  able  to  give  it.  Of  these  56 
libraries  only  five  occupy  rented  buildings.  The 
statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  show  that 
there  are  about  1,000  library  buildings  and  some 
4,000  libraries  having  over  1,000  volumes.  We 
have  represented  here  in  these  figures  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  libraries  of  the  country  hav- 
ing over  1,000  volumes.  Only  five  or  six  libraries 
which  I  have  addressed  have  less  than  25,000 
volumes. 

Librarians  regard  it  as  wise  policy  to  carry 
an  insurance.  There  are  33  libraries  out  of 
56  insured  ;  10  have  no  insurance,  15  not  stated. 
A  number  of  those  who  do  not  insure  are  State 
libraries,  which  carry  their  own  insurance,  like 
the  Library  of  Congress.  As  a  rule  libraries  in- 
sure, but  I  should  estimate  that  they  were  in- 
sured for  less  than  50  %,  which  is  too  small  a 
ratio.  Insurance  varies  from  33  %  to  75  %. 

As  to  records.  Nearly  all  libraries  keep  an 
inventory  of  their  books.  Accession  catalogs 
are  inventories  and  exceedingly  valuable  for 
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the  purpose  of  insurance,  as  we  have  there  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  books  and  the  cost  price. 
How  far  do  we  keep  these  records  in  a  safe 
place?  They  should  be  kept  outside  of  the 
building,  a  safe  deposit  is  best.  Opinions  among 
insurance  companies  were  almost  unanimous  to 
that  effect. 

Most  library  fires  have  occurred  on  account  of 
bad  construction,  and  it  is  only  within  20  years 
that  libraries  have  begun  to  be  built  on  fire- 
proof principles.  In  the  first  place  a  library 
should  be  fire-proof  outside.  It  should  be  con- 
structed with  proper  material,  and  of  those 
materials  brick  is  considered  one  of  the  best, 
and  granite  one  of  the  poorest.  The  Boston 
fire  demonstrated  that  granite  crumbles  to  sand 
in  a  fire  when  water  is  thrown  on  it.  Iron  had 
been  considered  a  fire-proof  material  till  recent 
years,  but  now  it  is  not  thought  as  good  as 
wood  unless  protected  by  fire  proof  brick.  Iron 
beams  and  columns  should  be  completely  cov- 
ered. [Mr.  Poole  exhibited  a  series  of  plates, 
which  he  explained,  showing  different  methods 
of  fire-proof  construction.] 

One  form  of  wood  construction  shows  a  hol- 
low floor,  but  it  is  protected  by  wire  lathing, 
and  both  sides  of  the  wire  lathing  are  protected 
by  cement  and  plaster,  so  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  draft.  The  great  trouble  from  fire  comes 
from  drafts  in  the  partitions,  floors,  and  roofs, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  and  first  principles  in 
fire-proof  construction  is  to  prevent  these  drafts. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  In  our  library  at  Newark, 
which  is  lighted  by  electricity,  some  of  the  wires 
run  up  through  the  elevator  shaft.  On  one 
occasion  the  wires  crossed.  In  about  a  half  a 
minute  that  whole  shaft  was  afire.  Fortunately 
we  had  Babcock  fire-extinguishers  there  and 
quickly  put  it  out,  just  because  we  were  present 
at  that  moment. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  have  been  burned  out  two 
or  three  times,  and  still  hold  to  my  original  view 
that  the  only  people  who  can  really  afford  to  in- 
sure are  those  who  have  their  eggs  all  in  one 
basket  and  who  might  be  ruined  by  a  fire,  and 
those  people  who  constantly  worry.  The  man 
who  when  he  hears  a  fire-bell  immediately 
jumps  out  of  bed  to  study  the  location  ought  to 
insure.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  must 
pay  the  insurance  company  the  total  amount  of 
the  risk,  and  also  all  thejr  heavy  running  ex- 
penses and  profits,  and  also  all  the  many  extra 
losses  paid  which  would  not  have  occurred  ex- 
cept for  carelessness  or  fraud  due  to  full 
insurance.  For  a  general  principle  I  believe 


thoroughly  in  fire  insurance  for  all  people  who 
work  on  borrowed  capital  and  cannot  afford  to 
risk  everything  in  a  single  fire,  and  for  people 
who  worry  about  fires.  Wise  business  men 
with  scattered  interests  find  it  much  more  eco- 
nomical to  be  their  own  fire  insurance  company 
by  saving  premiums  and  standing  the  occa- 
sional losses.  For  a  state  or  rich  city  it  seems 
to  me  utter  nonsense  to  insure  its  library  or 
other  property,  for  the  state  or  city  neither  wor- 
ries nor  is  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  because  of 
a  fire.  Even  in  smaller  and  poorer  towns  this 
principle  might  well  be  carried  farther  than  is 
now  common.  A  building  that  is  not  insured 
will  be  much  better  protected  against  fire.  I 
feel  very  strongly  on  this,  for  we  all  know  of  too 
many  cases  where  fires  have  been  caused  by 
the  friction  of  $  10,000  policies  on  $5,000  risks. 
Many  a  man  will  carelessly  leave  his  building 
and  rest  easy  if  it  is  insured  for  the  whole  value. 
If  a  flue  is  defective  or  the  furnace  running 
rather  too  strong  he  says,  "  It  is  well  insured  and 
I  guess  will  be  all  right."  But  if  the  policy  had 
run  out  the  week  before  he  would  turn  back  and 
see  that  all  was  safe.  After  many  years'  study 
of  this  question  I  feel  that  great  mischief  has 
been  done  the  public  by  people  who,  having  their 
own  property  insured  to  full  value,  have  grown 
careless,  and  as  a  result  it  has  burned  and  car- 
ried with  it  their  neighbor's  not  so  well  insured. 
In  the  larger  towns  if  $200  or  $300  a  year  is 
paid  for  fire  insurance  it  is  just  so  much  taken 
out  of  your  appropriation  which  cou'd  be  used 
for  running  expenses.  If  the  library  is  burned 
up  the  city  can  and  will  afford  to  rebuild  and 
replace  the  books.  We  can  get  just  as  large  an 
appropriation  when  an  insurance  is  not  carried, 
and  it  is  economically  wiser.  As  the  library 
belongs  to  the  community  no  one  man  is  worry- 
ing about  it,  and  the  community's  eggs  are  not 
all  in  one  basket.  None  of  the  good  reasons  for 
insuring  property  hold  good  in  a  library  which 
is  owned  by  the  state,  city,  or  town.  But  in  case 
of  an  endowed  or  college  library,  dependent  on 
gifts  to  replace  any  loss,  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent, for  it  is  like  the  man  with  all  staked  on  a 
single  risk.  Unless  the  non-insurance  course 
has  been  deliberately  agreed  upon  by  the  trus- 
tees and  representatives  of  the  alumni,  they 
will  be  accused,  in  case  of  fire,  of  having  been 
grossly  negligent.  The  tendency  is  also  to  in- 
sure for  more  than  is  wise.  Few  fires  destroy 
enough  so  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  policy 
can  be  collected. 
J:  W.  RICH.  —  I  agree  essentially  with  the  re- 
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marks  just  made.  A  library  supported  by 
public  funds  ought  not  to  be  insured.  The 
public  is  the  best  possible  insurance  company  in 
either  a  state  or  a  city. 

Chairman  FLETCHER.  —  Are  public  school- 
houses  not  insured  in  most  cases  ? 

Treas.  CARR.  —  Generally,  I  think. 

Chairman  FLETCHER.  —  Discontinuing  the  in- 
surance on  school-houses  in  my  town  has  been 
frequently  talked  of,  but  it  has  not  been  done. 
I  think  none  differ  with  the  general  principle  Mr. 
Dewey  has  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  large  in- 
stitutions. In  the  case  of  the  property  of  city 
and  state  governments  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  if  the  buildings 
are  reasonably  safe  from  fire  it  would  seem 
unwise  and  unnecessary  to  insure. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  It  is  still  worse  when  it  is 
not  reasonably  safe,  because  the  insurance  com- 
pany will  put  up  the  rates  more  than  the  extra 
risk. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  In  Detroit  the  school  board 
did  not  insure  school-houses.  A  high  school 
building,  which  cost  something  like  $100,000, 
burned  last  January,  and  there  was  very 
great  public  indignation  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  there  was  no  insurance  on  the  build- 
ing. 

T:  S.  PARVIN.  —  So  far  as  I  know  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  high  school  buildings  are  in- 
sured. In  our  cities  it  has  not  been  the  policy 
to  insure  the  ordinary  school-houses,  as  they 
cost  very  much  less  than  high  school  buildings» 
but  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  the 
high  school  building  is  not  insured.  The  library 
of  which  I  have  charge  is  insured  with  a  num- 
ber of  policies.  The  West  is  somewhat  famous 
for  getting  up  first-class  cyclones,  and  we  have 
a  cyclone  policy  and  a  lightning  policy  as  well 
as  a  fire  insurance  policy.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  in  favor  of  insuring  all  costly 
buildings. 

G:  W.  COLE.  — We  do  not  own  the  buildings 
in  which  we  are.  They  are  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction, yet  our  trustees  keep  the  books  well 
insured,  feeling  that  in  case  the  library  should 
be  destroyed  they  would  be  accused  of  negli- 
gence. 

Chairman  FLETCHER.  —  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  while  it  may  be  just  as  expensive 
for  a  community  to  insure  its  library  or  school- 
house  in  the  long  run  as  to  have  them  burn  and 
pay  the  loss,  the  community  cannot  be  made  to 
feel  that  it  is  as  easy  to  stand  up  and  pay 
$100,000  outright  for  a  new  building  as  to  pay 


$100,000  in   instalments   for   insurance.      You 
have  to  deal  with  the  community  as  it  is. 

As  to  the  amount  of  insurance.  Mr.  Chase, 
of  Lowell,  has  had  some  experience  which  goes 
against  Mr.  Poole's  statement  that  the  insurance 
ought  to  be  nearly  up  to  full  value.  His  library 
was  nominally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  when  they 
went  to  work  with  the  money  they  got  from  the 
insurance  company  and  took  the  old  books  and 
had  them  repaired,  they  found  that  they  had 
been  gainers  by  the  fire.  Books  burn  very 
slowly  and  suffer  most  on  the  outside,  while 
they  are  still  good  on  the  inside,  and  if  taken  in 
hand  by  a  skilful  person  a  one-third  loss  can  be 
made  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  full  loss. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  The  Lowell  Library  had  some 
good  bookmen  for  appraisers,  and  that  is  the 
reason  they  got  their  full  amount  of  money. 

ARTHUR  CUNNINGHAM.  —  In  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  we  had  a  library  of  5,000  volumes 
burnt  about  five  years  ago.  It  took  15  years 
to  collect  it.  We  now  have  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes  collected  in  five  years. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  This  is  the  same  theory  used 
in  buying  subscription-books  at  high  prices  and 
paying  for  them  in  small  instalments.  I  should 
not  advise  any  library  to  omit  insuring  before 
putting  the  question  fairly  before  the  town 
meeting,  and  getting  full  authority  for  the  more 
economical  way.  I  think  you  can  carry  any 
town  meeting  if  the  fact  is  fairly  put  before  the 
voters  and  they  can  carry  the  risk  themselves 
for  half  what  they  must  pay  the  insurance  com- 
panies. As  for  insurance  against  cyclones  and 
lightning,  you  might  also  get  insurance  against 
breaking  windows,  explosion  of  dynamite,  and 
zoo  other  kinds  of  insurance,  you  paying  only  a 
trifle  for  each,  but  when  you  get  through  with 
all  the  trifles  you  have  nothing  left  for  running 
expenses.  I  believe  we  are  too  easily  scared 
in  regard  to  these  dangers,  and  that  we  too 
easily  take  on  "  little  items"  of  expense. 

Miss  JESSIE  ALLAN.  — In  looking  through  the 
abstract  I  do  not  see  any  reference  made  to  in- 
suring books  at  the  bindery.  We  had  about  400 
books  destroyed  last  winter.  We  were  able  to 
collect  the  insurance  on  them,  but  the  company 
said  they  would  never  pay  such  a  claim  again. 
So  we  immediately  took  out  an  insurance  on  the 
books  at  the  bindery. 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  I  have  had  some  experience 

in  regard  to  distributing  books  for  our  lectures. 

In  order  to  cover  that  I  took  out  a  policy  of 

$2,000,  which  was  called  a  floating  insurance. 

B.  C.  STEINER.  —  In  Baltimore  our  bindery 
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burned  out  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  We 
suffered  no  loss,  but  fearing  that  the  thing  might 
happen  again  we  told  the  binder  we  should 
want  him  to  take  out  a  full  insurance  on  what- 
ever we  had  down  there.  He  did  so  at  his  own 
expense  to  the  amount  of  $600,  and  we  are  so 
protected  to  that  amount,  and  generally  take 
care  not  to  send  books  there  of  a  value  exceed- 
ing that. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  Is  not  the  binder  usually  re- 
sponsible for  the  books  sent  there  ?  Our  binders 
understand  it  that  way. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  We  carry  a  full  insurance. 
The  binder  has  turned  the  policy  over  to  us, 
and  in  that  way  we  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  After  I  had  prepared  my 
questions  I  was  asked  whether  I  had  asked  li- 
brarians if  they  insured  their  card  catalogs. 
That  was  thought  an  important  item. 

Treas.  CARR.  —  I  have  heard  of  inquiries  more 
directly  as  regards  scraps  and  clippings.  The 
general  answer  has  been  that  the  articles  are 
not  deemed  insurable  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  any  tangible  valuation  in  case  of 
loss.  There  are  very  valuable  documents  of 
this  kind  in  this  country,  but  insurance  com- 
panies will  not  insure  them.  The  same  applies 
to  card  catalogs. 

Miss  JESSIE  ALLAN.  —  Our  card  catalog  has  a 
special  insurance  of  $5,000. 

Miss  M.  A.  SANDERS.  —  The  Pawtucket  Li- 
brary is  insured  on  furnishings  as  well  as  books. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  — In  reply  to  Mr.  Hill's  ques- 
tion we  find  that  the  bindery  is  not  responsible 
for  books  burned  there.  We  lost  200  or  300 
volumes  and  found  that  we  could  not  collect 
anything.  In  regard  to  insuring  the  card  cat- 
alog, it  never  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  insure  separately.  If  the  library  is 
burnt  I  do  not  see  what  value  the  catalog  would 
be. 

Pres.  DEW  EY.  —  I  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  valuable  to  insure  the  life 
of  its  librarian  than  to  insure  the  books  and 
some  of  the  catalogs.  I  know  one  library 
where  the  chief  librarian  told  me  confidentially 
that  he  wished  lightning  would  strike  the  card 
catalog  and  give  him  a  chance  to  make  a  bet- 
ter one. 

G:  W.  COLE  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper  on 

BRANCHES  AND  DELIVERIES. 
(See  p.  220.) 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  Our  books  are  placed  in  the 
schools  and  are  issued  to  pupils  by  the  teacher, 


and  of  course  they  make  an  effective  branch  of 
the  library  simply  for  the  group  of  families 
represented  in  that  school.  There  have  been 
during  the  past  year  something  over  100  of 
those  libraries  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  In 
addition  to  that,  however,  we  have  in  Cleve- 
land one  branch  library  on  the  west  side 
which  has  been  in  operation  16  months,  and  I 
think  may  properly  be  regarded  as  successful. 
We  placed  there  in  the  beginning  about  5,000 
volumes  and  have  now  increased  to  7,000.  I 
think  the  work  of  the  present  year  will  amount 
to  nearly  100,000  volumes  issued  for  home  use. 
We  also  make  that  a  delivery  station,  placing 
the  catalogs  of  the  main  library  in  that  branch 
and  encouraging  people  to  select  books  from 
the  catalog  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
branch. 

The  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  establish 
branches  seems  to  be  wholly  a  local  one.  In  a 
city  which  covers  an  extensive  territory  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
Where  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  from 
two  to  four  or  five  miles  from  the  main  library 
these  remote  residents  are  practically  deprived 
of  the  use  of  the  main  library.  There  are  in 
such  cities  centres  of  population  where  those  in 
the  vicinity  look  for  supplies  and  other  things, 
and  where  they  would  naturally  use  the  li- 
brary. As  to  its  being  a  disadvantage  in  any 
way  to  duplicate,  of  course  in  the  main  library 
to  meet  any  popular  demand  for  books  we 
must  duplicate  immensely.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  any  particular  importance  whether  having 
50  copies  of  a  popular  book  40  are  in  the  main 
library  and  10  in  a  branch,  or  the  50  in  the 
main  library. 

B.  C.  STEINER.  —  I  think  that  Mr.  Cole's  criti- 
cism of  our  system  is  based  on  a  misinterpreta- 
tion. The  motto  of  our  association  is  "  The 
best  reading,  for  the  largest  number,  at  the 
least  cost."  The  motto  as  he  expresses  it 
would  be  "The  most  reading,  for  the  largest 
number,  at  the  least  cost."  If  we  are  to  fulfil 
the  proper  functions  of  a  library  we  are  not 
merely  to  give  books  and  create  reading,  but  to 
direct  reading.  Directing  reading  cannot  be 
dons  without  having  suitable  persons  in  charge 
of  branches.  I  do  not  wish  to  attack  delivery 
stations,  for  I  believe  in  them,  but  if  a  library 
has  money  enough  to  have  branches  it  has  no 
excuse  for  not  having  them.  I  would  have  a 
number  of  branches  in  different  sections  of  the 
city,  each  to  contain  about  10,000  books,  and 
have  them  so  controlled  that  the  reading  in  the 
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neighborhood  can  be  directed.  We  are  able  to 
do  this  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city. 

In  that  section  there  is  more  solid  reading  than 
in  any  other  branch.  We  have  five  branches 
from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles  from  the 
library,  each  containing  7,000  to  10,000  volumes. 
I  think  the  circulation  from  them  is  as  valuable 
as  any.  I  would  also  add  to  them  the  delivery 
system.  If  you  have  a  delivery  system  in  con- 
nection with  branches  I  think  you  have  the 
ideal  plan.  The  reading-rooms  are  extremely 
valuable.  When  mechanics  get  through  work 
at  half  past  six  they  are  not  coming  up  to  the 
main  library  to  read.  We  cannot  get  them 
to  come  up-town  to  register.  I  have  an  ar- 
rangement now  by  which  we  send  a  registra- 
tion-book around  twice  a  year  to  each  of  the 
branches.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  have  regis- 
tration in  each  branch. 

W:  F.  POOLE.  —  The  branches  in  Chicago  are 
simply  delivery  stations.  Recently  in  the  pub- 
lic library  they  have  increased  the  number.  All 
books  for  home  reading  are  drawn  from  the 
main  library.  Books  are  not  kept  at  these  sta- 
tions. The  people  come  to  the  delivery  stations 
and  leave  their  orders  and  the  books  are 
brought. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  The  essential  principle  of  de- 
livery stations  is  to  have  them  scattered  about 
the  city  where  the  residents  of  a  given  neigh- 
borhood can  come  and  leave  their  books  with 
an  order  for  a  new  book,  and  the  agent  can  see 
that  those  books  are  collected  and  taken  back 
to  the  main  library  and  the  orders  filled.  The 
branch  library  involves  the  principle  of  having 
a  collection  of  books  at  that  point,  which  is  a 
small  library.  In  most  cases,  except  in  large 
cities  like  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  principle  of  the  delivery 
station,  except  for  the  point  that  Dr.  Steiner 
has  made  of  guiding  the  reading  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, exerts  a  wider  influence  and  does 
more  good  at  a  less  cost  than  the  branch  libra- 
ry. I  do  not  agree  with  the  point  that  the  de- 
livery station  caters  to  the  amount  of  reading 
at  the  expense  of  the  class  of  reading.  The 
class  of  reading  must  be  determined  by  the 
care  with  which  your  main  library  is  selected, 
and  the  catalog  will  tell  the  readers  what  to 
draw  from  the  library. 

A  VOICE.  —  As  I  understand  it,  in  the  Balti- 
more system  the  branches  are  independent  en- 
tirely of  the  main  library  and  do  not  circulate 
books  from  the  main  library  at  all. 

B.  C.  STEINER.  —  As    yet     books  circulate 


from  each  separate  station.  They  are  not  in- 
dependently managed.  The  custodians  of 
branches  report  every  week  what  has  happened 
at  the  branches. 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  In  Minneapolis  we  have 
four  branches  and  four  delivery  stations  beside 
the  branches.  The  branches  are  not  independ- 
ent. Each  branch  has  a  library  of  its  own,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  circulates  books  from  the 
central  library.  It  works  very  well  indeed. 

Chairman  FLETCHER.  —  I  would  say  a  word 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  branch  library,  in  so 
far  as  it  represents  a  centre  for  the  missionary 
work  of  the  library,  the  directing  of  readers.  If 
it  is  only  a  delivery  the  work  of  directing  the 
reading  is  very  largely  overlooked.  Residents 
who  use  the  delivery  lose  all  those  advantages  of 
which  we  are  now  making  so  much. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  I  believe  very  much  in  having 
branch  libraries  and  making  each  one  a  centre  of 
educational  influence,  and  I  think  also  they  ought 
to  be  connected  by  telephone  with  the  main  li- 
brary and  the  resources  of  the  whole  main  library 
made  available  for  each  one  of  the  branches.  I 
should  hope  that  the  telephone  would  be  used 
often,  and  that  as  every  question  came  up  there 
would  be  some  accomplished  person  at  the  cen- 
tral library  whose  business  it  would  be  to  an- 
swer those  questions,  select  the  book,  and  have  it 
sent  to  the  branch  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN. —  That  introduces  new  terrors 
into  library  work.  I  should  hate  to  be  that  ac- 
complished person. 

S.  H.  BERRY. — While  all  of  us  agree  as  to 
the  advisability  of  having  branch  libraries,  in- 
stead of  delivery  stations,  we  ought  not  to  em- 
phasize it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  discourage  any 
one  from  establishing  a  branch  station.  There 
are  many  communities  that  can  be  made  much 
more  useful  if  some  one  interested  who  sells 
school-books,  etc.,  would  handle  a  delivery  sta- 
tion for  us.  We  could  also  have  that  person 
direct  the  reading  to  a  certain  extent.  Perhaps 
this  would  form  a  nucleus  for  a  future  branch 
library  In  that  neighborhood. 

J:  F.  DAVIES.  — The  point  has  been  made  that 
somebody  at  the  general  library  could  be  had  to 
direct  the  reading.  All  libraries  do  not  have 
competent  assistants  to  spare  for  the  branch  li- 
brary. While  I  was  in  St.  Louis  we  had  some 
experience  in  that  direction,  and  I  always  felt 
that  if  one  of  the  head  assistants  could  go  to  a 
branch  library  and  explain  all  of  the  problems 
the  branch  would  be  a  success.  There  are  very 
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few  libraries  that  have  assistants  that  can  be 
spared.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
delivery  station  with  a  large  reading-room  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem  for  most  places. 

W:  N.  BARRINGER,  Trustee  Newark  P.  L. — 
Some  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago  in  our  city  I 
found  three  or  four  old  school  libraries  of  300  or 
400  volumes  each.  They  were  mostly  in  the 
upper  story  in  some  corner  of  the  room  locked 
up  very  carefully.  Some  of  the  teachers  and 
principals  said  that  the  books  were  in  just  as 
good  order  after  15  or  20  years'  storage  as  when 
purchased.  I  changed  all  this,  broke  up  these 
libraries,  and  established  class  libraries  in  each 
of  the  school-  rooms,  which  became  simply  branch 
libraries  from  the  central  library  of  the  school. 
To-day  we  have  from  12,000  to  15,000  volumes 
in  the  public  schools,  and  many  of  the  teachers 
and  principals  have  gone  to  the  expense  them- 
selves to  furnish  class-rooms,  and  table  and  ref- 
erence rooms,  and  they  have  raised  money  by 
contribution  and  entertainments  and  have  bought 
cyclopaedias. 

The  great  question  now  is  what  effect  .will  this 
library  business  have  on  the  education  of  the 
country  ?  If  it  is  for  education,  then  bring  your 
libraries  just  as  near  the  people  as  you  can.  We 
have  been  pouring  country  people  into  the  cities 
and  now  the  electric  railways,  the  great  trans- 
portation facilities,  are  returning  them  again  to 
the  country.  You  ought  as  librarians  to  have 
your  eyes  open.  If  you  want  to  educate  human- 
ity you  must  establish  libraries  and  delivery  sta- 
tions and  do  not  be  so  afraid  of  a  little  expense. 
I  have  heard  nothing  since  I  came  here  except 
"  It  costs  so  much."  We  do  not  want  cheap  men 
or  cheap  women  or  cheap  libraries  or  a  cheap 
humanity  or  a  cheap  country.  We  want  one 
that  is  worth  all  it  costs  and  a  great  deal  more. 
Be  educators,  and  you  are  doing  more  than  you 
are  aware  of.  I  have  been  a  student  of  educa- 
tion for  50  years,  and  have  now  30,000  children 
and  500  teachers  under  my  care.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  you  are  about,  you  are  changing  the 
entire  method  of  education  from  the  old  recita- 
tion method  of  merely  committing  to  memory 
by  paragraph,  sitting  down  with  a  book  before 
you  to  see  whether  the  answer  is  right  or  not,  and 
asking  the  child  to  stand  up  for  "verbal  vomit- 
ing," I  call  it,  so  that  they  can  be  graduated  with 
a  white  dress  and  blue  ribbon.  You  have  a  mis- 
sion to  perform  that  is  far  above  your  entertain- 
ment reading,  which  means  Zola's  novels  and 
stock  of  that  sort.  (Cries  of  No,  no,  no  !)  You 
are  going  to  teach  these  children  how  to  use 


books,  and  the  whole  method  is  to  be  changed, 
and  our  pupils  will  be  taught  to  go  to  the  sources 
of  knowlege  and  find  out  what  the  world  has  re- 
corded and  know  where  and  when  and  how  to 
find  it  and  what  to  do  with  it  after  they  have 
found  it.  God  help  you  to  understand  what  your 
duties  are  and  then  go  ahead  and  do  not  be  afraid 
of  a  little  expense. 

Pres.  M.  DEWEY.  —  I  promise  Mr.  Barringer 
that  the  members  of  this  Association  will  spend 
wisely  all  the  money  that  the  trustees  will  give  us. 

W:  N.  BARRINGER.  —  The  trustees  will  spend 
all  the  money  the  people  will  furnish.  You  take 
care  of  the  education  of  the  people  and  we  will 
take  care  of  the  money. 

Pres.  M.  DEWEY.  —  That  is  just  it,  the  trus- 
tees too  often  do  take  care  of  the  money  with  a 
vengeance.  Some  of  our  very  best  librarians 
are  paid  half  what  they  could  get  in  other  pro- 
fessions. We  are  profoundly  thankful  for  just 
such  a  message  as  this,  and  we  want  all  the  other 
trustees  to  hear  it.  The  librarian  may  be  willing 
to  make  $i  do  the  work  of  $2,  but  he  cannot  make 
it  do  the  work  of  $5.  We  are  ready  to  spend 
all  the  money  we  can  get  wisely  and  economically. 
I  hope  all  librarians  will  circulate  Mr.  Barringer's 
speech  among  their  trustees,  and  that  when  the 
trustees  and  the  public  behind  the  trustees  ask 
us  for  all  these  admirable  things  which  cost 
money,  we  shall  say  that  we  can  do  with  a  very 
little,  but  we  cannot  make  good  bricks  unless  we 
have  at  least  an  occasional  straw. 

W:  N.  BARRINGER.  —  You  will  have  the  straw, 
and  we  want  you  to  have  it  before  it  is  threshed 
too.  Do  not  be  worried  about  the  salary.  Our 
librarian  got  worried  a  little  while  ago  and  we 
gave  him  $500  more  and  he  is  doing  the  work 
all  right.  The  grandest  soul  that  ever  lived  in 
this  country  and  established  the  first  institution 
of  its  kind  was  Mary  Lyon,  who  established  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  She  raised  $30,000  and  opened  that 
school,  and  the  world  has  been  blessed  by  it.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  people  who  are  afraid  of 
your  salaries  that  the  largest  salary  that  that 
noble  woman,  who  now  is  in  heaven  praising 
God  around  the  great  white  throne,  ever  received 
was  $200  a  year. 

NORMAND  S.  PATTON,  architect,  read  an  ab- 
stract of  his  paper  on 

LIGHT,  HEAT,  AND  VENTILATION. 
Lighting. 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  What  can  be  said  of  the 
effect  of  gas  upon  bindings  ? 
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HORACE  KEPHART.  —  I  have  had  no  direct 
experience  with  gas,  but  much  with  the  soot 
from  the  large  furnaces  in  our  vicinity.  That  is 
decidedly  worse  than  gas.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  sulphur  in  the  atmosphere  in  St.  Louis. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  — We  may  introduce  elec- 
tricity in  our  buildings,  but  we  cannot  escape  the 
soot  from  the  outside.  In  our  libraries  we  have 
janitors  going  around  every  day  gathering  up 
soot  by  the  shovelful. 

A.  W.  TYLER.  —  Dr.  Poole  described  the 
effect  of  gas  and  heat  on  books  very  thoroughly 
at  the  meeting  in  1881  in  Washington,  and  the 
matter  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the 
Library  journal  for  1881. 

Chairman  FLETCHER.  —  The  question  of  day- 
light is  one  to  which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  I  have  become  very  well  satisfied  that 
one  proposition  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
and  that  is,  that  no  great  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  upon  lateral  light  in  a  library.  You  may 
have  as  many  windows  as  you  please,  but  the  win- 
dow-light cannot  be  depended  upon  to  travel  any 
great  distance.  Where  in  the  alcoves  it  strikes 
sidewise  on  the  back  of  the  books  it  is  a  per- 
plexing light.  My  experience  with  the  stacks 
supplied  with  very  large  and  numerous  win- 
dows has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lat- 
eral light  is  of  almost  no  va'ue.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  has  been  the  experience  of  others 
about  it,  as  compared  with  the  light  recommended 
by  Mr.  Patton. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  There  is  a  little  device  for 
lighting  stack  aisles  in  the  comparative  ex- 
hibit. It  is  the  Frink  reflector  to  throw  light 
from  an  electric  lamp  down  the  aisle.  Mr. 
Frink  also  makes  a  daylight  reflector  which,  in 
tall  buildings  with  an  open  court  between,  is  hung 
out  on  an  angle  from  the  window  so  that  it  takes 
the  daylight  from  the  sky  overhead  and  throws 
It  at  right  angles  into  the  room  horizontally. 
This  gives  promise  of  great  practical  usefulness, 
specially  in  crowded  cities. 

In  the  New  York  State  Library  wherever  we  can 
we  hide  the  lamp  so  that  the  direct  rays  will  not 
fall  on  the  eyes.  In  the  arcades  we  put  the  lights 
behind  an  arch  and  close  to  the  wall  as  is  com- 
mon in  lighting  church  chancels.  We  did  the 
same  thing  in  Columbia  College  Library.  We 
try  always  to  put  the  lamps  in  such  a  position  as 
to  throw  the  light  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
backs  of  the  books  for  reading  titles  and  as  little 
as  possible  where  direct  rays  can  reach  the 
reader's  eyes.  Behind  beams  of  galleries  and 
similar  places  we  bend  the  lamp  up  with  a  sharp 


angle  so  that  it  will  be  horizontal  instead  of  per- 
pendicular and  will  be  hidden  by  the  horizon- 
tal beam.  The  result  is  that  the  backs  of  the 
books  are  lighted  as  with  a  reflector.  Instead  of 
meeting  the  sharp  glare  of  the  electric  lamp  the 
light  in  the  room  is  soft  and  restful  to  the  eyes, 
while  the  book  titles  are  all  in  plain  sight.  It  is 
a  wide  application  of  the  hooded  pulpit  reading 
lamp  principle. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  There  is  one  point  in  which  I 
think  the  electric-light  engineers  make  a  mistake, 
and  that  is  in  constructing  the  globes  of  reflectors. 
They  should  be  made  plain.  I  have  found  that 
when  working  at  a  desk  with  one  reflector  where 
it  was  partly  ground  and  partly  smooth  glass  a 
mottled  effect  is  produced.  It  does  not  matter  in 
the  reading-room,  where  you  get  your  light  from 
a  number  of  different  lamps,  but  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  when  you  use  only  one  lamp. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  I  was  lately  in  the  British 
Museum.  Having  had  arc  lights  in  the  ceiling 
they  were  going  to  put  in  incandescent  table 
lamps.  These  they  made  about  seven  feet  high. 
So  whenever  a  person  glances  up  he  will  have 
the  full  light  in  his  eyes.  I  urged  them  to  make 
their  lights,  first,  so  that  they  could  be  raised  and 
lowered  to  suit  different  persons  ;  second,  so 
that  they  could  turn  around,  bringing  the  light 
over  any  part  of  the  table,  and  third,  so  that  the 
reflector  could  be  turned  in  order  to  enable  one  to 
graduate  the  intensity  of  the  light,  or  to  throw  it 
upon  any  part  of  large  books  (newspapers,  for 
example,  standing  upon  the  table). 

Heating. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  We  have  a  thermostat  and 
it  has  worked  perfectly.  When  the  thermometer 
goes  above  70  the  thermostat  shuts  off  the  heat. 
When  it  falls  below,  steam  is  turned  on.  Our 
experience  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  experi- 
ence we  had  in  the  old  building,  where  we  never 
had  anything  like  an  even  temperature. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  I  want  to  confirm  what  Mr. 
Crunden  has  said  about  the  thermostat,  which 
has  been  used  in  the  Athenaeum  ever  since  it 
was  invented. 

G.  M.  JONES. — Our  first  regulator  at  Salem 
did  not  work  well ;  but  since  we  procured  the 
Spencer  regulator  we  have  had  no  difficulty.  The 
janitor  sets  it  in  the  morning  and  the  steam 
is  kept  even  all  day. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  It  is  quite  essential  not  to  put 
the  thermostat  where  the  sun  shines  on  it. 

C.  W.  ANDREWS.  —  I  have  had  my  attention 
called  to  a  rather  novel  method  of  construction. 
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It  is  an  arch  construction.  It  is  the  inventor's 
theory  that  by  passing  the  hot  air  through  the 
floor  he  can  get  better  ventilation  than  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  construction  itself  has  the 
great  merit  of  cheapness.  It  is  probably  the 
cheapest  fire-proof  construction  known.  Our 
architect  examined  it  and  was  very  well  pleased 
with  it. 

A.  W.  WHELPLEY.  —  We  used  to  heat  our 
library  through  the  floor,  but  we  have  given 
it  up.  The  trouble  with  us  was  that  we  got 
too  much  heat  that  way.  It  is  expensive  and 
is  a  very  bad  way. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  Heaters  under  the  floor  are 
bad  in  every  respect.  They  are  not  only  in- 
convenient of  access  if  any  trouble  with  them 
occurs,  but  they  are  very  uncomfortable  to  all 
persons  compelled  to  stand  or  walk  constantly 
on  the  floor.  Heaters  ought  never  to  be  put 
in  such  a  position. 

H :  J.  CARR  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper  on 

FIXTURES,    FURNITURE,   AND   FITTINGS. 

(See  p.  225.) 
Shelving. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  — I  have  been  guilty  of  here- 
sy In  making  my  shelves  8^  instead  of  7j^ 
feet  high.  To  begin  with  I  need  not  use  more 
than  7^£.  At  present  I  am  not  using  it.  When 
I  need  that  space  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
be  very  easy  to  step  up  on  one  of  the  shelf 
brackets  12  inches  from  the  floor  and  by  means 
of  a  little  handle  reach  the  top  shelf,  which  can 
be  done  by  the  shortest  assistant  in  the  library. 
It  will  be  easier  than  to  climb  a  stairway  to  the 
second  tier  of  stacks  and  stoop  down  and  get 
your  book  from  the  bottom  shelf.  As  a  choice 
between  having  one  more  shelf  above  the  or- 
thodox height  and  another  tier  of  stacks  above 
that,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  question.  Of 
course  there  is  the  alternative  of  having  more 
floor  space,  but  there  again  comes  the  question 
of  economy  of  space.  By  having  my  stack  that 
much  higher  I  have  without  much  difficulty 
got  another  row  of  shelving  all  over  the  library. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  My  shelving  is  8  feet  high, 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  seven  shelves 
of  10  inches  each  is  as  high  as  one  ought  to  go. 
With  the  bracket-step  one  hand  only  is  at  liberty 
and  it  is  often  the  case  that  you  want  to  get 
three  or  four  volumes.  Assistants  are  likely  to 
be  either  short  women  or  boys  from  the  high 
school  who  cannot  reach  high  shelves. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  It  is  very  important  to  adopt 


one  or  two  lengths  and  have  a  standard  shelf 
all  over  the  library.  In  nearly  all  our  libraries 
there  will  be  perhaps  20  lengths  of  shelves,  for 
most  architects  will  simply  divide  the  available 
space  between  each  pair  of  window  or  door 
openings  into  aliquot  parts.  Much  study  has 
led  us  to  adopt  75  cm.  as  the  best  for  storage, 
and  93  cm.  or  36%  in.  where  the  shelf  may  be 
needed  for  standard  size  files  and  pigeon-holes. 

Galleries, 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  take  exception  to  the  com- 
mon but  too  sweeping  statement  that  the  gallery 
is  to  be  abjured  under  all  circumstances.  We 
must  guard  against  these  extreme  theories.  In 
many  cases  a  gallery  is  the  best  solution.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  satisfactory  reason  for  throw- 
ing the  gallery  out  entirely.  If  you  have  a  little 
reading-room  15  feet  high  you  can  put  a  light 
gallery  around  it  and  shelve  the  walls  to  the 
ceiling,  and  thus  utilize  your  space  much  better 
than  by  climbing  tall  ladders. 

I  ought  to  say  in  regard  to  these  abstracts  of 
papers  that  at  the  last  minute  Dr.  Harris  notified 
me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Bureau 
of  Education  to  print  them.  Mr.  Bowker  most 
generously  came  to  our  rescue  and  printed  and 
got  these  here  on  very  short  notice,  but  in  his 
office  was  compelled  to  make  some  modifications 
and  condensations  for  which  the  committee  were 
not  responsible.  So  we  must  be  very  generous 

in  criticising. 

Stacks, 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  I  suppose  Mr.  Carr  gives  his 
reasons  for  condemning  the  stack  system  in  his 
full  paper.  I  was  surprised  at  it,  especially  for 
public  circulating  libraries  rather  than  for  ref- 
erence or  college  libraries  where  the  books  are 
to  be  used  at  the  shelves.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  economical  plan  so  far  as  that  element  is 
concerned,  and  it  is  the  quickest  way  by 
which  to'get  books. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lane  en- 
tirely in  this.  I  understand  Mr.  Carr  to  say 
that  the  stack  of  several  stories  is  a  very  bad 
thing  to  use,  and  to  favor  the  floor-stack. 
What  we  want  is  the  judgment  of  the  people 
who  have  tried  both  kinds  as  to  whether  they 
would  recommend  people  in  building  a  library 
to  build  only  one  story  high  and  build  over  ter- 
ritory enough, "or  to  build  a  stack  of  two,  three, 
or  more  stories. 

H :  J.  CARR.  —  In  a  one-story  building  you  get 
plenty  of  light,  and  it  is  not  so  with  the  stack 
system. 
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It  appeared  by  show  of  hands  that  eight  had 
used  both  systems  and  the  number  favoring 
each  was  equally  divided. 

E:  FARQUHAR.  —  It  makes  a  difference  who 
goes  to  the  shelves.  If  the  librarian  goes  he 
does  his  whole  duty  and  gets  what  he  seeks. 
If  the  public  go  to  the  shelves  experience 
shows  that  they  will  not  go  where  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  getting  about,  and  as  a  result  there 
will  be  a  vast  number  of  books  that  will  not  be 
of  much  use. 

C.  W.  ANDREWS.  —  If  you  arrange  your  books 
chronologically  your  old  books  will  go  at  the 
top  of  the  stack  and  you  avoid  to  some  extent 
the  evils  of  having  some  of  the  books  out  of 
reach. 

N.  S.  PATTON.  —  I  am  at  present  working  on 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  college  library. 
They  have  decided  that  they  want  a  stack  three 
stories  high,  the  middle  story  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  main  floor,  one  story  in  the  basement 
and  one  story  above.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  Library  Association  as  to 
that  arrangement  for  a  college  library.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  the  students  are  to  have 
access  to  the  shelves  or  not.  How  many 
stones  is  it  advisable  to  have  ?  Two  stories 
will  certainly  be  much  easier  to  light  than  three 
or  four. 

H:  J.  CARR.  —  That  depends  very  much  on 
local  circumstances.  I  think  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  an  opinion  that  would  be 
really  of  any  aid  to  you. 

Chairs. 

W:  I.  FLETCHER.  —  I  found  a  very  comfort- 
able chair  in  Williams  College,  and  now  have  it 
at  Amherst.  It  is  Sinclair's  common-sense  din- 
ing-chair.  It  is  made  in  New  York  State.  You 
can  find  out  about  it  from  the  Library  Bureau. 
It  costs  $1.50.  It  is  really  a  very  pretty  chair, 
very  light,  and  has  no  arms.  You  can  get  it 
with  arms  if  you  want  them.  We  have  had 
these  chairs  now  for  three  years,  and  they  are 
an  admirable  thing.  We  put  rubber  tips  on 
the  legs. 

H:  J.  CARR.  —  We  find  the  rubber  feet  in 
this  country  very  practical,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  they  melt  and  stick  and 
have  to  be  thrown  away. 

Floor  tovering. 

JAMES  BAIN.  —  The  best  material  we  have 
found  for  covering  our  floors  is  called  corticene. 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  thick.  It  has  worn  now 


for  three  years.     It  costs  laid  down  $1.05  per 
square  yard. 

G:  W.  HARRIS.  —  I  have  had  the  same  thing 
in  use  for  two  years,  and  it  is  admirable.  Mr. 
Larned  has  had  it  in  use  for  seven  years,  and 
it  does  not  wear  out  even  at  the  delivery-desk. 
Even  ink-stains  disappear. 

Dictionary- holder. 

S.  H.  BERRY.  —  I  have  seen  a  Httle  device 
during  the  past  year  which  is  both  econom- 
ical and  useful.  It  is  Mr.  Lambie's  dictionary- 
holder,  for  which  he  has  made  a  simple  iron  foot 
which  can  be  screwed  fast  to  a  table  or  counter 
in  the  reference  department.  With  it  dictiona- 
ries, gazetteers,  and  kindred  books  of  reference 
can  be  put  where  you  can  find  and  conveniently 
use  them.  We  have  four  in  use  and  consider 
them  indispensable.  They  cost,  I  believe,  $2.62 
each. 

Recess  till  Wednesday. 

TALLY-HO  DRIVE. 

After  adjournment  the  members  present,  by 
invitation  of  the  Chicago  Library  Club,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  new  building  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  where  lunch  was  served,  after  which  all 
were  taken  on  tally-ho  coaches  for  a  drive 
through  Lincoln  Park,  and  then  by  the  cele- 
brated Lake  shore  drive  and  the  Michigan  and 
Drexel  boulevards  through  the  most  attractive 
residence  portions  of  the  city.  The  drive  ended 
near  the  exposition  grounds,  whence  the  entire 
party  was  escorted  by  their  hosts  to  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Wild  West  Show,  where  seats  had  already 
been  reserved  for  them. 

FIFTH  SESSION. 

(AT  THE  CITY  HALL,  WEDNESDAY  MORNING, 
JULY  19.) 

Held  by  invitation  of  the  city  authorities  in 
the  city  council  chamber,  adjoining  the  Chicago 
Public  Library. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:15  A.M. 
by  Pres.  DEWEY. 

GOVERNMENT,   CONSTITUTION,    BY-LAWS,  AND 
TRUSTEES. 

(See  p.  225.) 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  There  are  only  two  or  three 
points  that  require  attention.  Upon  these  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  since  coming  to 
Chicago  to  consult  the  statistics  gathered  by 
the  New  York  State  Library  for  the  comparative 
exhibit. 
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Number  of  trustees. 

I  find  that  for  free  public  libraries  the  number 
varies  considerably  from  Denver's  two  to  the  16 
of  St.  Louis  and  of  Minneapolis.  In  the  case 
of  the  two  last  mentioned  the  large  number  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  mixed  up 
somewhat  with  libraries  previously  established. 
The  favorite  number  of  trustees  is  three,  five, 
seven,  or  nine.  Of  63  libraries  reporting  statis- 
tics, 18  have  nine  trustees,  n  have  six,  9  have 
five.  Generally  speaking,  the  small  board  is 
the  best  for  administrative  purposes. 
Term  of  office  of  trustees. 

Of  the  61  libraries  reporting  statistics  33,  or 
more  than  half,  have  a  three-year  term.  Those 
are  mostly  New  England  libraries,  which  elect 
their  trustees  by  popular  vote  and  under  a 
general  law  as  to  the  ternTof  office.  There  are 
seven  which  have  a  two-year  term,  six  a  four- 
year  term,  six  a  five-year  term,  two  a  six-year 
term,  three  a  seven-year  term,  and  one  public  li- 
brary, that  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  elects  for  life. 
Manner  of  election. 

Of  64  libraries  reporting,  in  37  the  trustees 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  or  mayor  and  com- 
mon council,  or  by  the  city  council  alone  ;  16 
are  elected  by  the  people  directly,  and  those,  I 
think,  are  all  New  England  libraries.  The  tend- 
ency among  the  Western  libraries  organized 
under  general  laws  is  to  have  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  nomination  of  the  mayor  and  con- 
firmation by  the  council,  or  by  the  council 
direct.  One  library  reports  trustees  appointed 
by  the  board  itself. 

Influence  of  politics  in  the  selection  of  trustees. 

Of  58  libraries  reporting,  44  say  positively 
that  politics  has  no  influence  whatever,  seven 
say  that  it  has,  and  seven  say  that  it  has  to  some 
extent.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  to  be  avoided 
in  the  management  of  a  public  library  it  is  par- 
tisan politics,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe 
that  so  far  libraries  have  been  enabled  so  largely 
to  keep  clear  of  this  annoying  and  unprofitable 
influence. 

Government  of  state  libraries. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point. 
In  those  institutions,  I  think,  politics  has 
been  more  troublesome  than  in  other  forms 
of  libraries.  There  are  some  —  I  do  not  know 
how  many  —  which  are  governed  by  trustees 
in  a  way  similar  to  the  free  public  libraries, 
but  as  a  general  rule  state  libraries  are 
under  the  control  practically  of  the  governor 


of  the  state,  who  nominates  a  librarian  to  the 
Senate.  As  the  librarian  is  his  appointee  that 
office  is  likely  to  be  controlled  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  the  governor  himself,  and  his 
friends  are  to  be  looked  after  and  his  interests 
are  to  be  considered,  politically  and  otherwise. 
Then,  when  one  governor  goes  out  and  a  new 
one  comes  in,  he  has  his  friends  to  take  care  of, 
especially  if  the  new  man  does  not  train  in  the 
same  political  ranks  with  the  former  incumbent. 
In  some  States  this  has  proved  to  be  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  with  the  library,  resulting  in  obvious 
demoralization.  Some  movement  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  service  of  our  State 
libraries  in  the  direction  of  changing  their  con- 
trol and  placing  it,  if  possible,  entirely  outside 
the  field  of  political  partisanship.  Manifestly 
this  could  best  be  done  if  their  government 
could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  or  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State. 

Miss  M:  E.  AHERN.  — I  do  not  believe  a  board 
of  trustees  appointed  by  a  legislature  would 
remove  the  State  Library  very  far  from  politics. 
The  people  begin  to  learn  politics  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  eat.  I  want  to  put  our  state  (In- 
diana) on  record.  The  last  legislature  took  the 
State  Library  out  of  politics.  There  were  several 
persons  who  applied  for  the  position  of  state 
librarian.  Some  of  the  politicians  said,  "We 
must  have  a  state  librarian  who  can.  help  us  in 
political  fields,"  but  it  took  a  majority  of  55  to 
elect  a  librarian,  and  there  were  a  very  handsome 
number  who  voted  in  favor  of  a  non-political 
librarian,  only  17  voting  for  a  librarian  on  po- 
litical grounds. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  As  to  the  theory  that  trustees 
would  be  liable  to  be  controlled  by  political  in- 
fluence the  experience  in  New  York  has  been 
quite  the  other  way.  109  years  ago  the  re- 
gents of  the  university  were  established,  and 
during  this  entire  period  I  have  failed  in  five 
years'  study  to  find  any  trace  of  politics  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  administration  of 
their  trust.  For  50  years  they  have  been  trustees 
of  the  State  Library,  and  the  older  regents  tell 
me  that  it  is  an  unheard-of  thing  ever  to  inquire 
as  to  the  politics  of  a  librarian,  and  it  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  employees  who  have  been 
with  them  for  20  years  that  not  one  trustee  had 
a  ghost  of  an  idea  to  which  political  party  they 
belonged. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  City  councils  are  as  much 
controlled  by  politics  as  state  legislatures,  and 
while  they  elect  library  trustees  generally  of 
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the  dominant  party  it  appears  by  the  statistics 
quoted  that  these  trustees  are  rarely,  if  at  all, 
controlled  by  political  influences.  If  members 
of  boards  are  elected  to  serve  for  a  considerable 
term,  and  only  one,  two,  or  three  are  elected  at 
one  time,  the  opportunities  to  accomplish  polit- 
ical ends  must  be  uncertain. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  It  is  a  very  common  method 
in  endowed  libraries  to  appoint  their  own  trus- 
tees. The  tendency  of  late  years  is  to  the 
election  of  college  trustees  by  the  alumni.  The 
old  tradition  was  to  fill  their  own  vacancy.  In 
our  law  we  have  a  distinct  provision  that  sex 
shall  be  no  bar  to  election  as  a  trustee.  Much 
of  the  best  work  is  done  by  women,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  were  to 
have  more  women  on  our  boards  of  trustees. 

Bonds  of  librarian. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  — Mr.  Utley  says  the  librarian 
is  required  to  give  a  bond.  How  many  pres- 
ent are  required  to  give  bonds?  [A  majority 
were  not  required  to  give  bonds.]  If  the 
chief  librarian  is  required  to  give  bonds  I  think 
it  dignifies  his  position,  entitles  him  to  more 
consideration,  because  he  is  put  on  a  plane  in 
this  respect  with  the  important  state  or  city 
officers,  and  is  a  check  and  a  safeguard  against 
annoying  criticism  that  may  come  up,  specially 
if  there  is  any  feeling  that  somebody  in  the 
other  political  party  ought  to  be  in  the  position. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  The  most  disagreeable  thing 
a  man  has  to  do  is  to  ask  somebody  else  to  go 
on  his  bond.  If  the  directors  are  ready  to  be 
your  bondsmen  it  is  well,  but  the  best  of  all 
is  for  the  directors  to  insure  the  librarian  in 
some  company. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  What  object  is  to  be  attained 
by  requiring  the  librarian  to  give  a  bond  ?  He 
handles  very  little  money,  probably  not  more 
than  $100  to  $150  a  month.  Usually  bonds  are 
required  to  protect  the  institution  over  which 
the  person  presides.  I  do  not  see  that  it  adds 
any  dignity  to  the  position. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  I  have  $20,000  to  $30,- 
ooo  pass  through  my  hands  every  year.  Every 
other  city  official  gives  heavy  bonds.  I  asked 
my  trustees  as  a  personal  favor  that  I  be  put 
under  bond,  for  the  very  purpose  of  which  Mr. 
Dewey  speaks.  In  the  eyes  of  the  city  council 
and  politicians  ft  seemed  at  once  to  present 
the  position  of  librarian  in  altogether  a  new 
light,  and  for  the  first  time  they  lookedupon  the 
office  as  a  part  of  the  city  government.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  advantageous  thing  to  do. 


J.  W.  RICH.  —  I  am  opposed  to  bonds  of  all 
kinds,  on  business  principles.  I  take  the 
ground  that  when  the  public  employs  a  person 
to  perform  a  public  act  the  public  should  take 
the  responsibility.  The  public  is  the  best  pos- 
sible bondsman.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to 
ask  a  personal  friend  to  go  on  your  bond.  It 
is  a  thing  I  should  never  do.  Unless  I  could 
get  a  bond  company  as  surety  I  would  never 
accept  a  position  where  I  was  required  to  give 
anything  beyond  my  personal  bond.  I  have 
had  experience  in  this  line  and  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  keep  an  officer 
straight  if  other  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
overlook  his  business  will  do  their  duty.  I 
think  public  officers  who  are  required  to  look 
after  the  business  of  other  officials  are  the  ones 
that  should  be  required  to  give  bonds. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  If  we  take  the  position  that 
the  librarian  is  a  bookman  rather  than  an  ad- 
ministrative man,  then  you  may  go  without 
your  bond,  but  if  you  take  the  position  of  some 
of  us  that  the  librarian  ought  to  be  the  admin- 
istrative officer,  and  ought  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  in  his  hands  the  control  of  his  staff  and 
all  that  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  bond 
in  order  to  be  entrusted  with  this  work  by  the 
authorities.  I  had  the  same  experience  of 
which  Miss  Kelso  speaks.  I  went  to  Albany 
and  found  that  no  bond  had  been  given.  The 
first  thing  that  I  asked  was  that  I  be  put  under 
bonds  and  oath  of  office,  the  same  as  other 
prominent  state  officials.  The  result  has  been 
that  certain  things  that  used  to  go  through  a 
great  amount  of  red-tape  are  now  done  in  a 
more  simple  way,  and  are  in  my  charge  as  the 
administrative  officer.  And  now  I  am  able 
to  buy  my  books  cheaper  and  my  supplies 
cheaper  because  I  am  enabled  to  give  any 
dealer  cash,  when  if  it  were  not  for  the  official 
bond  and  having  the  director  the  executive 
officer  on  the  same  plane  as  the  financial  officer 
of  the  state,  we  would  have  to  go  through  a 
large  amount  of  red-tape.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant thing  which  we  ought  not  to  forget. 

Librarian's  term  of  office. 

H:  M.  UTLIY.  —  An  indefinite  term  is  de- 
cidedly preferable.  Where  the  term  is  for  a 
definite  period  if  there  is  any  pressure  from  the 
outside  for  the  position  it  is  likely  to  be  made 
on  the  trustees  at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  and  the  librarian  naturally  feels  un- 
comfortable, not  knowing  what  his  standing 
may  be  with  his  board  or  what  influence  may 
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be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  supplant  him. 
His  enthusiasm  in  his  profession  is  likely  to  be 
chilled,  and  he  cannot  do  his  work  so  thorough- 
ly and  effectively  if  there  is  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty always  present.  Where  the  term  of 
office  is  indefinite  the  librarian  may  go  on, 
knowing  that  so  long  as  he  has  the  confidence 
and  support  of  his  trustees  his  position  is  as- 
sured, and  there  is  no  outside  pressure  of  some- 
body else  to  get  in. 

A  call  for  opinions  showed  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  Association  was  all  in  favor  of  tenure  of 
office  during  good  behavior. 

Sec.  HILL  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper  on 

SERVICE  :    LIBRARIAN    AND    ASSISTANTS,     HOURS, 

VACATIONS,  TITLES,  DUTIES,  SALARIES,  AND 

RULES     FOR   STAFF. 

(Seep.  228.) 

Salaries. 

Continuing  Mr.  HILL  said  :  Answers  to  cir- 
culars sent  out  indicate  that  salaries  of  librari- 
ans and  assistants  are  very  much  lower  than 
those  of  teachers  in  public  schools  of  the  towns 
and  cities  represented.  That  is,  a  teacher  in 
the  high  school  of  a  large  city  receives  a  larger 
salary  than  the  librarian  of  the  public  library. 
The  assistants  in  the  library  receive  a  lower 
salary  than  the  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  public  school.  The  salaries  of  these  assist- 
ants should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  at  least 
the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
large  cities. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
a  point  of  agreement.  I  object  to  the  librarian 
being  put  on  the  plane  of  the  ordinary  teacher. 
The  head  of  the  library  should  be  put  on  a 
plane  with  the  head  of  the  school.  Training- 
class  graduates  teach  in  the  public  schools 
for  $35O  a  year.  We  should  not  agree  in  the 
American  Library  Association  that  the  librarian 
should  be  on  the  same  plane,  for  that  means 
$350  salary  for  the  librarian.  We  should  soon 
have  more  cases  like  Mary  Lyon,  who  worked 
for  $200  a  year. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  The  salaries  of  librarians  are 
very  much  lower  than  those  of  teachers  in  pub- 
lic schools.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  them 
up  to  that  scale.  We  must  not  ask  too  much. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  We  are  stating  a  point  of 
agreement.  It  was  not  said  that  we  agree  that 
the  first  step  is  to  get  an  increase,  but  that  we 
agree  on  an  equality  as  the  proper  standard. 
To  this  I  object. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  I  have  thought  of  this 


question  for  several  years.  If  we  are  to  make 
comparisons,  the  librarian,  as  the  head  of  the 
library  system,  must  be  compared  with  the  head 
of  the  school  system.  The  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  public  schools  is  universally  recognized 
in  the  city  as  a  city  official,  while  the  librarian  is 
classed  with  the  primary  teachers.  This  is 
wrong.  The  salaries  of  school-teachers  in  most 
of  our  cities  are  discussed  publicly,  the  names 
are  given  in  the  school  reports,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  newspaper  talk  when  they  get  an  ad- 
vance of  $5.  Librarians  as  a  general  thing  are 
opposed  to  saying  how  much  money  they  get. 
If  a  librarian  writes  to  a  fellow-librarian  what 
salary  he  gets  he  marks  his  letter  "  Confiden- 
tial." The  more  we  talk  about  our  salaries  the 
more  money  we  shall  get. 

S:  S.  GREEN. — Whenever  anybody  has  in- 
quired of  me  about  the  salaries  in  Worcester 
I  have  answered  the  question  and  have  not 
asked  to  have  the  answer  kept  from  other  people. 
The  policy  that  I  have  pursued  from  the  first 
was  that  the  librarian  be  placed  on  a  plane  with 
the  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  I  have  en- 
deavored to  have  my  assistants  be  as  capable 
and  receive  as  much  as  assistants  in  the  high 
school.  After  I  had  done  that  my  services 
came  to  be  more  and  more  valued,  and  now 
I  have,  I  think,  the  highest  salary  paid  any 
city  official  in  Worcester.  It  is  $500  higher 
than  either  of  the  principals  of  the  high  schools, 
and  it  is  larger  than  that  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  $3,500  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools  has  $3,500,  but 
he  has  to  provide  and  keep  a  horse  out  of  that. 
My  first  assistant,  a  woman,  has  $1,000. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  There  is  one  thing  that  li- 
brarians of  large  libraries  should  keep  in 
mind  in  this  discussion.  A  majority  of  those 
here  represent  small  libraries,  and  there  are 
many  assistants  here,  and  this_question  applies 
to  the  assistants  as  well  as  to  the  head  of  the 
library. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Your  statement  that  the  sal- 
aries should  be  placed  on  the  same  plane  as 
that  of  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  public 
schools  conveys  a  wrong  impression  to  ordinary 
minds. 

Treas.  CARR. —  In  making  a  general  statement 
we  are  aiming  at  something  that  will  cover  all 
sections  of  the  country.  It  has  been  my  lot  to 
have  knowledge  of  matters  in  more  than  one 
State.  I  think  the  president  is  mistaken  and 
that  Mr.  Hill,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  a  gener- 
al statement,  has  put  the  thing  correctly. 
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Sec.  HILL.  —  The  point  which  has  been 
brought  out  here  is  gathered  from  the  statistics 
as  sent  in  by  128  libraries,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
biassed  opinion  of  any  one  individual.  If  the 
balance  of  the  210  happen  to  be  here  and  give 
in  their  verdict  then  we  shall  get  a  fair  average 
of  the  whole. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  It  is  our  duty  to  magnify  our 
offices  and  to  claim  the  dignity  which  belongs 
to  them,  and  then  to  do  the  work  for  whatever 
salary  we  can  get.  To  do  the  work  and  belittle 
our  own  positions  is  disloyalty  to  our  pro- 
fession. In  the  larger  towns  there  are  thou- 
sands of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  When 
we  say  teachers  we  do  not  mean  superintendents 
and  principals,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  You  have  thousands  of 
those  to  a  few  scores  employed  in  the  libraries. 
This  proposed  statement  belittles  our  calling. 
Librarians  should  be  put  on  a  plane  with  the 
heads  of  the  schools.  Assistants  should  of 
course  begin  at  the  bottom.  We  start  them  on 
the  same  plane  as  young  teachers,  and  then  as 
they  grow  older  promote  to  the  rank  of  teachers 
in  the  high  school,  or  of  grammar  school  prin- 
cipals. The  heads  of  departments  in  the  city 
library  should  rank  with  the  principals  of  that 
city's  schools. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  The  librarian,  figuratively 
speaking,  may  be  said  to  be  the  dean  of  the 
people's,  university,  and  his  salary  should  be 
at  least  commensurate  with  the  salary  of  the 
heads  of  schools  in  the  place  where  he  lives. 

Miss  ESTHER  CRAWFORD.  —  There  is  a  large 
percentage  of  libraries  not  represented  in  this 
Association,  particularly  in  the  Western  states, 
which  do  not  engage  their  assistants  solely 
on  a  basis  of  qualification  for  the  place.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  this  Association  puts  on 
its  record  the  recommendation  that  salaries  in 
public  libraries  ought  to  be  on  the  same  level 
as  salaries  in  public  schools,  then  there  ceitainly 
ought  to  go  with  that  the  recommendation  that 
the  assistants  to  whom  this  salary  is  given 
should  have  at  least  the  same  qualifications  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Teachers  before 
they  begin  their  work  must  go  through  at  least 
a  high  school  course,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
take  a  normal  training  succeeding  that,  whereas 
a  large  number  of  assistants  in  our  Western  li- 
braries get  positions  without  the  necessary  high 
school  education.  I  know  many  libraries  where 
assistants  are  engaged  without  anything  more 
than  a  grammar  school  training.  It  seems  to 
me  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  the  quali- 


cation,  and  the  salary  will  come  as  a  natural 
result. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  That  is  not  a  fact,  as  borne 
out  by  the  answers  to  my  inquiries.  There 
are  librarians  and  assistants  all  over  this  coun- 
try who  are  not  getting  salaries  commensurate 
with  their  qualifications.  I  suggest  that  we 
find  out  how  many  present  would  be  improved 
financially  if  they  were  placed  on  the  basis  of 
teachers. 

On  a  show  of  hands  it  was  found  that  two  to 
one  thought  that  educational  work  was  paid 
better  than  library  work. 

Miss  SULA  WAGNER.  —  The  hours  which  we 
work  are  very  much  longer  than  those  of  school- 
teachers, who,  in  St.  Louis,  work  six  hours 
and  a  half  per  day  and  never  longer.  In 
the  library  we  work  eight  hours  and  never 
shorter.  We  work  12  months  in  a  year, 
with  a  short  vacation.  School-teachers  work 
less  than  10  months  in  a  year.  They  are  not 
paid  during  the  summer,  but  we  work  during 
the  summer  and  ought  to  be  paid.  I  speak  from 
personal  experience.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  outside  our  office. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  On  the  other  side  we  have 
any  number  of  so-called  librarians  who  get  more 
than  they  earn.  There  are  scattered  all  through 
the  country  people  who  hold  the  title  of  libra- 
rian, and,  I  do  not  care  how  little  money  they 
are  getting,  even  if  not  more  than  %  100,  are  not 
earning  their  salaries.  The  remedy  that  is 
needed  is  a  new  man  first  and  then  a  new  salary. 
We  must  raise  the  service  to  the  grade  of  the 
proper  salary,  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  salary  of 
the  grade  of  the  inefficient  service  now  ren- 
dered. If  Mr.  Hill  had  said  that  the  salaries  of 
assistants  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  I  would  be  satis- 
fied. We  agree  that  library  work  is  not  as  well 
paid,  but  our  present  discussion  is  not  on  what 
is  but  what  ought  to  be  —  not  whether  John 
Smith  the  incompetent  librarian  is  getting  all  he 
is  worth,  but  whether  better  service  and  salary 
are  not  needed  in  his  library. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  I  suggest  that  we  say 
that  the  salaries  paid  for  library  work  should 
be  commensurate  with  those  paid  for  educational 
work  in  the  various  grades  ;  that  the  salaries  of 
library  assistants  should  be  the  same  as  public 
school  teachers. 

Miss  ESTHER  CRAWFORD.  —  Then  add  that 
the  qualifications  should  be  the  same. 

Miss  EMILY  I.  WADE.  —  Each  locality  has  its 
own  question  to  settle  in  regard  to  salaries.  It 
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is  very  hard  to  say  what  the  scale  of  salaries  is 
in  the  various  cities.  Each  city  has  its  own 
scale,  and  so  if  we  should  take  one  city  as  a 
standard,  where  the  librarian  is  paid  less,  the 
librarian  in  another  city,  where  perhaps  the 
teachers  are  not  paid  so  well,  would  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage.  In  San  Francisco  the  teach- 
ers are  paid  by  the  year,  so  that,  although  they 
have  two  months'  vacation,  the  salary  goes  on. 
Their  salaries  are  better,  I  think,  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  Union,  so  that  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  for  us  who  work  in  San  Francisco 
to  be  gauged  by  the  salaries  which  they  pay  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  We  all  agree  that  educational 
salaries  are  too  low  and  that  library  salaries 
are  still  lower.  Library  work  should  command 
as  good  compensation  as  other  educational 
work.  The  trouble  is  that  some  of  us  want  to 
begin  the  comparison  with  educational  work  at 
the  top  and  others  at  the  bottom.  We  ought 
to  say  that  those  charged  with  the  library  inter- 
ests of  the  community  should  be  paid  as  well  as 
those  charged  with  the  school  interests.  Edu- 
cational work  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
has  been  recognized  as  in  two  great  parts. 
The  first,  the  old  type  of  school,  an  established 
institution  where  students  spend  their  time  in 
residence.  Now  the  whole  world  is  recognizing 
another  education,  equally  important,  of  which 
the  library  is  the  corner-stone,  which  is  some- 
times called  university  extension.  It  is  an  edu- 
cation that  is  for  all  life,  for  people  at  home, 
for  people  whose  time  is  chiefly  given  to  other 
business,  for  adults  as  well  as  youth.  The  li- 
brary is  at  the  head  of  this  new  education,  and 
those  who  are  developing  that  interest  deserve 
as  much  recognition,  as  much  dignity,  and  as 
much  salary  as  they  receive  who  are  carrying 
on  the  old  schools.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to 
run  a  machine  than  to  create  one.  The  old 
machine  is  already  built.  The  problem  before 
us  librarians  is  to  perfect  the  library  organiza- 
tion and  broaden  this  work.  We  see  every  year 
a  broader  sphere  for  the  library. 

We  were  discussing  a  phase  of  this  on  the 
question  of  branches  yesterday.  Since  we 
started  out  libraries  have  been  steadily  devel- 
oping and  the  conception  of  our  \vork  is  broad- 
ening all  the  while.  The  original  library  was 
simply  for  storage.  Then  comes  the  notion  of 
reference,  then  the  notion  of  limited  lending  of 
some  books  to  some  people,  then  the  lending  to 
all  where  it  is  paid  for,  and  then  comes  the  free 
Jending  library.  To  the  ordinary  mind  that  is 


the  climax.  We  have  carried  the  library  to  the 
point  where  it  is  free  to  all  the  world.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning.  Then  come  the 
branches;  then  the  delivery  stations.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet,  because  the  live  librarians  are 
going  still  farther  and  are  using  the  telephone 
and  sending  out  books  by  messenger.  The 
next  step  is  when  we  shall  send  books  by  mail. 
The  government  will  make  a  cheap  rate  of 
postage  so  that  the  libraries  of  the  country 
shall  at  least  be  put  on  a  plane  with  ordinary 
country  newspapers.  Some  day  every  citizen 
of  this  country  may  not  only  have  the  privilege 
but  the  right  to  draw  books  from  the  great 
national  library  at  Washington  and  from  the 
various  State  libraries  and  wherever  he  may  be 
if  he  wishes  to  read  a  good  book  may  send  a 
postal  card  and  have  the  book  sent  to  him  for 
the  expense  of  the  mailing.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  development,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  We  are  sending  out  in  various  places 
not  only  a  single  book  for  the  individual  but  a 
collection  for  the  community  in  the  travelling 
library.  In  New  York  we  send  a  choice  icc- 
volume  library  to  any  community  where  25  lax- 
payers  request  it.  We  are  also  sending  out,  as 
they  are  doing  in  other  places,  the  home  library, 
where  20  books  are  put  in  a  little  case  and  sent 
into  a  home  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
books.  With  these  books  goes  once  a  week 
some  sympathetic  woman,  who  will  meet  with 
the  children  for  an  hour  and  guide  the  reading. 
The  old  idea,  when  it  was  like  storming  a  fort- 
ress to  get  into  a  library,  has  been  entirely  re- 
versed, and  the  librarian  at  the  present  time  is 
aggressive.  He  is  just  as  anxious  to  send  out 
a  book  as  a  merchant  is  to  sell  his  wares.  We 
shall  not  reach  this  end  to  which  we  aspire  if 
we  belittle  our  own  work.  Let  us  say  clearly 
that  we  are  doing  a  great  work  and  that  we 
want  proper  recognition,  but  that  we  are  not 
going  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  work  if  we  are 
at  first  denied  our  requests  and  are  offered  more 
salary  to  go  into  business.  Shall  we  alter  this 
statement  and  say  that  the  librarian  should  be 
paid  as  much  as  those  in  charge  of  other  educa- 
tional interests  ? 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  should  like  to  have  the 
statement  as  worded  in  the  paper  read. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  Salaries  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  basis  with  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  Immediately  on  graduat- 
ing from  college  I  was  appointed  principal  of 
a  large  grammar  school  in  St.  Louis.  I  did 
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that  work  with  one  hand  so  to  speak.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  for  social  enjoyment  and  for 
other  work.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  library  I 
have  had  both  hands  fully  occupied.  I  may 
say,  for  the  first  five  years  at  least,  I  had  abso- 
lutely no  time  for  social  enjoyment  or  anything 
else.  My  life  was  wholly  given  to  the  organiz- 
ing and  building  up  of  the  library,  which  was 
in  a  bad  condition.  Of  course  it  is  not  such  a 
tax  on  me  now.  Nevertheless,  having  filled  the 
position  of  a  teacher,  both  principal  of  a  gram- 
mar school  and  professor  in  a  college,  I  know 
that  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done.  I  am  not  satisfied,  therefore, 
that  this  Association  should  go  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  the  salaries  in  libraries  should  be  only 
the  same  as  those  in  the  departments  of  pub- 
lic school  work.  I  say  that  they  should  be  a 
great  deal  more,  because  the  librarian  of  a  pub- 
lic library  should  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  the 
principal  of  a  high  school.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the 
chancellor  of  a  great  university  with,  in  cities 
like  Chicago  and  Boston,  75,000  students.  He 
has  great  business  interests  under  his  control, 
the  management  of  which  depends  on  his  good 
judgment  and  business  ability,  and  his  pay 
should  be  commensurate  with  that,  and  the 
same  principle  applies  to  all  subordinate  posi- 
tions. I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Association 
will  amend  the  statement  contained  in  the  paper. 

Then,  the  hours  are  longer.  There  is  certain- 
ly much  less  time  for  work  of  a  literary  or  other 
kind  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  libra- 
rian or  assistant. 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  It  is  a  dangerous  ground  for 
us  to  take  to  place  ourselves  on  the  basis  of 
the  public  school.  We  ought  to  place  ourselves 
on  a  higher  plane.  I  should  make  this  even 
stronger  than  Mr.  Crunden  makes  it.  I  move 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  resolutions. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  Answers  have  been  received 
from  about  ico  libraries,  and  there  are  proba- 
bly 50  or  60  libraries  represented  here  to-day 
that  have  not  answered  the  question.  It  seems 
to  me  unwise  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  A  vote  should  be  taken  here  and 
now. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  would  suggest,  follow- 
ing out  Mr.  Hill's  idea,  that  a  vote  be  taken  of 
those  present,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  As- 
sociation in  a  general  way  as  to  whether  sala- 
ries should  be  on  a  higher,  lower,  or  an  equal 
scale  with  those  of  teachers,  leaving  the  exact 
wording  of  it  to  the  resolutions  committee. 


E:  J.  NOLAN.  —  We  should  have  definite  in- 
formation what  we  are  to  vote  upon.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  doubt  whatever  that 
the  unanimous  sentiment  will  be  that  the  sala- 
ries of  librarians  ought  to  be  very  liberal,  that 
they  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  salaries  of 
other  public  officials,  and  that  they  should  be 
adequate  for  the  work  performed;  but  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  compare  those  salaries  we 
have  no  basis  for  comparison.  If  this  matter 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions  to 
report  to  us  farther  they  ought"  to  give  us  a 
very  distinct  statement  as  to  what  the  average 
salary  of  the  teacher  is  as  compared  with  the 
salary  of  the  librarian.  The  principal  of  a 
school  would  have  one  salary,  the  principal  of 
the  library  would  have  another,  and  perhaps 
they  would  and  perhaps  they  would  not  be  ade- 
quate. So  it  is  with  the  assistants  in  libraries 
and  the  assistants  in  schools.  All  these  things 
ought  to  be  explained  to  us  before  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote.  It  may  be  that  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  the  public  librarian  is  paid  very 
liberally  indeed  as  compared  with  the  teacher. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  I  should  vote  in  view  of  my 
own  locality  and  our  experience  there. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  If  we  refer  this  to  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  they  will  be  able  to  report 
a  resolution  as  a  basis  so  that  we  shall  get 
along  more  quickly. 

The  motion  to  refer  was  passed. 

What  proportion  of  income  should  be  expended 
in  salaries? 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  should  say,  in  general, 
whatever  part  is  necessary  to  do  the  work  thor- 
oughly. 

Closing  a  library  for  stock-taking. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  We  have  a  shelf-list  on 
cards.  We  are  this  summer  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  the  shelf-list  of  sheets.  A  drawer  of 
these  cards  is  taken  to  the  stack  where  a  certain 
class  of  books  is.  One  assistant  handles  the 
books  while  the  other  manipulates  the  cards. 
The  assistant  at  the  shelves  calls  off  the  book 
and  its  number  and  puts  the  stamp  of  '93  on 
the  label  inside  the  book.  The  other  assistant 
who  is  manipulating  the  cards  puts  that  same 
stamp  on  them.  We  shall  know  hereafter  by 
looking  at  the  book  that  it  was  present  during 
the  stock-taking  of  the  summer  of  '93.  We 
know  also  by  the  card  in  the  shelf-list.  That 
accounts  for  all  the  books  on  the  shelves.  The 
books  are  going  and  coming  all  the  time. 
If  the  first  day  we  get  through  the  first  five 
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classes,  all  the  books  that  come  in  during  that 
day  belonging  in  them  are  set  aside  and  marked. 
At  the  close  of  the  stock-taking  whenever  a 
book  is  found  that  has  not  the  stamp  of  '93  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  not  accounted  for. 
We  go  to  the  drawer  and  stamp  the  books  and 
the  cards.  Sooner  or  later  we  stamp  every  book 
and  every  card.  We  usually  spread  stock-taking 
over  about  three  months.  The  finishing  up, 
looking  in  the  corners  and  cracks,  takes  a  cou- 
ple of  months  more  before  we  can  finally  say 
that  we  have  made  every  effort  and  accounted 
for  every  book.  Formerly  we  did  this  once  a 
year,  but  now  we  do  it  once  in  three  years. 

Is  it  preferable  to  make  appointments  from  the 
locality  or  from  the  Library  School? 

S:  S.  GREEN.  — It  depends  on  circumstances. 
My  library  is  a  great  training-school  for  assist- 
ants all  the  time. 

C:  A.  NELSON.  —  I  like  to  take  all  my  assist- 
ants from  local  applicants.  Those  whom  I  have 
had  the  liberty  to  select  myself  have  proved  to  be 
competent  assistants.  I  was  compelled  to  take 
one  by  outside  pressure.  I  would  not  say  that 
she  was  incompetent,  but  she  was  not  so  inter- 
ested as  the  others. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  think  that  we  ought  to  ap- 
point from  the  locality  just  so  far  as  we  can  get 
competent  service.  The  question  really  is  on 
positions  where  technical  training  is  important 
or  where  we  want  a  person  with  special  experi- 
ence and  no  local  applicant  meets  the  require- 
ments. The  alternative  in  such  cases  is  between 
competent  service  and  local  influence. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  think  it  is  very  unfortu- 
nate if  any  local  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  to 
prevent  the  selection  of  the  most  qualified  as- 
sistants, wherever  they  can  be  found.  If  they 
can  be  found  just  as  well  at  home,  I  should 
prefer  to  take  them.  There  are  certain  advan- 
tages in  taking  a  person  acquainted  with  the 
personnel  of  the  library,  but  I  should  select  the 
person  most  competent,  whether  he  lived  in  St. 
Louis  or  elsewhere. 

C:  A.  NELSON. — I  "favor  taking  the  people 
who  are  able  to  do  the  work.  Something  should 
be  done  to  prevent  this  crowding  in  of  favorites 
or  friends  of  trustees,  and  that  is  a  point  that  I 
make  in  the  paper  assigned  to  me  as  advice 
from  a  librarian  to  trustees.  If  it  is  decided 
that  a  civil  service  examination  is  the  best  thing 
to  keep  out  that  most  disturbing  element  on 
the  library  staff,  it  will  be  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  for  library  work  throughout  the 


country.  We  must  in  some  way  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  trustees  so  that  they  will  under- 
stand that  the  work  in  the  library  must  be  done 
by  competent  assistants.  They  do  not  appoint 
an  incompetent  man  as  their  book-keeper,  to 
look  after  their  stock,  or  even  as  floorwalkers, 
and  we  do  not  want  any  incompetent  service  in 
the  library. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  After  establishing  civil  ser- 
vice examinations  will  you  admit  candidates 
from  outside  the  locality  ?  Most  State  rules  re- 
quire that  no  person  who  is  a  resident  of  an- 
other State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tion. 

Miss  J.  P.  CLEVELAND.  —  The  librarian  shouM 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  trustees  and 
his  or  her  approval  received  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistants. 

Should  a  time  record  or  register  be  kept  ? 

Miss  M.  E.  AHERN.  —  I  have  tried  it  and  have 
given  it  up,  simply  because  there  was  no  way  to 
make  the  matter  effective.  I  would  rather  not 
try  to  do  a  thing  at  all  than  do  it  half  way.  The 
time  record  did  not  amount  to  anything.  The 
salary  is  fixed  by  statute  and  I  could  not  affect 
them  that  way.  I  am  trying  to  work  on  their 
business  principles  rather  than  by  keeping  a  time 
record.  I  found  that  it  engendered  bad  feeling. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  How  many  librarians  pay 
their  assistants  by  the  hour  and  how  many  by 
the  week  or  month  ? 

Sec.  HILL.  —  The  answers  received  show 
conclusively  that  there  is  a  mixed  system 
throughout. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  — We  pay  substitute  work 
by  the  hour  and  regular  assistants  by  the  month. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  My  plan  is  to  pay  regular 
salaries  to  heads  of  departments  and  to  pay 
others  by  the  hour.  We  have  several  persons 
whom  we  are  hiring  by  the  hour  who  are  with 
us  every  day.  It  is  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

Miss  M.  I.  CRANDALL.  —  If  they  are  working 
by  the  hour  they  are  inclined  to  work  more 
hours  than  they  ought  to  for  good  service  to 
the  library. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  As  long  as  we  pay  by 
the  hour  salaries  will  not  be  on  the  same  plane 
with  those  of  teachers. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  If  a  library  is  open  12  hours 
a  day  and  a  certain  number  of  assistants  must 
be  always  in  attendance,  some  ambitious  per- 
sons might  want  to  work  12  hours  a  day  and 
others  only  five.  There  might  be  constant 
trouble  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  schedule. 
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S:  S.  GREEN.  — My  first  assistant  has  charge 
of  the  matter  of  regulating  the  hours  and  it  is 
well  known  just  how  many  hours  a  day  each 
person  who  works  by  the  hour  is  to  work.  The 
assistant  is  just  as  careful  to  see  that  those  per- 
sons who  work  by  the  hour  do  not  overwork  as 
she  is  to  see  that  she  gets  good  work  from 
them.  We  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
this  matter  of  working  by  the  hour,  and  the 
matter  of  expense  must  be  considered  even  in 
libraries  which  have  larger  resources. 

Some  of  our  assistants  work  every  hour  in 
the  day,  but  the  majority  work  only  just  such 
hours  as  we  choose  to  have  them,  at  busy 
times  only,  so  that  the  saving  is  in  the  partial 
time  they  work.  Where  you  hire  persons  by  the 
hour  they  are  not  generally  paid  as  much  as 
persons  on  salary.  Persons  on  salary  get  their 
regular  four  weeks'  vacation  and  no  reduction 
made  for  sickness.  Those  working  by  the  hour 
work  at  a  less  price  in  hope  that  when  there  is 
a  vacancy  in  the  regular  force  they  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  it. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  —  Mr.  Green's  idea  is  that  if  on 
certain  hours  of  the  day  he  needs  10  people  he 
can  have  them,  and  then  there  are  other  hours 
when  he  does  not  need  more  than  five  people. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  Payment  by  the  hour  is 
not  an  essential  feature  of  part-time  service. 
We  have  part  time  service  from  young  men 
from  the  high  school  and  university.  They 
come  to  the  library  on  certain  hours  on  school- 
days and  all  day  Saturday.  We  pay  them 
by  the  month,  rating  their  payment  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  full  time  served  by  the  other  as- 
sistants, and  also  by  the  grade  of  work  they  do. 
Some  substitutes  get  more  than  others.  One 
young  man  has  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  a 
month.  If  he  served  half  time  he  got  $25,  and 
if  occasionally  he  was  absent  for  an  hour  he  was 
not  docked  that  hour.  Therefore  he  was  not 
really  paid  by  the  hour,  but  proportionately  by 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  month. 

E.  C.  RICHARDSON. —  I  have  organized  a  sys- 
tem by  which  we  pay  so  much  a  month  for  a 
month  of  182  hours.  Then  all  partial  payment 
is  made  on  that  basis  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  employed.  The  whole  library 
system  has  fallen  into  that  method. 

C.  C.  PICKETT.  —  Do  any  of  the  librarians 
have  a  system  by  which  they  pay  for  Sunday 
work  or  any  work  on  extra  hours  ?  If  so,  do 
they  pay  for  single  time  or  double  time  ?  In 
many  cases  I  require  the  services  of  our  assist- 
ants more  than  the  usual  time. 


S:  S.  GREEN.  —  We  never  should  ask  any  one 
to  work  overtime  without  paying  for  it.  With 
regard  to  Sunday  work,  we  give  preference  to 
our  assistants  if  they  would  like  to  do  it.  We 
never  compel  anybody  to  work  on  Sunday.  If 
our  assistants  do  not  care  to  do  the  work  then 
we  let  outsiders  do  it.  Generally  we  have  some 
of  the  persons  working  by  the  hour. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS. — We  do  not  pay  our 
staff  extra  for  Sunday  work  but  we  give  them 
the  amount  of  time  off  during  the  week.  There 
are  six  of  us  who  take  the  Sunday  work  in  turn, 
and  it  is  understood  that  whoever  is  on  service 
Sunday  will  have  the  next  Saturday  afternoon 
or  evening  off. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  adopted  the  scheme  of  reck- 
oning holiday  time  as  double.  Holiday  work  is 
mostly  confined  to  people  working  by  the  hour. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  Sunday  work  with  us  is 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  week's  work.  The 
time  served  on  Sunday  goes  to  make  up  the 
regular  eight  and  a  half  hours'  daily  service. 
Therefore  those  serving  on  Sunday  shorten 
their  hours  on  week-days.  Holidays  are  put  on 
a  different  basis.  One  who  serves  on  a  holiday, 
and  it  is  generally  voluntary  service,  receives 
either  a  day  and  a  half  or  a  pay  and  a  half  at 
some  other  time. 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  Those  who  serve  on  holidays 
in  my  library  have  an  extra  day  at  any  time 
when  they  choose. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  My  practice  is  double  pay 
for  holidays  and  on  Sundays. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  It  is  the  same  in  my  library. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  My  assistants,  being  paid 
by  the  hour,  received  pay  on  holidays  accord- 
ing to  their  average  daily  service  during  the 
quarter.  If  they  worked  on  the  holiday  they 
were  also  paid  for  that  time. 

C:  A.  NELSON.  —  The  Newberry  doubles  the 
pay  for  extra  hours. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  want  to  file  my  protest 
against  the  hour  system  because  it  is  cheaper  and 
the  employee  is  cheated  out  of  his  annual  vaca- 
tion. It  smacks  of  the  sweating  system.  There 
is  no  community  where  people  will  not  come  in  at 
$5  a  month  if  you  offer  it.  I  believe  in  getting 
full  value  for  our  money,  but  we  ought  never  to 
let  creep  into  library  work  the  methods  or  spir- 
it that  profits  from  the  helplessness  or  necessi- 
ties of  employees.  If  we  pay  by  the  hour  let  us 
pay  all  the  work  is  worth  considering  all  circum- 
stances of  training,  chance  of  promotion,  etc. 

S :  S.  GREEN.  —  In  many  libraries  persons  who 
work  by  the  hour  do  not  do  as  good  work  as  the 
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regular  assistants.  Although  they  work  all  day 
by  the  hour  they  do  not  get  as  much  as  the  regu- 
lar assistants,  and  they  do  not  deserve  to  get  as 
much. 

C:  A.  NELSON.  — Library  service  is  a  profes- 
sion, and  we  have  got  to  keep  the  profession  up. 
Assistants  should  be  paid  for  their  services. 
Do  not  grind  them  down  so  that  they  cannot  get 
salary  enough  on  which  to  live.  If  they  choose 
to  work  by  the  hour  make  it  according  to  the 
partial  payment  system. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  A  man  who  is  capable  of 
managing  a  large  library  in  a  large'city  like  that 
of  Chicago  has  got  to  have  a  combination  of 
qualities  equal  to  those  of  a  man  who  manages  a 
university  like  Washington  University.  If  not, 
then  he  is  not  filling  the  bill  and  his  library  is 
not  properly  managed.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  the  channel  in  which  one  puts  his  energies. 
The  compensation  given  to  persons  in  education, 
al  work  should  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  persons 
engaged  in  other  intellectual  employment.  The 
young  men  with  whom  I  went  to  the  high  school 
and  to  college  and  who  have  gone  into  the  pro- 
fessions are  making  from  three  to  five  times  the 
amount  of  my  salary.  They  are  men  with  whom 
as  boys  and  youths  I  have  had  a  chance  to  com- 
pare myself,  and  I  know  that  I  could  have  made 
as  good  a  lawyer  as  most  of  them.  Lawyers  who 
are  friends  of  mine  are  making  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000  a  year.  Those  engaged  in  librarianship 
should  put  themselves  on  a  par  with  those  en- 
gaged in  other  intellectual  professions. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  I  give  six  hours  a  day  to 
library  work  and  about  four  hours  to  hard  study 
outside  the  library,  and  have  plenty  of  time  for 
any  recreation  I  want.  I  can  do  all  that  the 
city  of  Worcester  is  willing  to  let  me  do  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  institution  and  carrying  it  on 
as  rapidly  as  is  prudent  in  six  hours.  I  throw 
the  whole  thought  of  the  library  off  my  mind 
outside  of  tnose  six  hours.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Crunden  says  he  keeps  his  library  on  his  mind 
all  the  time  ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  position 
or  mine  requires  the  great  abilities  of  Pres. 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  or  of^the  head  of  Washington 
University  or  of  Clark  University.  Whether  I 
present  any  reasons  that  are  satisfactory  or  not, 
I  still  am  sure  that  we  are  putting  ourselves  in  a 
ridiculous  attitude  to  claim  that  librarians  of 
large  cities  should  as  things  stand  be  put  on  a 
par  with  heads  of  the  greatest  universities  of  the 
land.  My  opinion  is  that  really  good  librarians 
should  generally  be  put  on  the  level  of  superin- 
tendents of  schools  in  large  places. 


Miss  M.  E.  AHERN.  —  Is  it  not  true  that  part 
of  the  salaries  which  the  presidents  of  these  uni- 
versities get  is  not  for  the  work  which  they  give 
but  for  their  name  ?  The  fact  remains  that  the 
teachers  in  their  meetings  claim  just  exactly 
what  librarians  are  claiming  here  to-day,  that 
they  are  not  paid  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  ether 
professions  and  in  business.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  shall  always  have  this  difficulty  till  we  begin 
to  value  ourselves  at  business  rates.  The  fact  is 
we  ought  not  to  cry  for  a  large  salary,  but  to 
make  ourselves  of  that  quality  of  a  librarian  that 
will  command  a  higher  salary. 

C:  A.  NELSON. — Young  men  go  into  library 
work  on  very  small  salaries,  expecting  to  be 
gradually  promoted  as  they  become  efficient. 
They  are  lovers  of  the  work  and  they  are  not 
lovers  of  any  other  kind  of  work.  Trustees  say, 
a  young  man  that  will  come  into  a  library  and 
work  for  $700  is  not  worth  any  more.  Why 
doesn't  he  go  outside  and  get  double  that  ?  A 
young  man  may  have  library  qualifications,  but 
may  not  have  any  aptitude  whatever  for  business 
life.  Librarians  require  special  qualifications 
for  their  work;  the  librarian  is  born,  not  made. 
I  say  that  we  should  grade  ourselves  up.  If 
there  are  some  of  us  who  get  better  salaries  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago  it  is  because  they  have 
earned  a  right  to  it. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  If  there  is  a  man  who  knows 
anything  about  library  work  and  who  watched 
Justin  Winsor  during  his  10  years  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  for  a  moment  proposes  to 
put  him  below  any  college  president  in  the  United 
States,  that  man  is  a  poor  judge  of  men,  and  is 
shockingly  ignorant  of  the  average  work  done  by 
college  professors.  We  have  in  more  than  one 
great  city  of  this  country  a  library  system  that 
requires  a  man  of  more  administrative  ability,  of 
more  breadth,  and  of  more  force  than  is  required 
to  run  the  traditional  university.  I  am  ready  to 
defend  that  thesis  at  all  times  and  against  all 
comers. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  librarian  paid  as  much  as  his  services  are 
worth,  but  I  do  not  think,  taking  the  services 
now  being  rendered  by  the  librarians  of  the 
country,  that  we  ought  to  compare  the  salaries 
of  the  chief  librarians  with  those  of  presidents 
of  universities. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Nor  I.  Some  of  us  are  talk- 
Ing  of  what  we  are  and  others  of  what  we  ought 
to  be. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  I  hope  that  at  some  time 
there  may  be  a  good  many  librarians  in  this 
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country  whose  services  will  have  as  much  money 
value  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  with  as  large 
salaries  as  those  of  the  presidents  of  the  best 
universities  in  the  country.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  reached  that  time  yet. 

Why    should    librarians    hesitate    to   reveal  the 
amount  of  salaries? 

Sec.  HILL.  —  On  several  occasions  I  have  en- 
deavored to  prepare  a  comparative  table  of  sal- 
aries paid  to  librarians  and  assistants  throughout 
the  country.  This  year  I  hope  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  usual.  I  have  noticed  that  the  num- 
ber who  wish  their  answers  to  be  confidential 
has  decreased.  From  almost  all  sections  of  the 
country  I  have  received  good  answers.  In  a 
few  cases  the  reply  was  marked  confidential, 
and  of  course  will  not  be  in  the  list.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  objections  there  can  be  to 
giving  the  salaries.  One  New  York  man  said 
that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to 
know  his  salary  or  the  amount  paid  to  his  assist- 
ants, but  if  we  would  tell  him  what  reasons  we 
had  for  asking  the  question  he  would  be  glad 
to  tell  us  what  salaries  his  library  paid.  I  re- 
plied that  if  in  his  library  he  were  giving  fair 
salaries  it  would  result  in  other  libraries  obtain- 
ing the  same,  and  that  if  he  were  not  giving 
fair  salaries  it  would  enable  his  assistants  to 
get  something  nearer  the  standard  themselves. 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  I  do  not  approve  of  people 
giving  confidential  answers  to  these  questions. 
I  can  see  that  great  use  may  come  from  giving 
the  complete  list  of  salaries. 

Treas.  CARR.  —  I  do  not  believe  in  concealing 
them. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  I  think  this  goes  back 
to  the  same  principle  again,  of  lack  of  respect 
for  the  librarian's  profession.  Wherever  there 
is  a  recognized  profession  the  salary  list  is  pub- 
lished. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
learn  of  a  great  many  salaries  not  generally 
known,  and  have  discovered  many  men  of  first- 
class  ability  whom  we  supposed  to  be  getting 
$3,000  or  $4,000,  but  whose  salaries  were  really 
only  $1,500  to  $1,800.  For  such  a  man  the 
trustees  should  be  forced  either  to  put  up  his 
salary  or  lose  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
thoroughly  good  thing  to  publish  a  list  of  re- 
spectable library  salaries.  It  might  have  a  bad 
effect  on  some  few  trustees  to  show  them  a  list 
of  insufficient  salaries. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  At  the  basis  of  this  whole 
question  lies  this  one  principle,  that  society  in 


general  forgets  the  end  and  aim  of  human  effort. 
We  take  ourselves  to  task  because  we  spend  so 
much  time  and  effort  in  considering  the  techni- 
calities of  our  profession,  sometimes  losing  tight 
of  the  end  towards  which  we  are  aiming.  Just 
so  men  forget  that  the  object  of  all  the  digging 
and  delving,  of  all  the  varied  industry  in  which 
humanity  is  engaged,  is  the  establishment  of 
happy  homes  and  the  elevation  of  society.  Ma- 
terial work  that  the  business  man  does  all  the 
way  from  the  factory  hand  up  to  the  manager 
or  head  salesman  is  visible  and  tangible.  The 
salesman  sells  so  many  goods;  the  net  profits  are 
so  much.  The  house  can  well  affoid  to  pay 
that  man  $5,000  a  year  and  yet  have  $20,000  a 
year  profit  beyond  that.  The  work  of  the  teacher 
is  not  thus  measurable  in  money.  When  society 
realizes  that  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  is  a 
necessary  forerunner  of  all  advancement,  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end,  it  will  pay  better  salaries  to 
educational  workers,  both  teachers  and  librarians. 

S:  S.  GREEN. —  I  pray  that  the  time  may  come 
when  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  will 
be  properly  appreciated,  but  just  now  I  think 
men  are  a  little  more  anxious  to  make  money, 
and  think  more  about  such  things  than  they  do 
about  these  higher  qualifications. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  details  of  the  matter  un- 
der discussion.  I  must  say  that  when  asked 
questions  about  salaries  I  felt  that  there  was 
some  danger  that  when  trustees  looking  at  a 
table  of  salaries  in  a  library  saw  that  other 
towns  of  the  same  size  were  paying  less  than 
they  were  paying  they  would  feel  a  dissatisfac- 
tion which  might  result  in  lowering  salaries. 
But  after  an  officer  has  become  firm  in  his  posi- 
tion and  his  services  have  come  to  be  valued  he 
ought  to  give  the  information  needed  to  help 
his  less  fortunate  colaborers.  We  take  risks  in 
giving  certain  kinds  of  information,  but  we  often 
ought  to  take  such  risks. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  —  No  business  house  finds  it  ad- 
visable publicly  to  announce  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  assistants  in  the  house  or  to  compare  with  any 
other  houses  the  salaries  that  they  may  pay.  We 
find  that  if  the  various  young  men  and  young  worn, 
en  in  one  department  know  what  the  others  are 
getting  they  become  dissatisfied.  They  have  an 
idea  that  they  are  all  equally  valuable.  If  one 
man  gets  $900  a  year  and  another  man  gets  $100 
a  month,  the  man  getting  $900  thinks  he  is  work- 
ing just  as  hard  and  earning  just  as  much  money 
for  the  house  as  the  other,  and  vou  cannot  con- 
vince him  to  the  contrary.  The  result  is  dissat- 
isfaction on  his  part,  and  poorer  service.  In  a 
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library  the  $40  assistant  imagines  she  is  earning 
as  much  as  the  $50  assistant.  The  minute  you 
begin  to  advertise  the  salaries  of  the  various 
assistants  you  will  find  that  the  dissatisfied  ones 
are  giving  you  poorer  service  and  those  getting 
increased  pay  will  be  tempted  to  show  it  in  their 
manner  towards  others.  That  is  human  nature. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  As  library  work  is  largely 
missionary  work,  if  we  recognize  that  we  are 
not  getting  the  returns  that  we  could  get  in  busi- 
ness, it  seems  to  me  a  double  reason  why  we 
should  protect  those  who  are  willing  to  do  that 
work  from  getting  insufficient  salaries. 

J.  N.  WING.  —  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
one  man  in  our  house  is  getting  beside  myself 
and  my  own  assistants.  That  is  the  policy  of  the 
house.  Till  recently  I  have  been  running  a 
book-store  and  tobacco  plantation.  At  home  in 
Virginia  we  can  get  very  good  men  indeed  for 
$8  a  month  and  their  rations.  We  can  hire  very 
good  men  for  40  cents  a  day  and  women  for  25 
cents.  They  are  the  best  paid  people  in  the  coun- 
try because  they  live  economically.  I  know  li- 
brarians in  the  West  who  if  they  had  $500  a  year 
would  be  well  paid.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
regulate  these  things  at  all.  Each  library  must 
guide  itself  by  its  own  income  and  local  cir- 
cumstances. 

C:  A.  NELSON.  —  Mr.  Wing  is  right  as  far  as 
he  goes.  I  do  not  think  that  because  in  some 
towns  people  can  live  on  a  certain  salary  the 
salaries  in  other  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  the  same.  People  are  not  able  to 
judge  as  to  the  comparative  expenses  in  those 
different  places.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  grade 
the  salary  of  the  librarian,  and  unless  we  ask 
the  trustees  to  grade  the  salaries  up  by  our  ac- 
tion here  by  saying  that  we  are  worth  more,  and 
that  our  assistants  are  worth  more,  it  will  not  be 
done. 

As  to  the  comparison  between  the  people  em- 
ployed in  business  houses  and  others,  if  one  gets 
$40  a  month  and  another  gets  $50  because  one  is 
worth  $10  more  than  another,  it  is  no  reason  that 
the  one  should  get  $50  a  month  because  the 
other,  who  is  worth  $50  a  month,  gets  it.  If  an 
assistant  is  worth  more,  she  can  get  more.  I 
think  that  this  matter  should  be  brought  before 
trustees  as  well  as  before  librarians.  Trustees 
constantly  say  :  "  We  want  to  know  what  the 
custom  is." 

J:  F.  DAVIES.  — So  far  no  one  has  raised  any 
protest  against  printing  a  selected  list,  which 
would  do  much  good  in  making  towns  and  cities 
which  pay  lower  salaries  ashamed  of  their  rec- 


ords. In  my  town  they  take  a  certain  pride 
in  doing  things  differently  from  what  is  done 
elsewhere.  An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city 
council  to  the  effect  that  nobody  in  the  employ 
of  the  city  shall  receive  less  than  $3  a  day.  The 
question  first  came  up  when  I  needed  somebody 
beside  myself  that  had  had  library  experience. 
The  trustees  said,  "You  can  get  just  as  good 
material  in  Butte  City  as  anywhere,  but  you  will 
have  to  pay  for  it."  They  chose  three  assistants 
that  surprised  me.  I  have  known  libraries  where 
selected  lists  of  salaries  were  presented  to  the 
trustees,  and  then  some  of  the  trustees  have 
written  to  other  cities  and  found  that  the  list 
was  a  selected  one,  and  it  has  produced  a  bad 
effect.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  fullest,  fairest,  and 
squares!  list. 

A.  N.  BROWN.  —  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  libraries  where  the  assist- 
ants do  not  know  what  the  salaries  of  other  assist- 
ants are.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  assistants  know 
the  salaries  of  others,  and  no  bad  effect  has  come 
from  it. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  assist- 
ants do  know  what  others  are  getting,  and  that 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  those  receiving  low  salaries 
are  dissatisfied. 

J.  N.  WING.  —  When  I  was  connected  with  the 
Mercantile  Library  in  New  York  the  assistants 
who  knew  other  salaries  caused  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction.  I  am  sure  that  had  the  salaries 
been  kept  secret  it  would  have  been  much  better 
for  the  morale  of  the  institution. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  have  a  thorough  dislike  for 
keeping  anything  secret  in  any  educational  insti- 
tution. The  institutions  that  hold  their  meet- 
ings publicly  and  tell  the  world  what  they  are 
doing  are  the  institutions  that  get  the  gifts, 
legacies,  and  moral  support.  The  American 
public  do  not  like  to  have  things  kept  away  from 
them.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  wiser  policy  for 
us  to  come  out  squarely  and  say  that  we  are 
paying  no  more  for  anything  than  it  is  worth; 
tell  people  where  we  buy  our  books  and  supplies 
and  what  we  pay  for  them  and  to  every  assistant 
in  the  library.  I  have  insisted  in  my  staff  in 
letting  each  one  know  what  the  salaries  of  the 
others  are.  And  if  they  are  dissatisfied  I  say  to 
them,  "  If  you  do  better  work  you  will  get  the 
better  salary.  If  dissatisfied  with  our  judgment 
of  your  value,  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  wherever 
you  can  get  more."  I  believe  assistants  respect 
having  the  whole  truth  before  them,  and  that  it 
is  safer  than  to  have  them  guessing  as  to  facts. 

A  show  of  hands  of  the  meeting  was  taken, 
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and  it  was  found  that  the  feeling  was  unanimous 
that  a  full  list  should  be  published  in  preference 
to  a  selected  one. 

Should  a  separate  room  be  provided  for  catalogers  ? 

Sec.  HILL.  —  The  answers  were  evenly  divided. 
A  good  many  omitted  altogether  to  answer  the 
question,  but  less  than  half  of  those  who  did 
reply  stated  that  they  used  a  separate  room  or 
that  they  favored  a  separate  room.  I  want  to 
get  from  the  members  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  have  any  difficulty  in  having 
the  woik  of  cataloging  done  in  the  delivery- 
room,  or  whether,  having  had  the  space  there, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  change  and  go  into 
another  room. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  —  Our  cataloging  work 
is  done  in  the  reference-room.  The  cataloger 
might  have  had  a  separate  room  if  she  had 
chosen,  but  she  prefers  the  reference-room. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  In  general  I  have  not  favored 
having  a  separate  room  for  catalogers  and  classi- 
fiers, and  I  have  lately  heard  of  an  experience 
which  confirms  that  view.  A  classifier  (classifier's 
work,  by  the  way,  is  much  harder  than  cata- 
loging) had  been  accustomed  to  sit  in  a  public 
room.  Going  to  a  new  library,  she  was  put  in  a 
room  by  herself.  She  finds  that  she  is  much 
more  tired  at  the  day's  end.  Change  of  occupa- 
tion is  rest. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  How  many  recommend  that 
the  cataloging  should  be  done  in  a  separate 
room  ? 

One  only  voted  against  a  separate  room. 

Should  catalogers    work   longer    than    other 
assistants  ? 

Sec.  HILL.  —  Two  reported  longer  hours  for 
catalogers  than  other  members  of  the  staff.  More 
than  half  report  the  same  hours  for  the  catalog- 
ers. Only  about  one-third  made  any  distinction 
between  catalogers  and  other  members  of  the 
staff. 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  found  to  be  four 
to  one  that  the  hours  for  the  catalogers  ought 
not  to  be  so  long  as  those  for  the  other  assistants. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  The  work  of  delivery  in  a 
busy  library,  if  properly  done,  is  fully  as  exact- 
ing as  the  work  of  cataloging.  Classifying  is, 
however,  much  more  trying  than  cataloging  ;  and 
in  settling  the  question  of  hours  of  service,  one 
should  ascertain  whether  the  cataloger  is  also  the 
classifier. 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  In  my  library  it  is  thought 
that  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  nerves  is  greater 


at  the  delivery-desk  than  in  the  cataloging  de- 
partment. 

W:  T.  PEOPLES.  —  I  think  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  delivery-desk  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
catalog  department,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  necessity  for  discrimination. 

Miss  M..  S.  CUTLER.  —  I  suggest  having  the 
catalogers  work  certain  hours  during  the  day  at 
cataloging  and  then  putting'them  at  the  loan- 
desk  for  a  change.  Catalogers  are  in  a  corner 
and  do  not  meet  the  public.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  library  to  have  the  catalogers  meet  the 
public  in  some  way  directly  an  hour  or  two  a  day. 

J:  F.  DA  VIES.  —  I  do  not  like  to  vote  that  cat- 
alogers should  have  shorter  hours.  All  of  these 
questions  on  which  we  are  voting  are  general 
questions.  There  are  many  considerations  al- 
ways to  be  taken  into  the  account. '  You  may 
run  along  a  week  or  two  smoothly  and  then  you 
will  get  three  hours'  work  that  will  tire  you  as 
much  as  two  weeks'  ordinary  work.  Granted 
that  cataloging  is  fully  as  hard,  or  harder,  than 
other  work,  it  is  always  considered  a  more  desira- 
ble position. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  There  is  one  objection  among 
catalogers  to  putting  into  operation  the  sugges- 
tion of  Miss  Cutler.  Those  who  work  in  the 
cataloging  department  of  our  library  get  a  little 
more  wages,  and  if  they  are  asked  to  do  work 
in  the  delivery  department  they  feel  that  their 
dignity  is  disturbed,  and  they  say,  "You  are  ask- 
ing me  to  do  something  of  the  work  of  a  mes- 
senger, and  I  do  not  care  to  do  it."  That  is  the 
real  difficulty  in  the  way. 

C:  A.  NELSON.  —  I  think  that  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  library  work,  whether  special  catalogers 
or  not,  if  they  feel  that  way,  should  do  some 
reference  work.  They  cannot  get  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  books  than  by  going  into  the 
reference  department.  The  cataloger  who  knows 
how  to  handle  the  books  in  the  reference  de- 
partment is  a  better  worker  for  the  library  I 
believe  every  one  here  will  agree  that  the  cata- 
loger must  not  make  a  specialist  of  himself. 
Nor  should  the  reference  librarian  be  a  special- 
ist. When  we  train  assistants,  let  them  under- 
stand all  departments  of  the  library. 

Should  the  librarian  be  secretary  of  the  board? 

Sec.  HILL.  —  Six  answered  that  the  librarian 
was  the  secretary  of  the  board  ;  about  20  an- 
swered that  the  librarian  ought  to  be  ;  10  or  15 
answered  that  he  ought  not  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  part  of  it.  Others  made  no  reply 
whatever. 
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G:  W.  COLE.  —  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  the 
practice  of  having  the  librarian  secretary  of  the 
board  prevails  in  New  Jersey  more  commonly 
than  elsewhere.  I  think  the  plan  is  a  good  one, 
as  it  brings  the  librarian  Into  closer  relations 
with  the  trustees  and  gives  both  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  library's  needs  more  carefully  than 
in  any  other  way. 

W:  T.  PEOPLES.  —  I  believe  that  the  librarian 
should  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  board, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  he  should  be  secre- 
tary or  not.  That  requires  extra  labor. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  It  is  done  at  Milwaukee  and  in 
all  libraries  of  New  Jersey  established  under 
the  law  of  1884.  The  librarian,  as  secretary  of 
the  board,  keeps  the  minutes,  looks  after  the 
bills  and  their  proper  auditing  and  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  office.  He  does  all  the  ex- 
ecutive work,  and  the  point  is  that  he  is  brought 
into  closer  business  relations  with  the  trustees 
and  with  the  business  world,  and  becomes  in 
fact  what  a  librarian  ought  to  be — a  business 
man  in  an  executive  position. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  have  returns  from  37  li- 
braries on  this  same  question.  My  recollection 
is  that  eight  or  nine  reported  that  the  librarian 
acted  as  secretary. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO  gave  an  abstract  of  her  pa- 
per on 

CIVIL   SERVICE   RULES    IN   A    PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  — You  say  that  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  any  grade  a  substitute  in  that  grade 
is  promoted  to  it  ? 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  A  substitute  is  promoted 
into  the  next  class  and  next  on  the  regular 
staff. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  would  ask  what  Miss  Kelso 
does  with  her  product.  She  spoke  of  five  out 
of  six  going  off  in  the  matrimonial  market.  If 
she  advises  all  libraries  to  start  a  training  class 
of  this  kind  where  are  they  going  to  find  work 
to  do? 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  In  the  first  place  the  li- 
brary takes  on  more  assistants  on  that  account. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  after  six  months'  train- 
ing a  young  woman  is  capable  of  managing  a 
library.  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  two 
second-hand  book-stores,  and  several  of  the  young 
ladies  are  going  to  put  them  into  order,  so  that 
the  owner  can  find  out  what  books  he  has.  We 
endeavor  to  find  positions  as  far  as  possible. 
From  the  first  we  promise  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  employment,  but  we  do  say  in  six 
months  you  will  have  a  better  business  training 


than  you  ever  had  before.  We  do  not  anticipate 
that  they  will  fail  to  get  positions. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN. —  It  is  evident  that  this 
course  of  training  is  a  good  preparation  for  any 
work  of  life.  You  will  observe  that  while  Miss 
Kelso  objects  to  cheap  Chinese  labor  there  is  no 
inconsistency  in  requiring  novitiates  to  work 
for  nothing  for  a  while.  Her  system  is  to  re- 
quire them  to  be  trained  first,  and  once  trained 
to  give  them  the  best  salaries. 

Miss  M..  S.  CUTLER  delivered  an  abstract  of 
her  paper  on 

HOURS  OF  OPENING  :  EVENING,  SUNDAY,  HOLIDAY, 
AND  VACATION  OPENING. 

Miss  CUTLER.  — A  summing  up  of  the  whole 
question  as  to  whether  a  library  should  be  open 
Sundays  and  holidays  was  made  by  Mr.  Winsor 
in  1887,  when  at  the  meeting  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation of  the  United  Kingdom  he  said:  "  The 
hours  that  a  library  are  open  must  correspond 
to  the  hours  when  any  considerable  number  of 
people  will  come  to  it."  I  interpret  that  to 
mean  the  hours  to  which  the  public  will  respond 
after  a  fair  and  intelligent  effort  to  open  for 
perhaps  longer  hours  than  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  I  understand  that  the  object  of 
these  abstracts  at  this  meeting  is  to  gather  up 
the  points  of  agreement  on  various  subjects, 
and  I  submit  that  the  Association  has  come  up 
to  this  high  standard  on  this  particular  subject, 
and  this  statement  of  Mr.  Winsor's  will  meet 
with  agreement.  In  1887  I  had  the  honor  to 
present  a  paper  on  Sunday  opening  which  was 
followed  by  discussion.  It  was  argued  that  a 
free  public  library  ought  to  be  open  on  Sunday 
because  it  was  for  the  public,  and  should  be 
open  on  the  day  when  the  greatest  number  of 
people  would  be  free  to  use  it,  and  because 
opening  had  been  successfully  followed  in  a 
large  number  of  libraries,  and  because  the  most 
active  and  influential  librarians  in  our  profes- 
sion heartily  support  it.  There  was,  I  believe, 
only  one  dissenting  voice  to  that  proposition  in 
St.  Louis. 

The  question  of  holiday  opening  stands  very 
close  to  that,  although  we  have  not  discussed 
it  as  fully.  I  have  examined  a  book  of  statis- 
tics made  up  for  the  comparative  exhibit  which 
throws  a  litt'e  light  on  this  subject.  Of  182  li- 
braries answering  this  series  of  questions  68 
now  open  on  Sunday  and  113  are  closed.  Of 
these  same  libraries  53  are  open  on  holidays 
and  129  are  closed. 

I  have  never  been  more  interested  than  in  the 
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results  of  the  statistics  of  the  same  volume  on 
the  question  of  daily  hours  of  opening.  Of 
these  182  libraries,  including  libraries  of  all 
sizes  and  types  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  average  daily  opening  is  nine  to  eight  hours. 
I  submit  to  the  Association  that  this  is  a  good 
average,  and  that  I  was  justified  in  stating  that 
we  had  reached  the  high  ground  of  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  principle.  In  practice  as  well  as  theory 
we  agree  that  the  library  should  be  open  as 
many  hours  as  the  people  will  come  to  it.  That 
being  the  case,  if  people  will  come  to  these  li- 
braries for  nine  to  eight  hours  per  day,  it  will 
hardly  be  safe  for  a  conservative  or  stingy 
board  of  trustees  or  lazy  librarian  to  stand  out 
against  this  principle. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  should  like  to 
have  discussed,  on  which  perhaps  there  is  no 
general  agreement.  The  first  is  the  question  of 
holiday  opening,  whether  there  are  reasons  why 
the  library  should  open  on  Sundays  and  not  on 
holidays  and  vice  versa.  The  other  question  is 
whether  a  free  public  library  should  be  open  on 
Sunday  for  circulation  of  books  as  well  as  for 
the  use  of  books  in  the  building.  The  first 
question  —  holiday  opening  —  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS. — We  have  tried  both 
Sunday  and  holiday  opening  since  we  opened 
our  free  library.  We  open  our  reading  room 
and  reference-room  every  Sunday  from  i  to  7:30 
P.M.  On  holidays  we  open  the  circulating  de- 
partment from  9  to  ii  A.M.,  and  keep  the  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms  open  as  usual.  We 
find  the  opening  of  the  reading-room  eminently 
successful.  Our  Sunday  average  in  the  read- 
ing room  has  been  60  readers.  On  holidays 
we  give  out  on  an  average  between  40  and  50 
books,  enough  to  justify  opening  the  library. 
We  do  not  find  the  Sunday  and  holiday  reading 
and  reference  room  opening  successful.  We  have 
not  perhaps  educated  our  people  up  to  the  ref 
erence  room.  The  largest  number  of  persons 
I  have  ever  known  to  come  into  that  room  on 
Sunday  was  17.  Of  those  17,  12  came  from 
curiosity  and  the  other  five  came  to  read.  Of 
those  five,  three  asked  for  fairy  tales.  So  it  has 
gone  on  Sunday  after  Sunday.  We  have  had  one 
and  two  readers  there  and  sometimes  we  have 
had  none.  On  holidays  frequently  we  have 
had  one  or  two.  The  evening  that  I  left  Hart- 
ford our  board  of  directors  had  a  meeting,  and 
the  last  thing  they  said  to  me  was  to  have 
the  reference-room  closed  for  the  present  on 
Sundays,  and  possibly  between  8  and  10  o'clock 


in  the  evening,  for  lack  of  use.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  some  of  the  librarians 
who  have  been  more  successful  in  making  their 
reference-room  used.  Our  reference  library 
has  between  2,000  and  3,000  volumes.  I  should 
like  to  know  why  it  has  failed  to  be  popular. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  I  have  addressed  inquiries 
to  librarians  throughout  the  country  on  this 
same  question  in  preparing  my  paper  on  rules. 
The  replies  that  I  received  were  about  the  same 
that  she  reports.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  en- 
tirely a  local  matter,  and  that  each  library 
should  conform  to  the  needs  of  its  community. 
In  large  places  on  holidays,  for  the  sake  of 
the  many  homeless  men  and  of  the  young  men 
living  in  boarding-houses,  the  reading-room 
should  be  open. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  In  Jersey  City  we  have  taken 
an  advanced  stand.  Our  library  was  opened 
July  6,  1891,  and  it  has  not  been  closed  since, 
excepting  for  one  day,  when  no  business  was 
done  and  our  interest  was  centred  in  the 
Columbian  celebration  (October  12).  We  open 
our  circulating  department,  reading-room,  and 
reference-room  every  day  in  the  year,  the  cir- 
culating department  from  2  to  6  P.M.,  and  reading- 
room  from  2  to  9.  Our  quarters  are  such  that 
the  reference  room  is  not  adequate,  and  we  are 
not  doing  the  work  there  which  we  should  like 
to  do.  Aside  from  that  the  opening  of  the 
library  in  all  its  branches  seems  to  have  been 
very  successful.  During  the  period  which  the 
la't  annual  report  covers  we  circulated  some- 
thing over  6,700  volumes  on  Sundays,  and  there 
were  about  the  same  number  of  people  who 
used  the  reading-room.  There  was  no  record 
kept  of  the  reference  room,  but  my  impression 
is  that  it  was  well  used.  We  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  make  any  change  in  our  methods. 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  Our  library  is  kept  open 
Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings  and  on  every 
holiday.  The  average  reading  does  not  d'ffer 
lai  gely  from  other  days.  I  believe  in  the  library 
being  open  on  holidays.  Oftentimes  there  are 
readers  there  who  do  not  come  ordinarily  on 
other  days.  It  is  a  day  on  which  they  are  g'ad 
to  look  up  subjects  they  are  interested  in. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  The  library  in  Worcester  was 
the  first  large  public  library  in  New  England  to 
open  on  Sunday.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  open  on  holidays  also.  In  the 
warmest  weather  attendance  is  comparatively 
small.  Even,  then,  however,  it  is  considerable 
in  the  reading-room  where  newspapers  are  pro- 
vided. 
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F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  In  St.  Louis,  where  Sun- 
day opening  has  been  tried  for  20  years,  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  at  all.  I  have  counted  in  a 
reading-room  at  one  time  on  Sunday  125  people 
or  more.  Many  of  the  faces  are  those  of  people 
who  ordinarily  do  not  come  week-days.  So  far 
as  holiday  opening  is  concerned  there  is  no 
question  about  that  either.  On  Washington's 
Birthday  we  have  issued  in  books  and  periodi- 
cals more  than  1,000,  and  I  suppose  the  library 
has  had  1,000  people  come  to  it.  On  other  holi- 
days, of  course,  there  are  not  so  many  peo- 
pie. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  —  Is  it  better  to  close  a 
reference-room  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  in 
the  evenings  when  it  has  been  used  as  little  as 
ours  has,  or  to  go  on  keeping  it  open,  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  more  used  ?  I  wish  to  report 
a  vote  of  the  American  Library  Association  on 
this  to  my  directors. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  When  did  Miss  Hewins  begin 
this  opening  ? 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  — Last  February. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  My  experience  is  that  the  use 
of  the  room  drops  off  very  much  in  summer. 
While  in  winter  we  have  100  to  125  in  our  read- 
ing-room, in  summer  we  run  down  to  20  or  30. 
I  think  if  she  would  try  it  through  another 
winter  she  would  find  a  much  larger  use. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  I  think  Miss  Hewins'  ex- 
periment has  not  been  tried  long  enough  to 
furnish  satisfactory  results.  When  a  library  is 
first  opened  on  Sunday  there  may  be  some  Iccal 
prejudices  which  would  affect  the  attendance 
upon  it.  It  might  be  unpopular  possibly  to 
some  extent  with  people  who  do  not  appreciate 
it.  Our  library  was  first  opened  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening  for  reading  and  ref- 
erence in  1886.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
first  year  was  only  100.  Since  then  the  average 
Sunday  attendance  has  multiplied  thrice  and 
the  public  would  not  now  consent  to  a  proposi- 
tion to  close  on  Sunday. 

Miss  M..  S.  CUTLER.  —  Will  some  one  who  has 

tried  it  and  believes  in  it  give  one  short,  crisp 

reason  for  opening  a  library  for  circulation  on 

Sunday?    No  one  answered. 

W:  H.  BRETT  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper  on 

REGULATIONS   FOR  READERS. 

(Seep.  230.) 

The  discussion  of  it  was  deferred. 
Recess  until  Thursday  morning. 


SIXTH  SESSION. 
(THURSDAY,  JULY  20.) 

Held  in  the  New  York  State  Building,  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  grounds,  by  invitation  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  Association. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:20  A.  M. 
by  Pres.  DEWEY. 

Sec.  HILL.  —  Moved  that  the  election  of  of- 
ficers be  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  special  business 
at  11:30.  Voted. 

G.  M.  JONES  read  extracts  from  his  paper  on 

ACCESSION   DEPARTMENT  (see  p.    234), 

which  were  taken  up  point  by  point  for  discus- 
sion. 

Selections  for  public  libraries. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  —  Is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  meeting  in  favor  of  buying  Chautauqua 
text  books  ? 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  buy  them. 

Treas.  CARR.  —  Buy  to  a  limited  extent,  just 
enough  to  say  that  you  have  them. 

J:  F.  DAVIES. — We  had  a  little  experience 
with  Chautauqua  text-books.  At  St.  Louis  we 
went  on  the  plan,  which  I  think  is  always  a  good 
one,  of  buying  one  set.  The  Chautauqua  stu- 
dents wanted  enough  to  supply  all.  I  noticed 
that  certain  persons  would  take  out  a  copy  and 
pass  it  on  to  their  friends,  and  so  it  was  kept  in 
one  clique.  We  got  one  duplicate  set  and  the 
demand  was  so  slight  that  I  concluded  they  did 
not  care  very  much  for  the  books. 

If  funds  are  limited  do  not  buy  expensive  works 
when  there  are  good  cheaper  ones. 

W.  S.  BISCOE.  —  I  understand  Mr.  Jones  to 
speak  of  small  libraries.  When  larger  libraries 
have  sufficient  funds,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  have  the  best  if  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  not 
wise  for  small  libraries  to  do  it  unless  special- 
izing in  that  particular  line. 

Should  we  buy  new  books  from  one  firm  ? 

G.  M.  JONES. — A  bookseller  said  tome  on 
the  way  out  that  he  thought  all  the  new  books 
should  be  bought  of  one  firm.  The  objection  to 
that  is  that  in  books  as  in  other  kinds  of  trade 
different  stores  keep  different  goods. 

ARTHUR  CUNNINGHAM.  —  I  have  found  it  bet- 
ter to  separate  foreign  from  American  orders. 
We  get  better  satisfaction  in  that  way.  If  you 
undertake  to  give  one  house  the  whole  order 
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there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  promptness  in 
delivery  of  foreign  publications. 

Miss  ESTHER  CRAWFORD. —What  does  Mr. 
Jones  consider  a  large  buyer? 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  should  consider  one  who 
buys  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year  a  large  buyer. 

Miss  ESTHER  CRAWFORD.  —  You  advise  that 
library  to  buy  from  different  sources  ? 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  That  must  depend  on  local 
conditions.  Ladies  say  that  different  dry-goods 
stores  carry  different  kinds  of  goods.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  book  trade.  I  believe  in  patron- 
izing the  local  dealer  where  possible.  For  its 
first  $io,oco  worth,  Salem  sent  out  for  bids,  and 
the  local  dealer  got  the  order.  He  filled  the 
first  order  and  continued  for  some  time  to  fill 
orders  at  a  large  discount.  After  a  while  he 
decided  that  he  could  not  afford  to  sell  at  that 
discount.  Since  then  I  have  been  buying  in 
Boston. 

Miss  ESTHER  CRAWFORD.  —  Would  you  advise 
buying  in  large  lots  at  lengthy  intervals,  or 
small  lots  at  closer" intervals? 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  believe  in  buying  frequently. 

Miss  E.  M.  COE.  —  Our  committee  and  I  have 
struck  on  a  plan  which  would  facilitate  getting 
a  list  of  books.  We  have  a  simple  slip  very 
much  like  that  given  out  by  the  Library  Bureau. 
The  librarian  in  charge  of  each  branch  has  lit- 
tle call-slips  on  which  any  title  is  written. 
Those  are  brought  to  me  once  a  month.  There 
are  three  members  of  the  book  committee.  I 
make  out  the  list,  and  if  any  one  of  the  commit- 
tee comes  in  I  catch  him  and  make  him  sign 
such  slips  as  he  is  willing  to  sign.  One  signa- 
ture is  sufficient.  It  does  not  have  to  go  before 
the  committee.  By  the  end  of  the  month  I  am 
ready  with  the  lists.  When  the  order  is  large 
we  send  to  the  publishers  direct.  If  it  does  not 
exceed  two  or  three  volumes  we  put  these  slips 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  send  an  order  for  12  or  15  books  to  the 
Scribners  and  receive  them  the  next  day. 

J.  N.  WING.  — When  I  first  went  to  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Library  they  bought  books 
everywhere  and  I  induced  Mr.  Peoples'  prede- 
cessor to  make  the  change.  The  librarian  was 
buying  from  one  person  and  another,  and  was 
not  getting  satisfaction.  The  library  then  ex- 
pended something  like  $10,000  a  year  in  books. 
We  arranged  with  publishers  to  give  us  one- 
third  off.  You  speak  of  delays.  These  come 
sometimes  in  making  up  the  order.  It  may  be 
that  we  do  not  have  all  the  books  in  stock,  and 
must  send  to  Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  Chicago 


for  them.  In  New  York  booksellers  supply 
Chicago  books  from  the  New  York  jobbing 
houses.  A  dealer  who  supplies  you  has  some- 
times to  wait  a  few  days  to  look  up  his  order. 
The  discount  to  the  trade  regularly  is  a  third  off, 
unless  they  buy  in  quantities,  when  they  get 
somewhat  better  terms.  I  every  day  put  in 
books  at  a  third  off  rather  than  keep  the  orders 
waiting.  When  a  bookseller  gives  you  a  third 
off  it  is  every  cent  he  can  possibly  allow  you, 
except  on  special  books.  You  had  better  give 
your  foreign  orders  to  some  one  house,  and 
your  American  orders  to  one  house.  In  making 
up  an  order  it  is  best  to  include  the  publisher's 
name  when  you  can. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  believe  in  buying  of  one 
firm  except  under  special  conditions. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  —  Any  bookseller  can  make  a 
better  rate  to  a  library  who  gives  him  all  its 
orders.  Western  houses  are  obliged  to  keep  a 
complete  stock  of  not  only  current  American 
fiction  but  scientific  books  as  well,  and  will  make 
a  very  much  better  rate  to  a  library  giving  them 
all  its  orders  than  they  will  to  a  library  that  they 
know  divides  orders.  We  are  obliged  to  order 
books  in  large  quantities,  100  or  200  copies  in 
some  cases,  or  of  a  book  like  Lew  Wallace's  we 
may  have  to  buy  1,000  copies.  If  the  book 
houses  were  doing  only  library  business  they 
could  not  afford  to  give  a  third  off.  We  get  a 
discount  of  40$  only  on  large  orders,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  house  is  able  to  do  busi- 
ness on  less  than  10$  margin.  I  think  the 
libraries  get  the  better  end  of  it  when  they  get 
a  third.. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  A  good  many  special  lines  of 
books  are  held  at  special  prices.  There  are 
publishers  who,  when  a  large  purchase  is  made, 
make  a  larger  discount.  The  result  is  that  the 
firm  carrying  that  sort  of  books  makes  the  libra- 
ry as  much  discount  as  the  bookseller  receives, 
perhaps  even  a  larger  discount.  I  believe  in 
the  general  principle  of  buying  of  one  firm,  but 
there  are  exceptions. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  —  There  are  scientific  books 
that,  of  course,  are  sold  at  much  smaller  dis- 
counts than  the  regular  publications.  There 
are  also  other  books  that  are  sold  at  a  better  re- 
duction than  the  ordinary  books  of  travel  or 
belles-lettres.  The  extra  discount  on  juvenile 
books  will  make  up  for  whatever  is  deducted 
on  scientific  publications,  so  that  the  house 
getting  all  the  orders  from  a  library  can  afford 
to  do  better  by  it  than  a  house  getting  only 
scientific  orders. 
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Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Few  librarians  have  been 
trained  enough  in  business  to  learn  to  cut  off 
trifles.  In  a  great  many  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments the  difference  of  a  hundredth  part  of 
a  mill  perhaps  on  each  article  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  success  or  failure.  In  buying 
books  the  man  who  wants  to  patronize  a  great 
many  different  firms  often  forgets  how  much  it 
costs  for  the  different  letters  written,  the  differ- 
ent accounts  kept,  the  separate  express  parcels 
received  opened,  recorded,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  these  make  costs  a  serious  total.  Many 
librarians  are  prone  to  forget  what  a  business 
man  would  recognize,  that  he  is  paying  out  a 
considerable  percentage  in  incidentals  and  in 
time  which  costs  money.  When  you  take  these 
things  into  consideration  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  wise  policy  is  to  pick  out  a  good  house  and 
give  all  our  orders  to  it  as  long  as  it  gives  us 
the  best  service  and  proper  prices.  If  we 
find  that  a  publisher  is  overcharging  when  he 
gets  a  good  chance,  change  at  once  and  try  an- 
other more  honest.  I  have  a  friend  who  lives 
in  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants  and  who 
sets  a  very  good  table.  I  asked  him  how  he 
managed  about  his  marketing.  He  said,  "  I  go 
into  a  market  and  say,  '  I  will  send  all  my 
orders  here  without  exception  as  long  as  you 
give  me  the  best  service.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
send  me  poor  supplies  I  shall  not  complain  or 
return  them,  but  shall  without  warning  change 
to  another  dealer.' "  That  is  the  way  to  deal 
with  book  firms.  As  custodians  of  public 
money  we  have  no  right  to  buy  of  a  local  deal- 
er at  a  higher  rate,  counting  express,  prompt- 
ness, etc.,  any  more  than  we  have  to  employ  a 
local  carpenter  to  build  our  furniture  instead  of 
buying  it  of  a  good  factory  that  has  facilities 
for  doing  such  work  in  the  most  economical 
way  and  can  give  us  a  much  better  article  for 
less  money.  This  patronage  of  local  interests 
often  accounts  for  the  miserable  binding  in 
country  libraries. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Cooke  to 
say  that  he  gives  one  third  off  on  everything, 
scientific  books  and  all,  if  he  has  large  orders  ? 

H,  H.  COOKE. — We  have  done  that  when 
they  were  of  considerable  size.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  scientific  books  and 
net  books.  Net  books  are  books  published  at 
small  discounts.  We  do  not  sell  those  at  a  third 
off  but  if  we  get  20  #  we  give  the  library  io#. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  you 
look  over  your  orders  to  those  firms  that  offer 
large  discounts  you  will  find  a  great  many  of 


them  not  filled.  They  quote  a  large  discount 
to  you  when  they  expect  to  furnish  books  that 
come  in  their  way,  but  make  no  special  effort 
to  go  outside  and  obtain  the  books  that  you 
want,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  you 
find  a  vast  accumulation  of  outstanding  orders 
with  no  prospect  of  getting  them.  Many  li- 
brarians are  drawn  into  this  by  being  offered  a 
lower  discount  than  reputable  houses  can  af- 
ford to  give,  when  the  bookseller  intends  per- 
haps to  supply  only  such  books  as  are  at  hand. 
We  have  found  it  a  safer  and  better  policy  to 
deal  with  some  reputable  house,  even  though  on 
paper  we  do  not  get  the  very  lowest  discount. 
In  sending  out  for  competitive  bids  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

F.  P.  HILL.  —  In  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Cole  has 
mentioned  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  librarian  to  see  that  those  orders  are  filled. 
If  the  attention  of  a  reputable  house  is  called 
to  the  fact  it  will  see  that  the  order  is  filled 
sooner  or  later.     The  librarian    must  simply 
look  after  the  bookseller. 

H:  J.  CARR.  —  If  we  confine  our  orders  to 
one  house  let  those  orders  go  in  with  steady 
frequency.  Let  your  bookbuying  continue 
right  along  steadily,  weekly,  bi-monthly,  or 
monthly  as  the  case  may  be,  and  your  dealer 
will  have  his  books  on  hand,  your  orders  will 
be  filled  promptly,  and  you  will  have  very  few 
shorts. 

Imported  books. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  — If  a  library  orders  a  foreign 
book  of  us  we  do  not  ask  if  they  want  to  import 
it.  We  import  it  ourselves  free  of  duty  for 
them, 

Encourage  the  retail  dealer, 

Pres.  DEWEY. — Would  you  buy  of  the  retail 
dealer  at  a  higher  price?  Is  it  the  business  of 
the  librarian  to  encourage  the  local  book- store 
by  paying  a  higher  price  if  a  jobber  will  fur- 
nish the  books  for  less? 

G.  M.  JONES.  — Any  man  who  supplies  books 
to  a  library  I  consider  a  retail  dealer. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  —  I  venture  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
Jones  will  buy  his  books  of  Clarke,  of  Boston,  at 
25  %,  it  will  be  cheaper  than  if  he  buys  from  the 
publishers  at  one-third  off. 

J.  N.  WING. — You  cannot  buy  Scribners' 
books  at  a  third  off  unless  you  give  us  the  whole 
business. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  — McClurg  will  not  give  a  dis- 
count on  a  portion  of  an  order. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  Five  or  six  years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  a  book-store  in  Boston,  we  were  troubled 
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by  the  fact  that  certain  publishers  would  sell  to 
libraries  as  cheap  as  they  would  supply  us. 

Subscription-books   often  better  bought  of  agents. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  There  is  not  a  subscription- 
book  in  the  United  States  that  you  cannot  buy 
direct  just  as  cheaply  and  just  as  quickly  as  of 
agents.  We  have  a  rule  in  our  departments  in 
Washington  that  an  agent  is  not  allowed  to 
come  into  the  building. 

A.  W.  WHELPLEY. —  When  Stanley's  book 
was  put  on  the  market  we  could  not  get  it  of 
the  bookseller,  so  I  got  it  from  the  special 
agent. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  — We  got  a  few  copies  of  Stan- 
ley the  first  day  it  was  published,  though  we 
could  not  fill  all  our  orders.  Our  old  customers 
got  it  at  a  slight  discount.  If  you  send  to  Chi- 
cago for  your  books  you  will  get  them  promptly. 

J.  N.  WING.  —  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  a 
book  that  I  cannot  supply  at  once. 

W:  T.  PEOPLES.  — When  I  want  Scribners' 
books  I  do  not  order  of  the  house  but  of  the 
agent  who  will  divide  the  commission  with  me. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  —  If  an  agent  divides  his  com- 
mission it  is  his  business.  He  may  get  40  %. 
That  40  %  means  his  salary.  If  he  wishes  to 
divide  his  commission  with  his  customers  he  is 
at  liberty  to  do  it.  We  would  not  sell  one  of 
our  subscription  publications  at  a  discount.  We 
wish  to  protect  the  agents  who  are  doing  busi- 
ness with  us. 

J:  F.  DAVIES.  —  We  find  it  a  great  advantage 
to  have  an  agent  come  to  us  and  let  us  examine 
the  book.  As  a  rule  the  average  librarian 
knows  very  little  about  the  art  of  buying  books, 
and  he  will  do  much  better  to  leave  all  that 
work  to  a  responsible  firm.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  buy  everything  under  city  council 
rules  and  have  to  distribute  our  orders.  I  do 
not  like  that  way  of  doing  business. 

Miss  THERESA  WEST.  —  I  think  that  one  ad- 
vantage of  buying  books  of  one  house  is  in  the 
fact  that  that  house  will  supply  you  with  books 
on  approval.  There  are  a  great  many  books 
that  you  would  buy  from  looking  over  reviews 
that  you  would  not  buy  if  you  looked  over  the 
books  themselves. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  I  found  an  astonishing  con- 
dition of  affairs  when  I  went  into  the  library  of 
the  Patent  Office.  We  were  paying  about  50 
cents  per  English  shilling  for  English  books 
coming  through  local  dealers.  I  got  this  re- 
duced from  50  cents  to  18  cents  per  English 
shilling.  Then  of  course  we  paid  our  agent  in 


London  and  in  Germany  about  10  %  or  some- 
times 5  %.  If  a  library  is  a  wholesale  buyer  it 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  like  any  other  wholesale 
buyer.  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  have  agents 
in  London,  Leipzig,  and  Paris  for  the  foreign 
books.  The  books  are  there  bought  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  cases,  cartage,  and  insurance  do 
not  exceed  5  %.  We  get  twice  as  many  books 
by  our  change.  Any  agent  in  New  York  will 
import  these  books  for  you  and  will  have  the 
duty  remitted  and  save  that  expense. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  —  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
bookseller  doing  anything  else.  We  never 
think  of  sending  a  book  from  our  tables  on 
which  we  have  paid  duties  unless  the  librarians 
say  that  they  are  particularly  anxious  for  that 
book.  We  retail  books  over  our  counter  at  35 
cents  a  shilling. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  I  found  in  regard  to  local 
dealers  that  I  could  not  do  anything.  I  do  not 
believe  all  librarians  save  all  the  duty  yet.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  librarians  have 
the  duty  remitted  on  foreiga  books. 

On  a  show  of  hands  it  was  found  that  only 
one  librarian  in  the  room  bought  foreign  books 
without  importing  duty  free. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  We  pay  the  duty  for  the  sake 
of  having  the  book  quicker. 

W:  T.  PEOPLES.  —  In  order  to  get  books 
promptly  we  have  a  standing  order  with  our 
agent,  who  understands  that  we  take  all  the 
books  of  a  certain  class,  and  he  sends  them  as 
soon  as  out  without  waiting  a  specific  order. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  The  Boston  Athenaeum  gives 
a  similar  order  to  its  London  agent. 

Pres.  DEWEY. — On  recommendation  of  va- 
rious librarians  I  tried  the  experiment  of  having 
agents  in  London,  Paris,  and  Leipzig  or  Berlin. 
My  experience  was,  without  a  single  exception, 
that  I  could  get  a  large  dealer  in  New  York  to 
do  it  for  less  than  I  could.  He  was  doing  the 
business  on  a  large  scale  and  I  had  to  do  it  on 
a  comparatively  small  scale.  Many  of  these 
foreign  buying  agents  do  not  carry  stock.  A 
large  dealer  will  sometimes  sell  for  the  same 
price  at  which  an  agent  will  buy  and  make  his 
commission.  I  believe  it  bad  policy  even  for  a 
large  library  to  have  agents  over  there.  We 
forget  that  there  is  the  consul  fee  to  pay,  and 
postage,  express,  insurance,  cartage,  boxing, 
freight,  etc.,  and  that  when  we  get  through 
with  the  whole  thing  the  greatly  reduced  rate 
at  which  we  bought  abroad  has  swelled  to  more 
than  the  price  for  which  a  responsible  agent  in 
New  York  would  undertake  to  lay  the  books 
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down.  Then  there  are  the  exasperating  delays 
and  red-tape  and  petty  expenses  of  the  custom- 
house. Also  the  injuries  in  transit,  while  the 
New  York  agent  is  responsible  for  putting  every 
book  down  in  the  library  in  proper  condition 
and  complete.  We  save  money  and  we  save 
time,  which  librarians  are  prone  to  forget  is 
money.  I  know  many  a  librarian  who  will 
waste  two  hours,  for  which  he  receives  two 
dollars  or  more,  in  doing  a  piece  of  work  for 
which  he  would  not  think  of  paying  50  cents 
in  cold  cash.  He  somehow  fancies  it  costs 
nothing  because  he  does  not  see  the  money 
pass. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  I  had  occasion  to  order  a 
considerable  quantity  of  German  books  once  and 
I  divided  the  order.  As  I  was  buying  for  both 
a  branch  library  and  a  main  library  the  order 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  for  two  copies.  I  sent 
one  part  of  the  order  to  Germany  and  the  other 
part  to  a  New  York  importer.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  results.  As  far  as  prompt- 
ness was  concerned  the  New  York  importer 
was  ahead.  There  was  hardly  any  choice  be- 
tween the  prices.  I  haven't  any  doubt  from  my 
experience  that,  excepting  in  large  orders,  the 
advantage  is  altogether  with  the  New  York  im- 
porter. 

G.  E.  STECHERT.  — The  New  York  importers 
very  often  have  books  at  hand  which  can  be 
delivered  without  sending  to  the  other  side. 

C.  W.  ANDREWS.  —  I  want  to  know  if  any- 
body here  has  had  any  experience  in  getting  ad- 
vance orders  of  English  scientific  books  supplied 
promptly,  and  if  so  how.  It  is  my  experience 
that  the  English  book  trade  ignore  advance 
orders  in  a  very  trying  way. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  We  used  to  order  through 
Stevens  in  London.  He  was  directed  to  send 
books  on  certain  subjects  at  once. 

Old  books. 

J:  F.  DAVIES.  —  I  wish  one  of  these  book- 
sellers would  tell  us  whether  it  pays  a  librarian 
to  hunt  vp  his  own  shorts  or  send  to  the  book- 
seller and  have  him  hunt  them  up.  Do  they 
charge  a  special  price  or  a  commission  ? 

J.  N.  WING.  —  Books  entirely  out  of  print  we 
advertise  for  and  charge  a  commission  above 
the  cost.  Some  librarians  in  large  cilies  hunt 
them  up  themselves. 

H.  H.  COOKE.  —  It  depends  a  great  deal  on 
how  much  the  librarian  has  to  do  and  how 
valuable  a  librarian  he  is.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  bookseller  can  pick  up  1,000  as  well  as  he 


can  two  or  three.  He  can  undoubtedly  do  it 
very  much  cheaper  than  the  librarian.  We 
place  the  price  on  out-of-print  books  by  what 
they  cost  us. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  booksellers  do  in  this  case.  A  library 
orders  a  certain  book  ;  the  bookseller  tries 
through  the  ordinary  sources  and  also  orders 
from  the  other  side  and  the  report  comes  back 
"  out  of  print."  Does  the  bookseller  in  that  case 
watch  the  second-hand  catalogs  to  see  when 
that  book  may  turn  up? 

J.  N.  WING.  —  I  do  not  think  they  do.  It 
would  not  pay. 

Private  sale  of  duplicates,  best  method. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense attending  a  private  sale. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  In  many  cases  it  would  be 
economy  to  sell  the  whole  lot  to  a  paper-mill. 
I  believe  in  a  clearing-house  for  duplicates. 
The  best  thing  is  to  box  up  the  whole  collection 
and  send  it  on,  and  have  an  expert  appraise 
them  at  a  fair  value.  You  have  heard  of  the 
New  York  plan.  The  shelving  is  almost  finished 
now.  The  big  room,  larger  than  this,  is  being 
filled  with  iron  shelving,  and  we  invite  every 
library  in  the  state  to  send  all  books  for  which 
it  has  no  use  to  the  State  Library.  One  of  our 
staff  appraises  each  book  as  it  comes  in.  Many 
of  them  of  course  will  be  utterly  useless.  The 
appraiser  puts  a  fair  value  on  the  books,  and 
then  the  library  can  draw  out  books  of  an  equal 
value  in  exchange.  The  libraries  have  to  pay 
only  transportation  of  books  both  ways. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  Do  librarians  come  to  Albany 
to  look  over  these  books  or  do  you  send  to 
them? 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  They  may  do  either.  We 
send  slips  on  which  is  indicated  the  edition,  bind- 
ing, and  condition  very  clearly.  We  also  say  to 
the  small  libraries,  "  If  you  will  send  us  your  list 
of  books  on  hand,  we  will  select  from  this 
entire  collection  books  to  the  amount  due  you 
which  we  think  will  best  supplement  your  pres- 
ent stock." 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  I  have  a  number  of  very 
valuable  duplicates  which  I  should  like  to  ex- 
change. Can  I  in  Minneapolis  take  advantage 
of  this  New  York  plan  ? 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —This  plan  is  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  If  Mr.  Peoples,  for  instance,  sends 
us  1,000  volumes  and  we  give  him  credit  for 
$900,  then  he  draws  out  of  the  entire  collection 
$900,  we  doing  the  work  for  nothing.  If  you, 
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out  of  our  state,  have  anything  in  your  library 
that  we  would  like  in  ours  we  would  exchange, 
but  if  you  wish  to  send  to  the  department  we 
should  charge  you  cost,  about  io#,  so  that  no 
New  York  taxpayer  could  complain  that  his 
money  was  spent  for  other  states. 

Gifts. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  know  one  library  that 
lost  a  gift  (which  came  to  our  library)  because 
the  other  library  would  not  shelve  it  separately. 
As  a  choice  of  having  it  under  certain  condi- 
tions or  not  having  it  at  all,  I  much  preferred  to 
give  it  separate  shelving,  specially  as  I  thought 
that  collection  in  an  alcove  with  a  heading  over 
it  might  lead  other  people  to  give  collections  of 
books. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  have  always  advocated 
that  we  be  willing  to  put  up  a  brass  plate  or 
anything  furnished  by  the  giver,  and  make  a 
separate  catalog,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  a  rare 
case  where  we  undertook  for  them  to  break  up 
the  classification  of  the  library. 

Collation: 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  think  it  better  to  collate  all 
purchases. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  I  collate  everything  except 
novels. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  collate  anything  except  valuable  books. 
You  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  collating  all 
your  books  for  the  sake  of  finding  one  in  1,000 
that  is  important,  or  one  in  100. 

F.  P.  HILL.  —  I  agree  with  Mr.  Crunden  most 
decidedly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lishers are  always  ready  to  replace  the  books 
that  have  wrong  paging,  even  if  it  is  discov- 
ered two  or  three  or  five  years  after  the  book 
is  bought. 

W:  C.  LANK.  —  Is  it  true  that  an  agent  will 
take  books  back  after  they  have  been  in  circu- 
lation and  been  accepted  ? 

VOICES.  — Yes,  sir. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  have  never  known  a  repu- 
table publisher  to  refuse  to  take  back  a  book 
that  bore  evidence  of  being  imperfect  when  it 
came  out  of  his  house. 

J.  N.  WING.  —  We  make  good  any  defect  in 
any  book  we  supply,  whether  we  publish  it  or 
not. 

On  a  show  of  hands  it  was  found  that  the 
Association  were  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  it  did  not  pay  to  collate  all  new 
books. 


Accession  book. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  Mr.  Winsor  is  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  accession  book.  He  has  a  shelf- 
list  and  also  keeps  a  daily  record  of  books  re- 
ceived. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  It  seems  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory at  Harvard.  There  are  no  items  that 
we  are  not  able  easily  to  get  hold  of,  except  one, 
and  that  is  if  a  large  number  of  books  are  given 
by  an  individual  we  cannot  tell  what  books  those 
were.  We  have  simply  a  record  of  how  many 
books  were  given  on  such  a  day  on  such  a  topic. 
The  only  accession  book  that  is  used  is  a  small 
book  in  which  the  number  of  volumes  and 
pamphlets  received  day  by  day  from  each  source 
is  noted,  simply  as  a  means  of  showing  at  the 
end  of  the  year  how  many  volumes  have  been 
added.  On  the  shelf-list  the  date  and  source 
are  entered,  not  the  price.  The  order-card 
which  has  been  used  in  ordering  the  book  is 
filled  out  and  used  with  ether  cards  as  an  official 
catalog.  That  card  shows  when  the  book  was 
received  and  refers  by  number  to  the  original 
order  and  by  date  to  the  invoice  on  which  it  was 
received,  so  that  the  price  can  be  looked  up  if  it 
is  necessary.  It  also  shows  any  correspondence 
that  there  has  been  in  regard  to  the  book.  It 
gives  a  more  complete  record  than  any  acces- 
sion book  can.  A  card  is  also  made  for  each  gift. 
Pres.  DEWEY.  — Is  it  not  a  fair  statement  to 
say  that  you  transfer  to  your  shelf-list  the  items 
that  the  rest  of  us  keep  in  our  accession  book  ? 
The  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  permanent  ac- 
cession book  is  the  best  place  to  keep  that  record. 
W:  C.  LANE.  —  I  think  we  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  this  way. 

ARTHUR  CUNNINGHAM.  —  We  have  our  acces- 
sion and  shelf  lists  on  cards.  I  have  found  the 
advantage  in  this,  that  you  do  not  have  to  dupli- 
cate the  title. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  All  the  invoices  at  Harvard 
College  are  kept  at  the  library. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  It  is  essential  to  keep  the  in- 
voice at  the  library. 

A.  N.  BROWN. — Some  libraries  are  not  al- 
lowed to  keep  the  invoice,  and  therefore  they 
have  to  keep  an  accession  book. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  If  a  library  is  to  be  robbed 
the  thief  can  remove  the  card  from  the  official 
shelf-list.  I  never  would  accept  an  inventory 
made  from  loose  cards.  An  inventory  should 
be  made  on  sheets  in  a  bound  book,  so  that  no 
entry  can  be  removed  without  showing  the  fact 
of  removal. 
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W:  C.  LANE.  —  The  Harvard  shelf-list  is  a 
bound  volume. 

ARTHUR  CUNNINGHAM.  —  I  concluded  that  the 
saving  in  combining  the  two  more  than  counter- 
balanced any  probable  loss.  That  is  to  say,  an 
occasional  misplacement  of  cards  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  cost  of  making  two  catalogs. 

Withdrawal  book, 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  When  was  this  introduced  ? 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  Mr.  Houghton  has  been  using 
it  for  a  number  of  years. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  All  persons  use  some  sort 
of  a  withdrawal  book.  How  many  keep  a  dis- 
tinct book  ?  —  6. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  — What  is  the  advantage  if  you 
keep  a  history  of  your  book  on  the  accession 
catalog  ?  What  good  do  you  get  from  it  ? 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  There  is  not  room  in  the  or- 
dinary accession  books  for  keeping  all  the  par- 
ticulars. At  the  end  of  the  year  we  can  count 
up  so  many  volumes  of  each  class  withdrawn. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  librarians  present  20 
kept  continuation  books. 

REPORT  OF   PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS   COMMITTEE. 

.  E.  C.  HOVEY.  —  In  a  very  delightful  call 
which  I  received  from  Senator  Manderson,  of 
Nebraska,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with 
him  on  this  subject.  I  will  simply  quote  what 
he  said  :  "  We  were  beaten,  but  we  will  try  it 
again  next  session."  That  is  the  only  report  I 
have  to  make. 

In  the  absence  of  J.  P.  DUNN,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  public  documents  committee,  his  report 
was  read  by  Recorder  Utley. 

"  Mr.  President,  as  chaiiman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  documents,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
port that  no  meeting  of  the  committee  has  been 
held  since  my  appointment,  and  no  committee 
action  has  been  taken.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  the  appointment  of  the  commit- 
tee was  announced  the  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  to  memorialize  Congress  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  policy  which  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  several  years.  I  have  not  felt  it 
proper  that  the  committee  should  act  contrary 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Association,  and 
I  could  not  conscientiously,  when  considering 
the  interests  of  the  library  I  represented,  take 
action  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Association.  Hence  I  have  not  called  the 
committee  together.  Individually,  and  in  con- 
junction with  a  large  number  of  representatives 
of  the  libraries  known  as  '  designated  deposi- 


tories of  government  documents,'  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill 
endorsed  by  the  Association  until  it  is  amended 
so  as  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  present  system 
of  distribution  of  documents  to  these  libraries. 

"  Inasmuch  as  I  shall  continue  to  pursue  the 
same  course  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  would 
respectfully  request  that  I  be  relieved  of  work 
on  this  committee,  and  that  some  person  who 
can  act  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  As- 
sociation be  appointed  in  my  place.  I  regret 
the  situation,  but  it  seems  clearly  best  that  it 
should  be  fully  understood,  and  that  we  agree 
to  disagree  forthwith.  There  is  no  room  for 
question,  in  my  mind,  that  this  subject  is  by 
far  the  most  important  one  before  the  librarians 
of  the  country,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  hope 
of  securing  any  unanimity  of  action,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  general  effect  of  the  work  here- 
tofore done  has  been  merely  to  lessen  the  influ- 
ence of  the  librarians  with  Congress  on  account 
of  the  conflict  of  opinions  expressed.  However,  I 
neither  desire  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  Associa- 
tion, nor  to  enter  into  any  further  argument  of 
the  question.  I  therefore  return  my  talent, 
wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  desist. 
"Very  respectfully, 

"  J.  P.  DUNN, 

"  CARRIE  W.  WHITNEY." 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  I  think  Mr.  Dunn  is  a  little 
out  of  the  way  in  that  report.  The  action  of 
Congiess  last  session  was  controlled  by  the  dis- 
position of  a  few  offices.  The  Senate  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the 
House  were  all  right,  but  there  were  a  few  men 
who  wanted  to  distribute  offices  and  they  did 
not  want  the  change.  We  need  not  feel  un- 
easy. I  think  what  has  been  done  by  the  Asso- 
ciation has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  Congress. 

Miss  M..  E.  AHERN. — Will  Col.  Flint  point 
out  some  of  the  results? 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  I  think  one  of  the  results  is 
that  the  measure  has  gone  almost  unanimously 
through  the  Senate  and  been  very  nearly  carried 
in  the  House.  It  was  only  delayed  there  till 
they  could  make  some  arrangements  to  divide 
the  offices. 

Miss  M..  E.  AHERN.  —  I  am  in  a  position  to 
know  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  members  of 
Congress  who  have  written  to  Mr.  Dunn  on 
this  subject,  and  they  all  think  that  the  librari- 
ans themselves  do  net  know  what  they  want, 
and  till  they  do  there  is  no  use  of  Congress  tak- 
ing action  on  the  matter. 
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G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Holman  and 
he  answered  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill  be- 
cause it  created  new  offices  and  therefore  new 
expense. 

E.  C.  HOVEY. — I  claim  that  no  association 
can  get  a  bill  through  Congress  when  the  com- 
mittee representing  that  association  does  not  go 
before  Congress  as  a  unit.  I  wish  that  Mr. 
Dunn  was  here  that  he  might  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  say  now.  I  believe  that  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington attending  to  the  duties  of  the  committee 
more  than  any  other  member.  I  say  here,  and 
I  say  it  freely,  as  I  have  said  it  to  Mr.  Dunn, 
that  if  Mr.  Dunn  had  consulted  with  his  associ- 
ates and  had  permitted  the  committee  to  go 
there  as  a  unit,  by  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
mittee if  he  could  not  agree  with  it,  in  my  opinion 
the  bill  would  now  be  a  law. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peoples  the  report  was  re- 
ceived and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dunn  was 
accepted. 

ENDOWMENT   FUND. 

E.  C.  HOVEY,  treasurer  of  the  endowment 
fund,  read  his  report,  which  was  accepted. 


Brought  forward    ....    $5,185.10 
By  amount  paid  accrued  interest  on 

mortgage  notes  .  46.22 

"        "          "     for  use  of  vault     .  10.00 

"         "       balance  in  bank     .     .     .          199.63 

$5.440.95 
E.  &  O.  E. 

CHICAGO,  July  19,  1893. 

E.  C.  HOVEY,   Treasurer. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

Assets. 

Mortgage  of  C.  Conelly,  et  al.    .  .  $1,300.00 

"           "  D.  Messinger,  et  al.  .  1,300.00 

"           "  Lottie  Sanden,  et  al.  .  1,000.00 

"           "  H.   Phyce,  et  al.     .  .  800.00 

Note  of  Publishing  Section    .     .  .  650.00 

Cash  on  deposit i99-°3 

$5,249.63 
No  liabilities. 

E.  C.  HOVEY, 
Treas.  Endowment  Fund  Trustees. 


E.  C.  ffovty,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Endow- 
ment Fund,  American  Library  Association. 


Pres.  DEWEY.  —  It  is  due  to  the  Association 
to  state  that  Mr.  Sexton,  the  member  of  the 
committee  from  New  York,  has  been  seriously 
j-.  ill  since  our  meeting  at  Fabyan's.     He  has  been 

too  ill  to  attend  any  of  our  meetings.    I  can  as- 
To  subscriptions  received  :  sure  you  that  ag  SOQn  as  Mf-  Sexton  fully  re_ 

Massachusetts $2,378.00  covers  from  his  illness  the  New  York  pledge  will 

Illinois i.ooo.oo  be  more  than  redeemed. 

New  York 3I7«5O  In  the  absence  of  the  finance  committee  Pres. 

Missouri 210.00  Dewey  appointed  A.  W.  Whelpley,  G.  W.  Cole, 

Ohio 185.00  and  Miss  M..  E.   Ahern  a  committee  to  audit 

Rhode  Island 100.00  the  financial  accounts. 

New  Jersey 100.00  E.  C.  Hovey  presented  to  the  members  present 

Michigan 100.00  C0pies  of  a  map  prepared  for  the  educational 

Pennsylvania 100.00  section  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit,  showing 

Kansas 25.00  the  progress  of  the  State  in  library  and  other 

New  Hampshire 10.00  educational  movements. 

Maryland 10.00 

District  of  Columbia 5.00  CONSTITUTION. 

To  cash   received    from   Treasurer  G.  M.  JONES.  —  Two  sections  remain  to  be 

Carr 447.47  disposed  of.     Section  8  establishes  the  fee  for 

"  interest  received 277.98  permanent  members.     You  will  remember  that 

"  cash  received  (life  memberships)  175.00  at  Lakewood  we  found  ourselves  in  financial 

difficulties,  and  the   question  was   how  to  get 

~  ?5>44o-95  out>  One  proposition  was  to  raise  the  annual 
membership  fee  to  $3  a  year.  Some  thought 
that  would  shut  out  certain  people  whom  we 

(mortgages) $4,400.00  should  like  to  have  in  the  Association.     A  com- 

««  amount  paid  Publishing  Section  650.00  mittee  was  appointed(0f  which  i  wasa  member, 

for  printing  .     .     .  135.10  and  we  resoived  on  certain  action  which  I  think 

Carried  forward    ....  $5,185.10  this    matter  as  printed  in   the  year-book  does 
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not  exactly  represent.  We  decided  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  membership  of  $2  there 
should  be  a  fellowship  of  $5  a  year,  and  that 
corresponding  with  the  life  membership  there 
should  be  a  life  fellowship  of  fioo.  We 
also  thought  that  institutions,  if  they  became 
members,  could  easily  pay  the  $5  a  year  the 
same  as  fellows.  Therefore,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4,  the  annual  fee  for  institutions  is  $5  a  year. 
As  I  remember,  the  intention  was  simply  to 
make  the  provision  of  section  8  one  for  perma- 
nent membership  of  institutions  and  not  of  in- 
dividuals. I  would  strike  out  in  section  8  "  mem- 
ber or"  and  "  which  may  be  transferred  to  any 
person  or  institution  duly  approved  by  the 
board,"  leaving  the  section  to  read  as  follows  : 
"  On  payment  of  $100  any  institution  may  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  permanent  membership 
which  shall  forever  entitle  the  holder's  accredit- 
ed delegate  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
membership  without  payment  of  annual  fees." 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  The  reason  for  putting  this 
in  the  present  form  is  that  any  one  who  chooses 
to  give  $100  may  have  the  right  to  name  any 
suitable  delegate  permanently. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  move  the  amendment. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  If  any  one  can  point  out 
anything  to  be  gained  by  the  change  I  should 
like  to  hear  it. 

E.  C.  HOVEY.  —  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
$100? 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  All  these  fees  go  to  the  en- 
dowment fund. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN,  — Would  not  a  person  give 
$100  just  as  well  for  the  life  of  the  institution, 
which  is  practically  permanent?  Very  few  in- 
stitutions die. 

W:  C.  LANE.  — The  library  may  be  already  a 
permanent  member. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN  took  the  chair. 

Chairman  CRUNDEN.  —  A  man  would  not  be 
very  much  interested  in  sending  a  delegate 
after  his  life  had  terminated,  and  I  should 
think  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to  give  $ico  to 
send  a  delegate  during  his  lifetime. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  He  may  give  the  $100  and 
let  the  librarian  nominate  the  delegate. 

E.  C.  HOVEY.  —  I  move  as  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Jones'  motion  that  article  8  be  stricken 
from  the  constitution. 

A.  N.  BROWN.  — I  think  the  section  as  it  now 
stands  entails  an  obligation  upon  the  Associa- 
tion, and  there  is  no  possibility  of  that  obliga- 
tion ever  being  relinquished.  If  you  accept 
$100  you  are  accepting  a  permanent  member- 


ship, and  if  it  should  in  any  way  lapse  for  a 
number  of  years  it  might  be  revived  at  any 
time  and  give  trouble. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  accept  Mr.  Hovey's  amend- 
ment. 

MEMBER.  —  Suppose  a  man  sends  in  $100  for 
this  permanent  membership.  It  is  an  unwise 
thing  to  relinquish  the  plan  without  trial  and 
before  it  is  fairly  adopted. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  If  the  Association  adopts 
the  constitution  with  this  article  in  it,  it  be- 
comes permanent  and  cannot  be  changed. 
You  cannot  change  the  constitution  to  take 
away  vested  rights  if  this  is  a  legal  corpora- 
tion. 

B:  PICKMAN  MANN.  — It  would  be  unwise  to 
make  permanent  members  of  individuals  or 
their  successors,  but  it  would  be  a  wise  thing 
to  have  permanent  membership  for  institutions. 
As  I  understand  it  Harvard  College  has  no 
right  now  to  send  a  delegate  without  paying 
the  fee,  but  if  a  person  should  give  $1000  to 
the  endowment  fund  Harvard  College  might 
send  ten  delegates.  I  object  to  Mr.  Jones  ac- 
cepting this  amendment  and  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  proposition  to  allow  institutions  to  have  a 
permanent  membership  at  a  cost  of  $100  and 
not  to  allow  members  to  have  one  that  can  be 
transferred. 

Chairman  CRUNDEN.  —  An  amendment  can 
be  accepted  by  the  mover  and  the  seconder. 
Therefore  Mr.  Hovey's  motion  now  stands  as 
the  original  motion  before  the  house. 

B:  PICKMAN  MANN.  —  I  move  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Hovey's  motion  the  section  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jones. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  second  Mr.  Mann's  motion. 
We  have  felt  the  need  of  libraries  sending  dele- 
gates. It  seems  to  me  an  unwise  thing  to  undo 
th!s  just  as  we  have  been  urging  libraries  to 
come  in  and  become  members  of  this  body. 
You  will  remember  the  vote  passed  at  Lake- 
wood  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  constitution 
which  did  not  conflict  with  the  old  constitution 
should  be  put  in  force  at  once.  As  this  item  does 
not  conflict  it  is  now  in  force.  The  item  is  in 
itself  trifling.  Were  it  out  I  should  not  ask 
for  its  insertion.  But  this  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  Lakewood.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Jones 
is  quite  at  fault.  I  have  the  original  notes, 
and  this  is  exactly  as  voted,  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  syllable.  It  seems  childish,  after  set- 
tling a  thing  carefully,  to  tear  it  to  pieces  with- 
out the  slightest  reason  not  considered  when  it 
was  adopted.  I  am  opposed  to  changes  unless 
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something  5s  to  be  gained.  If  in  doubt,  let  us 
let  things  remain  as  they  are. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  If  we  make  a  library  a  per- 
petual member  is  that  library  acquiring  a  vest- 
ed right  of  which  we  cannot  deprive  it  ?  Is  not 
that  a  very  important  consideration  ? 

Chairman  CRUNDEN.  —  The  institution  now 
pays  $5  a  year  for  its  delegate.  That  entitles 
it  to  representation  in  the  Association.  Accord- 
ing to  section  8,  the  institution  instead  of  pay- 
ing $5  a  year  for  all  time  to  come  would  pay 
fioo  once  for  all.  That  $100  invested  at  5  % 
would  bring  to  the  Association  $5  a  year.  If 
the  $100  is  paid  by  the  institution  at  once  it 
goes  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  en- 
dowment fund.  If  it  is  paid  by  the  institution 
year  by  year  it  goes  toward  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Association . 

E.  C.  HOVEY. — We  shall  never  add  to  the 
endowment  fund  by  article  8.  If  you  wish  to 
accomplish  what  I  understand  you  do,  and  that 
is  that  an  institution  may  become  a  member  of 
this  Association,  why  not  expunge  article  8  and 
in  article  7  put  in  the  two  words  after  the  word 
"  member,"  "  or  institution  "  ?  That  will  give 
to  every  institution  in  the  land  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  a  life  member  at  $25  or  a  life  fel- 
low at  $100. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  An  institution  cannot  be- 
come a  life  member  or  a  life  fellow. 

E.  C.  HOVEY. — lam  distinctly  opposed  to 
article  8  for  the  reason  that  I  think  we  are  sell- 
ing our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  We 
are  not  quite  so  much  in  need  of  $5  per  year  as 
to  give  to  an  institution,  or  to  a  man  or  woman 
either,  all  that  this  carries  with  it.  Do  not  let 
us  fill  up  our  constitution  with  a  lot  of  verbiage 
which  means  absolutely  nothing  and  will  meet 
with  no  results.  If  we  want  to  raise  money  we 
can,  if  we  will  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
At  the  dinner  held  last  year  at  Lakewood  there 
were  a  number  of  people  who  became  life 
members  or  life  fellows.  If  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  joined  and  became  life  fellows 
would  only  put  into  practice  what  they  are 
preaching  on  this  floor  the  treasury  of  the  en- 
dowment fund  would  be  larger  than  it  is  now. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  fail  to  see  where  we  are 
selling  our  birthright  by  accepting  an  institu- 
tion as  a  permanent  member.  On  the  contrary 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  dignify  the  A.  L. 
A.  very  much  if  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
the  Newberry  Library,  and  other  like  institu- 
tions were  permanent  members. 

E.  C.  HOVEY.  — When  this  Association  sells 


for  $100  any  permanent  privilege  it  is  making 
a  very  great  mistake,  and  I  say  again  we  are 
selling  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  Do  we  wish  to  give  any  insti- 
tution the  power  to  object  if  we  wish  to  change 
our  constitution,  and  to  say  that  they  have  a 
vestpd  right  which  prevents  it? 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  How  does  accepting  mem- 
bership of  that  sort  give  any  more  vested  right 
than  any  man  has  who  comes  in  and  pays  his 
$2?  We  have  full  power  to  make  and  alter  our 
constitution.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this 
question  of  vested  rights.  This  Body  is  essen- 
tially missionary  in  its  character  and  I  believe 
we  want  to  get  in  just  as  many  annual,  life,  or 
permanent  members  as  are  willing  to  come.  It 
is  a  mistake  not  to  take  permanent  members  if 
we  can  get  them.  We  are  in  the  infancy  of  the 
thing,  and  before  we  have  had  a  chance  to  try 
it  we  are  told  that  we  are  never  to  get  any 
such  memberships. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  This  vested  right  would 
only  apply  to  those  permanent  institutions. 
You  could  not  change  the  constitution  and  say 
that  the  permanent  members  should  be  deprived 
of  their  membership. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN. — The  only  question  to 
consider  is  whether  we  shall  ever  be  likely  to 
increase  our  dues.  These  institutions  that  had 
vested  right  in  1893  would  then  in  the  year  1903 
be  paying  only  part  of  the  fee. 

S:  S.  GREEN. — We  should  also  consider  the 
possibility  of  $100  not  producing  $5  a  year  25 
or  50  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Mann's  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
35  to  22. 

Mr.  Hovey's  motion  to  strike  out  the  whole 
of  section  8  was  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mann  it  was  voted  that 
anything  that  conflicted  with  the  action  just 
taken  should  be  stricken  from  the  constitution, 
the  sections  following  to  be  renumbered. 

Section  10,  Officers. 

S:  S.  GREEN. — At  Lakewood  there  was  a 
very  close  vote  on  this  section.  As  passed 
there  and  printed  in  the  year-book  it  provides 
for  the  election  by  the  Association  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  five — this  committee  to  choose 
all  the  officers.  The  alternative  proposition  is 
that  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  direct  vote 
of  this  body. 

E.  C.  HOVEY.  —  I  am  distinctly  in  favor  of 
this  Association  electing  its  officers  by  ballot. 
I  am  also  distinctly  in  favor  of  having  nomina- 
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tions  for  all  the  offices  made  openly.  Let  every 
one  who  wishes  nominate  a  man  for  president;  if 
we  have  one,  two,  or  50  I  don't  care.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  the  proper  way,  and  until  I 
have  received  some  better  reasons  than  those 
given  last  year  at  Lakewood  I  shall  with  all  my 
power  oppose  the  system  which  has  been  in  use 
in  this  Association  of  electing  the  executive 
committee  and  giving  over  to  them  the  duties 
which  really  belong  to  the  membership,  and 
which  I  certainly  consider  one  of  my  rights, 
voting  for  whom  I  please  for  president  and 
other  officers. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  I  very  much  hope  the  section 
will  remain  as  it  is  and  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  If  we  are  to  ballot  for  the  different 
officers  it  will  take  up  a  great  deal  of  our  time. 
We  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  without  that.  It 
is  a  great  deal  better  to  select  five  members 
in  whom  the  Association  has  confidence  and  let 
them  look  over  the  whole  field  and  see  who  are 
most  available  for  officers.  That  can  be  done 
very  much  more  easily  than  we  can  do  it  in 
open  meeting. 

ARTHUR  CUNNINGHAM.  —  It  is  altogether  un- 
democratic for  any  educational  body  to  be  self- 
perpetuating,  and  our  officers  should  be  elected 
in  open  meeting. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Last  year  I  was  on  the  fence 
on  this  question.  At  Fabyan's  the  year  before 
I  was  in  favor  of  electing  the  president  by  ge'n- 
eral  ballot  and  letting  the  other  officers  be 
elected  by  the  executive  committee.  But  when 
we  came  to  discuss  the  matter  at  Lakewood  I 
came  back  to  the  old  view  held  from  the  begin- 
ning in  1876.  The  constitution  provides  for  the 
election  by  ballot  of  the  executive  board  of  five, 
therefore  we  do  elect  directly  the  body  that  has 
control  of  the  work  of  the  Association.  That 
board  sits  down  and  goes  over  the  question  of 
where  we  are  going  to  meet,  etc.,  very  carefully, 
spending  hoars  in  discussion.  Meeting  at  a 
certain  place  often  determines  that  a  certain 
man  ought  to  preside  or  hold  some  other  office, 
and  so  on.  Those  who  have  been  on  the 
board  know  how  many  considerations  are  in- 
volved. Sometimes  a  good  man  will  do  the 
work  well  this  year,  but  cannot  next  year,  or  vice 
versa.  If  we  go  into  town  meeting  on  this 
thing  we  are  in  great  danger  of  electing  now 
and  then  the  wrong  men,  and  the  Association 
will  suffer  very  severely  for  a  matter  of  mere 
sentiment.  We  have  already  provided  for  elect- 
ing by  ballot  five  members  of  the  executive 
board,  four  councillors,  and  the  trustees  of  the 


endowment  fund.  If  you  add  a  half  dozen 
more  we  shall  spoil  a  whole  half  day  for  this 
whole  body  on  these  wearisome  and  profitless 
elections.  If  we  are  going  to  make  any  change 
we  might  better  stop  at  the  election  of  the  pres- 
ident by  popular  vote. 

WESTON  FLINT.  —  I  belong  to  a  great  many 
associations,  and  this  is  the  only  one  that  does 
not  elect  the  officers  by  popular  vote.  I  feel  a 
good  deal  as  Mr.  Hovey  does. 

E:  J.  NOLAN.  —  I  am  in  favor  of  the  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hovey  and  our  Washington 
friend.  The  advantages  of  the  other  course 
have  been  ably  presented,  but  personally  I 
would  rather  have  for  president  the  wrong 
man  selected  by  myself  than  the  right  man  se- 
lected by  some  one  else. 

A  motion  to  recommit  was  lost. 

E.  C.  HOVEY.  —  I  submit  the  following,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Soule  last  year,  to  stand  as 
sections  10  and  n,  as  substitutes  for  the  two 
sections  now  so  numbered  : 

"  Sec.  10.  Officers.  The  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  a  president,  three  vice  presidents, 
a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  to  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  and  to  hold  office 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  at  which 
their  successors  are  elected. 

"Sec.  II.  Executive  board.  These  officers,  to- 
gether with  the  president  for  the  preceding 
year,  shall  constitute  an  executive  board,  with 
power  to  act  for  the  Association  in  intervals 
between  meetings  on  all  matters  on  which  they 
reach  unanimous  agreement.  They  shall  elect 
from  members  of  the  Association  a  finance  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  members,  a  co-opera- 
tion committee  of  five  members,  and  such  other 
committees  or  officers  as  shall  be  required  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Association." 

Mr.  Hovey's  motion  was  carried. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  substituting  the  word  expense  for 
expenses  in  section  15.  Voted. 

ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS. 

For  the  office  of  president  there  were  placed 
in  nomination  J.  N.  Larned,  of  Buffalo  ;  James 
K.  Hosmer,  of  Minneapolis  ;  F:  H.  Hild,  of 
Chicago  ;  W:  C.  Lane,  of  Boston  ;  H:  M.  Uiley, 
of  Detroit ;  Horace  Kephart,  of  St.  Louis. 

H.  H.  COOK.  —  Mr.  Hild  has  said  very 
strongly  that  he  could  not  accept  the  presidency 
if  offered  him. 

Mr.  UTLEY  declined  to  have  his  name  among 
the  nominees,  as  did  also  Mr.  HOSMER. 
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The  result  of  the  ballot  for  president  as  sub- 
sequently announced  by  the  tellers  was  as 
follows  :  Total  vote  no.  J.  N.  Lamed,  of  Buf- 
falo, 77  votes;  W:  C.  Lane,  of  Boston,  24; 
Horace  Kephart,  of  St.  Louis,  6  ;  scattering,  3. 
J.  N.  Larned,  of  Buffalo,  was  declared  elected. 

E.  C.  HOVKY.  —  I  move  that  the  chairman  be 
instructed  to  deposit  one  ballot  for  Frank  P. 
Hill  for  secretary.  Carried. 

The  chair  announced  the  election  of  Mr.  Hill 
as  secretary, 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Hill 
secretary  of  the  Association,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
decidedly  bad  plan  to  elect  in  this  way  and  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  principles  Mr.  Hovey  so 
recently  advocated. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  hope  a  by-law  will  be  passed 
forbidding  any  election  by  ballot  to  be  dodged 
in  this  way.  This  seems  to  me  a  plain  slap  in 
the  face  at  the  very  thing  we  have  been  trying 
to  secure  by  our  amendment  just  passed,  that 
each  member  shall  have  full  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  preferences  by  a  private  ballot.  If  any 
strong  man  gets  up  here  and  nominates  any 
man  in  this  way,  who  will  have  courage  to  op- 
pose it  and  risk  the  interpretation  of  personal 
antagonism  ?  In  other  words,  it  puts  the  selec- 
tion of  officers  of  the  Association  not  in  the 
hands  of  five  men  chosen  by  written  ballots  as 
the  trusted  representatives  of  this  body,  and  who 
will  discuss  it  perhaps  for  five  or  six  hours,  but 
puts  it  into  the  hands  of  any  aggressive  or  po- 
litically inclined  man  who  gets  the  floor  first  and 
glibly  moves  that  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot 
for  his  individual  candidate. 

I  move  that  a  by-law  be  passed  that  no  vote 
required  to  be  taken  by  ballot  shall  be  cast  by 
one  person,  but  that  it  shall  be  by  genuine 
individual  ballots. 

E.  C.  HOVEY.  —  It  was  not  done  to  expedite 
business.  It  was  done  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
one  of  our  faithful  officers. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  We  are  all  agreed  on  Mr.  Hill 
and  luckily  we  can  therefore  talk  plainly 
without  misinterpretation  in  this  test  case. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  Association  who 
has  not  some  one  to  whom  he  would  like  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect.  Unless  we  stop  right 
here  this  hasty  tampering  with  our  well-tried, 
conservative,  and  successful  method  of  elec- 
tions we  may  plunge  the  A.  L.  A.  into  a  ward 
politics  era  which  will  be  well  nigh  fatal. 

Weston  FLINT  raised  the  point  that  Mr.  Dew- 
ey's  motion  was  out  of  order,  as  we  were  en- 
gaged in  a  special  order. 


The  chair  ruled  the  point  of  order  well  taken. 

For  treasurer  the  names  of  H:  J.  Carr,  of 
Scranton  ;  A.  W.  Whelpley,  of  Cincinnati ;  S.  H. 
Berry,  of  Brooklyn ;  T.  L.  Montgomery,  of 
Philadelphia;  G.  M.  Jones,  of  Salem,  and  G: 
W.  Cole,  of  Jersey  City,  were  proposed.  Mr. 
Carr  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  as  did  also  Mr. 
Whelpley,  and  Mr.  Jones. 

The  ballot  was  reported  by  the  tellers  as  fol- 
lows: G:  W.  Cole,  54  votes;  T.  L.  Montgomery, 
39  ;  S.  H.  Berry,  n.  Mr.  Cole  was  declared 
elected. 

For  vice-presidents  the  names  presented  were: 
F:  H.  Hild,  of  Chicago  ;  H:  M.  Utley,  of  De- 
troit ;  W:  T.  Peoples,  of  New  York  ;  A.  W. 
Whelpley,  of  Cincinnati  ;  J.  N.  Wing,  of  New 
York;  C:  A.  Nelson,  of  New  York;  W:  C.  Lane, 
of  Boston  ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders,  of  Pawtucket; 
and  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  of  Hartford. 

Mr.  Peoples  declined  to  be  a  candidate. 

An  informal  ballot  was  ordered  with  the  fol- 
lowing result:  F:  H.  Hild,  85;  H:  M.  Utley, 
47;  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  44;  H:  J.  Carr,  43;  W. 
C.  Lane,  38;  A.  W.  Whelpley,  24;  C:  A.  Nelson, 
n ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders,  7;  scattering,  5. 

F.  P.  HILL  moved  that  the  informal  ballot  be 
made  formal,  and  that  the  highest  three  names 
on  the  list  be  declared  elected. 

B:  PICKMAN  MANN.  —  I  object  to  that.  Not 
that  I  have  any  personal  feeling,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  little  unfair.  I  object  on  constitutional 
grounds.  You  cannot  make  an  informal  ballot 
formal. 

The  chair  sustained  the  point  of  order. 

A.  N.  BROWN  moved  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for 
the  first  three  names  on  the  list. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  I  move  as  an  amendment  that 
we  proceed  to  vote  by  ballot  for  three  vice-presi- 
dents from  the  first  six  on  the  list.  Voted. 

The  tellers  subsequently  announced  the  re- 
sult of  this  ballot  as  follows  :  F:  H.  Hild,  65  ; 
Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  39  ;  H:  M.  Utley,  37  ;  W: 
C.  Lane,  37. 

Mr.  Lane  withdrew  his  name,  and  Mr.  Hild, 
Miss  Hewins,  and  Mr.  Utley  were  declared 
elected. 

F.  P.  HILL.  —  I  move  the  election  of  Mr.  E. 
C.  Hovey  to  succeed  himself  as  trustee  of  the 
endowment  fund.  Voted. 

Pres.  DEWEY,  in  the  chair.  —  The  constitution 
provides  that  the  trustees  of  the  endowment 
fund  shall  be  elected  by  ballot.  The  vote  just 
taken  is  void. 

A  ballot  was  taken,  resulting  in  the  unani- 
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mous  election  of  E.  C.  Hovey,  who  received  74 
votes. 

C:  A.  CUTTER. — The  constitution  provides 
that  election  for  the  successors  of  those  who 
go  out  of  the  council  in  each  year  shall  be  by 
ballot  of  the  Association  at  the  annual  meeting 
from  eight  nominees  selected  by  the  council  by 
ballot.  The  council  have  met,  have  balloted, 
and  have  selected  the  eight  following  persons  : 
The  four  present  incumbents  of  the  office,  Miss 
M..  S.  Cutler,  Miss  Hannah  P.  James,  J.  N. 
Larned,  and  Justin  Winsor,  and  the  following 
additional  ones  :  F.  P.  Hill,  Miss  T.  L.  Kelso, 
Miss  Theresa  West,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders. 

F.  P.  HILL  and  Miss  T.  L.  KELSO  requested 
that  no  votes  be  cast  for  them. 

The  tellers  reported  as  the  result  of  the  ballot 
for  councillors  :  Miss  M..  S.  Cutler,  61  ;  Miss 
Hannah  P.  James,  55;  J.  N.  Larned,  49;  Justin 
Winsor,  45  ;  Miss  Theresa  West,  35  ;  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Sanders,  12.  The  first  four  were  declared 
elected. 

Pres.  DEWEY  introduced  Hon.  DONALD  Mc- 
NAUGHTON,  executive  officer  of  the  New  York 
State  World's  Columbian  Exposition  Commis- 
sion, who  welcomed  the  Association,  adding  : 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  1731  that  the  first  library 
was  established,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  most  excellent  thing  for  you  to  get 
the  exact  date,  which  I  think  was  in  Novem- 
ber, and  have  that  for  Library  Day  in  all  the 
libraries  of  our  land.  Celebrate  it  as  the  foun- 
dation, as  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  an 
institution  that  wields  public  opinion  and  sets 
the  people  of  the  whole  world  on  the  right 
lines." 

Pres.  DEWEY  moved  that  the  papers  omitted 
this  morning  because  the  time  had  been  spent 
in  balloting  be,  as  far  as  possible,  combined  with 
the  program  of  Friday  and  Saturday.  Voted. 

Pres.  DEWEY  again  introduced  the  new  by-law 
ruled  out  of  order  during  the  election,  and  it 
was  adopted  as  follows  :  "  No  action  required  to 
be  taken  by  ballot  shall  be  taken  except  by  in- 
dividual written  ballot." 
Recess  till  Friday  morning. 

SEVENTH   SESSION. 
(FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  21.) 

Held  in  the  Woman's  Building,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  by  invitation  of  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.M: 
by  Pres.  DEWEY. 


Miss  E.  M.  COE  read  an  abstract  of  her 
paper  on 

FICTION. 

(Seep.  250.) 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  suggestion  of  sending  out  a  list  of 
questionable  novels  for  use  of  librarians. 

Miss  E.  M.  COE.  —  Perhaps  there  is  some 
danger  in  that.  We  know  very  well  as  libra- 
rians that  when  a  novel  is  questionable  there  is 
a  certain  class  of  our  readers  that  is  immediately 
anxious  to  get  that  novel. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  move  that  the  printing 
of  this  be  referred  to  the  publishing  section 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  to 
print  a  list  for  private  circulation.  Voted. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS  read  an  abstract  of  her 
paper  on 

READING   OF   THE   YOUNG. 


Miss  E.  M.  COE.  —  Is  it  easier  for  a  librarian 
to  find  a  book  for  a  child  if  the  books  adapted 
to  his  intelligence  are  kept  by  themselves  ?  The 
grades  run  into  each  other.  With  me  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  out  from  my  books  on  any 
scientific  subject  those  useful  for  a  child,  be- 
cause there  may  be  children  in  the  grade  I 
should  have  in  my  mind  capable  of  reading  a 
higher-class  book.  While  some  mark  may  be 
put  on  the  back,  a  star  or  something  of  that 
kind,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  book  with  the  regu- 
lar class,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  better  , 
in  scientific  subjects  particularly,  not  to  print 
separate  children's  lists,  but  to  star  or  indicate 
in  some  way  the  books  recommended  for  the 
young. 

Miss  THERESA  WEST.  —  I  agree  with  Miss 
Coe  on  that  point. 

S:S.  GREEN.  —  I  am  surprised  that  so  few 
libraries  have  different  colored  cards  for  chil- 
dren. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  One  objection  to  this  is  that 
many  use  their  parents'  cards,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  telling  by  the  card  who  the  reader 
was. 

MEMBER.  —  In  my  library  we  do  not  separate 
children's  from  other  books,  because  we  often 
find  that  a  bright  boy  can  use  a  higher  book 
than  a  much  older  student. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  The  Library  School  on  one 
of  its  visits  found  a  library  classified  into  "  boy 
books"  and"  girl  books."  The  librarian  de- 
cided on  adding  a  book  whether  it  was  best  for 
boys  or  girls,  and  put  it  in  that  case.  No  girl 
was  allowed  a  book  from  the  "  boy  books,  "and 
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vice  versa.     There  are  some  very  queer  things 
to  be  found  in  libraries. 

W.  S.  BISCOE.  —  I  know  one  library  that  ob- 
jects to  marking  juvenile  books,  because  many 
such  books  are  adapted  to  much  older  people 
who  would  not  like  to  take  out  a  book  with  a 
juvenile  mark.  By  such  division  you  also  tend 
to  shut  out  many  children  from  taking  older 
books  which  are  adapted  to  them. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  In  arranging  a  library  or 
a  house  you  cannot  have  everything.  All  one 
can  do  is  to  judge  from  his  own  experience 
which  is  the  most  convenient.  I  see  the  point 
that  is  raised  about  denying  children  the  use  of 
older  books,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  is  prefer- 
able to  have  a  juvenile  classification.  When 
you  find  a  young  person  who  is  a  person  of  ma- 
ture taste,  you  can  give  him  a  book  from  other 
departments.  Sometimes  I  reverse  the  thing 
and  go  to  the  juvenile  collection  when  an  older 
person  applies. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  — We  very  soon  find  out 
if  a  boy  or  girl  reads  older  books  than  the  aver- 
age child,  and  then  we  are  always  ready  to 
recommend  something  more  advanced.  We 
have  put  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  Series  "  with 
our  children's  books,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  older  people  who  wish  a  simple  history  of 
some  country.  Then  we  go  to  our  children's 
department  and  get  it. 

Miss  L.  E.  STEARNS.  —  I  want  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  age  limit  of  some  libraries.  In 
Milwaukee  we  find  118  children  entering  the 
primary  school.  Eight  years  after  that  you  find 
but  1 8  of  that  class  graduating.  Of  course  the 
public  library  must  provide  for  the  100  at  all 
the  different  stages  of  the  eight  years,  and  if 
you  put  an  age  limit  of  12  or  15  years  you  are 
going  to  take  off  just  so  much  from  their  edu- 
cation. They  should  be  started  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  We  often  have  children  come 
to  our  library  who  can  scarcely  reach  over  the 
counter. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  It  is  largely  to  meet  that  want 
that  I  believe  in  having  a  colored  card.  I 
would  rather  that  a  person,  until  he  has  reached 
a  certain  age,  should  not  take  books  without 
supervision.  If  you  have  a  colored  card  the 
attendant  will  see  at  once  that  the  book  called 
for  is  for  a  quite  young  person,  and  will  look 
after  the  reading  particularly. 

A.  W.  TYLER.  —  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  a 
right  to  dishonor  a  card,  no  matter  by  whom 
presented,  unless  you  think  it  is  stolen.  To  any 
person  who  is  able  to  sign  his  or  her  name  we 


give  a  card,  and  we  find  it  works  well.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  Miss  Hewins  puts  the  "  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series  "  in  her  juvenile  depart- 
ment. I  did  not  do  that,  but  I  am  going  to  do 
it  next  time. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  understand  that  the  mark 
j  does  not  imply  that  the  books  bearing  it  are 
not  suitable  for  older  people,  but  that  they  are 
specially  adapted  to  the  young.  The  library 
list  is  an  intellectual  bill  of  fare.  If,  in  a  hotel 
menu,  beefsteak,  lamb,  milk,  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  list  of  food  suitable  for  children  were  so 
marked,  an  older  person  ordering  those  articles 
need  not  feel  that  he  is  getting  his  meals  from 
the  nursery. 

W.  S.  BISCOE.  —  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  feel- 
ing among  older  people  that  they  dislike  to  take 
books  marked  j  ? 

Miss  L.  E.  STEARNS.  —  It  depends  on  the  class 
of  people  wanting  juvenile  works.  Foreigners 
just  beginning  to  learn  English  want  something 
easy,  and  I  never  have  found  any  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  read  juveniles.  Often  people 
inquire  for  them.  We  had  a  case  last  winter  of 
a  civil  engineer  of  Milwaukee  who  took  juve- 
niles all  winter.  He  said  that  when  he  was 
young  he  did  not  have  them,  and  he  was  working 
up  the  side  of  his  education  that  had  been 
neglected. 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  — Why  is  not  the  best  solution 
of  the  matter  to  duplicate?  I  propose  at  Min- 
neapolis to  have  in  a  lower  corridor  of  the 
library  a  children's  department  where  the  chil- 
dren's books  shall  be  arranged  in  racks;  to  this 
children  will  have  free  access.  I  shall  collect 
my  juveniles  there.  If  it  is  doubtful  whether 
certain  books  belong  to  children  or  grown 
people  I  shall  duplicate  them.  I  should  put  the 
"Story  of  the  Nations"  among  the  juveniles 
and  up-stairs  too. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  There  are  many  people  who 
have  the  good  judgment  to  know  that  a  first- 
rate  boy's  story  is  good  reading  for  others  than 
boys.  In  Cleveland  we  have  found  it  a  practical 
convenience  to  have  a  juvenile  department. 
But  while  there  are  included  in  that  department 
only  those  books  which  we  know  by  the  name 
juvenile  we  continually  place  on  the  shelves 
and  on  the  show-tables  books  from  all  depart- 
ments of  the  library. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  — Do  you  give  out  on  the  col- 
ored cards  only  your  j  books.  If  so,  some 
child  might  desire  a  book  more  advanced  than 
the  juvenile.  Again,  to  what  age  do  you  limit 
the  issuing  of  a  colored  card  ?  The  child  might 
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advance  beyond  this  age  and  still  have  the  col- 
ored card.  Would  he  therefore  be  limited  to 
the  use  of  juvenile  books  ?  Why  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  one  class  of  persons  and 
another  as  to  the  kind  of  books  that  may  be 
drawn. 

Miss  C.  M.  HEWINS.  —  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  kind  of  books.  If  a  child  under  14  wishes 
an  older  book,  he  may  have  it  unless  it  is  mani- 
festly unfit  for  him  to  read. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  — We  do  not  permit  boys  and 
girls  to  draw  stories  more  than  once  a  week. 
If  a  boy  draws  a  story-book  and  returns  it  in  a 
couple  of  days  he  must  take  something  from 
some  other  department  of  the  library.  The 
wise  direction  of  a  competent  assistant  is  worth 
all  the  system  in  the  world. 

Miss  E.  M.  COE.  —  We  do  not  use  a  colored 
card,  but  we  do  put  on  the  cards  any  notes 
which  we  may  have  received  from  the  parent  or 
teacher  in  regard  to  the  child's  reading.  If  we 
get  a  request  from  a  parent  that  a  child  should 
not  read  many  novels,  we  put  that  on  the  card, 
and  then  every  assistant  knows  exactly  what  is 
to  be  done.  We  try  to  discourage  children  from 
taking  more  than  one  book  through  the  five 
days  of  school  session,  but  on  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day they  may  change  their  books.  They  may 
change  it  on  any  other  day  if  they  wish,  but  we 
discourage  that  as  much  as  possible. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  is  very  much  better  to  make  the  juvenile 
library  a  separate  library.  While  Miss  James 
was  at  Newton  she  did  not  have  a  separate 
juvenile  department.  She  believed  in  having 
the  juveniles  scattered  through  the  library,  but 
at  Wilkes-Barre  she  established  a  separate  ju- 
venile section.  It  is  a  great  saving  in  serving 
children,  because  they  ask  mainly  for  the  books 
in  j.  The  assistants  will  not  be  compelled  to 
run  all  over  the  library  to  pick  out  the  books. 
If  you  have  a!i  the  juveniles  together  they  will 
more  easily  find  something  to  suit  the  reader. 

Miss  E.  M.  COE.  —  Every  librarian  certainly 
sees  the  necessity  for  marking  books.  Do  not 
call  them  juveniles;  in  every  department  mark 
the  books  that  are  recommended  to  the  young, 
and  if  you  have  a  large  collection  make  them 
into  a  separate  department  for  children,  but 
you  must  duplicate  largely  the  other  depart- 
ment. I  must  have  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations" 
marked  with  a  star,  but  I  cannot  take  them 
from  their  proper  place  on  the  shelves.  In  this 
way  you  will  help  the  public  more  than  in  any 
other  way.  My  mark  is  a  red  star  on  the  back 


of  the  book,  on  the  card,  and  in  the  catalog. 
Then  we  have  all  along  in  front  of  our  delivery 
counter  shelf  after  shelf  of  books  recommended 
to  the  young  and  bulletins  of  the  same  all  over 
the  library.  We  keep  those  shelves  full  of  the 
most  entertaining  books  we  can  find  on  every 
subject,  and  we  put  very  good  stories  there. 

F.  P.  HILL.  — Many  of  us  use  a  star  to  indi- 
cate a  reference  book  and  cannot  use  a  red  star 
in  a  printed  catalog.  What  objection  is  there 
to  using  the  letter  j  to  indicate  the  books  rec- 
ommended for  the  young  ? 

Miss  E.  M.  COE.  —  I  do  not  object  to  the  use 
of  the  j.  Use  any  character,  but  I  like  the 
phrase  "Books  recommended  to  the  young" 
rather  than  "  Juvenile  books." 

Miss  L.  E.  STEARNS.  —  We  have  in  Milwaukee 
a  large  foreign  population,  and  it  would  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  education  if  they 
were  limited  to  one  book  a  week.  If  you  were 
to  see  some  of  the  readers  there  you  would 
understand  why  we  are  willing  they  should 
read  stories.  Most  of  the  words  these  children 
use  are  of  one  syllable.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  words  that  the  children  are  required  to  read 
in  school  :  "  Men  of  all  ages  and  characters, 
dressed  in  the  motley  and  peculiar  garb  of  the 
institution,  and  displaying  the  wild  and  demo- 
niac appearance  commonly  attributed  to  prison 
wretches,  were  seen  huddled  together  in  the 
corridor."  That  is  a  literal  quotation  from  the 
beginning  of  a  story  in  a  school  reader. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  How  many  persons  in  the 
room  having  kept  their  juvenile  books  together 
prefer  that  arrangement  ? — 12. 

How  many  persons  having  dispersed  their 
juvenile  books  in  the  rest  of  the  library  prefer 
that  arrangement?  —  24. 

Miss  E.  M.  COE.  — As  Mr.  Montgomery  just 
said  to  me,  this  does  not  mean  anything,  be- 
cause it  is  largely  a  matter  of  convenience.  If 
you  have  many  books  you  can  disperse  them. 
If  you  have  not  many  you  must  collect  them. 
In  my  library  I  collect  the  juvenile  stories,  but 
not  the  children's  books  of  any  other  class. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  There  is  one  objection  to  hav- 
ing the  juvenile  library  kept  by  itself.  It  is 
discounting  the  intelligence  of  the  younger 
readers  of  the  library.  The  intelligence  of 
children  of  different  ages  varies  ;  some  are 
more  precocious  than  others.  For  this  reason 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  juvenile  books 
with  the  others  and  to  keep  the  printed  lists  of 
the  books  together,  because  that  throws  the 
child  in  connection  with  the  titles  of  other 
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books,  which  he  is  likely  to  draw.  On  the 
whole  it  is  better  not  to  print  separate  lists  nor 
to  separate  books  in  the  library. 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  If  a  little  fellow  wants  a 
book  which  ordinarily  interests  only  grown 
people  there  is  no  bar  at  all  in  my  library  to  his 
getting  it. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  would  keep  j  books  by 
themselves,  including  juvenile  books  in  all 
classes.  I  plan  some  day  to  print  a  list  of  books 
for  the  young,  and  certainly  shall  include  many 
books  written  for  the  older  people. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Some  of  us  know  that  40 
years  before  the  organization  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  1876  there  was  in  this 
country  a  kind  of  Moses  who  has  been  leading 
the  library  and  educational  children  of  Israel 
all  through  his  life.  Sixty  years  ago  they  had 
at  Linonia  in  Yale  a  librarian  whom  I  see  in 
the  room  to-day.  In  1838  in  New  England  he 
was  framing  new  library  laws  and  sowing  seed, 
was  planting  acorns  from  which  the  oaks  we 
see  to-day  have  grown.  If  we  should  look 
over  the  whole  world  for  a  man  whom  it  would 
be  pre-eminently  fitting  to  have  as  the  American 
Library  Association's  honorary  member  we 
would  doubtless  select  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  first  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  —  the  life-long  and  effi- 
cient friend  of  libraries  and  librarians.  The 
executive  committee  have  nominated  Dr.  Bar- 
nard as  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association. 
In  accordance  with  constitutional  provision  those 
in  favor  of  his  election  will  manifest  it  by  a 
rising  vote. 

The  vote  being  unanimous,  the  president  es- 
corted Dr.  Barnard  to  the  platform. 

Dr.  HENRY  BARNARD.  —  Mr.  President,  you 
have  actually  taken  away  my  breath.  It  does 
not  seem  that  I  have  words  at  this  moment  to 
express  what  I  feel. 

The  first  book  I  ever  owned  by  purchase  was 
a  gift  to  the  library  of  the  academy  of  which  I 
was  a  student.  That  was  in  1824.  I  felt  that 
every  man  owes  something  to  the  institution  or 
profession  by  which  he  has  profited.  In  1828 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  Lino- 
nian  Society  of  Yale.  I  was  not  born  into  a 
family  in  which  books  lay  about,  as  they  do 
now,  and  when  I  found  myself  a  member  of 
that  college  I  went  early  to  the  library,  but  I 
was  permitted  to  stand  at  the  bar  and  only  look 
in.  As  a  member  of  the  Linonian  Society  the 
farther  privilege  was  given  me  of  going  up  to 


the  railing  and  looking  around  on  the  books 
and  selecting  from  a  catalog  such  books  as  I 
might  wish  to  read.  I  offered  my  services  as 
an  assistant  librarian  if  I  could  have  the  privi- 
lege of  going  behind  the  railing.  There  was 
unfortunately  another  candidate,  and  I  soon 
learned  that  the  small  pittance  that  was  allowed 
for  the  service  was  with  him  an  inducement  to 
to  hold  the  office.  I  was  about  to  retire  from 
the  candidacy  when  a  friend  suggested  that  I 
should  take  the  position  for  the  sake  of  the 
work.  Upon  this  suggestion  I  acted.  I  said 
to  the  other  candidate,  "  If  you  will  take  the 
money  and  let  me  do  the  work  I  will  become 
assistant  librarian."  On  the  strength  of  that 
arrangement  in  1828  for  the  first  time  I  had  a 
key  and  free  access  to  a  library. 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  since  I  came  here 
of  the  immense  benefit  of  libraries  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  in  my  humble  judgment  the  first  and 
most  interested  practically  in  the  management 
of  the  library  and  the  one  most  profited  by  it 
is  the  librarian.  If  he  does  not  come  away 
from  his  work  more  familiar  with  the  grand 
literatures  of  the  ages  it  seems  to  me  that  his 
work  has  not  been  fully  done. 

I  served  the  first  year  as  assistant  for  noth- 
ing. I  served  the  second  year  at  full  pay  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  results  of  that 
as  a  contribution,  some  250  books,  to  the  li- 
brary. While  I  would  not  for  a  moment  think 
that  everybody  should  be  so  foolish  either  as  to 
serve  for  nothing  or  give  away  his  books,  to 
me  under  the  conditions  there  was  a  great 
pleasure  in  doing  so.  Some  50  years  afterward 
I  was  in  an  old  book-store,  and  as  I  looked 
around  the  shelves  I  thought  I  saw  a  book  that 
once  was  in  my  possession.  I  found  that  it  had 
a  label,  "  Linonian  Library.  Presented  by 
Henry  Barnard."  The  dealer  said  he  had 
bought  it  from  the  library.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  when  any  one  gives  a  book  to  a  library, 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason,  it  ought 
not  to  be  treated  so.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  load  up  your  shelves  with  old  and  use- 
less books,  but  it  does  not  take  much  room  to 
keep  such  books  as  are  given  to  the  library, 
and  they  ought  not  to  go  out  of  that  library 
without  equivalent  in  exchange. 

I  became  active  in  education  in  the  year  1837. 
In  the  first  year  I  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut  and  had  the  laws  passed 
creating  the  first  common-school  library  in  the 
state.  Under  that  law  —  it  was  a  very  poor  law 
you  would  think  now  —  the  districts  were  author- 
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ized  to  establish  libraries,  and  a  small  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  purpose,  on  condition 
that  a  like  sum  should  be  raised  from  other 
sources.  I  wanted  to  secure  good  school- 
houses, and  I  would  say  to  the  district,  "If  you 
will  erect  a  school-house  I  will  give  you  a  dis- 
trict library,"  and  in  that  way  the  first  14  school 
libraries  started  in  Connecticut  were  established 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the 
school-houses. 

In  the  year  1845  we  put  for  the  first  time  into 
the  legislation  of  Rhode  Island  the  authority  to 
establish  libraries  in  towns  and  in  districts,  and 
before  I  left  that  state  there  was  a  library  of  at 
least  500  volumes  in  every  town.  I  think  we  can 
do  still  more,  and  that  is  by  getting  men  of  wealth 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  town  where  they 
were  born  by  establishing  a  library.  I  was 
called  upon  one  day  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education  who  had  a  communi- 
cation from  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the 
state  asking  them  to  recommend  to  the  legis- 
lature the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Thom- 
as Robbins,  and  make  it  a  state  library.  I  was 
asked  what  I  knew  about  it  and  what  I  thought 
of  the  proposition.  I  recommended  them  by 
all  means  to  buy  it;  they  would  get  more  books 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  New  England  in  that 
library  than  they  would  get  in  any  other  two 
libraries  in  New  England.  I  said  to  them, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  if 
you  do  not  secure  that  library  at  this  session 
you  never  will  have  another  chance."  They 
laughed  at  the  idea.  The  legislature  adjourned, 
and  in  24  hours  I  was  on  my  way  over  to  see 
Dr.  Robbins.  I  found  that  possibly  he  might 
part  with  his  library.  He  was  then  very  far 
advanced  in  years.  He  felt  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  retire  from  the  pulpit.  I  then  made 
this  proposition  to  him  :  "  Will  you  come  to 
Connecticut  and  bring  with  you  your  library 
and  act  as  the  librarian  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety if  they  will  give  to  you  a  salary  equal  to 
what  you  are  now  receiving  as  clergyman?" 
The  next  morning  he  told  me  he  would.  It 
ended  in  his  going  to  Hartford,  and  in  less  than 
24  hours  I  found  among  my  friends  in  Hartford 
a  willingness  to  raise  not  only  the  sum  which 
he  was  then  receiving  as  clergyman  for  five 
years  but  $  100  more.  I  give  this  incident  to  let 
librarians  know  that  by  acting  promptly  they 
can  sometimes  secure  large  contributions.  Fre- 
quently rich  men  who  give  their  money  in  very 
good  ways  will  assign  some  of  it  to  the  libraries, 
if  their  attention  is  only  called  to  the  subject. 


E.  C.  RICHARDSON  read  an  abstract  of  his 
paper  on 

REFERENCE-BOOKS. 

(Seep.  254.) 

W:  T.  PEOPLES.  —  In  our  reference  depart- 
ment, used  in  the  building,  we  put  what  people 
are  most  accustomed  to  use,  cyclopaedias,  dic- 
tionaries, and  other  books  for  which  we  do  not 
want  to  give  them  the  trouble  of  asking.  In 
the  places  where  those  books  belong  on  the 
regular  shelves  we  have  boards  marked  to  show 
where  these  books  are.  On  the  catalog  card  we 
paste  a  label  so  that  the  people  can  see  that  that 
book  is  in  the  reference-room  and  not  in  its  reg- 
ular order  on  the  shelves. 

A.  W.  TYLER.  —  In  my  printed  catalog  one 
star  meant  "  to  be  circulated  only  by  permission 
of  the  librarian,"  two  stars  "to  be  found  only 
in  the  reference-room,"  and  three  stars  "  to  be 
consulted  only  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of 
the  library  before  5:30."  If  books  were  not  in 
the  reference-room  they  were  in  their  proper 
places  on  the  shelves.  This  presupposes  a  special 
reference-room,  with  sliding  shelves  for  large 
books  and  covered  with  canton  flannel  for  hand- 
some books.  The  three-star  books  are  always 
kept  under  lock  and  key. 

Miss  E.  M.  CHANDLER.  —  In  the  Buffalo 
Library  the  books  kept  in  the  reference-room, 
about  1,000  volumes,  are  classified  with  the  rest 
of  the  library  and  are  represented  on  the  shelves 
by  wooden  dummies.  Books  withdrawn  for 
any  other  purpose  are  represented  by  paste- 
board dummies  containing  in  the  front  corner  a 
square  of  silicate  slate  on  which  we  write  an  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
withdrawn  and  a  statement  where  they  may  be 
found.  Dummies  with  a  black  front  show  that 
a  book  has  been  drawn  by  special  permission  for 
an  indefinite  period  and  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  for  it.  Dummies  with  red  front  show 
that  the  book  is  on  the  children's  shelves  at  the 
desk  in  a  collection  changed  from  time  to  time 
for  the  children  to  rummage  among  and  make 
selections.  Books  selected  by  a  lecturer  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  and  placed  for  reference  at 
the  desk  are  also  represented  by  these  dummies 
with  an  explanation. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  — How  many  have  tried  dum- 
mies and  have  given  them  up  ?  —  2.  How  many 
have  used  them  and  liked  them  ?  —  15. 

W.  S.  BISCOE.  —  If  you  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  books,  dummies  are  objectionable.  If 
you  have  but  a  few,  dummies  will  do  well 
enough. 
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Miss  E.  M.  COE.  —  I  have  to  use  in  the  ref- 
erence-room a  great  many  books  from  the 
circulating  department.  I  withdraw  the  card 
and  put  the  R  upon  it,  which  shows  that  it  is 
being  used  for  the  reference  library,  and  keep 
that  in  a  separate  place.  That  is  looked  for 
first  in  the  reference  department. 

S:  S.  GREEN. — What  is  Mr.  Biscoe's  objec- 
tion to  pasteboard  dummies  ? 

W.  S.  BISCOE. — We  object  to  their  coming 
together.  They  are  very  liable  to  get  disar- 
ranged so  that  you  cannot  find  a  particular 
book  without  taking  all  the  books  down  and 
looking  them  over. 

A.  W.  TYLER.  —  No  objection  has  been  men- 
tioned to  the  letter  R.  Many  libraries  use  it. 
It  is  easy  to  teach  the  readers  that  a  single  star 
means  "  Ask  at  the  desk."  Then  they  find  out 
what  one,  two,  or  three  stars  mean. 

B:  PICKMAN  MANN. — When  there  are  many 
dummies  together  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
put  the  label  at  different  heights  on  the  back  of 
the  dummy  and  arrange  20  tiers  of  numbers. 
By  having  the  book  number  and  perhaps  hav- 
ing five  colors  you  could  have  100  distinct  book 
labels,  and  then  it  would  not  be  possible  to  mis- 
place a  dummy. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  It  is  very  vexatious  to  go  to 
a  library  for  a  book  and  not  find  it  on  the  shelves. 
There  ought  to  be  something  on  the  shelf  to 
show  that  the  book  has  been  withdrawn  or  has 
been  put  in  another  room.  Is  there  a  better 
way  than  using  dummies  ?  I  use  wooden  dum- 
mies. 

Miss  E.  M.  CHANDLER.  —  The  objection  as  to 
the  disarrangement  of  the  dummies  is  quite  un- 
founded. If  one  book  is  taken  from  the  shelf 
one  dummy  will  replace  it,  if  the  whole  shelf 
is  removed  one  dummy  with  an  explanation  on 
it  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

S.  H.  BERRY.  — You  can  have  your  dummies 
of  different  heights  in  front.  If  you  wish  to  use 
only  one  you  can  use  the  tallest  one,  and  so  on, 
having  perhaps  a  series  of  eight  different  heights 
as  we  do  in  cards.  In  that  way  they  would  not 
become  confused. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Is  there  anybody  in  the  room 
who  puts  a  dummy  on  the  shelf  for  a  book  when 
it  is  in  circulation,  i.e.,  who  uses  the  British 
Museum  system  ?  None. 

W.  S.  BISCOE. — The  system  of  keeping  the 
dummies  in  order  by  different  heights  is  not 
adapted  to  our  wants.  In  drawing  off  the  books 
and  bringing  them  back  the  heights  would  vary 
so  that  you  could  not  tell  what  the  order  is  at 


all.  You  would  be  continually  bothered  with 
the  heights  of  those  labels  on  the  back. 

Miss  THERESA  WEST. — The  Buffalo  system 
does  away  with  that.  You  can  change  your 
record  on  the  dummy  at  any  time.  You  can 
use  it  for  one  book  or  for  100  books. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  —  Do  any  circulating 
libraries  use  dummies  ?  Mr.  Peoples  and  Mr. 
Green  responded  in  the  affirmative. 

W:  F.  POOLE.  —  We  use  wood  dummies 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  change  the 
label  when  we  change  the  book.  We  like  the 
system. 

Dr.  W:  F.  POOLE,  vice-president  and  ex-presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

WESTON  FLINT  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper 
on  the 

GROWTH  OF  LIBRARIES. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN  read  extracts  from  his  paper 
on 

EXECUTIVE     DEPARTMENT  :     GENERAL    SUPERVIS- 
ION,  INCLUDING  BUILDINGS,   FINANCES,   ETC. 

(Seep.  232.) 

Where  should  the  management  be  ?     Who  should 
keep  the  books  ? 

W:  F.  POOLK.  —  I  would  not  have  librarians 
in  charge  of  the  money  matters.  It  is  a  great 
trouble.  The  trustees  should  have  something 
to  do,  and  that  is  the  thing  for  them.  The 
librarian  should  approve  the  bills  and  the  trus- 
tees should  pay  them.  Fortunately,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  funds  of  the  Newberry 
Library  and  did  not  at  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  the  Cincinnati  Library,  or  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.  I  have  never  seen  a  librarian  yet 
who  was  a  good  financier.  He  should  select 
and  buy  the  books  and  attend  to  the  general 
business. 

F:  M.  CRUNDHN.  —  I  did  not  say  that  I  thought 
it  best  to  have  the  librarian  handle  the  cash. 
I  favor  a  small  contingent  fund  out  of  which  he 
can  pay  petty  bills. 

Pres.  DEWEY. — Many  librarians  seem  ashamed 

to  attend  to  trifles.     Some  criticise  as  petty  a 

rule  that  printed  note-heads  shall  not  be  used 

for  mere  scrap-paper. 

Should  a  librarian  be  secretary  of  the  board? 

S:  S.  GREEN. — When  I  became  librarian  at 
Worcester  I  made  it  a  stipulation  that  I  should 
be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  board.  Of 
course  if  the  board  should  at  any  time  wish  to 
hold  a  private  meeting  it  could  do  it.  My 
reason  was  that  I  believe  that  the  librarian  and 
board  of  trustees  should  understand  each  other 
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perfectly.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  better 
not  to  be  secretary,  however.  If  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  is  president,  another 
secretary,  and  another  treasurer  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  interest  obtained  from  at  least 
three  members.  If  a  librarian  can  be  present 
at  every  meeting  it  is  just  as  well  that  one  of 
the  trustees  should  take  the  labor  of  being  sec- 
retary. 

W:  T.  PEOPLES.  —  Our  rule  is  that  the  librari- 
an should  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the 
board  and  at  all  committee  meetings.  I  do  not 
act  as  secretary.  We  have  a  secretary  who  is 
an  elective  officer.  I  am  required  to  be  present 
at  all  meetings,  and  am  thus  enabled  to  know 
just  exactly  what  is  going  on. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  Does  the  secretary  of  Mr. 
Green's  board  write  out  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  at  the  library  and  have  the  record- 
books  kept  there,  or  does  he  take  them  to  his 
office? 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  The  secretary  generally 
writes  out  his  minutes  after  the  meeting  before 
withdrawing.  When  a  book  is  filled  up  it  is 
left  in  the  safe  at  the  library.  The  book  in  use 
the  secretary  sometimes  takes  to  his  own  office. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  — There  is  a  practical  incon- 
venience about  that  arrangement.  We  are 
constantly  going  to  our  record-books  to  find  out 
about  some  point. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  The  records  of  the  library 
committee  are  kept  at  the  library.  The  general 
records  of  the  board  which  the  librarian  would 
not  be  likely  to  want  are  kept  by  the  secreiary 
of  the  board.  But  they  could  as  well  be  kept 
in  the  safe  at  the  library,  and  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time  are  there. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  If  the  librarian  is  going  to 
be  the  executive  officer  of  the  department  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  be  present 
at  all  meetings  of  the  board.  I  have  known 
repeated  cases  where  boards  of  trustees  have 
passed  resolutions  that  have  been  simply  de- 
moralizing to  the  library,  and  had  they  under- 
stood the  case  there  was  not  a  man  on  the 
board  that  would  not  have  voted  the  other  way. 
A  resolution  is  perhaps  worded  by  a  trustee  not 
knowing  enough  about  the  details  to  do  so 
safely,  and  afterwards  he  is  sorry  for  the  mis- 
chief caused  by  his  ignorance.  If  I  were  a  trus- 
tee I  should  insist  on  the  executive  officer  be- 
ing present.  He  should  also  hear  the  discussion 
on  which  every  vote  is  passed.  If  the  trustees 
cannot  trust  the  librarian  they  might  better  get 
a  man  whom  they  can  trust.  No  man  can  run 


a  library  satisfactorily  unless  he  knows  the 
wishes  of  his  trustees.  The  library  needs  a 
man  who  knows  all  about  it,  and  you  ought  to 
get  such  a  man  and  pay  him  a  proper  salary. 

Miss  T.  L.  KELSO.  — Sometimes  the  librarian 
may  do  too  much.  Even  if  he  is  clerk  of  the 
board  and  has  to  lead  in  everything,  he  may 
find  it  necessary  frequently  to  telephone  or  send 
post-haste  for  one  of  his  trustees  for  one  thing 
or  another.  I  do  so,  and  in  this  way  I  keep  the 
library  constantly  in  their  minds,  and  I  find  that 
is  the  way  to  get  them  to  work. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  think  the  board  of  trustees 
should  have  an  organization  of  their  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  librarian.  I  also  think  that,  as 
at  Worcester,  the  librarian  should  be  present  at 
meetings.  At  Salem  the  librarian  is  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  as  the 
expert  to  give  information  about  the  library. 
He  has,  of  course,  no  vote,  but  knows  every- 
thing that  is  going  on. 

B:  P.  MANN. — I  think  any  one  who  has  had 
experience  as  secretary  of  a  board  of  which  he 
is  also  a  member  has  found  that  the  attention 
he  has  to  pay  to  keeping  the  records  prevents 
him  from  thinking  or  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

W:  F.  POOLE.  — The  trustees  have  a  right  to 
have  meetings  by  themselves  if  they  wish  to. 
Librarians  must  confess  at  the  outset  that  the 
trustees  are  running  the  library  ;  that  the  libra- 
rian is  the  servant  of  the  trustees,  and  if  ..hey 
want  to  hold  sessions  by  themselves  librarians 
have  no  right  to  demand  that  they  should  be 
present  at  the  meetings.  As  librarian  I  have 
never  claimed  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  yet  I  generally  attended. 
They  usually  expected  me  to  be  present  and 
give  them  information  and  suggestions.  I  give 
them  no  more  advice  than  they  ask  for;  and  I 
think  I  have  had  a  good  deal  more  influence 
over  them  for  that  reason.  The  librarian  who 
is  always  advising  his  trustees  generally  does 
not  gain  his  point. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  When  the  rules  of  our  li- 
brary were  under  consideration  one  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  raised  the  very  pertinent 
question  that  sometimes  th'e  trustees  might 
wish  to  discuss  the  librarian,  and  it  would  not 
be  very  pleasant,  perhaps,  for  him  to  be  present 
under  those  circumstances.  Therefore  the  rule 
was  put  in  this  form  :  "  The  librarian  shall  at- 
tend meetings  of  the  board  when  requested  to 
do  so."  That  put  the  power  of  the  presence  or 
exclusion  of  the  librarian  Into  the  hands  of  the 
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trustees.  Ordinarily  he  is  present.  He  is 
understood  to  be  invited  to  be  present,  but  in 
case  they  wish  to  meet  without  his  presence,  it 
is  in  order  under  the  rules  to  do  so. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  — Our  rules  provide  for  that 
in  another  way.  They  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
librarian  to  be  present.  They  say  distinctly 
that  he  shall  be  present  at  all  meetings,  unless 
excused.  He  is  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  board 
itself  and  of  all  its  committees. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  It  is  a  very  unusual  thing  that 
the  trustees  are  required  to  discuss  the  librarian. 
Of  course,  it  will  occur,  but  only  in  special 
cases.  The  trustees  ought  not  to  have  any 
hesitancy  in  asking  the  librarian  to  retire  if, 
e.g. ,  the  question  of  salary  or  any  other  per- 
sonal matter  comes  up.  If  the  question  of  effi- 
ciency comes  up  it  is  a  great  deal  better  for 
some  of  the  trustees  to  pass  the  word  around 
and  let  them  get  together  and  discuss  that  mat- 
ter without  an  official  meeting,  and  then  when 
the  time  comes  and  a  man  arises  and  says,  "  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  bring  up  a  matter  in  re- 
gard to  the  librarianship,"  the  librarian  will  re- 
tire. The  thing  I  fear  most  is  not  when  the 
trustees  do  a  thing  that  injures  the  library  with 
their  eyes  open,  it  is  when  they  do  it  not  know- 
ing any  better.  If  the  librarian  is  present  and 
they  say,  "  How  is  this?"  he  can  immediately 
give  them  information,  sometimes  in  30  seconds, 
which  will  change  the  vote. 

Upon  a  show  of  hands  it  appeared  that  with 
one  exception  all  agreed  that  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  librarian  should  be  a  trustee  ;  12 
thought  he  should  be  ex-officio  secretary  of  the 
board,  while  a  majority  thought  otherwise. 
The  opinion  was  unanimous  that  he  should  be 
present  as  a  rule  at  meetings  of  trustees. 

Miss  M..  S.  CUTLER,  chairman,  read  her  re- 
port of  the 
WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee,  appointed  by  the  executive 
board,  May,  1890,  have  reported  progress  in  the 
Library  journal. 

Since  the  latest  report  the  library  exhibit  has 
been  installed  in  the  United  States  Government 
building  and  the  printing  of  the  catalog  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Library  has  been  partially  accomplished . 
3.735  books  have  been  received  from  260  pub- 
lishers, most  of  them  American  publishers,  or 
English  firms  having  houses  in  this  country. 
English  publishers  declined  on  the  ground  that 
whatever  they  sent  would  be  pounced  upon  by 
piratical  American  publishers,  and  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  injury  instead  of  advantage. 

The  entire  selection  of  5,000  volumes  will  be 


represented  in  the  catalog,  the  books  exhibited 
being  distinguished  from  those  not  exhibited 
by  different  type.  Parts  I  and  2  of  the  catalog 
are  in  type,  and  it  is  hoped  that  copies  may  be 
ready  for  distribution  before  the  close  of  this 
meeting.  Part  3,  the  dictionary  catalog,  is 
ready  for  the  printer  and  will  be  printed  within 
a  few  weeks. 

Owing  to  unexpected  reductions  in  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
committee  were  involved  in  February  last  in 
financial  difficulties  which  threatened  the  suc- 
cess of  the  exhibit.  At  this  point  an  emergency 
fund  was  raised  to  complete  the  work  of  cat- 
aloging the  A.  L.  A.  Library.  Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey 
pledged  $r,ooo  from  the  Massachusetts  World's 
Fair  Committee  or  personally,  R:  R.  Bowker 
deposited  with  the  chairman  $100  as  a  partial 
gift  and  partial  loan  as  it  should  be  needed,  and 
the  following  direct  contributions  were  made: 

Hannah  P.  James $5° 

Osterhout  Free  Library 50 

John  M.  Glenn 25 

Received  from  E.  C.  Hovey    ....  665 

"            "      R:  R.  Bowker      ...  100 

$890 

Paid  out  in  salaries  : 

Louisa  S.  Cutler,  March,  April,  May  .  $300 

W.  S;  Burns,  April  and  May  ....  120 

Bessie  Baker,  March  I -April  15      .     .  75 

Henrietta  Church,  March,  April,  May  .  150 

John  G.  Moulton,  100  hours    ....  20 

$665 
.     .       225 


On  hand 


$890 

The  library  exhibit  has  justified  its  forma- 
tion by  a  strong,  intelligent,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing interest.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
keep  statistics,  but  as  a  conservative  estimate 
30  persons  a  day  during  June  and  50  persons  a 
day  during  July  have  made  a  definite  study  of 
some  part  of  the  exhibit.  This  does  not  include 
casual  observers  who  may  ask  a  few  questions, 
nor  A.  L.  A.  members. 

Of  these  visitors  the  larger  proportion  have 
been  trustees  or  librarians  of  small  libraries 
(some  of  them  so  small  as  to  be  below  the  salary 
limit).  School  superintendents,  interested  in 
school  libraries,  teachers,  college  students, 
young  architects,  etc.,  have  made  up  the 
number.  Most  of  them  had  heard  of  the  ex- 
hibit beforehand  and  came  with  definite  points 
to  investigate.  There  have  been  few  curios- 
ity-seekers like  the  woman  who  said  :  "  Every- 
body knows  how  to  run  a  library,  and  any- 
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body  can  buy  books.  I  don't  see  any  sense 
in  this  exhibit,"  and  who  came  back  in  half  an 
hour  to  hear  a  second  explanation  of  its  pur- 
pose, which  was  likewise  a  vain  one. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  visitor  to  spend  a 
half  day  or  to  make  several  risks.  A  greater 
proportion  of  the  visitors  are  investigat'ng 
methods,  charging  systems,  classification,  shelv- 
ing, cataloging,  etc.;  a  considerable  number 
examine  books  carefully  ;  this  has  been  mostly 
in  special  subjects. 

Some  one  said  :  "  I  have  seen  notices  of 
these  books  but  have  never  had  the  chance  to 
examine  them.  I  am  taking  notes  with  a  view 
to  purchase."  A  young  man  who  had  been  re- 
cently appointed  professor  of  history,  with 
Adam's  Manual  in  hand,  spent  several  half 
days  in  going  over  the  history  collection. 

There  is  a  reference  use  of  the  library  which 
is  encouraging.  Visitors  stop  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  during  the  day's 
sight-seeing.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
exhibit  the  chair-boys  sent  a  delegate  to  know 
if  they  could  use  the  library  for  looking  up 
knotty  points  asked  by  their  patrons,  and  if 
they  could  come  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  librarian  was  on  duty.  The  most  astonish- 
ing statement  remains  to  be  made.  People  visit 
the  library  to  read  books.  One  boy  comes 
regularly  to  read  Darwin.  Four  readers  at  one 
time  were  observed  one  day  last  week.  That 
people  should  step  aside  from  the  wonders  of 
the  fair  and  the  distractions  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance  for  deliberate  reading  of  books  is  to 
say  the  least  quite  beyond  the  hopes  or  plans 
of  the  committee. 

While  appreciating  the  work  of  each  member 
of  sub-committees,  we  desire  to  make  special 
recognition  to  the  following:  To  E.G.  Hovey, 
member  of  the  advisory  board,  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  way  in  which  he  relieved  us  of 
financial  embarrassment,  and  to  J.  N.  Larned, 
W:  T.  Peoples,  and  Melvil  Dewey,  for  large  con- 
tributions of  time  and  careful  personal  attention 
to  the  work  of  their  respective  committees. 

We  recommend  that  the  committee  be  con- 
tinued till  the  next  conference,  when  a  final  re- 
port be  made. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MARY  S.  CUTLER, 
FRANK  P.  HILL, 
C:  ALEX.  NELSON, 
WESTON  FLINT, 
CHARLES  A.  CUTTER, 
FRED.  H.  HILD, 
HANNAH  P.  JAMES. 


F.  P.  HILL.  —  I  move  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted and  the  recommendation  adopted.  Voted. 
W.  S.  BISCOE  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper  on 

PAMPHLETS. 

(Seep.  236.) 

Some  discussion  ensued  on  the  proper  defini- 
tion of  a  pamphlet.  About  half  are  in  the  habit 
of  limiting  the  term  pamphlet  by  the  number  of 
pages,  100  pages  or  more  constituting  a  book, 
less  than  that  number  a  pamphlet.  About  half 
call  all  paper-bound  matter  pamphlets,  regardless 
of  size. 

W:  F.  POOLE.  — It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to 
settle  this  question.  It  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  every  answer  that  can 
be  made  to  it  is  unsatisfactory.  I  have  treated 
the  subject  practically  rather  than  theoretically. 
The  treatment  of  our  bound  matter  turns  upon 
its  intrinsic  value,  and  not  on  the  number  of 
pages.  Here  is  a  brochure  of  10  pages.  It  is  a 
family  pedigree  in  which  an  immense  amount  of 
research  and  information  is  condensed.  I  lay  it 
aside  to  be  bound  separately.  When  it  is  bound 
it  is  a  book,  and  is  cataloged,  classified,  and 
treated  in  all  respects  as  a  book.  Other  pam- 
phlets of  200  pages  are  not  worth  binding  sepa- 
rately. They  are  bound  with  others,  are  treated 
in  masses,  and  retain  the  name  of  pamphlets, 
although  they  are  bound. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN. —  It  is  the  binding  that  does  it. 
Mr.  Dewey  said  it  was  impossible  to  tell  when  a 
kitten  became  a  cat.  I  would  take  a  young  lady 
as  an  illustration.  When  is  the  exact  period 
when  a  girl  becomes  a  young  lady  ?  We  might 
say  it  is  when  she  puts  on  a  long  dress. 

C:  A.  CUTTER. — Another  distinction  might 
be  made.  Whatever  is  put  on  the  shelf-list  may  be 
considered  a  volume,  and  whatever  is  not  put  on 
the  shelf-list  and  is  kept  in  pamphlet  boxes  may 
be  considered  a  pamphlet. 

C:  A.  NELSON.  —  When  a  library  receives  a 
collection  of  pamphlets  bound  together  would 
you  call  them  one  volume  or  so  many  pamphlets  ? 

W.  S.  BISCOE.  —  We  have  a  collection  of  per- 
haps 20,000  pamphlets  bound  in  groups.  We 
call  them  2,000  bound  volumes. 

W:  F.  POOLE.  —  I  should  count  these  as    so 

many  pamphlets.    Where  you  bind   together  a 

number  of  pamphlets  on  different  subjects  they 

are  pamphlets  notwithstanding  they  are  bound. 

Catalog  ing  pamphlets. 

B:  P.  MANN.  —  I  would  rather  have  a  catalog 
of  pamphlets  than  of  books.  Pamphlets  are  on 
the  whole  three  times  as  valuable  in  proportion 
to  their  size  as  books. 
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W:  F.  POOLK.  —  My  pamphlets  are  the  most 
valuable.  I  might  do  without  the  books,  but  I 
cannot  do  without  the  pamphlets.  The  very  best 
ideas  of  the  present  day  are  given  in  the  form  of 
pamphlets.  Libraries  should  keep  their  pam- 
phlets and  arrange  and  classify  them.  They  will 
give  you  really  the  best  information  if  you  want 
to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  We  are  more  and  more  in 
want  of  condensed  books  and  the  pamphlet  is 
nothing  more  than  a  condensed  book. 

Miss  E.  M.  COE.  —  In  a  small  library  where 
you  cannot  have  many  books  you  may  get  a 
pamphlet  of  the  greatest  value.  I  am  afraid 
many  small  libraries  carelessly  throw  them 
aside. 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  Is  it  desirable  to  make  a  sep- 
arate catalog  for  pamphlets  ? 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN. — The  general  argument  in 
favor  of  the  card  catalog  is  that  you  bring  every- 
thing together.  If  you  have  to  look  in  two 
places  you  do  away  with  one  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  card  catalog. 

A  MEMBER.  —  If  pamphlets  are  worth  preserv- 
ing they  are  worth  cataloging. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  catalog  pamphlets  as  fully  as  books, 
but  often  one  is  pressed  for  time  and  money. 
There  are  some  cases  where  a  good  deal  can  be 
saved  on  the  subject  catalog  side  if  your  pamph- 
lets are  bound  up  in  volumes  pretty  closely  clas- 
sified by  subject,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases 
in  the  Harvard  College  Library.  We  could  not 
catalog  them.  I  had  some  cards  printed  and  put 
into  the  subject  catalog  which  said  something 
like  this:  "A  number  of  pamphlets  still  uncata- 
loged  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  volume 
No.  so-and-so."  By  writing  the  name  of  the 
subject  on  each  of  those  cards  and  distributing 
them  in  the  catalog  I  had  them  refer  to  catalog 
by  subject. 

C:  A.  NELSON.  —  That  is  the  custom  which  I 
think  prevails  at  Columbia.  We  have  written 
under  the  subject  heading  "  For  various  pam- 
phlets see  box  so-and-so." 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Sometimes  young  librarians 
get  off  on  a  tangent  by  taking  advice  from  wise 
sources  without  qualifying  it  to  fit  local  condi- 
tions. If  we  have  money  enough  to  catalog 
these  pamphlets  we  should  do  it,  but  the  library 
that  is  limited  in  its  means  must  have  the  good 
judgment  to  select  the  most  important  things  to 
do  as  far  as  money  and  time  last.  In  most  li- 
braries it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  have  20,000 
pamphlets  given  if  more  important  work  must 


be  neglected  to  catalog  them.  If  they  are  in  the 
predicament  that  it  is  simply' impossible  to  cata- 
log them,  the  next  best  thing,  rather  than  throw 
them  away,  is  to  classify  them  closely  on  the 
shelves,  and  when  a  person  is  looking  for  mat- 
ter on  this  subject  send  him  to  the  shelves  and 
let  him  look  over  the  resources. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   NEXT  MEETING. 

C:  A.  CUTTER,  chairman.  —  The  committee 
wish  to  remind  the  Association  that  it  has  been 
the  unwritten  law  to  meet  alternately  at  cities 
and  watering-places  in  the  East  and  West.  Chi- 
cago, I  suppose,  must  be  considered  a  Western 
city,  though  it  appears  very  far  east  to  the  mem- 
bers from  California,  and  it  must  be  considered 
a  city  although  it  includes  a  great  deal  of  coun- 
try. Therefore  we  must  next  meet  in  an  Eastern 
watering-place  if  we  follow  precedent.  The 
committee  strongly  and  unanimously  urge  upon 
the  meeting  not  to  settle  by  a  vote  at  the  present 
time  either  the  place  or  the  time  of  the  next 
meeting.  Leave  it  to  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
ecutive board  after  more  information  in  regard 
to  the  various  places.  Four  places  have  been 
recommended  to  us:  Asheville,  in  the  North  Car- 
olina mountains  ;  Muskoka  Lake,  twenty  miles 
from  Toronto  ;  Bar  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert,  Me. ; 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia.  It  would  be 
necessary  if  the  meeting  were  held  at  Muskoka 
Lake  to  go  there  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  August 
in  order  to  obtain  cheap  and  sufficient  accommo- 
dation, and  Bar  Harbor  would  require  us  to  go 
either  the  first  two  weeks  in  July  or  at  any  time 
in  September. 

In  behalf  of  the  Indiana  librarians,  State  Li- 
brarian Miss  M..  E.  Ahern  invited  the  Associa- 
tion to  hold  its  meeting  in  1894  at  Indianapolis, 
and  gave  her  reasons  for  urging  the  claim. 

Pres.  DEWEY  introduced  Mrs.  Ralph  Traut- 
man,  of  New  York,  1st  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the  World's  Coh'm- 
bian  Exposition,  who  welcomed  the  Association 
and  said  of  the  library  in  the  Woman's  Building  : 
"  Every  member  of  the  board  is  proud  of  it,  and 
I  am  particularly  so,  being  a  New  York  woman, 
because  the  decoration  of  the  room  was  a  gift 
from  the  New  York  State  board  of  women  to  the 
Woman's  Building,  and  also  because  of  the  large 
collection  of  books  which  were  written  by  wom- 
en who  were  natives  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Mrs.  ISABELLA  BEECHER  HOOKER.  —  You  have 
with  you  our  Connecticut  librarian,  Miss  C.  M. 
Hewins,  and  I  hope  you  all  honor  her  as  we  do. 
She  is  a  tip-top  woman  and  a  tip-top  librarian. 
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I  congratulate  the  Association   that  they  have 
elected  her  vice-president. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  came  out  here  on  official 
business  before  the  fair  opened  and  found  the 
woman's  building  by  far  the  most  advanced. 
After  the  opening  I  came  in  here  and  found  all 
moving  as  smoothly  as  if  these  women,  and  not 
their  brothers,  had  received  the  business  training 
of  centuries.  A  score  of  people,  who  ought  to 
know,  have  all  told  me  that  the  woman's  restau- 
rant up-stairs  was  the  best  managed  on  the 
grounds.  I  am  sure  that  the  men  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  which  has  always  given  to  woman  full  recog- 
nition as  co-workers,  will  share  my  pride  in  the 
splendid  showing  she  has  made  at  the  world's 
greatest  exposition.  Possibly  not  first  in  war, 
but  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  her 
countrymen. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  president  of  the 
National  Board  of  Lady  Managers  has  just  en- 
tered the  room.  A  lady  who  is  as  graceful  and 
gracious  and  efficient  at  the  head  of  this  great 
administrative  work  as  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  hospitable,  and  palatial  homes 
for  which  this  wonderful  city  is  becoming  fa- 
mous—  Mrs.  Bertha  Honore  Palmer. 

Mrs.  BERTHA  HONORE  PALMER.  —  I  am  most 
gratified  to  have  reached  this  room  before  the  ad- 
journment of  this  able  body.  We  have  been  cog- 
nizant of  what  the  Library  Association  has  been 
doing  from  its  inauguration,  and  as  soon  as  our 
board  commenced  its  work  we  put  ourselves  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Dewey,  who  has  been 
our  good  adviser  and  friend  throughout.  Through 
his  kindly  influence  and  mediation  we  have  been 
able  to  show  in  this  building  the  work  of  expert 
librarians  in  this  country,  and  we  feel  very  much 
gratified  that  in  this  work  women  bear  so  distin- 
guished a  part.  We  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  new 
avocations  that  are  being  fitted  to  the  intelligence, 
refinement,  and  system,  and  order,  and  many  oth- 
er qualities  that  are  shown  pre-eminently  by  wom- 
en, and  while  we  are  glad  to  work  under  the  lead- 
ership of  men  we  are  pleased  that  our  own  sex  has 
shown  such  unusual  qualifications  and  attained 
such  distinction  in  that  line.  We  hope  that  this 
work  may  spread  all  over  the  world  and  that  this 
avocation  may  become  as  popular  in  other  coun- 
tries as  it  has  in  this,  for  I  understand  that  women 
librarians  in  other  countries  are  comparatively 
unknown.  We  hope  that  your  influence  may 
spread  and  radiate,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  foreign- 
ers who  are  here  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
yearning  from  you. 

Recess  till  Saturday  morning. 


EIGHTH  SESSION. 
(SATURDAY  MORNING,  JULY  22.) 

Held  by  invitation  of  Chicago  University  in 
Cobb  Hall,  university  grounds. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:15  A.M., 
C:  A.  CUTTER,  vice-president  and  ex-president, 
presiding. 

W:  H.  BRETT  read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  CO-OPERATION  COMMITTEE,  1893. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  adopted  at  its  formation  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876,  the  only  standing  committees 
mentioned  are  those  of  finance  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  duties  of  the  co-operation  committee  are 
defined  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6.  —  The  co-operation  committee  shall 
consider  and  report  upon  plans  designed  to  se- 
cure uniformity  and  economy  in  methods  of  ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  Association,  board,  or  com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  refer  subjects  to 
special  committees." 

Sec.  1 6  of  the  revised  constitution  framed  at 
Lakewood  in  1892  says  :  "  The  committee  shall 
consider  and  report  upon  plans  for  securing  im- 
provement, economy,  uniformity,  and  harmony 
in  any  department  of  library  work, "thus  stating 
more  fully  the  duties  of  the  committee,  and  de- 
scribing the  lines  upon  which  it  has  been  work- 
irg  during  the  intervening  years. 

The  Library  journal  of  March,  1877,  in  com- 
menting on  the  organization  of  the  Association, 
says  :  "  Of  the  standing  committees,  that  on  co- 
operation will  probably  prove  the  most  important 
organ  of  the  Association,  as  most  of  the  practical 
work  will  fall  to  its  share  or  to  that  of  its  sub- 
committees." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  briefly 
the  work  of  this  committee  during  the  17  years 
intervening  between  the  first  and  the  present 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
meetings  which  are  memorable  as  being  coinci- 
dent in  time  and  place  with  great  expositions, 
and  as  being  enriched  by  the  presence  of  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  from  across  the  sea. 

Only  from  the  files  of  the  Library  journal 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  during 
1876  and  the  years  immediately  following  can 
we  who  have  since  taken  up  this  work  realize 
how  vast  was  the  field  which  the  Association  and 
its  committees  had  to  cover,  how  important  and 
various  the  problems  which  it  must  solve. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  organized  attempt 
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at  mutual  helpfulness.  Each  librarian  did  that 
which  seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes,  devised 
his  own  methods  and  solved  his  own  problems, 
often  struggling  painfully  over  questions  which 
had  already  been  answered  satisfactorily  in  other 
libraries.  To  remedy  this  condition,  to  place  the 
knowledge  and  methods  of  each  at  the  service 
of  all,  was  the  first  care  of  the  Association,  and 
to  accomplish  this,  one  chosen  instrument  was 
the  co-operation  committee. 

It  was  considered  important  that  the  members 
of  the  co-operation  committee  should  be  lo- 
cated near  each  other,  in  order  that  they  might 
meet  frequently.  The  first  committee,  whose 
valuable  service  covered  a  period  of  five  years, 
consisted  of  Mr.  Cutter,  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  ;  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Newton  Free 
Library.  After  five  years,  Mr.  Jackson  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Tillinghast,  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Library,  and  Mr.  Perkins  by  Mr.  Scudder,  of 
the  Harvard  College  Library.  Thus  for  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  work  the  co-operation  com- 
mittee was  entirely  from  Boston,  Newton  be- 
ing practically  a  part  of  Boston,  and  it  con- 
tinued under  the  efficient  leadership  of  its  first 
chairman,  Mr.  Cutter.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  committee,  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  Mr.  Dewey,  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  committee,  and  continued  to  act 
in  that  capacity  until  the  organization  of  the 
"  Readers  and  Writers  Economy  Company,"  in 
1879- 

During  its  first  year  the  committee  met  nearly 
every  month,  and  made  no  less  than  five  formal 
reports,  which  are  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Library  journal.  The  variety  of  sub- 
jects included  in  these  and  the  subsequent  re- 
ports is  great.  No  branch  of  library  economy, 
no  subject  directly  connected  with  it  or  remotely 
bearing  upon  it,  but  appears  at  some  time  to 
have  been  considered  and  reported  upon.  A 
review  of  its  first  year's  work  will  enable  us  bet- 
ter to  understand  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  libraries  of  the  country  were  laboring  be- 
fore the  organization  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  to  realize  the  advancement 
made  since  its  establishment. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  work,  the  commit- 
tee spared  no  pains  to  inform  itself  of  every 
improved  method  or  appliance  in  use  in  any 
library,  and  to  place  the  information  at  the 
service  of  all.  To  this  end  it  corresponded  ex- 
tensively, examined  and  reported  upon  a  great 
variety  of  plans  and  devices,  and  undertook  the 


collection,  at  the  office  of  the  Library  journal, 
of  a  bibliothecal  museum. 

It  discussed  and  reported  upon  the  various 
styles  and  materials  for  binding,  upon  temporary 
binders  and  the  use  of  paper  for  covers. 

It  prepared  an  abridged  form  of  rules  for  lend- 
ing libraries,  for  use  upon  members'  cards  and 
on  book-plates.  It  formulated  tables  for  the 
presentation  of  library  statistics,  in  order  that 
by  uniformity  of  statement  comparisons  might 
be  made.  It  reported  a  table  of  standard  ab- 
breviations for  catalogers.  Of  great  Importance 
was  its  recommendation  that  uniform  sizes  for 
library  blanks  be  adopted.  Using  the  measure- 
ment in  centimeters  as  reported  by  the  special 
committee  on  sizes  of  printed  books,  it  recom- 
mended that  all  accession,  shelf,  bindery,  and 
other  blanks,  and  all  catalog  cards,  should  be 
made  in  regular  sizes,  each  dimension  of  which 
should  be  a  multiple  of  two  and  one-half  cen- 
timeters, and  that  necessarily  all  binders,  en- 
velopes, boxes,  trays,  and  cases  be  made  of  cor- 
responding sizes.  The  committee  also  under- 
took to  establish  a  supply  department  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  these  articles.  The  in- 
tention was  to  sell  to  all  libraries  at  cost,  and  to 
all  others  at  a  moderate  profit.  The  advantages 
hoped  for  were  :  first,  uniformly  good  quality  ; 
second,  economy  through  the  purchase  of  large 
quantities  ;  third,  uniformity  of  style  and  size  in 
order  that  libraries  might  have  the  advantage  of 
co-operative  work,  especially  in  cataloging.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  within  its  first  year  the 
committee  reported  and  the  Association  adopted 
many  of  those  methods  which  are  still  in  opera- 
tion, and  have  been  approved  by  the  experience 
of  years.  Much  praise  as  is  due  to  the  commit- 
tee, however,  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  all 
this  achievement  to  its  sole  effort.  It  is  evident 
from  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the  first  and 
second  meetings  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  from  articles  contributed  to  the 
Library  journal,  that  there  was  an  earnest  in- 
terest in  these  practical  subjects  throughout  the 
Association,  and  a  desire  to  help  along  the  good 
work,  without  which  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
would  not  have  availed. 

The  supply  department  already  mentioned  was 
operated  for  about  three  years  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Dewey.  It  was  undertaken  solely  for 
the  improvement  of  library  methods  and  the 
supply  of  the  best  appliances  and  materials. 
The  business  to  June  30,  1879,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary  bearing  that  date,  amount- 
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ed  to  more  than  $6,000,  and  the  net  loss  thereon 
had  been  $180. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  same  date 
speaks  of  the  work  of  the  supply  department 
about  as  follows  :  "  As  the  committee  had  been 
authorized  by  the  American  Library  Association 
to  establish  a  supply  department,  but  had  not 
been  authorized  to  spend  any  money,  they  very 
reluctantly,  that  is,  reluctantly  as  to  his  interests, 
had  permitted  the  secretary  to  undertake  the 
business  with  the  understanding  that  the  profit, 
if  any,  should  accrue  to  the  Association,  and  the 
loss,  if  any,  should  fall  to  the  secretary,"  an 
uniquely  unselfish  arrangement.  The  work  of 
the  department  had  stimulated  an  extraordinary 
fruitfulness  of  invention  and  many  important  im- 
provements had  been  suggested.  As  the  utility 
of  the  work  had  been  demonstrated,  they  recom- 
mended that  the  stock  and  good-will  be  turned 
over  to  the  newly  organized  "  Readers  and 
Writers  Economy  Company."  This  was  after  a 
time  succeeded  by  the  Library  Bureau,  which, 
though  conducted  strictly  as  a  business  enter- 
prise, has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  libraries, 
and  has  in  the  extension  of  its  business  made 
available  and  widely  introduced  for  commercial 
purposes  methods  and  devices  which  had  their 
origin  in  libraries.  Although  this  branch  of  its 
work  was  thus  to  an  extent  otherwise  provided 
for,  the  co-operation  committee  has  continued 
to  look  out  for  and  report  at  the  successive 
meetings  of  the  American  Library  Association 
such  improvements  in  apparatus  as  appeared 
worthy  of  mention. 

One  of  the  important  matters  which  interested 
the  committee  from  the  beginning  was  that  of  co- 
operative cataloging.  The  desirability  and  pos- 
sibility of  an  American  Library  Association  in- 
dex of  general  literature  and  of  various  special 
indexes  was  discussed  with  growing  hopefulness 
at  successive  meetings  of  the  committee  and  the 
Association.  In  1883  was  begun  the  co-operative 
continuation  of  Poole's  index  of  1882.  This  has 
been  developed  into  the  indispensable  annual  in- 
dex and  the  supplements,  edited  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 

An  index  of  current  obituaries  for  1882  was 
also  published. 

In  1882  the  committee  sent  out  circulars  of  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  use  of  objectionable  fiction 
in  libraries,  but  were  apparently  unable  to  obtain 
a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject  satisfactory 
for  publication,  and  the  results  were  filed  in  the 
Bibliothecal  Museum,  in  ms. 

In  1886,  after  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  com- 
mittee had  shifted  to  New  York,  two  meetings 


were  held  at  Columbia  College,  at  which  three 
plans  for  co-operative  cataloging  were  dis- 
cussed. They  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Indexes  of  general  and  monographic  liter- 
ature, including  scientific    transactions,   essays, 
etc. 

2.  Printing  cards  of  new  books  for  a  card  cata- 
log. 

3.  An  American  Library  Association  catalog 
of  a  popular  library  of  10,000  volumes. 

The  result  of  these  discussions  was  given  to 
the  Milwaukee  meeting  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, W:  I.  Fletcher,  chairman.  This  report 
recommended  that  an  index  of  essays  and  scien- 
tific periodicals  should  be  made  by  the  Associa- 
tion. This  recommendation  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee  which  reported  at  a  subse- 
quent session,  advising  the  organization  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  "  procuring  the  publication  of  co- 
operative indexes,  catalogs,  and  bibliographies." 
In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  the 
publishing  section  was  organized. 

This  section  made  progress  in  one  of  the  plans 
discussed  in  the  Columbia  College  meetings  in 
1886  by  the  publication  of  the  A.  L.  A.  index. 
Another  is  admirably  carried  out  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  catalog  of  the  model  library  of  the 
library  exhibit.  The  third,  that  of  printed  cata- 
log cards  of  new  books,  we  are  informed  is  un- 
dertaken in  earnest  by  the  Library  Bureau,  and  in 
the  near  future  will  be  carried  out  energetically. 
Thus  we  rejoice  that  the  Association  and  com- 
mittee see  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  most  important  plans  projected 
from  its  first  meetings. 

The  report  of  1890  at  "  Fabyan's,"  W.  S.  Bis- 
coe,  chairman,  clearly  stated  the  two  directions 
in  which  the  committee  had  been  working;  name- 
ly, practical  library  economy  and  bibliography; 
noted  the  changed  conditions,  and  suggested  the 
need  of  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  duties  of 
the  committee. 

The  report  of  1891,  C:  A.  Cutter,  chairman, 
and  of  1892,  G.  M.  Jones,  chairman,  described  a 
variety  of  practical  devices,  and  the  latter  pro- 
jected a  plan  for  a  subject  index,  which  was 
promptly  placed  for  execution  in  the  hands  of 
a  special  committee. 

A  review  of  the  work  of  the  committee  shows 
that  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence  it  was 
a  compact  woiking  body.  It  met  frequently, 
and  by  its  wisely  directed  labors  systematized 
American  library  economy  in  about  the  form 
which  it  still  retains. 
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After  these  early  years  the  method  of  its  use- 
fulness changes.  As  the  skirmish  line  scattered 
in  advance  locates  the  enemy  and  leaves  him  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  advancing  column,  so  the 
co-operation  committee  during  these  later  years 
has  rather  indicated  the  problems  to  be  solved 
than  attempted  their  solution,  has  rather  sug- 
gested the  work  to  be  done  than  undertaken  its 
accomplishment. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Library 
Bureau  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  supply 
department  organized  by  the  co-operation  com- 
mittee. By  its  energetic  business  methods  and 
its  alertness  in  discovering  and  placing  improved 
apparatus  at  the  service  of  libraries,  it  has  les- 
sened the  necessity  of  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee in  this  field.  In  the  field  of  bibliography  its 
place  has  been  filled  by  the  publishing  section. 
There  still  remains  to  it,  however,  the  important 
function  of  improving  library  methods,  and  it 
may  also,  as  heretofore,  be  on  the  alert  for  oppor- 
tunities of  advance  in  any  department,  even 
though  the  suggestions  it  makes  be  referred 
for  consideration  and  execution  to  other  com- 
mittees. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  co-operation  committee  it  prepared  a  form 
of  tables  for  library  statistics,  the  adoption  of 
which  it  recommended  for  the  sake  of  securing 
uniformity.  This  recommendation  has  not  been 
generally  adopted  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it 
is  more  important  to  each  library  that  its  sta- 
tistics should  be  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily 
compared  with  its  own  work  of  previous  years 
than  with  that  of  other  libraries.  Your  commit- 
tee recommend  that  the  Association  take  action 
to  have  a  table  or  tables  drawn  up,  which  shall 
compactly  contain  those  points  upon  which  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  work  of  different  li- 
braries, and  recommend  that  all  libraries  add 
this  table  or  tables  to  those  already  published. 
They  will  thus,  while  securing  the  continuity  of 
their  own  records,  give  also  a  basis  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  statistics  of  all  libraries. 

2.  Your  committee  respectfully  suggests  that 
in  the  line  of  indexes  one  to  translations  buried, 
as  often  happens,  in  collections  of  original  works 
and  unrelated   subjects   be  had  in  view.      This 
work,  the  suggestion  of  which  comes  from  our 
English   brethren,   might    engage   co-operation 
from  them  also. 

3.  Hoping    to   enrich    our  report  with   sug- 
gestions and  ideas  from  tb.e  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try, nearly  three  hundred  circulars  of  inquiry 
were  sent  out.     This  led  to  our  receiving  in 


reply  two  suggestions.  One  of  these  urged  as 
specially  worthy  of  consideration  some  plan 
which  would  render  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  government  more  available.  This 
is  a  matter  the  importance  of  which  we  all  rec- 
ognize. Mr.  Ames'  list  of  publications  of  dif- 
ferent departments  has  shed  light  upon  a  dark 
subject.  Can  we  not  have  a  complete  index  to 
the  publications  of  our  own  government  to  sup- 
ply the  place  in  the  past  that  Poore's  index  does 
not  fill  ?  This  would  assist  the  librarians  and 
give  the  legislators  themselves  an  idea  of  what 
they  are  paying  out  the  people's  money  to  pub- 
lish. How  this  can  be  accomplished  we  leave 
in  the  hands  of  our  Association  to  decide.  An- 
other suggestion  which  was  made  to  the  con- 
gress by  a  member  of  the  American  Library 
Association  seems  worthy  of  consideration  ; 
should  we  not  have  in  this  country  collections 
of  the  valuable  government  publications  of  other 
nations?  Certain  libraries  might  be  named  as 
repositories,  and  by  a  system  of  exchange  re- 
ceive the  more  important  publications  of  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  etc. 

As  regards  library  appliances,  the  ample  op- 
portunities which  the  World's  Fair  Library  ex- 
hibit gives  to  examine  and  compare  all,  both 
new  and  old,  good,  comparatively  good,  and 
superseded  appliances,  relieves  the  co-opera- 
tion committee  from  the  necessity  of  present- 
ing samples  and  descriptions  of  new  devices. 
We  simply  recommend  our  members  to  study 
carefully  the  material  library  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

A  handsome  steel  shelving  which  will  be  put 
into  the  new  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  can  be  seen  in  the  Monadnock  Building 
opposite  the  post-office,  in  the  office  of  the  Fen- 
ton  Metallic  Manufacturing  Company. 

A  catalog  case  in  which  the  drawers  run 
both  ways,  which  has  been  made  to  order,  can 
be  seen  in  the  order-room  of  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, and  another,  a  model  of  one  made  for 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  at  the  Library 
Bureau. 

The  Rudolph  Indexer,  which  may  be  discussed 
in  comparison  with  other  forms  of  cataloging 
at  the  session  on  cataloging  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, is  worthy  the  careful  examination  of  each 
member  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  H.  BRETT, 
EDITH  E.  CLARKE, 
HORACE  KEPHART, 

Committee. 
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Library  statistics. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  I  adopted  for  my  library  the 
co-operation  committee's  form  of  report  as  far 
as  applicable,  but  I  did  find  that  their  finan- 
cial schedule  was  not  exactly  what  was  wanted. 
It  seemed  to  be  too  much  divided.  I  think  it 
should  be  remade  in  the  light  of  our  experience. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  All  of  us  who  have  attempted 
to  make  a  comparison  of  the  work  of  a  number 
of  libraries  for  any  purpose  have  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  variety  of  forms  used  by  different 
libraries.  Of  course  no  library  wishes  to  change 
radically  its  method  of  giving  statistics  because 
that  would  make  comparison  with  its  own  pre- 
vious work  difficult.  Our  idea  is  to  have  an 
additional  table  which  would  give  a  few  points 
that  we  want  to  compare  ;  for  instance,  the  size 
of  the  town,  amount  of  income,  expenditure, 
size  of  the  library,  volumes  in  circulation,  and 
so  on.  We  do  not  care  for  the  mass  of  detail 
that  so  many  library  reports  contain. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  In  examining  library  re- 
ports I  have  found  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant statistics  are  omitted.  There  are  certain 
fundamental  things  that  everybody  wants  to  know 
in  regard  to  the  library.  Those  should  be 
brought  out  clearly_and  distinctly,  and  I  special- 
ly deprecate  the  practice  of  making  very  elab- 
orate tables  showing  what  the  library  did  in 
every  year  of  its  history  and  what  it  did  in  every 
month,  all  in  one  table.  What  we  want  to 
know  most  of  all  is  what  the  library  did  that 
particular  year.  As  a  rule  I  find  those  reports 
most  interesting  which  are  compiled  and  pre- 
pared by  the  librarian  and  those  least  interesting 
which  are  made  up  by  the  trustees. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  We  have  all  had  this  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  statistics,  and  I  am  sure  we  are 
agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  some 
form  from  which  we  can  work.  I  therefore 
move  that  the  co-operation  committee  submit 
to  the  council  for  their  approval  a  scheme  of 
statistics  to  be  recommended  by  the  Association 
both  for  full  and  condensed  reports.  Let  us 
have  a  short  form,  all  of  which  every  library 
shall  be  urged  to  use,  and  a  very  full  form,  from 
which  each  library  can  take  as  much  as  it  sees 
fit.  Whatever  is  taken  will  then  be  in  form  for 
comparison.  The  difficulty  is  that  each  man 
takes  a  little  different  standpoint. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  —  From  my  experience  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Library  journal  in  compiling  the 
monthly  abstracts  of  statistics  I  can  confirm  all 
that  Mr.  Crunden  has  said  against  the  present 
method  of  giving  statistics. 

Mr.  Dewey's  motion  was  carried. 


Index  for  translations,  etc. 
W:  C.  LANE  having  called  attention  to  a  cir- 
cular from  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  of  England,  in 
which  he  announced  that  he  was  preparing  just 
this  thing,  Pres.  DEWEY  moved  that  it  be  read  by 
title  so  as  to  be  incorporated  in  the  published 
proceedings,  and  that  after  being  read  by  title  it 
be  referred  to  the  publishing  section  for  action. 
Voted. 

Index  to  public  documents. 

Pres.    DEWEY  read   three   letters  from   Mr. 
Ames. 

"  The  subject  of  public  documents  will  of 
course  receive  some  attention  at  your  meeting. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  committee  will  not 
be  able  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  report  as  to 
the  action  of  Congress  regarding  this  matter. 
We  have  all  been  very  grievously  disappointed  in 
the  failure  of  the  printing  bill.  It  seemed  at  one 
time  that  there  was  very  little  doubt  of  its  passing 
in  a  form  that  would  in  most  respects  have  met 
the  wishes  of  the  librarians  and  of  all  others  who 
are  specially  interested  in  the  subject,  but  through 
complications  and  delays  which  are  apt  to  arise 
in  such  bodies  as  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  finally  failed.  It  is  now  perhaps 
useless  to  discuss  the  chief  causes  of  this  failure. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  if  there  had 
been  no  opposition  to  the  bill  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  pecuniarily  interested  in  keeping 
matters  as  they  are,  it  would  have  readily  passed. 
Those  who  have  not  given  special  attention  10 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure  can 
have  little  idea  of  the  opposition  to  it  that  comes 
from  various  sources  based  on  nothing  whatever 
but  some  selfish  interest.  Legitimate  opposition 
can  readily  be  met,  and  a  bill  of  this  nature  be 
easily  modified  when  there  are  good  and  satis- 
factory reasons  for  such  modification,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  meet  and  overcome  opposition 
which  comes  from  the  sources  suggested. 
.  "  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  abundant  time 
after  the  bill  went  to  conference  for  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  two  committees,  so  modifying  it  as 
to  meet  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  House.  I 
think  myself  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
sacrificed  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new  office  of  super- 
intendent of  documents  and  for  the  conference 
committee  to  have  reported  the  bill  with  that 
section  left  out,  imposing  the  duty  of  indexing 
and  cataloging  public  documents  upon  the  present 
superintendent  of  documents,  and  I  so  advised 
and  urged  the  committees  to  act.  They,  however, 
seemed  to  prefer  that  the  bill  should  fail  rather 
than  these  modifications  should  be  made. 
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"  Now  I  do  not  believe  there  is  good  ground  for 
being  over-much  discouraged,  for  I  think  that  if 
the  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  still  continue 
their  efforts  toward  securing  the  legislation  de- 
sired and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
53d  Congress,  as  they  did  upon  the  52d,  all  or 
nearly  all  that  is  desired  can  be  accomplished. 
The  last  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Richardson, 
chairman  of  the  House  committee,  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  not  at  all  relinquished  his  pur- 
pose of  passing  the  bill  and  carrying  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  He  will  probably  be  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  in  the  next 
Congress  and  I  think  will  reintroduce  the  bill, 
with  some  modifications,  early  in  the  session.  I 
have  not  learned  whether  he  has  had  any  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  after  the  discussion  which  took  place 
during  the  last  Congress  and  with  the  light  that 
was  then  thrown  upon  the  subject,  I  believe  it 
will  be  perfectly  practicable  to  secure  favorable 
action  of  the  two  houses  upon  a  new  bill  that 
shall  be  formulated  in  the  main  upon  the  lines  of 
the  old  bill,  with  such  changes  as  will  meet  cer- 
tain legitimate  objections  that  were  made  to  it. 
So  I  hope  the  conference  will  resolve  to  prose- 
cute their  efforts  with  vigor  and  will  appoint  a 
committee  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  who 
shall,  if  necessary,  come  in  a  body  to  this  city  at 
the  proper  time  to  enforce  their  wishes  by  per- 
sonal interviews  upon  senators  and  representa- 
tives. 

"  As  you  know,  at  the  last  session  Congress 
authorized  the  publication  of  a  comprehensive 
index  of  the  documents  of  the  last  two  Congresses 
upon  which  I  have  been  at  odd  hours  engaged 
for  some  time  past.  This  is  a  work  that  I  can 
do  only  when  the  ordinary  current  work  of  the 
office  allows,  and  so  the  preparation  of  the  Index 
has  not  made  very  rapid  progress.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, should  I  be  retained  in  office,  to  have  it 
ready  for  publication  early  in  the  winter.  This 
will  be  a  tentative  effort,  rather  a  suggestion  of 
what  an  index  of  public  documents  should  be 
than  one  that  will  cover  satisfactorily  the  entire 
subject.  However,  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
finish  the  work  and  have  it  published  for  the 
sake  of  eliciting  suggestions  and  criticisms  that 
will  enable  me,  or  my  successor,  to  prepare  an 
index  that  will  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to 
our  librarians  and  to  others  who  have  occasion 
to  use  our  government  publications." 

Letter  No.  2.  —  "I  wish  to  add  a  postscript 
to  the  letter  sent  you  a  few  days  since.  I  think 
I  made  no  reference  in  that  to  the  work  of  my 


office  in  the  matter  of  exchange  of  public  docu- 
ments, which  work  I  am  prosecuting  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  ability.  Of  course  the  regular  cur- 
rent work  of  the  office  must  receive  constant  and 
immediate  [attention,  leaving  what  is  in  a  meas- 
ure our  voluntary  work  to  be  taken  up  whenever 
this  can  be  done.  I  have  been  able  to  respond 
to  nearly  all  the  libraries  that  have  so  far  filed 
check-lists  with  me,  and  I  think  in  most  cases 
the  work  has  been  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  these  libraries.  So  far  only  about  200  have 
entered  into  co-operation  with  me  in  this  enter- 
prise, so  that  there  are  still  a  large  number  of 
important  public  and  college  libraries  that  have 
failed  to  show  any  interest  in  this  work  of  ex- 
change and  of  supplying  deficiencies.  I  would 
be  glad,  therefore,  to  have  you  call  the  attention 
of  the  librarians  assembled  in  the  approaching 
conference  to  this  matter  and  to  request  those 
who  have  not  yet  submitted  their  check-lists 
showing  deficiencies  in  their  respective  libraries 
to  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Very  many 
of  the  scarcer  publications  of  the  government 
are  rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  so  that  the  soon- 
er any  library  which  desires  to  receive  benefit 
from  this  system  of  exchange  submits  its  list 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  secure  the  volumes  de- 
sired. Of  course  the  larger  the  number  of  libra- 
ries entering  into  co-operation  in  this  matter  the 
greater  the  advantage  that  will  accrue  on  the 
average  to  them  all.  I  have  sent  out  my  check- 
list to  nearly  all  our  public  libraries,  but  if  any 
of  the  librarians  have  failed  to  receive  it,  or  have 
mislaid  it,  other  copies  will  be  supplied  on  ap- 
plication." 

Letter  No.  3.  —  "I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  continue  to 
urge  upon  Congress  their  wishes  for  some  larger 
provision  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of 
public  documents  to  libraries.  I  think  it,  how- 
ever, important  that  they  should  come  to  some 
as  nearly  as  possible  unanimous  conclusion  as  to 
precisely  what  they  will  demand  or  request  of 
Congress.  Nearly  all  of  our  librarians  are  fa- 
miliar with  what  is  called  the  printing  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Manderson  and  Richardson  in  the  two 
houses  at  the  last  session.  If  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  so  far  as  they  relate  to  libraries  are  sat- 
isfactory, then  all  that  would  be  important  would 
be  for  the  conference  so  to  declare;  but  if  there 
are  modifications  of  the  bill  which  are  deemed 
desirable,  such  modifications  should  be  definitely 
agreed  upon  so  that  there  should  be  no  divided 
counsels  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
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"Two  things  I  have  been  most  urgently  en- 
deavoring to  secure,  viz.,  provision  that  would 
secure  for  what  are  known  as  depositories  of 
public  documents  a  copy  of  each  and  every  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  government,  to  be  regu- 
larly supplied  in  viitue  of  permanent  laws,  and 
also  provision  for  an  additional  number  of  libra- 
ries to  be  supplied  with  the  more  valuable  pub- 
lications of  the  government,  but  not  necessarily 
with  all. 

"Secondly.  Provision  for  the  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  government  itself  of  a  compre- 
hensive index  of  public  documents  that  should 
be  issued  annually  and  should  cover  the  whole 
ground.  From  my  standpoint  nothing  less  than 
this  will  be  satisfactory,  and  I  judge  that  all  our 
librarians  will  be  a  unit  in  their  desire  for  these 
two  provisions. 

"  Of  course,  personally,  I  should  be  more  than 
glad  to  have  some  radical  reforms  introduced  in 
the  matter  of  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
documents,  and  also  more  adequate  provision  for 
the  sale  of  documents  than  now  exists,  but  rather 
than  jeopardize  the  accomplishment  of  what  is 
specially  important  in  the  interests  of  libraries 
these  last  two  items  can  be  left  out  of  any  bill 
to  be  introduced  at  the  next  session,  provided 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  committees  are  willing 
to  eliminate  from  the  old  bill  such  provisions. 
I  do  not-  think  myself  that  it  will  be  practicable 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  new  office  of  su- 
perintendent of  documents  who  shall  have  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
government,  at  least  until  a  new  printing  office 
is  erected  and  storage-rooms  for  documents  pro- 
vided in  immediate  conjunction  with  said  office. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  practi- 
cal wisdom  of  such  an  office,  but  the  opposition 
to  its  establishment  with  authority  to  introduce 
business  principles  into  this  part  of  the  govern- 
ment administration  is  so  great  from  various 
quarters  that  it  will  probably  have  to  be  relin- 
quished for  the  present. 

"  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  ought  to 
be  the  least  abandonment  of  our  effort  to  secure 
the  indexing  of  our  public  documents  by  the 
government  itself,  and  all  private  parties  who 
may  have  been  heretofore  interested  in  such 
work  should,  in  view  of  the  great  advantages  to 
all  concerned,  withdraw  their  opposition.  The 
character  of  said  opposition  was  very  clearly  in- 
dicated in  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Holman 
at  the  last  session  as  a  confidential  communica- 
tion, but  which  was  inadvertently  read  by  the 
clerk  of  the  House  and  so  made  public.  This 


was  a  part  of  the  effort  made  to  defeat  the  publi- 
cation of  the  index  upon  which  I  have  been  at 
work,  but  which  I  do  not  think  will  be  found  to 
interfere  in  any  material  respect  with  any  private 
enterprise  in  this  direction,  the  character  of  the 
index  upon  which  I  am  at  work  differing  so 
widely  from  any  other  that  it  would  not  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  other  interests  ;  but  even  if  it 
should,  I  do  not  think  it  reasonable  that  private 
interests  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  seriously 
with  a  public  enterprise  which  would  very  great- 
ly inure  to  the  advantage  of  all  libraries  and  of 
all  others  who  have  an  interest  in  public  docu- 
ments. 

"I  desire,  however,  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  being  thoroughly  agreed  upon  what  we  are  to 
ask  of  Congress,  so  that  we  can  all  pull  together 
and  thus  make  this  a  last  and  a  successful  effort." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dewey  the  communications 
were  referred  to  the  resolutions  committee. 

FOURTH   RECOMMENDATION  OF  CO-OPERATION 
COMMITTEE. 

W.  S.  BISCOE.  —  Belgium  and  France  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of 
documents,  and  I  think  there  should  be  certain 
places  in  this  country  where  we  could  obtain 
French,  German,  and  other  foreign  documents. 
I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee  to  take  this  matter  in 
charge. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  The  Massachusetts  State  Libra- 
ry already  has  a  large  collection  of  such  docu- 
ments. My  impression  is  that  it  is  the  only  large 
collection  in  the  country,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  that  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  It  would  be  well  to  have  a 
committee  of  three  librarians  specially  interested 
in  this  to  follow  it  up. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  In  a  visit  to  Ottawa  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  took  some  pains  to 
look  up  the  public  documents.  I  received  the 
utmost  courtesy,  and  made  arrangements,  and 
am  receiving  now  at  the  Cleveland  Library  all 
documents  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  the  Dominion  government.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  very  valuable  in  them. 

W.  S.  BISCOE.  —  We  are  receiving  the  Canadian 
documents  at  Albany.  We  are  also  getting  some 
from  other  foreign  countries. 

Miss  E.  M.  CHANDLER.  —  The  Buffalo  Library 
receives  the  Canadian  documents  gratis. 

Miss  E.  E.  CLARKE.  —  The  Newberry  Library 
is  very  much  interested  in  foreign  documents  and 
receives  them  by  purchase.  It  would  be  greatly 
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to  our  advantage  if  this  foreign  document  com- 
mittee should  be  organized. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  —  If  any  librarian  wants  to 
consult  Italian  documents,  they  may  be  found  in 
the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Biscoe's  motion  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter  of  foreign  documents  was 
passed. 

REPORT  OF  LIBRARY   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

G:  W.  COLE  read  a  report  prepared  by  himself 
and  W:  C.  Lane,  stating  that  it  had  been  held 
back  in  the  hope  that  W.  A.  Bard  well,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  was  to  prepare  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  school,  would  be  present  to  add 
his  report. 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Library 
School  would  respectfully  report  that  the  visits 
of  its  members  were  made  at  different  times,  when 
each  one  found  it  convenient. 

The  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  year 
has  largely  been  given  to  the  preparation  and  cat- 
aloging of  its  own  exhibit  and  that  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, which  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
Government  Building  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exhibition.  These  had  been  shipped  to  Chicago 
prior  to  the  visit  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  A  thorough  inspection  of  these  ex- 
hibits shows  the  excellence  and  thoroughness  of 
the  work  done,  and  will  well  repay  the  time  spent 
upon  it  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  details  of 
library  administration. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  public  in  the  Mod- 
el Library  was  made  known  to  you  in  the  report 
read  by  Miss  Cutler  at  the  session  yesterday 
morning. 

The  high  grade  of  work  done  by  the  students, 
as  reflected  in  this  exhibit,  and  of  instruction 
imparted  by  the  faculty  of  the  school  proves,  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  wisdom  shown  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  recommending  and  establishing  this, 
the  first  school  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  young  men  and  women 
for  the  library  profession. 

If  further  evidence  is  needed  of  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  high 
standing  taken  by  the  graduates  of  the  school  in 
their  chosen  profession  and  In  the  important 
positions  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
•fill. 

No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  enterprise  than  its  imitation  by  others. 
Although  the  school  has  been  in  operation  only 
about  six  and  one-half  years,  there  are  now  no 


less  than  five  other  schools,  which  have  been  es- 
tablished since  its  success  was  assured,  that  are 
doing  good  work  in  the  same  lines.  These 
schools  are  located  respectively  at  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute, in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  the  Drexel  Institute, 
in  Philadelphia  ;  the  Armour  Institute,  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  ;  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  and  the  Summer  School,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Fletcher,  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

One  feature  of  the  instruction  in  the  Library 
School  which  has  been  introduced  within  the 
past  year  struck  us  as  being  eminently  practical. 
I  refer  to  the  instruction  in  printing  and  proof- 
reading which  has  been  given  by  Miss  Seymour, 
of  the  regents'  office.  Every  librarian,  sooner 
or  later,  must  come  in  contact  with  the  printer, 
and  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  printer's 
art  is  quite  essential  in  order  to  have  the  results 
of  their  combined  labors  satisfactory.  Catalog 
priming  is  very  technical  in  its  character,  and  it 
frequently  takes  the  printer  some  time  to  learn 
the  style  (as  it  is  called)  in  which  the  librarian 
wishes  his  work  done,  and  during  this  critical 
period  he  needs  the  most  careful  watching  and 
instruction,  which  cannot  be  given  unless  the 
librarian  really  knows  what  he  wants. 

The  instruction  given  at  the  school  embraces 
the  preparation  of  copy,  the  styles  of  type  and 
composition,  estimates  of  cost,  and  proof-reading, 
with  all  of  which  a  librarian  should  be  con- 
versant. No  work  requires  more  exacting  atten- 
tion to  details  and  constant  vigilance  than  to 
conduct  a  catalog  or  finding-list  through  the 
press. 

The  wisdom  of  adding  this  course  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  school  we  therefore  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  during 
the  past  year. 

The  constant  tendency  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  instruction  given  and  of  the  work  required 
of  the  students  shows  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  faculty  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  of  which  we  may  all  feel  justly  proud, 
and  which  is  covering  a  field  of  usefulness  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
WM.  C.  LANE, 
GEO.  WATSON  COLE. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

W:  C.  LANE  introduced  his  paper  on 

CATALOGING. 
(Seep.  238.) 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  There  are  three  points  at  the 
end  of  my  paper  which  I  should  like  to  have  dis- 
cussed this  morning. 
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First,  full  name  of  authors.  Most  librarians 
try  to  get  the  fullest  possible  name.  The  diffi- 
culty comes  principally  in  the  case  of  French  and 
German  names,  where  authors  have  a  good  many 
additional  names  which  they  do  not  use.  I  have 
come  to  feel  very  strongly  that  we  make  a  very 
great  mistake  in  trying  to  hunt  up  these  unused 
names.  You  do  find  them  in  books  of  reference, 
but  the  longer  you  look  the  more  you  find,  and 
the  more  difficulty  you  get  into.  The  practice 
should  be  to  put  the  author's  name  on  your  cards 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  in  which  he 
uses  it  on  the  title-page,  with  initial  letters  filled 
out  when  you  can  find  what  they  stand  for.  Of 
course  once  in  a  while  the  difficulty  comes  up 
that  an  author  has  sometimes  used  a  name  and 
sometimes  has  not.  That  is  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  note.  Those  cases  are  few  in  comparison 
with  the  others.  One  objection  to  this  which  is 
likely  to  be  made  is  that  two  authors  of  the  same 
name  can  be  distinguished  frequently  by  these 
additional  names,  but  I  reply  that  that  is  the  very 
poorest  way  in  the  world  of  distinguishing  au- 
thors. It  is  better  to  use  something  by  which 
the  author  is  known,  not  something  by  which 
the  author  is  not  known. 

Second,  a  possible  modification  of  the  diction- 
ary catalog  from  its  earlier  and  stricter  form  in 
which  everything  is  put  as  far  as  possible  under 
the  name  of  the  place,  not  only  historical  and 
descriptive  material,  but  scientific  and  art  sub- 
jects. I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  place  at  least 
the  art  subjects  and  scientific  subjects  under  their 
class  headings  with  country  divisions  instead  of 
class  divisions  under  country  (or  place)  headings, 
with  class  divisions. 

Lastly,  are  the  days  of  the  subject  catalog 
ended  ? 

Subject  catalog. 

B:  P.  MANN.  —  It  is  a  great  waste  of  time  for 
separate  libraries  to  get  up  subject  catalogs.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  illustrate  subjects  fully  he  has 
to  go  by  bibliography,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for 
each  library  to  possess  such  works  and  put  its 
book-mark  in  the  margin. 

A.  N.  BROWN.  —  Could  Mr.  Lane  give  us  Mr. 
Fletcher's  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  subject 
catalog  is  going  out  ? 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  His  main  idea  is  that  the  sub- 
ject catalog  is  never  satisfactory,  and  that  a  bibli- 
ography is  made  by  a  specialist  and  is  always 
more  complete  in  a  certain  way.  I  cannot  admit 
that  it  is  in  every  way. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  There  is  no  question  that 
the  subject  catalog  of  any  particular  library  is 


not  satisfactory  nor  sufficient  for  the  student  who 
wants  to  study  a  subject  thoroughly  ;  but  such 
student  is  only  one  among  very  many  inquirers 
at  a  public  library.  Generally  the  person  sim- 
ply wants  to  get  at  something  on  a  subject  in  that 
library,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case  the  brief- 
est subject  catalog  in  the  library  will  continue  to 
have  a  place. 

Chairman  CUTTER.  —  Mr.  Brett  has  hit  one 
important  nail  on  the  head.  If  any  one  supposes 
that  the  ordinary  user  of  a  public  library  is  going 
to  consult  bibliographies  on  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, for  example,  where  he  will  find  hundreds 
of  works  mentioned,  then  to  select  among  these 
what  he  wants  to  read,  and  finally  go  to  the  cata- 
log to  see  which  of  these  works  the  library  pos- 
sesses, he  does  not  know  human  nature.  Of 
what  service  is  it  to  the  man  who  wants  to  use 
his  town  library  to  show  him  a  list  of  fifty  books 
which  are  not  in  that  library.  The  subject  cata- 
log, if  there  is  one,  does  not  in  the  least  prevent 
the  use  of  bibliographies  as  guides  to  more  com- 
plete study  elsewhere  after  the  resources  of  the 
library  are  exhausted;  but  the  absence  of  a  sub- 
ject catalog  and  the  exclusive  reliance  on  bibliog- 
raphies does  very  effectually  impede  the  use  of 
the  library. 

B:  P.  MANN.  — When  the  question  of  reading 
for  the  young  was  up  it  was  said  that  juvenile 
work  should  not  be  cataloged  or  classed  sepa- 
rately, because  a  person  looking  over  the  sub- 
ject wants  to  know  what  else  there  is  on  the  sub- 
ject besides  what  was  written  for  children.  It  is 
the  same  way  here.  If  a  person  wants  something 
on  a  subject  he  can  find  that  something  just  as 
quickly  by  looking  in  the  bibliography,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  told  that  there  is  something  else 
on  the  subject,  and  no  matter  how  seriously  or 
minutely  he  may  be  going  through  the  subject 
he  would  probably  like  to  know  that  there  is 
something  even  better  than  what  the  library 
has. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  The  idea  that  Mr.  Brett 
has  advanced  should  settle  this  question.  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is  the  main 
consideration.  We  have  not  a  very  extensive  li- 
brary, and  yet  there  is  not  more  than  one  person 
in  100  who  is  willing  to  exhaust  the  icsources  of 
our  library  in  looking  up  a  subject,  or  who  cares 
to  go  into  the  subject  deeper. 

A  MEMBER.  —  One  thing  which   investigators ' 
want  a  subject  catalog  for  is  to  know  what  books 
we  have  got  in  since  they  last  looked  at  the  caU- 
log.     The  bulletin  of  accession  will  not  help  them 
very  much.     A  subject  catalog  would  be  of  great 
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use  to  the  investigators,  because  the  bibliogra- 
phies cannot  be  kept  up  to  date. 

Mrs.  Z.  A.  DIXSON.  —  In  our  college  library  I 
am  sure  we  could  not  do  much  good  work  with- 
out the  subject  catalog.  We  use  it  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  we  do  the  title  or  author  cata- 
log. And  instead  of  finding  very  few  who  want 
to  exhaust  the  subject,  most  of  the  men  and 
women  want  to  see  absolutely  everything  we 
have  on  the  subject.  We  can  only  give  them 
that  through  a  good  subject  catalog. 

G:  W.  COLE. — We  have  heard  that  the  li- 
brarian should  magnify  his  office.  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  should  also  magnify  his  library.  In 
turning  page  after  page  of  a  bibliography  you 
may  not  find  a  single  check-mark.  In  order  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  bibliographies  most 
of  the  libraries  would  have  to  spend  their  entire 
income  on  that  department. 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  I  think  I  could  dispense  better 
with  the  author  catalog  than  I  could  with  the 
subject  catalog. 

S.  H.  BERRY.  — When  Bowker  and  lies'  bibli- 
ography came  out  I  found  that  I  had  to  put  it 
out  of  sight,  because  I  did  not  want  it  known 
that  there  is  so  much  on  political  science  that  we 
do  not  have. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  Our  experience  with  the 
Bowker  and  lies  bibliography  illustrates  the  op- 
posite difficulty.  We  have  most  of  the  works  it 
names  ;  but  upon  the  first  important  use  of  it  by 
a  club  studying  political  economy  we  had  to  get 
out  a  long  typewritten  supplement. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  Last  winter  one  gentleman 
wanted  at  one  time  everything  by  Plato  and 
about  Plato  and  everything  by  Aristotle  and 
about  Aristotle  in  the  library.  How  in  the  world 
could  I  have  answered  him  without  a  subject 
catalog  in  my  library  ?  Now  a  boy  comes  in  and 
wants  a  book  on  an  elephant.  To  what  bibliog- 
raphy should  I  refer  him  ?  He  wants  to  know 
how  to  make  a  phonograph,  or  something  of 
that  Tcind.  I  should  be  entirely  at  a  loss  unless 
I  had  a  good  subject  catalog. 

J:  F.  DA  VIES.  —  I  believe  in  bibliographies, 
but  I  believe  that  the  most  mischievous  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  refer  a  person  to  anything  he 
does  not  want  to  know.  Nine  people  out  of  ten 
want  what  they  want  at  once,  and  if  you  refer 
them  to  a  book  that  is  not  in  your  library  they 
go  away  dissatisfied  with  the  library  and  dissat- 
isfied with  themselves.  I  believe  in  the  subject 
catalog.  That  will  show  every  person  just  what 
the  library  has  on  every  subject.  But  above  all 
things  I  think  it  unwise  for  a  library  to  spread 


out  lists  of  books  that  it  does  not  have,  and  par- 
ticularly books  that  it  cannot  get. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  SANDERS.  —  In  a  small  library  the 
subject  catalog  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  should  get  along  without  one,  but  I 
think  that  we  also  need  a  finding-list  for  those 
who  send  for  books  rather  than  come  to  the  li- 
brary for  them. 

Chairman  CUTTER.  — How  many  here  present 
believe  that  the  days  of  the  subject  catalog  are 
ended  ?  None. 

B:  P.  MANN.  —  I  believe  that  they  are  coming 
to  an  end. 

Chairman  CUTTER. — How  many  believe  that 
within  a  generation  the  subject  catalog  will 
prove  to  be  useless,  bibliographies  taking  its 
place  ?  No  one  professed  that  belief. 

Full  titles  on  author  or  on  subject  card? 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  relative  to  point  5,  which  Mr.  Lane  puts 
down  as  settled.  That  is  the  statement  that  the 
entire  bibliographic  detail  should  be  given  on  the 
author  card  rather  than  the  subject  card.  I  use 
the  classified  subject  catalog  very  much  more  than 
I  do  the  alphabetic.  Full  bibliographic  detail 
should  be  given  in  the  subject  catalog  rather 
than  in  the  alphabetic  catalog.  If  a  man  does 
not  know  the  author  there  is  no  use  in  his  going 
to  the  alphabetic  catalog. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  I  should  not  think  myself  of 
leaving  off  the  imprint  on  the  subject  catalog. 
On  the  author  catalog  a  person  should  be  enabled 
to  distinguish,  first,  between  one  man  and  anoth- 
er, then  between  one  book  and  another  by  the 
same  man,  then  between  one  edition  or  one  copy 
and  another  of  the  same  book.  On  the  subject 
catalog  the  object  is  to  distinguish  between  one 
book  and  another  on  the  same  subject  not  by  the 
same  man.  The  descriptive  parts  of  the  title 
should  be  given  more  fully  on  the  subject  catalog 
and  bibliographic  details  in  regard  to  the  edition 
on  the  author  catalog. 

S:  S.  GREEN.  —  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
full  entry  on  both  the  subject  and  author  card. 

Miss  M.  I.  CRANDALL.  — Many  libraries  have 
the  subject  and  author  cards  duplicates  of  each 
other.  There  is  very  little  saving  of  time  and 
money  in  this.  In  the  Newberry  Library  we 
condense  the  subject  card,  and  give  the  most 
complete  information  on  the  author  card. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  The  point  that  I  wanted  to 
make  was  that  the  titles  might  be  made  very 
brief  on  the  author  catalog,  while  they  should  be 
fuller  on  the  subject.  The  old  idea  of  a  good 
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many  years  ago  was,  I  think,  quite  the  reverse, 
that  the  subject  catalog  should  be  barely  more 
than  an  index,  but  the  other  opinion  I  think  has 
been  growing. 

W.  S.  BISCOE.  —  I  should  want  the  paging  and 
illustrations  on  the  subject  card  as  well  as  in  the 
author  entry.  I  need  them  on  both. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  We  give  full  details  in  the 
classified  as  well  as  the  alphabetic  catalog.  It  is 
nearly  always  essential  in  the  classified  but  only 
occasionally  so  in  the  other. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  The  actual  date  at  which  a 
particular  book  is  published  is  not  so  important 
in  many  classes  of  books  as  certain  other  dates. 
In  science  and  useful  arts,  for  example,  the  date 
of  original  publication  of  an  edition  is  most  im- 
portant. In  this  country  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  reprint  the  book  year  after  year  un- 
changed but  with  the  latest  date  on  the  title-page. 
In  books  of  travel  the  date  at  which  the  travels 
were  made  is  much  more  important  than  the 
date  of  publication. 

A.  W.  TYLER.  —  I  want  to  quote  one  sentence 
from  Mr.  Spofford  in  1877:  "  The  date  is  the  one 
great  cardinal  fact  about  every  book."  In  my 
little  two-line  finding-list  at  Quincy,  111.,  I  put 
the  real  date  of  publication,  but  in  travel  and  his- 
tory, even  if  I  had  to  bracket  it,  I  gave  also  the 
period  covered  by  the  book.  If  the  date  were  a 
part  of  the  sentence  it  meant  the  period  covered; 
if  it  was  separated  by  a  space  after  a  period  it 
was  the  date  of  publication. 

A.  N.  BROWN.  —  While  it  is  a  very  good  plan 
to  put  as  much  information  as  possible  on  the 
subject  card,  it  should  never  be  left  off  from  the 
author  card,  because  that  is  the  one  place  where 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  information  about  the 
book.  It  may  be  cataloged  under  two  or  three 
heads,  if  you  have  two  or  three  subjects  in  one 
book;  on  which  are  you  going  to  put  your  im- 
print if  you  are  to  use  it  but  once  ? 

W:  C.  LANE. — May  I  read  point  5  slightly 
modified  to  see  if  the  Association  agrees  to  it  as 
a  good  statement  ? 

On  author  cards  titles  should  be  brief  and  the 
author's  name  and  the  bibliographic  details 
should  be  given  in  full.  On  subject  cards  the 
title  should  be  fuller  and  descriptive,  but  the 
author's  name  may  be  given  with  initials  only  and 
some  of  the  more  technical  or  minute  biblio- 
graphic details  may  be  omitted. 

No  objection  was  made  to  this  form. 

Full  name. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  Mr.  Line  summed  that  up 
accurately. 


Pres.  DEWEY.  —  There  are  many  libraries  in 
which  they  spend  a  shocking  amount  of  time 
looking  up  full  names.  If  we  are  agreed  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  save  some  of  that  time,  why 
not  have  at  least  a  show  of  hands  ? 

B:  P.  MANN.  —  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience with  printing  card  catalogs,  and  think  it 
an  immense  waste  of  print  to  enter  the  full  name 
separately  on  every  card.  In  this  case  as  in  the 
case  of  the  subject  index  as  compared  with  the 
bibliography  you  can  refer  to  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary for  the  full  name  of  the  author. 

W:  C.  LANE.  —  I  wanted  to  bring  up  the  point 
for  the  reason  that  a  good  many  smaller  libraries 
are  spending  time  in  looking  up  the  names. 
They  think  that  otherwise  they  are  not  doing 
good  work.  I  think  they  are  doing  good  work 
when  they  omit  it.  In  the  Library  journal  two 
or  three  months  ago  there  were  two  or  three 
pages  of  corrections  to  the  Peabody  catalog  from 
the  Newberry  Library.  A  good  many  of  those 
corrections  were  simply  additions  of  names  which 
the  Peabody  cataloger  had  not  discovered,  and 
which  had  better  be  left  in  oblivion. 

Miss  M.  I.  CRANDALL.  — The  article  in  the  Li- 
brary journal  was  misunderstood.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  Peabody  catalog  to  give  these  full 
names,  and  the  article  from  the  Newberry  Libra- 
ry was  intended  to  give  suggestions  rather  than 
criticisms. 

Dr.  NURRENBERG  (Germany). — One  of  our 
rules  is  to  give  only  the  name  used  by  the  au- 
thor himself  and  not  to  give  full  name.  It  is 
also  good  to  give  date  of  birth  and  other  dates. 

A.  W.  TYLER.  — What  do  you  do  with  authors 
who  sometimes  use  one  name  and  sometimes 
another? 

Dr.  NORRENBERG.  — We  put  down  the  full 
name. 

Chairman  CUTTER.  —  How  many  believe  in 
finding  out  at  whatever  cost  of  time  the  full  name 
of  authors  in  a  large  library  ?  —  2. 

How  many  believe  in  putting  in  the  full  name 
if  it  can  be  found  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
research  in  a  large  library?  — 17. 

How  many  believe  in  giving  full  names  in  a 
small  library  if  one  can  find  them  without  much 
research  ?  —  4. 

Miss  THERESA  WEST.  —  Does  not  the  informa- 
tion card  which  many  libraries  now  use  settle  the 
whole  question  ?  Arrange  under  the  name  com- 
monly used,  and  give  on  the  information  card  all 
the  names  that  you  can  ascertain  easily. 

Miss  M.  I.  CRANDALL.  —  Do  not  the  advocates 
of  short-name  entries  admit  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  exceptions  in  the  case  of  authors  of  the 
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same  name  who  have  to  be  identified  carefully  ? 
I  find  that  exceptions  are  difficult  things  to  man- 
age. If  you  have  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  it  is  much 
easier  to  apply  it  than  to  leave  things  to  the 
judgment  of  the  cataloger. 

Chairman  CUTTER.  —  The  date  of  birth  or 
death  distinguishes  authors  of  the  same  name. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Birth  or  death  or  residence 
would  Identify  an  author. 

G.  M.JONES.  —  Occupation  would  still  better 
solve  the  difficulty. 

B:  P.  MANN.  —  The  place  of  residence  Is  bet- 
ter. I  happen  to  know  three  William  Sanders. 
One  of  them  lives  in  London,  England,  another 
in  London,  Ontario,  and  another  in  Washington. 
William  Sanders,  of  Washington,  would  be  very 
definite.  If  you  say  William  Sanders,  of  London, 
you  have  to  specify  London,  Ontario,  or  London, 
England,  or  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  in  his 
time  of  birth.  I  think  that  one  would  generally 
know  more  about  where  a  man  lived  than  he 
would  about  when  he  was  born. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  Put  both  facts  on  your  in- 
formation card.  Your  Ontario  man  may  move 
to  London  or  Washington. 

Chairman  CUTTER.  —  How  many  believe  in 
using  the  information  card  to  give  the  fact  about 
author's  name  if  they  are  to  be  given  ?  —  47. 

How  many  believe  it  is  desirable  to  give  it  in 
all  cases  ?  — 12. 

G.  M.  JONES  read  his 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    ON    AN    INDEX    TO 
SUBJECT  HEADINGS. 

This  committee,  like  its  predecessor  in  1881, 
can  make  only  a  report  of  progress.  Our  prin- 
cipal excuse  is  the  limited  time  that  can  be 
spared  from  regular  library  work,  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  two  of  the  com- 
mittee have  made  changes  in  their  places  of 
employment,  one  of  them  moving  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

In  making  a  list  of  subject  headings  it  is  first 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  actual  usage  of  lead- 
ing libraries.  This  has  been  partially  done. 
The  Harvard  subject  index  was  used  as  a  basis 
and  the  additional  or  different  forms  of  head- 
ings, also  the  "  see  "  and  "  see  also  "  references, 
in  the  Boston  Atheneum,  Peabody  Institute, 
Cleveland  and  American  catalogs  were  drawn 
off  on  slips.  About  one-half  of  the  alphabet  has 
been  covered. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  do  not  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  continue  this  work,  holding 
that  what  we  want  is  not  so  much  a  list  of  the 


special  words  for  subject  headings,  which  are 
always  coming  up  new,  so  to  speak,  as  a  de- 
cision upon  matters  about  which  there  is  some 
question,  such  as  synonymous  headings,  schemes 
for  subjects  which  have  sub-headings,  etc. 

The  chairman  still  thinks,  however,  that  the 
list  in  question  would  be  very  helpful  to  the 
smaller  libraries  and  less  experienced  librarians 
and  catalogers,  and  hopes  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted. The  Harvard  subject  index  does  not 
entirely  answer  the  purpose,  as  it  is  prepared 
for  a  classed  catalog  and  lacks  references  from 
general  to  special  topics. 

To  keep  the  work  within  bounds  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  headings  should  be  omitted  : 
names  of  persons,  places,  and  languages,  the 
scientific  names  (and  frequently  the  common 
names)  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  technical 
names  of  chemical  and  medical  substances. 

A  few  points  on  which  the  committee  have 
agreed  are  submitted  to  the  Association  for  ap- 
proval. 

1.  Enter  under  England  all  books  on  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire  as  well  as  those 
on  England  proper. 

Although  not  logically  correct  this  seems  the 
best  method  of  settling  the  use  of  these  three 
headings. 

2.  Incline  to  singular  rather  than  plural. 
Some  subjects,  however,  are  only  thought  of 

under  the  plural,  as  insects,  fireworks;  and  in 
other  cases  there  are  two  subjects,  as  gas  and 
gases,  game  and  games. 

3.  Use  common  names  instead  of  technical. 

But  not  when  the  common  name  is  ambigu- 
ous, or  of  ill-defined  extent.  An  example  is 
lepidoptera,  which  includes  both  butterflies  and 
moths. 

4.  Place  or  subject.     The  strict  following  of 
Cutter's  rule  No.  97  has  led  to  a  confusing  ac- 
cumulation  of  sub-heads   under   the   principal 
countries.     The  present  tendency  is  to  reduce 
these  by  entering  works  on  an  art  or  science  in 
a  particular  place  under  the  subject  rather  than 
the  place,  making  place  sub-heads,  if  necessaryi 
under  the  subject.     The  committee  recommend 
the  following  rule: 

Enter  under  the  name  of  the  place  :  history, 
general  political  discussion  (but  not  history  or 
discussion  of  special  questions),  and  descriptive 
works  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  place  or  peo- 
ple, or  general  economic  and  social  conditions. 

This  would  cause  books  on  nullification,  re- 
construction, secession,  state  rights,  etc.,  to  be 
placed  under  these  headings,  with  a  reference 
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from  U.  S.  Politics;  works  on  the  Painting, 
Geology,  Zoology,  etc.,  of  France  would  be  en- 
tered under  these  respective  headings,  with  refer- 
ence from  France. 

The  following  is  a  provisional  list  of  sub-heads 
under  countries  and  cities: 

Sub-heads  under  countries  and  states. 

Antiquities. 

Army. 

Bibliography. 

Biography. 

Boundaries. 

Church  history. 

Colonies. 

Commerce. 

Constitution. 

Description  [incl.  Travels], 

Finance. 

Foreign  relations. 

History  [subdivided  by  periods  when  neces- 
sary]. 

Industries. 

Laboring  classes. 

Law  [incl.  Courts]. 

Manners  and  Customs  [incl.  National  char- 
acter and  social  life]. 

Navy. 

Politics  and  Government. 

Population.     (See  Statistics.) 

Registers. 

Religion.  [Generally  under  name  of  religion, 
but  sometimes  desirable,  as  Religion  of  India.] 

Statistics. 

Surveys. 

Treaties. 

In  the  States  of  the  U.  S.,  Militia  would  take 
the  place  of  Army  and  Navy. 

Sub-heads  under  cities  and  towns. 
Antiquities. 
Bibliography. 
Biography. 

Charities  and  Benevolent  institutions. 
Church  history. 
Churches. 

Commerce  and  Industries. 
Description. 
Directories. 
Finance. 
History. 
Law. 

Manners  and  Customs. 
Militia. 
Politics. 
Public  Works. 
Statistics. 


5.  Country  and  language  divisions  of  the  forms 
of  literature.  For  these  the  adjective  form  of 
the  country  or  language  name  should  be  used. 
For  instance,  French  literature  and  French  poet- 
ry, not  France,  Literature,  and  France,  Poetry. 

The  following  list  contains  the  principal  forms 
of  literature  which  should  be  placed  under  the 
adjective  prefix : 

Ballads  (Popular).  Newspapers. 

Drama.  Orations. 

Essays.  Parodies. 

Fiction.  Periodicals. 

Humor.  Poetry. 

Language.  Satire. 

Letters.  Songs. 

Literature.  Sonnets. 

Other  forms  of  literature  should  be  kept  to- 
gether under  the  form  heading  instead  of  being 
scattered  through  the  alphabet  under  the  country 
or  adjective.  Such  are  : 

Allegories.  Hymns. 

Ana.  Inscriptions. 

Anecdotes.  Legends. 

Dialogues.  Maxims. 

Emblems.  Mottoes. 

Epigrams.  Proverbs. 

Epitaphs.  Quotations. 

Fables.  Riddles. 

Fairy-tales.  Romances. 

Folklore.  Sermons. 

In  a  small  library,  in  which  the  books  r.re 
mostly  in  English,  it  may  be  better  to  enter 
under  Poetry,  Drama,  etc.,  all  works  relating  to 
English  poetry,  drama,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral works  ;  but  those  on  a  foreign  literature 
should  be  entered,  as  recommended  above,  under 
the  adjective,  as  Italian  poetry,  Italian  drama, 
etc. 

The  committee  requests  the  Association  to  ex- 
press its  opinion  upon  these  special  points,  as 
well  as  on  the  general  question  of  the  desirability 
of  continuing  work  upon  the  Index  to  Subject 
Headings.  GARDNER  M.  JONES. 

WM.  C.  LANE. 
HARRIET  E.  GREEN. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  This  report  was  written  in  May 
and  is  signed  by  Miss  Green,  and  is  probably 
her  last  official  work  in  connection  with  the 
American  Library  Association.  She  had  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  the  chairman  on  some 
points,  and  he  was  surprised  when  he  received 
this  report  from  her  merely  with  her  signature. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  comment,  which  indi- 
cates very  clearly  that  she  was  not  able  to  give 
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any  farther  thought  to  it.     I  have  not  seen  fit  to 
alter  the  wording  of  the  report  in  any  way. 

F:  M.  CRUNDKN.  —  I  move  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  that  the  committee  be  requested  to 
continue  its  work. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  council. 
The  question  of  continuing  our  work  is  another 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  Association  itself. 

A  lively  discussion  followed.  Mr.  GREEN  and 
Miss  E.  E.  CLARKE  desired  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  report.  Mr.  DEWEY  desired  reference 
to  the  publishing  section  with  power  to  organize 
the  machinery,  look  up  the  editors,  and  issue 
the  list.  Mr.  CUTTER  wanted  the  matter  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  committtee  to  prepare 
a  list  and  report  it  at  the  next  meeting.  Mr. 
DEWEY  objected  to  the  delay  of  a  year  and 
wanted  a  list  issued  sooner  by  the  publishing 
section  with  the  approval  of  the  council.  Mr. 
JONES,  Mr.  CUTTER,  and  Mr.  LANE  insisted  that 
it  could  not  be  done  within  a  year,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  delay  several  years  than  issue 
an  unsatisfactory  list.  Mr.  LANE  said  : 

"  It  Is  a  very  large  undertaking  on  which  we 
are  entering.  It  seems  to  me  quite  an  impossible 
one.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  line  in 
getting  up  the  index  of  the  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary. That  took  me  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
general  opinion,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  it  ex- 
pressed, is  that  if  we  have  a  thing  of  this  kind 
it  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  more  complete  than 
that.  The  headings  in  Miss  Cutler's  s.ooo-volume 
catalog  would,  I  imagine,  be  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  doing  because 
of  the  labor  involved.  All  that  any  committee 
which  has  it  in  charge  can  profitably  do  is  to 
recommend  certain  principles  on  which  headings 
can  be  selected.  In  this  line  the  committee  might 
do  much  more  in  addition  to  what  it  has  already 
done." 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  I  wish  to  get  the  sentiment  of 
the  Association  whether  such  a  list  is  desirable, 
even  if  imperfect.  If  it  is  only  a  drop  in  a 
bucket,  sometimes  that  one  drop  goes  a  good  way 
if  you  have  a  parched  throat.  The  old  catalogers 
like  Mr.  Cutter  and  Mr.  Lane  could  get  along 
without  it,  but  some  of  the  younger  librarians 
would  be  exceedingly  grateful  for  anything. 

W:  H.  BRETT.  —  I  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  a  good  thing,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  use 
of  it.  Young  catalogers  preparing  a  catalog  of  any 
sort  will  get  all  they  want  by  taking,  e.g. ,  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum  catalog.  They  will  there  have  in 
alphabetic  order  all  the  subjects  they  want,  and 


they  will  have  further  guidance  in  the  fact  that 
they  see  what  books  are  classed  under  those 
headings  by  the  catalogers  who  made  that  cata- 
log. 

W:  C.  LANE. —  The  catalog  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  was  published  20  years  ago.  It  is  a 
very  useful  guide  in  this  thing,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  complete.  I  found  in  my  work  in  regard 
to  subject  headings  that  perhaps  200  new  subject 
headings  come  up  every  year  which  have  to  be 
included  in  a  supplement  to  the  Harvard  College 
Library  subject  index.  I  suppose  that  this  will 
go  on,  and  that  at  the  Harvard  Library  there 
will  be  added  annually  from  200  to  300  new  sub- 
ject headings  which  had  not  been  thought  of 
before. 

Chairman  CUTTER.  —  We  could  simplify  this 
question  by  dividing  it.  Let  us  call  for  a  report 
of  principles  to  be  published  and  discussed  in  the 
Library  journal,  and  considered  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  if  necessary  brought  before  our  next 
meeting,  but  put  off  the  publication  of  any  such 
list  as  would  correspond  to  Mr.  Lane's  views  till 
it  can  be  prepared  properly. 

G:  W.  COLE.  —  Does  the  list  include  the 
names  of  persons  or  places? 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  No.  We  must  make  some  limit. 
If  we  included  the  persons  and  places  we  should 
have  to  include  biographical  dictionary  and 
gazetteer.  If  we  put  in  names  of  species  of  ani- 
mals we  should  have  to  print  another  list.  I 
think  our  best  method  is  to  print  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  in  the  Library 
journal  and  invite  free  discussion.  Then,  after 
a  certain  length  of  time,  let  the  council  decide  as 
to  those  principles.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  the  members  present  decide  whether  a  full 
list  of  subject  headings  is  desirable.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  published  during  the  coming  year  with- 
out taking  up  my  entire  time.  Furthermore, 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  actually  deciding 
on  the  headings  there  will  be  a  great  many  more 
points  to  be  settled. 

Chairman  CUTTER.  — [In  order  to  help  us  in 
the  final  decision,  I  ask  for  a  show  of  hands. 
How  many  think  it  important  that  some  such 
list  should  be  prepared  ? —  41. 
Those  of  contrary  mind.  — 9. 
F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  My  motion  as  amended  by 
Mr.  Dewey  would  read  :  "  That  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  accepted  and  that  the  committee 
be  continued  and  requested  to  report  to  the 
publishing  section  with  the  instructions  to  the 
section  to  proceed  with  the  publication  of  the  list 
as  soon  as  practicable.  Voted. 
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W:  C.  LANE.  —  I  should  like  to  withdraw  myj 
name  from  the  committee,  because   I   am   thej 
secretary  of  the  publishing  section  and  that  is  all! 
I  can  attend  to  well.     I  shall   have  my  hand  in 
helping  this  along  when  it  comes  to  that  stage.    [I 

Pres.  DEWEY  explained  briefly  the  scope  of  the 
paper  of  Mme.  Giulia  Sacconl-Ricci,  sub-librarian 
of  the  Marucellian  library,  Florence,  Italy,  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  various  forms  of  catalogs  used 
in  the  modern  libraries,  with  special  reference  to 
a  system  of  mechanical  binding,"  and  showed  the 
illustrative  model  card  volume,  and  moved  that  it 
be  read  by  title.  Voted. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  reports 
of  the  treasurer  and  the  endowment  trustees  rec- 
ommend that  in  the  absence  of  means  to  properly 
verify  these  accounts  the  matter  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  finance  committee  for  examination, 
and  report.  Respectfully, 

A.  W.  WHELPLEY, 
GEO.  WATSON  COLE, 
Miss  M..  E.  AHERN. 
Adopted. 

D.  V.  R.  JOHNSTON  read  an  abstract  of  his 
paper  on 

BINDING  AND   REPAIR. 

(Seep.  249.) 

D.  V.  R.  JOHNSTON.  —  This  report  gives  what 
is  considered  the  best  quality  of  work  by  the  best 
authorities  that  I  can  find.  The  binding  recom- 
mended here  is  the  best  for  preservation.  I  have 
striven  to  incorporate  such  recommendations  and 
give  such  figures  as  to  cost  of  material  and  work 
that  any  librarian  wishing  to  vary  his  method  can 
derive  figures  which  will  enable  him  to  tell  what 
the  cost  of  work  will  be. 

I  should  like  discussion  as  to  advisability  of 
binding  in  covers  and  advertising  leaves  in 
periodicals,  and  try  to  find  out  to  what  extent  it 
shall  be  carried  and  what  libraries  usually  do 
it  ;  also  to  get  the  opinion  of  librarians  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  advisability 
of  raised  band  sewing,  parchment  strips,  or  plain 
raised  bands,  and  the  cost  ;  also  to  find  out  why 
it  is  that  all  the  best  authorities  on  bookbinding 
insist  that  the  tight-back  book  is  without  question 
the  most  durable,  and  yet  except  in  perhaps  a 
dozen  libraries  of  the  country  the  loose  back  is 
used. 

Binding  in  advertising  pages. 

G:  E.  WIRE.  —  I  bind  in  both  advertisements 
and  covers  of  some  periodicals,  notably  some 
dental  journals  In  which  the  reading-matter  is 


not  so  valuable  as  the  advertisements.  Among 
the  latter  appear  cuts  of  all  new  dental  instru- 
ments and  appliances  which  are  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  letter-press.  Some  medical  jour- 
nals have  advertisements  and  letter-press  alter- 
nated and  paged  consecutively.  These  are  of 
course  bound  complete  as  they  stand.  While 
this  is  proper  for  a  few  large  libraries,  and  par- 
ticularly reference  libraries,  I  do  not  think  that 
smaller  and  circulating  libraries  are  justified  in 
binding  in  so  much  matter,  the  covers  and  adver- 
tisements of  one  number  in  their  reference  copy 
being  all  they  should  keep. 

B:  P.  MANN.  —  No  library,  however  small, 
can  afford  to  leave  out  the  covers.  Putting  in 
advertising  pages  is  another  question. 

R.  B.  POOLE.  —  The  French  method  is  to  bind 
all  covers  in  the  back  of  the  book  instead  of  with 
each  number. 

B:  P.  MANN.  — Covers  laid  in  where  they  be- 
long are  a  great  convenience  in  indicating  sep- 
arate numbers.  I  see  no  advantage  in  putting 
them  in  the  back  instead  of  where  they  belong. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  If  you  bind  the  covers  in 
at  all  bind  them  in  their  proper  places. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  When  librarians  who  take  sev- 
eral hundred  serials  assume  in  a  moment  or  two 
that  such  and  such  parts  are  valueless  and  throw 
others  away,  we  are  going  into  the  "  weeding  " 
process  in  a  way  to  seriously  embarrass  us  later. 
Some  medical  journals  and  others  will  print  10 
pages  of  reading-matter  and  30  or  40  pages  of 
advertisements.  I  tell  the  Library  School  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  library  to  have  a  complete 
set  of  the  serial  as  it  is  published.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  librarian  in  the  room  that 
would  not  pay  more  for  a  complete  set  that 
showed  just  exactly  what  had  been  issued  than 
for  a  set  weeded  out  by  any  librarian. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  — I  found  in  one  library  some 
years  ago  that  the  librarian  had  bound  periodicals 
without  the  advertising  pages.  He  saved  them, 
however,  and  when  he  had  enough  to  make  a 
volume  he  bound  them  by  themselves  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  antiquities  of  the  country. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  If  you  bind  five  or  six 
copies  of  Harper's  you  need  not  bind  the  adver- 
tisements in  every  copy. 

H:  M.  UTLEY.  —  I  think  Mr.  Dewey's  point 
may  be  covered  by  a  compromise.  Where  there 
are  few  pages  of  reading[and  a  large  number  of 
advertisements  we  put  a  single  complete  copy 
in  each  volume.  When  they  are  reproduced 
month  after  month  they  may  properly  be  omitted. 
G :  E.  WIRE.  —  Some  scientific  periodicals 
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have  more  advertising  than  reading  matter,  e.g. 
the  Architect -tiTiA  Lancet.  In  this  case  I  bind 
the  first  number  of  every  quarter  complete,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  substituting  the  educational 
number  with  its  advertisements  of  medical  institu- 
tions and  medical  schools  for  the  regular  quar- 
terly number.  With  these  exceptions  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  the  rest  of  the  year  are  taken  out 
and  only  the  text  preserved. 

Tight-back  binding. 

S.  H.  BERRY.  —  Mr.  Cole's  experiment  at 
Jersey  City  gives  the  advantages  of  the  tight- 
back  and  the  loose.  The  binder  has  pasted 
flesher  on  the  book  after  It  is  seasoned  and 
ready  to  go  into  the  cover,  which  gives  you  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  tight-back.  Then  he 
puts  the  covers  on  and  lays  it  in  in  the  ordinary 
way.  You  have  the  advantage  of  the  loose- 
back,  which  protects  the  gilding  from  being 
broken. 

G:  W.  COLE.  — A  full  description  of  this  bind- 
ing is  in  the  June  Library  journal.  It  works 
very  well  and  has  the  advantage  of  both  a  tight- 
back  and  loose-back.  The  first  signatures  are  run 
through  the  sewing-machine  and  sewed  to  a 
piece  of  muslin  about  two  inches  wide,  an  Inch 
and  a  half  of  it  being  on  the  outside  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cover,  the  other  half 
being  pasted  between  the  first  and  second  and 
last  and  next  to  the  last  signatures.  This  makes 
a  very  substantial  hinge.  I  have  found  in  look- 
ing over  some  of  our  books,  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  give  out  in  the  centre  than  at  the  hinge. 

D.  V.  R.  JOHNSTON. — That  kind  of  binding 
does  not  combine  the  tight  and  loose  back  at  all. 
It  is  simply  a  loose-back  with  a  flesher  lining. 
There  is  no  poorer  material  to  use  in  binding  than 
flesher.  It  is  the  fleshy  side  of  the  leather.  It 
has  no  strength  whatever.  You  get  a  loose- back 
book  with  a  lining  of  very  poor  material.  If  any 
one  thinks  he  is  getting  a  combination  of  both 
methods  he  will  find  in  a  short  time  that  he  is 
very  much  mistaken; 

This  resolution  has  been  handed  me.  I  should 
like  to  hav«  it  referred  to  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions: "Resolved,  That  the  A.  L.  A.  memorial- 
ize the  entire  book-publishing  trade  of  North 
America,  requesting  them  to  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing maps,  illustrations,  or  any  printed  matter 
on  the  end-papers  or  linings  of  book-covers, 
such  as  maps,  etc.,  these  having  always  to  be  sac- 
rificed when  the  book  is  rebound."  Referred. 

Miss  NINA  E.  BROWNE  read  an  abstract  of  her 
paper  on 


SHELF   DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  NINA  E.  BROWNE.  —  I  know  of  one  libra- 
ry that  takes  stock  daily. 

C:  A.  CUTTER.  — The  British  Museum  takes  it 
daily  in  the  reference-room. 

On  a  show  of  hands  it  was  found  that  12  take 
stock  annually;  4  once  in  two  years  ;  2  once  In 
three  years;  3  less  frequently;  2  do  not  take  at 
all ;  and  I  takes  oftener  than  once  a  year. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  How  do  those  who  do  not 
take  stock  know  how  many  volumes  they  have  ? 
I  would  not  venture  on  any  accurate  statement  till 
I  took  stock. 

Three  librarians  give  their  count  by  taking  the 
last  number  in  the  accession  book  ;  14  take  last 
number  in  accession  book  and  deduct  with- 
drawals ;  12  actually  count  volumes  on  shelves  ; 
three  count  shelf-list ;  one  counts  duplicates  not  in 
active  use  in  giving  the  number  of  volumes  in 
library;  two  take  no  account  of  unused  duplicates. 

F:M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  always  put  down  a  distinct 
statement.  Duplicates  bought  for  circulation 
are  of  course  entered  before  they  are  circulated. 

Form  of  entry  :  Book,  sheets,  or  movable  cards. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  distinctly  condemn  the 
book.  The  first  inventory  that  was  taken  after  I 
entered  the  library  service  was  taken  in  a  book. 
It  had  before  been  done  in  a  very  crude  way.  The 
library  had  been  closed  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  accession  numbers  were  written  down  on 
slips,  the  papers  were  cut  apart  and  strung  on  a 
string.  The  missing  numbers  amounted  to  i,2co 
or  1,300  volumes.  The  first  year  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  and  add  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  inventory  and  give  me  a  written 
classified  catalog  or  shelf-list  if  I  wrote  it  down 
on  sheets  and  had  the  sheets  bound.  I  think  the 
question  is  between  sheets  and  cards.  We  have 
used  cards  and  are  now  experimenting  with  the 
sheets.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  better 
way,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Dewey  gave  the 
other  day,  that  the  cards  are  so  easily  abstracted, 
either  purposely  or  accidentally. 

W:  C.  LANE. — The  same  thing  applies  to 
some  extent  to  sheets,  unless  they  are  kept  in 
some  kind  of  a  binder.  The  separate  strips  as 
they  are  left  in  a  drawer  would  make  a  very 
handy  shelf-list. 

Miss  M.  I.  CRANDALL.  —  In  the  library  exhibit 
there  is  a  sample  shelf-list  sent  by  the  Adelphi 
Academy,  of  Brooklyn.  The  index-size  cards  are 
in  one  little  box.  They  are  portable,  can  be  held 
in  one  hand,  and  I  think  there  is  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  loss. 
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Chairman  CUTTER.  —  I  noticed  in  the  German 
section  yesterday  a  shelf-list  kept  on  P  sized 
cards  (square,  however)  in  a  little  basket-case  or 
box  with  a  cover.  The  Rudolph  books  combine 
all  the  advantages  of  cards,  sheets,  and  books. 

Miss  E.  M.  CHANDLER.  —  Our  subject  catalog 
in  Buffalo  is  our  shelf-list  for  everything  except 
novels.  Our  shelf-list  is  kept  on  cards  in  the 
office.  Our  books  are  classified  by  the  decimal 
classification,  but  they  are  numbered  numerically 
in  each  class,  and  we  keep  a  book  of  shelf  statis- 
tics, showing  in  each  class  the  last  number  of 
book  in  that  class,  and  assign  the  new  number 
from  that  book.  In  inventorying  we  make  a 
series  of  check-books,  entering  opposite  the  class 
number  the  total  numbers  of  books  in  the  class. 
We  take  down  only  numbers  of  missing  books, 
and  do  it  in  a  short  time. 

W:  C.  LANE. — When  a  book  is  found  to  be 
missing,  how  do  you  find  out  what  book  it  is  ? 

Miss  CHANDLER.  —  By  comparison  with  our 
catalog.  After  we  have  finished  the  inventory 
we  compare  the  numbers  entered  in  our  check- 
book as  missing  with  the  corresponding  cards, 
and  in  this  way  make  a  list  of  those  missing. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  Our  inventory  is  the  classi- 
fied part  of  our  official  catalog.  We  have  it  in 
the  catalog-room  and  use  it  as  a  subject  catalog 
all  through  the  year. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  How  many  librarians  present, 
in  taking  stock,  simply  verify  the  fact  that  a 
certain  number  is  on  the  shelf,  and  do  not  see 
whether  that  number  represents  the  proper  book, 
i.e.,  do  they  read  the  titles  or  only  the  numbers  ? 

Seven  read  titles  ;  five  do  not. 

A.  W.  TYLER.  —  The  Peabody  Library  has  a 
column  in  the  accession  book  ruled  for  check- 
marks. They  carry  their  accession  book  into 
the  alcoves  and  check  each  book  by  number. 
They  take  a  little  blank-book  and  check  every 
volume  by  its  accession  number.  Then  they 
look  up  the  accession  numbers  of  the  missing. 
In  a  library  under  50,000  :t  strikes  me  that  is 
the  quickest  way. 

R.  B.  POOLS.  —  My  catalog  is  on  the  Dewey 
system  and  Cutter  numbers.  In  checking  off  we 
have  just  to  call  the  letter,  book  number,  and 
size. 

Miss  ADELAIDE  UNDERBILL.  —  How  many  pre- 
fer cards  and  how  many  sheets? 

32  prefer  sheets,  16  cards,  and  two  the  book, 
one  the  Rudolph  indexer,  one  the  combination 
of  book,  sheets,  and  cards  for  different  subjects. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  I  cannot  vote  on  this  till 
I  try  it.  I  am  trying  it  this  summer.  I  fear  I 


put  it  too  strongly  in  favor  of  sheets,  being 
much  impressed  at  the  moment  with  Mr.  Dewey's 
idea  of  the  danger  of  theft.  I  think,  after  all, 
that  that  is  not  so  large,  and  that  on  the  whole  I 
prefer  the  cards. 

J.  N.  WING.  —  A  good  idea  is  to  provide  small 
slips  of  paper  and  have  your  clerks  go  around 
and  put  a  slip  in  each  book  with  the  accession 
number  on  it.  This  can  be  done  at  pleasure. 
At  a  certain  day  collect  all  these  slips.  You  can 
do  this  in  a  few  hours.  Then  you  can  take  your 
time  to  count  or  tabulate  the  slips.  As  they  go 
round  the  clerks  must  see  that  the  accession 
number  corresponds  with  the  one  in  the  book. 
We  tried  this  some  time  ago  in  Scribner's  in  our 
American  department.  Sometwo  or  three  weeks 
before  we  wrote  down  the  title  and  publish- 
er on  each  slip.  One  afternoon  we  all  com- 
menced at  5  o'clock,  and  before  10  o'clock  had 
every  slip  out  of  that  whole  stock.  Each  boy 
had  a  box,  and  the  slips  were  put  in  the  boxes 
and  locked  up.  In  the  course  of  a  month  the 
record  was  made.  Next  year  we  had  a  complete 
record  of  the  past  year's  account,  and  could  com- 
pare it  title  for  title. 

Indicating  duplicates, 

A  MEMBER.  —  In  examining  the  shelf-list  of 
the  Columbia  College  Library  I  found  that  du- 
plicates were  rewritten  and  a  second  copy  of  the 
book  had  to  have  a  second  entry  on  the  shelf- 
sheet.  By  my  method  the  accession  number  of 
every  duplicate  is  written  alongside  the  original 
entry.  The  letter  indicating  which  copy  it  is  is 
written  in  red  after  the  classified  number,  so  that 
in  checking  in  inventorying  we  check  from  the 
shelf-list  and  are  able  to  tell  the  accession  number 
if  a  copy  is  missing. 

G.  M.  JONES.  —  If  we  have  five  copies  of  a 
book  they  are  lettered  A,  B,  C,  and  so  on.  We 
write  the  accession  number  ordinarily,  following 
with  these  letters.  In  fiction  once  in  a  while  it 
gets  so  clogged  that  we  need  to  rewrite  the 
sheet.  In  one  case  we  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  reference:  "  See  sheet  at  beginning." 

Miss  E.  M.  COE. — Was  that  not  the  practice 
some  years  ago  at  Columbia,  to  re-enter  each 
duplicate  ? 

W.  S.  BISCOE.  —  It  used  to  be  the  practice  in 
Columbia.  As  a  rule  we  now  seldom  take  a 
second  line  for  a  second  copy  of  the  book. 

A.  L.  A.  BADGE. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  The  badge  as  voted  last  year 
was  made  up  and  shown  to  30  or  40  members. 
It  was  thought  too  large  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
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no  supply  was  made  as  the  committee  had  no 
authority  to  reduce.  I  now  move  that  the  badge 
question  be  referred  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee with  power  to  make  any  needed  changes. 
Voted. 

PRINTING    PROCEEDINGS. 

B:  P.  MANN.  —  In  our  previous  proceedings 
unnecessary  prominence  is  given  to  the  individ- 
uality of  the  person  who  spoke. 

I  move  that  the  executive  committee  be  in- 
structed to  condense  discussions  as  far  as  possi- 
ble and  eliminate  all  such  individual  matter  as  is 
not  really  necessary  to  a  clear  report. 

J.  K.  HOSMER.  —  I  believe  in  compressing,  but 
it  ought  to  be  done  with  discretion. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  The  vote  passed  at  Round  Isl- 
and giving  to  Mr.  Cutter,  as  editor  of  the 
Journal,  power  to  cut  down  wherever  necessary, 
has  not  been  rescinded,  so  we  have  already  in 
office  a  most  skilful  Cutter  and  need  not  take 
further  action. 

I  suggest  that  the  publication  be  left  to  the 
Library  journal  and  that  we  refer  to  the 
finance  committee  with  power  to  decide  the 
amount  the  Association  will  contribute.  We  all 
have  a  disposition  to  help  support  the  Library 
journal,  which  has  been  carried  on  as  a  labor 
of  love  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MANN  withdrew  his  motion. 

S:S.  GREEN. — I  move  that  the  matter  of 
publication  of  the  proceedings  be  referred  to  the 
executive  board  with  power.  Voted. 

NEXT   MEETING. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  voted  to  refer  to 
the  executive  board  with  power  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  time  and  place  of  next  meeting. 
For  the  information  of  the  board  the  preferences 
of  those  present  were  taken  as  to  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  it  appeared  that  37  preferred  some  point 
on  the  sea-coast  and  18  Asheville,  N.  C. 

R.  B.  POOLE  read  his  report  on 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  Lakewood 
Conference  to  take  into  consideration  the  matter 
of  an  organization  for  mutual  insurance  would 
respectfully  report  that  they  regard  it  advisable 
to  form  such  an  association,  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  librarians  are  ready  to  become  members. 
The  constitutions  of  two  or  three  different  or- 
ganizations, having  for  their  object  the  rendering 
of  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  friends  of  deceased 
members,  have  been  examined  by  your  commit- 
tee, and  two  forms  of  organization  suggest  them- 
selves. 


First.  One  on  a  thoroughly  business  basis,  in 
which  membership  would  involve  a  medical  ex- 
amination, and  in  which  the  assessments  would 
be  graded  according  to  age,  as  for  instance,  $2 
for  persons  under  thirty;  $3  under  forty;  $4 
under  fifty,  etc. 

Second.  An  association  similar  to  the  General 
Secretaries  Insurance  Alliance  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  which  allows  any 
employee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion to  become  a  member  without  a  medical  ex- 
ination,  on  the  payment  of  $2.10.  There  is  no 
scale  as  to  age.  The  only  officer  is  a  secretary- 
treasurer,  who  attends  to  all  the  business. 

The  basis  of  organization  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible ;  its  motto  is  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens." 

Your  committee  think  that  a  mutual  help  as- 
sociation among  librarians,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  from  the 
simplicity  of  its  organization  and  its  limited  re- 
quirements, would  commend  itself  to  a  much 
larger  number  than  the  first  named. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

R.  B.  PoOLE,  Chairman. 

J.  N.  WING.  —  In  the  Publishers'  Association, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  we  have  averaged  to 
pay  about  $12  a  year.  That  will  cover  the  whole 
ground.  We  have  about  1,300  members  in  the 
association  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  organiza- 
tions. I  should  think  it  better  to  support  this 
rather  than  start  a  weak  one  among  the  librari- 
ans. If  any  one  wishes  to  know  more  about  it 
and  will  address  me  I  will  put  the  letter  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary. 

H.  H.  COOK.  —  I  can  say  from  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  that  the  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion has  a  very  desirable  surplus  now  and  is  pay- 
ing all  assessments  very  promptly.  It  has  cost 
me  for  the  last  10  or  12  years  not  more  than  $ 8 
or  $10  a  year. 

J.  N.WlNG. — The  constitution  limits  assess- 
ment to  $13.20  per  year.  Beyond  that  losses 
are  paid  out  of  the  surplus  already  accumulated. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN.  —  If  librarians  are  eligible 
they  would  do  better  to  join  a  strong  association 
than  to  form  a  weak  one  of  their  own. 

B:  P.  MANN.  — The  Library  Association  ought 
to  take  action  on  this  matter  only  after  mature 
consideration. 

The  report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

STATE  AND  LAW  SECTIONS. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  — The  Association  of  State  Li- 
brarians requested  the  council  to  approve  a  mod- 
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ification  by  which  it  should  be  replaced  by  two 
new  sections  :  a  State  Library  Association  as  a 
section  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  bring  together  those 
Interested  in  any  relations  of  the  State  to  libraries, 
and  the  other  a  law  section.  The  council  has 
approved  the  change.  Will  the  Association  ap- 
prove the  modification,  that  the  Association  of 
State  Librarians  be  divided  into  a  State  Library 
Association  and  a  law  section? 

Voted. 

F:  M.  CRUNDEN,  chairman,  offered  the  follow- 
ing as  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS   COMMITTEE. 

Resolved,  That  the  A.  L.  A.  memorialize  the 
entire  book  publishing  trade  of  North  America, 
requesting  them  to  abstain  from  introducing 
maps,  illustrations,  or  any  printed  matter  on  the 
end-papers  or  linings  of  book  covers,  such  maps, 
etc.,  having  always  to  be  sacrificed  when  the 
book  is  rebound. 

Accepted  and  referred  to  council. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
the  qualifications  and  salaries  of  library  assistants 
in  important  positions  should  be  on  a  par  with 
high  school  teachers;  that  applicants  for  positions 
in  libraries  should  have  at  least  a  high  school 
education  ;  and  that  the  heads  of  large  libraries 
should  have  salaries  not  less  than  those  of  public 
school  superintendents  in  the  same  cities. 

Referred  to  the  council. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  American 
Library  Association  have  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  energy,  devotion,  judgment,  skill, 
and  rare  executive  ability  which  have  been  dis- 
played by  Miss  Mary  Salome  Cutler,  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  has  prepared  the  exceed- 
ingly successful  library  exhibit  which  forms  so 
valuable  a  portion  of  the  display  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  government 
building,  and  desire  to  express  to  Miss  Cutler 
their  heartiest  thanks  for  the  zealous  interest 
which  she  has  shown  and  the  well-directed  en- 
thusiasm which  has  marked  all  her  efforts  to  do 
faithfully  the  work  which  the  Association  en- 
trusted to  her. 

Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
are  due  to  the  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  his  read- 
iness in  advancing  library  interests  and  for  the 
kindness,  generosity,  and  wisdom  which  have 
characterized  his  efforts  to  make  the  library  ex- 
hibit creditable  and  satisfactory. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association 
appreciate  very  highly  the  valuable  and  unre- 
quited services  which  have  been  rendered  by 
Messrs.  J.  N.  Lamed,  W:  T.  Peoples,  and  C:  C. 
Soule,  as  chairmen  respectively  of  the  committees 
on  the  Selection  of  books  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Library, 
on  the  Collection  of  books,  and  on  Architectural 
plans  and  representations. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  A.  L.  A.  are 
due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  World's  Con- 


gress Auxiliary,  to  Pres.  Harper,  and  the  trus- 
tees of  Chicago  University;  to  the  city  author- 
ities of  Chicago,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  to  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Man- 
agers, and  the  National  Board  of  Lady  Managers 
of  the  Woman's  Building,  for  kindly  furnishing 
the  Association  with  rooms  for  its  meetings;  to 
Chairman  Hild  and  the  local  committee  for  its 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  the  Association;  and  to  the  Chicago  Library 
Club  for  its  unique  and  delightful  entertainment. 

That  the  Association  also  return  thanks  to  the 
Woman's  Club  and  the  Fortnightly  Club  for  their 
courteous  hospitality;  to  the  French  and  the 
German  publishers  for  their  polite  attention; 
and  to  the  local  committee  of  the  Folk  Lore 
Congress  for  invitations  to  their  novel  and  in- 
structive concert. 

Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  heard  with 
deep  regret  of  the  death  —  sudden  and  far  from 
her  home  —  of  Miss  Harriet  E.  Green,  whose 
warm  interest  in  our  work,  good  judgment, 
frank  and  friendly  expression  of  opinion,  skill 
and  accomplishment  as  a  cataloger  and  indexer, 
had  won  for  her  the  respect  and  regard  of  all 
who  knew  her. 

Adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Resolved,  That  the  A.  L.  A.  hears  with  deep 
regret  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Ada  North  and 
hopes  for  her  speedy  recovery;  that  we  regard 
Mrs.  North  as  one  of  our  most  earnest  workers, 
and  rejoice  in  the  recognition  which  her  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  library  cause  in  Iowa 
have  received  from  her  associates  in  that  State; 
that  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  records 
of  the  Association  and  a  copy  sent  to  Mrs. 
North. 

Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  special  recognition  is  due  to  our 
retiring  treasurer,  Mr.  H:  J.  Carr,  for  years  of 
efficient  service  in  that  peculiarly  arduous  and 
thankless  position,  for  which  his  conscientious- 
ness and  business  methods  particularly  fitted  him. 

Adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion requests  from  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
law  which  shall  contain  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

ist,  A  provision  that  there  shall  be  supplied 
to  every  depository  of  public  documents  desig- 
nated by  law  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord (bound),  one  of  the  Statutes-at-Large,  and 
a  copy  of  every  other  government  publication, 
not  already  supplied  to  such  depository,  printed 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  including  the 
publications  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
government,  excepting  bills,  resolutions,  docu- 
ments printed  for  the  special  use  of  committees 
of  Congress,  and  circulars  designed,  not  for 
communicating  information  to  the  public,  but 
for  use  within  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments and  offices  of  the  government. 

Also  a  provision  for  supplying  a  number  of 
libraries  additional  to  depositories  now  desig- 
nated by  law  a  selection  at  least  of  the  more 
valuable  publications  of  the  government. 
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Secondly,  Provision  for  the  preparation  by 
the  government  itself  of  a  comprehensive  index 
of  public  documents  covering  the  whole  ground 
up  to  date,  followed  by  annual  supplements. 

It  was  moved  that  M.  Hartwig's  paper  referred 
by  the  World's  Congress  of  Librarians  to  the 
American  Library  Association  be  referred  to  the 
council.  Voted. 

Dr.  NCRRENBERG.  —  Mr.  President,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen:  Before  you  adjourn  the  World's  Fair 
Conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.  may  it  be  permitted 
to  a  foreign  librarian  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you? 

When  in  Germany  I  always  had  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  American  libraries  and  American  li- 
brary administration.  I  liked  to  read  the  Library 
journal  and  other  American  publications  on 
library  matters,  and  I  was  happy  to  have  a 
chance  to  come  to  America  and  see  with  my  own 
eyes  the  work  you  are  doing. 

You  Americans  are  so  kind  as  to  say  Germany 
is  ahead  in  higher  education  and  universities,  but 
I  will  say  that  America  is  ahead  of  the  whole 
world  in  the  education  of  the  people  by  public 
libraries.  The  admirable  progress  your  public 
libraries  have  made,  the  unsurpassed  position 
they  take  among  public  libraries  of  all  the  world, 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  your  work,  the  work  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  I  am  delighted  that  I  had  a  chance 
to  meet  with  you  all  these  days,  to  make  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  so  many  librarians  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  to  see  your 
esprit  de  corps,  the  earnest  zeal  you  spend  in  your 
life-work  with  so  great  success.  I  shall  write 
in  praise  of  your  Association  to  my  fellow- 
librarians  in  Germany,  and  I  hope  the  proceed- 
ings will  promote  the  international  relations  of 
librarians  and  libraries.  Let  me  express  to  you 
the  best  and  most  hearty  wishes  for  the  future  of 
your  admirable  Association. 

Pres.  DEWEY.  —  As  I  omitted  the  president's 
address  in  order  to  make  time  for  others,  you 
will  pardon  my  plain  word  as  I  lay  down  the 
gavel  at  the  close  of  my  17  years'  active  offi- 
cial work  for  the  A.  L.  A.  A  great  work  has 
been  accomplished,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning. 
My  question  is  personal  to  each  :  Have  you 
done,  are  you  doing,  will  you  do  your  part? 
Some  will  join  the  A.  L.  A.  and  pay  the  paltry 
annual  fee  toward  its  support  and  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Library  journal  which  never  repre- 
sented its  real  cost.  Some  will  come  to  our  meet- 


ings to  learn  how  to  do  their  own  work  better  or 
at  less  cost.  Some  are  always  ready  to  attend 
any  reception,  dinner,  or  coaching  party.  Per. 
adventure  some  for  a  great  occasion  would  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  attend  the  Wild  West  show.  But 
did  you,  in  response  to  my  urgent  request  this 
past  year,  write  even  one  article  calling  atten- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  to  the  work  of  this  As- 
sociation ?  Did  you  write  one  letter  ?  Did  you 
make  a  single  call  on  any  of  the  many  men  and 
women  whom  you  know  you  could  interest  if  you 
took  the  time  and  cared  to  make  the  effort  ?  Did 
you  do  anything  that  proved  your  active  in- 
terest ?  If  you  answer  "no,"  as  some  of  you 
must  (and  I  do  not  forget  how  much  we  owe  to 
those  of  you  who  can  answer  "  yes  "),  may  I  ask, 
Have  you  thought  whether  you  are  holding  a 
place  that  ought  to  be  filled  by  some  one  more 
vitally  interested  in  this  great  work  ?  For  such 
men  to  retain  their  positions  when  there  are 
others  who  would  accomplish  in  them  so  much 
more  good,  is  like  a  blind  man  retaining  the  best 
seat  at  a  parade.  This  is  a  hard  saying  but  it 
is  true,  that  there  are  in  the  libraries  of  America 
to  day  too  large  a  percentage  of  officials  who 
have  never  done  anything  for  the  profession 
that  would  grace  it  like  their  leaving  it.  Those 
for  whom  this  is  meant  are  seldom  in  our  meet- 
ings to  hear,  but  the  words  may  reach  them  at 
second  hand  and  perhaps  bear  fruit.  I  have 
said  to  more  than  one,  "  You  ought  to  change 
your  personal  relation  to  your  work  or  else  re- 
sign it  to  one  with  the  modern  library  spirit." 
If  the  old  library  was  a  splendid  mausoleum  or 
reservoir,  the  modern  library  is  a  quickening 
spirit. 

For  ten  days  we  have  held  meetings  which 
for  attendance  and  interest  have  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  observers.  More  than  one  offi- 
cial who  has  seen  scores  of  similar  gatherings 
during  this  exposition  has  said  that  for  success- 
ful work  the  A.  L.  A.  has  easily  won  the  first 
place.  I  am  proud  that  in  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  collection  of  attractions  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen  we  have  proved  our  vital 
interest  in  our  chosen  library  work  by  such  a 
splendid  series  of  sessions  as  stand  to  our 
credit. 

With  justifiable  pride  in  our  past,  unfaltering 
courage  for  the  present,  and  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  our  future,  I  declare  this  i6th  general 
meeting  adjourned. 
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SUMMARY   OF   VOTES 
TAKEN  ON  VARIOUS  QUESTIONS  DISCUSSED  DURING  THE  CONFERENCE. 


OF  those  who  have  used  both  systems,  4  favor 
making  book-stacks  more  than  one  story  high;  4 
oppose. 

Very  few  chief  librarians  are  required  to  give 
an  official  bond. 

Unanimous,  with  one  exception,  that  the  libra- 
rian should  not  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees;  12  thought  he  should  be  secretary  of 
the  board;  but  a  majority  thought  not. 

Two  to  one  believe  teaching  pays  better  than 
library  work. 

Unanimous  that  a  list  of  library  salaries  should 
be  published. 

Unanimous,  with  one  exception,  that  catalog- 
ers  should  have  a  separate  room. 

Four  to  one  that  catalogers  should  have  short- 
er hours  than  other  library  workers. 

All  libraries,  with  one  exception,  import  Eng- 
lish books  duty  free. 

Almost  unanimous  that  it  does  not  pay  to  col- 
late all  new  books. 

Comparatively  few  keep  a  book  in  which  they 
record  withdrawals  from  the  library. 

Twenty  keep  a  continuation  book. 

Twelve  keep  juvenile  books  together  on  the 
shelves  ;  24  prefer  to  disperse  them  throughout 
the  library. 

Fifteen  use  dummies  to  represent  books  out  of 
place  and  like  them;  2  have  tried  them  and  given 
them  up  ;  no  one  uses  dummies  to  show  books 
temporarily  out  in  circulation. 


About  half  define  pamphlets  as  unbound  publi- 
cations of  100  pages  or  less  ;  about  half  consider 
unbound  publications  pamphlets  regardless  of 
number  of  pages. 

No  one  believes  that  the  days  of  the  subject 
catalog  are  numbered  or  that  bibliographies  will 
supersede  it  within  a  generation. 

Only  2  believe  in  finding  full  name  of  author 
at  whatever  cost  of  time  ;  17  use  full  name,  if  it 
can  be  found  with  moderate  research  ;  4  would 
give  full  name  in  a  small  library,  if  it  is  at  hand  ; 
47  favor  giving  details  about  authors  on  infor- 
mation cards,  if  it  is  given  at  all ;  12  believe  it  is 
desirable  to  give  it  in  all  cases. 

Should  a  list  of  subject  headings  for  a  cat- 
alog be  prepared  for  printing?  —  aye,  41;  no, 

9- 

Two  take  stock  more  frequently  than  once 
a  year  ;  12  annually  ;  4  once  in  two  years ;  2 
once  in  three  years;  3  less  frequently;  2  not  at 
all. 

In  taking  stock  7  identify  each  book;  5  simply 
account  for  the  proper  number  of  books;  32  pre- 
fer sheets  for  a  check-list  ;  16  cards;  i  a  book  ; 
I  the  Rudolph  book;  and  I  a  combination  of  all 
for  different  subjects. 

In  giving  statistics  of  number  of  volumes  in  li- 
brary, 3  take  last  number  in  accession  book;  14 
do  thisand  deduct  withdrawals  ;  3  count  shelf-list, 
and  12  count  the  books;  i  counts  duplicates  not 
in  actual  use;  2  do  not. 


NEW   YORK   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 


THE  pressure  of  business  having  extended  the 
general  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  so  that  the  ses- 
sion of  the  New  York  Library  Association 
could  not  be  held  as  planned  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  in  the  New  York  State  building  on 
Thursday,  an  evening  session  was  called  for 
Friday.  Twenty-seven  members  sat  down  to  a 
dinner  on  the  roof  of  the  beautful  New  York 
State  building,  overlooking  the  lake  and  the 
dream  city,  Venice  in  America.  After  dinner  the 
remaining  members  joined  the  party,  and  from 
7:30  to  10  P.M.  was  held  one  of  the  mo*t  profit- 
able meetings  since  organization  in  1890.  The 
chairs  were  grouped  among  the  plants  and 
shrubs  that  transformed  the  south  front  under 
the  Belvidere  into  a  garden,  and  in  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  summer  night  the  important  li- 


brary interests  of  the  Empire  State  were  earnest- 
ly discussed  by  nearly  of  40  their  best  cham- 
pions. A  report  of  the  results  will  be  found  as 
usual  in  the  state  library  report.  Mr.  Dewey, 
who  has  been  president  from  the  first,  insisted 
that  election  of  new  officers  would  increase  the 
influence  of  the  Association,  which  he  wished  to 
be  the  adviser  and  strong  ally  of  the  library  and 
university  in  their  official  library  work.  W.  T. 
Peoples,  of  the  New  York  Mercantile,  was  chosen 
president  ;  Miss  E.  M.  Coe,  of  the  New  York 
Free  Circulating,  and  W.  S.  Biscoe,  of  the  New 
Yoik  State,  vice  presidents  ;  Inspector  W.  R. 
Eastman,  of  the  state  public  libraries  department, 
secretary,  and  J.  N.  Wing,  of  the  library  depart- 
ment of  Charles  Scribner'sSons,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Mercantile,  treasurer. 
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Two  meetings  were  held,  beside  numerous 
conferences  among  the  few  specially  interested. 
J.  P.  Dunn,  ex-state  librarian  of  India:  a,  pre- 
sided at  the  first,  Melvil  Dewey  at  the  second. 
The  time  was  almost  wholly  given  up  to  dis- 
cussing informally  and  fully  the  reasons  that 
prevented  larger  attendance  and  greater  inter- 
est. A  unanimous  agreement  was  reached  as 
follows  : 

This  Association  was  organized  at  St.  Louis 
in  1889,  and  accepted  as  a  section  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
It  issued  a  carefully  prepared  platform  of  prin- 
ciples, which  has  been  of  material  service  In 
many  cases  in  preventing  bad  and  securing  go  jd 
legislation  and  administration.  Several  of  its 
commiitees  did  excellent  work.  The  next  meet- 
ing at  Fabyan's  failed  to  bring  out  the  larger 
number  of  state  librarians  hoped  for.  The  few 
earnest  ones,  however,  held  several  profitable 
sessions,  and  agreed  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
secure  a  fuller  attendance  at  succeeding  meet- 
ings, especially  at  Chicago. 

At  the  California  meeting  in  1891  so  few  were 
present  that  nothing  was  done,  as  in  most  of 
the  other  sections.  At  Lakewood  in  1892  the 
experience  of  Fabyan's  was  repeated  with  small- 
er attendance  and  fewer  sessions.  It  was  then 
determined  to  make  a  last  effort  to  secure  a 
general  conference  of  state  librarians  at  the 
Chicago  meeting,  which  it  was  thought  would 
offer  greater  inducements  than  any  other.  After 
this  experience  those  who  have  been  faithful  in 
the  work  through  all  five  years  agreed  that  it 
was  useless  to  make  further  effort  in  the  present 
form,  for  the  name  "  Association  of  State  Li- 
brarians "  seemed  to  limit  it  to  officials,  and  it 
was  reluctantly  confessed  that  most  of  the  pres- 
ent officials  lacked  interest  enough  in  their  work 
to  make  further  efforts  worth  the  labor  they 
would  cost.  Here  and  there  some  good  work 
was  being  done,  but  as  a  rule  the  condition  of 
the  state  libraries  was  most  deplorable  when 
compared  with  what  they  ought  to  do. 

There  was  interest  manifested  in  two  quite 
different  directions..  The  law  librarians  and 
several  of  the  state  librarians  who  had  large 
law  collections  felt  anxious  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  this  specialty  distinct  from  general  state 
library  matters.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 


to  try  a  law  section  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  on  request  of  the  Association  of 
State  Librarians,  approved  by  the  council  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  the  new  section  was  authorized. 

The  other  and  chief  interest  came  from  those 
who  realized  that  the  most  important  library 
problem  now  before  the  country  was  the  relation 
of  the  states  to  libraries.  This  includes  legisla' 
tion,  subsidies,  state  aid,  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, public  documents  and  their  distribution,  or- 
ganization of  the  library  interests  of  each  state, 
library  commissions,  travelling  libraries,  public 
libraries  departments,  annotated  lists  of  best 
books  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  state 
authorities,  and  indeed  every  question  concern- 
ing the  state's  relation  to  library  interest. 

Though  the  organization,  administration,  and 
work  of  state  libraries  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  under  this  general  head,  it  is  one 
in  which  very  few  of  the  present  state  librarians 
take  any  interest.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
change  the  name  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
section  by  making  it  the  "  State  Library  Asso- 
ciation "  instead  of  the  "  Association  of  State 
Librarians."  While  state  librarians  are  still 
specially  invited  to  join  in  the  work,  it  is  felt 
that  one  earnest  man  or  woman  really  concerned 
to  promote  library  interests  is  worth  a  dozen 
who  hold  official  titles  as  state  librarians,  but 
lack  any  vital  interest  in  the  work  and  serious 
responsibilities  confided  to  their  keeping.  A 
number  of  the  most  earnest  and  active  workers 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  immediately  identified  them- 
selves with  the  new  section  at  a  meeting  called 
at  the  close  of  the  Thursday  morning  session  of 
the  A.  L.A.  in  the  New  York  State  building. 
Melvil  Dewey  was  elected  president,  and  D.  A. 
Campbell,  state  librarian  of  Nebraska,  secretary. 
After  an  encouraging  discussion  of  the  work 
before  the  new  section  it  was  voted  that  a  hand- 
book, explaining  its  proposed  work,  be  issued 
for  general  distribution  as  a  means  of  securing 
new  members  and  extending  its  work. 

The  substance  of  this  handbook  will  be  fur- 
nished for  an  early  number  of  the  Journal. 
Meantime,  every  reader  willing  to  work  with 
the  new  section  is  asked  to  send  his  name  to  the 
president,  Melvil  Dewey,  State  Library,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHING   SECTION. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Publishing  Section  was 
held  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
7  P.M.,  Tuesday,  July  18. 

The  secretary  made  an  informal  report  in  re- 
gard to  the  publication  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Index, 
no  formal  written  report  having  been  prepared 
by  the  executive  board. 

The  section  proceeded  to  elect  officers,  and, 
Mr.  Fletcher  having  declined  to  serve  another 
year  as  president,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  was  elect- 
ed president,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Fletcher, 
Bowker  and  lies  were  elected  to  serve  with  the 
two  officers  above  named  as  the  executive 
board. 

Discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  future 
plans  of  the  section,  especially  on  a  possible 
index  of  portraits,  and  on  Mr.  lies'  plan  to  issue 
annotated  card-titles  or  annotated  lists  of  books 
on  special  subjects. 

An  amendment  to  article  3  of  the  constitution 
was  offered,  changing  the  annual  fee  from  $10 
to  $5,  this  to  be  acted  upon  at  another  meeting 
to  be  held  later  in  the  week.  The  intention  is 


in  future  to  call  for  the  payment  of  this  sum 
annually. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  Saturday,  July 
22. 

July  22.  —  The  second  meeting  of  the  Pub- 
lishing Section  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  at  the  close  of  the  final  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  amendment  to  article  3  of  the  constitu- 
tion substituting  $5  for  $10  as  the  annual  mem- 
bership fee  was  adopted.  It  was  voted  that 
each  member  should  receive  one  copy  of  each 
publication  issued,  the  balance  of  the  subscrip- 
tion or  subscriptions,  if  any,  to  be  applied  to 
payment  for  additional  copies  of  any  publica- 
tion at  the  pleasure  of  the  member.  The  exec- 
utive board  was  instructed  to  draw  up  suitable 
rules  to  carry  out  this  provision,  and  to  prepare 
a  handbook  for  distribution  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  plans  and  work  of  the  section. 

Voted  that  the  Publishing  Section  retain  the 
control  of  publications  that  are  likely  to  pay  a 
profit,  to  counterbalance  those  which  must  be 
issued  at  a  loss. 

Adjourned.  W.  C.  LANE,  Secretary. 


COLLEGE   LIBRARY   SECTION. 


THE  meeting  of  the  College  Library  Section 
was  held  at  Chicago  Public  Library,  at  n  A.M., 
Wednesday,  July  19. 

The  following  institutions  were  represented  : 
Adelphi  Academy,  Amh«rst,  Armour  Institute, 
Bowdoin,  Buchtel  College,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Columbia,  Cornell,  Drexel  Institute,  Glov- 
ersville,  N.  Y. ,  Library,  Hampton  Institute,  Har- 
vard, Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  the  University  at  Kiel, 
the  Library  School,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Michigan  State  Normal  School, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Newberry  Library,  Northfield  Seminary,  North- 
western University,  Princeton,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, New  York  City,  Tulane  University,  Vassar, 
Victoria  University,  and  Woman's  College, 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  G:  T.  Little  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper 
on  School  and  College  Libraries.  Discussion 
arose  on  the  advisability  of  limiting  the  size 


of  school  libraries  by  removing  the  less-used 
books.  Mr.  A.  Cunningham  showed  how  the 
accumulation  of  books  often  brings  better  ac- 
commodation and  increased  importance  for  the 
library.  Mr.  E.  C.  Richardson  spoke  of  the 
great  injury  done  by  injudicious  weeding. 
Messrs.  Baker,  Fletcher,  and  Harris  defended 
the  removal  of  superseded  books,  when  carried 
out  cautiously,  as  being  essential  to  successful 
administration  in  the  same  manner  as  is  a  wise 
selection  of  volumes  at  the  start,  and  as  consist- 
ent with  the  generally  approved  practice  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  large  libraries. 

Several  expressed  their  belief  in  the  practica- 
bility of  extending  the  custom  of  loaning  books 
between  libraries.  Mr.  W:  C.  Lane  reported 
that  the  number  of  such  loans  at  Harvard  was 
so  great  as  to  render  desirable  the  preparation 
of  special  blanks  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews  spoke  of  the  need  of  co- 
operation in  preparing  a  check-list  of  scientific 
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periodicals,  and  after  discussion  the  following 
resolve  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson : 

Resolvtd,  That  all  efforts  towards  check-lists 
of  the  less  common  periodicals  in  our  American 
libraries  should  have  the  heartiest  co-operation 
of  the  college  librarians. 

Brief  statements  were  then  made  as  to  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  bibliography  followed 
at  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Amherst, 


Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Columbia,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  at  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School.  Dr.  C.  Norrenberg,  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  Kiel,  spoke  of  the  facilities 
enjoyed  by  American  as  compared  with  Ger- 
man students  in  the  use  of  university  libraries. 
Mr.  G:  W.  Harris,  of  Cornell  University,  was 
chosen  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Andrews,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  secretary. 
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ABBREVIATIONS:  F,    Free;   L,   Library;   Ln,  Librarian; 

P,  Public  ;  As,  Assistant ;  R  R,  Reading-room. 
Figures  before  a  name  show  last    year  as  a  student  in 

Library  School. 

Ahern,  M..  E.,  Ln  Indiana  State  L,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Allan,  Blanche  A.,  As  P  L,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Allan,  Jessie,  P  Ln,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Allen,  Chilion  B,  Author,  Chicago,  111. 

Ambrose,  Lodilla,  As  Ln,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111. 

'91,  Anderson,  Edwin  H.,  Ln  Carnegie  L, 
Braddock,  Pa. 

Andrews,  Clement  W.,  Ln  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Angell,  M..  M.,  ist  As  Ln  Providence  Athenae- 
um, Providence,  R.  I. 

Avery,  Julia  O.,  Ln  Bill  Memorial  L,  Groton, 
Ct. 

Bain,  James,  jr.,  P  Ln,  Toronto,  Ont. 

'92,  Baker,  Bessie,  Cataloger  Armour  Institute, 
Chicago,  111. 

Baker,  G:  H.,  Ln  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City. 

Baker,  C:,  Page,  Columbia  College  L.,  New 
York  City. 

'91,  Ball,  Lucy,  Ln  Public  School  L,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Barnard,  H:,  ex-U.  S.  Com'r  of  Education, 
Hartford,  Ct. 

Barringer,  W.  N.,  Trustee  FPL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Barton,  Edmund  M.,  Ln  Amer.  Antiquarian 
Soc.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Beard,  L.  Marion,  As  Ln  Scoville  Institute,  Oak 
Park,  111. 

Bedell,  Mrs.  Dell  B.,  R  R  As  F  P  L,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Bedell,  Master  G.  E.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Beer,  W:,  Ln  Howard  Memorial  L,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Benedict,  Laura  E.  W,,  Cataloger  Newberry  L, 
Chicago,  111. 


Bennett,  May  L.,  As  Ln  Armour  Institute,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Berry,  Silas  H.,  Ln  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Berry,  Mrs.  Silas  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Besant,  Walter,  Author,  London,  England. 

Bell,  Mrs.  M..  E.,  P  Ln,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Biscoe,   Walter   S.,   Catalog  Ln  N.  Y.  State  L, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Blatchford,   E.  W.,   Trustee   Newberry  L,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Boland,  Frank  T.,  Stenographer  N.  Y.  State  L, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bowker,  R:  R.,  Trustee  Brooklyn  L,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Bowne,  J.  T.,  Ln  Amer.  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  Hist  L, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Bradley,   I:   S.,  Ln  State   Hist.  Soc.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Brett,  W:  H.,  P  Ln,  Cleveland,  O. 

Brett,  Mrs.  W:  H.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Brooks,   Florence,   R  R  As   Newberry  L,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Brown,   Arthur  N.,   Ln  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Brown,  James  D.,    P  Ln,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

'89,    Browne,    Nina    E.,    Ln   Library    Bureau, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Browning,  Eliza  G.,  P  L,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Buhre,   Martha   E.,   As   Ln  Scoville    Institute 
Oak  Park,  111. 

Buisson,  B:,  Dept  of  Education,  Paris,  France. 

'94,  Bullock,  Edna  D.,  Lincoln,   Neb.,  class  '94, 
N.  Y.  State  Library  School. 

'91,    Bunnell,    Ada,    Classifier   N.   Y.   State  L, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

'91,   Burns,  W:  S.,   Cataloger  N.   Y.   State  L, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  D.  A.,  State  Ln,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Carr,  H:  J.,  P  Ln,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Carr,  Mrs.  H:  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Carr,  Spencer  E.,  Manager  Rudolph  Indexer- 
gp,,  Chicago,  HI., 
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Chandler,    Ellen   M.,  Cataloger  Buffalo  L,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Chase,  F:  A.,  City  Ln,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Chivers,  Cedric,  Council  of  L.  A.  U.  K.,  Bath, 

Eng. 

'89,   Clarke,    Edith   E.,    Head    Cataloger   New- 
berry  L,  Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,  Josephine  P.,  Ln  Illinois  State  Hist. 

Soc.,  Springfield,  111. 

Coddington,   Hester,   Cataloger  Univ.   of  Chi- 
cago L,  Chicago,  111. 
Coe,  Ellen  M.,   Ln  N.   Y.   Free  Circulating  L, 

New  York  City. 

'88,  Cole,  G:  W.,  Ln  F  P  L,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Coleman,  Agnes,  As  P  L,  Chicago,  111. 
Colville,  Jean  E.,  Cataloger  Univ.  of  Chicago  L, 

Chicago,  111. 
Cooke,  H.  H.,  Manager  L  dept.  A.  C.  McClurg 

&  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Cowell,    Peter,     Principal    Ln    F    P    Libraries, 

Liverpool,  Eng. 
Crandall,   M..   I.,  Chief  Reviser  Newberry  L, 

Chicago,  111. 

'91,  Crawford,  EstHer,  P  Ln,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Crunden,  F:  M.,  P  Ln,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cunningham,  Arthur,  Ln  Indiana  State  Normal 

School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
'89,  Cutler,  L:  S.,  Florence,  Mass.,  Ln  A.  L.  A. 

Exhibit. 
Cutler,   M..  S.,   Vice-Director  Library  School  ; 

Library   Examiner  University  of  State  of  N. 

Y. ;  Ln  of  Diocesan  Lending  L,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cutter,  C:  A.,  Winchester,  Mass.,  Ln. 
Daniels,  Joseph  L. ,   Ln  Olivet  College,  Olivet, 

Mich. 

Davies,  J:  F.,  Ln  F  P  L,  Butte  City,  Mont. 
Davies,  Mrs.  J:  F.,  Butte  City,  Mont. 
Davis,   Raymond    C.,   Ln   Univ.    of   Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Raymond  C.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
'88,  Denio,   Lilian,  Ln  Teacher's  College,  New 

York  City. 

Dewey,  Agnes,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Dewey,  Charlotte  A.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Dewey,  George  A.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Dewey,  Harry  M.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Dewey,  Manford  J.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Dewey,    Melvil,    Director   N.    Y.    State  L  and 

Library  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
'91,  Dexter,  Lydia  A.,  Cataloger  Newberry   L, 

Chicago,  111. 
Dick,  Mrs.  Wallace  P.,  Ln  State  Normal  School, 

Westchester,  Pa. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  Zella   A.,  Ln    Univ.  of   Chicago, 

Chicago,  111, 


Dunn,  J.  P.,  ex-State  Ln,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dunn,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eakins,  W.  G.,  Ln  Law  Soc.   Upper    Canada, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Eakins,  Linda  A.,  As  P  L,  Cleveland,  (). 
Eddy,  M..  A.,  P  Ln,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Elliot,  Carrie  L.,  Reference  dept.  P  L,  Chicago, 

111. 
'94,  Ellis,  E..  T.,   Peoria,  111.,  class  '94,  N.  Y. 

State  Library  School. 

Elmendorf,  H.  L.,  Ln  F  P  L,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Enright,  Etta,  As  P  L,  Chicago,  111. 
Farquhar,  E:,  As  Ln  Patent  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Faxon,  Mrs.  C.  C.,  Cataloger  Sage  P  L,  West 

Bay  City,  Mich. 
Faxon,  F:  W.,  Library  dept.  Boston  Book  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
'92,    Feary,  C..    S.,    Cataloger   N.  Y.  State  L, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fenton,  Jennie  M.,  As  Armour  Institute,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Fernald,  F:  C.,  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  New  York. 
Finney,  Byron  A.,  As  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 
Finney,  Mrs.  Ida  C.,  Ln  Tappan  Presbyterian 

Assoc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Firkins,  Ina,  As  Ln  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Fletcher,  W:  I:,  Ln  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 

Mass. 
Flint,    Weston,    Statistician    U.    S.    Bureau   of 

Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'92,  Foote,   Elizabeth  L.,  As  P  L  dept.   X.   Y. 

State  L,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
'90,  Fowler,  M..  ,    Cataloger  Cornell  Univ.   L, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  M..,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Freeman,  Marilla  W.,  Cataloger  Newberry  L, 

Chicago,  111. 

Gale,  Ellen,  P  Ln,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Galliner,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Ln  Library  Assoc.,  Bloom- 

ington,  111. 

Garland,  Caroline  H.,  P  Ln,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Gauss,  E.  F.  L.,  First  As  Ln  P  L,  Chicago,  111. 
'94,  Gibson,  Irene,  Detroit,  Mich.,  class  '94,  N. 

Y.  State  Library  School. 

Gill,  C:  G.,  Ln  Tulane  Univ.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Goddard,    E:  N.,  Ln  and   Trustee  Windsor   L 

Assoc.,  Windsor,  Vt. 
Goldbcrger,  Ottilie,  As  P  L,  Chicago,  111. 
Gould,    C.    H.,  Ln    M'Gill   College,    Montreal, 

Can. 
'88,  Green,  K,  Laura,  Cataloger  P  L,  St.  Louis> 

Mo. 
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Green,  S:  S.,  Ln  F  P  L,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Hagar,  S..  C.,   Ln    Fletcher   F  L,  Burlington, 

Vt. 
Ila^ar,    M..,    Burlington,    Vt.,  Smith    College, 

class  of  1893. 
iiaines,    Estelle,    Reference    Clerk    P    L,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Hanson,  James  C.  M.,  Cataloger  Newbcrry  L, 

Chicago,  111. 

Harper,  W:  R.,  Pres.  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
Harris,    Emma   G.,    Trustee    Harris   Institute, 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Harris,  G:  W.,  Ln  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
'93,  Harrison,  Joseph  L.,  North  Adams,  Mass., 

As  N.  Y.  State  L,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hartt,  C..  E.,  L»  F  P  L,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Harvey,  Miss  C.  C.,  Ln  Gail  Borden  L,  Elgin, 

111. 
'94,  Hawes,  Clara  S.,  Freeport,  111.,  class  '94,  N. 

Y.  State  Library  School. 
Hawley,    Emma   A.,    As   Ln   Wisconsin   State 

Hist.  L,  Madison,  Wis. 
'93,  Hawley,  M..  E.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  class  '93, 

N.  Y.  State  Library  School. 
Haynes,  Joseph  E.,    Trustee  FPL,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

Hennibery,  Kate  M.,  As  Ln  P  L,  Chicago,  111. 
Herron,    Leonora    E. ,    Ln    Hampton   Institute, 

Hampton,  Va. 

Hewins,    Caroline  M.,   P  Ln,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Hild,  Fred  H.,  P  Ln,  Chicago,  111. 
Hill,  Frank  P.,  Ln  F  P  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Frank  P.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Hill,  Master  N.  W.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Hills,  H.  J.,  Supt.  P  L,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Hinsdale,  Leonora  J.,  As  Ln  Cathedral  Library, 

New  York  City. 
Hopkins,  Anderson  H.,  As  Univ.  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Hosmer,  James  K.,  P  Ln,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hough,  Georgia  R.,  P  Ln,  Madison,  Wis. 
Hovey,    E.    C.,    ex-Trustee    P    L,    Brookline, 

Mass. 
Hull,  Fanny,  Ln    Union   for   Christian  Work, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hull,  Mrs.  Frances  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hunnicutt,    Gertrude,    Cataloger  Newberry  L, 

Chicago,  111. 

Hutchins,  F.  A.,  Ln  Dept.  of  Education,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

lies,  G: ,  Journalist,  New  York  City. 
Ives,  Mrs.    E.  T.,  ex-2d  As    P  L,  Los   Angeles, 

Cal. 

Ives,    Mrs.  Florence   C.,  Sec.  N.  Y.  Women's 
Board,  World's  Fair,  New  York. 


'88,  Jackson,  Annie  B.,  Book  Committee  P  L, 

North  Adams,  Mass. 
James,  M..  S.  R.,  Ln  People's  Palace  L,  East 

London,  Eng. 
Jaquith,  Mrs.  O.  B.,  Ln   Norman  Williams   1' 

L,  Woods'tock,  Vt. 
Johnston,  D.  V.  R.,  Reference  Ln  N.  Y.  State 

L,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Johnston,  R.   H.,  Ln  Victoria  Univ.,  Toronto, 

Ont. 
'88,  Jones,  Ada  Alice,  Head   Cataloger  N.  Y. 

State  L,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

'89,  Jones,  Gardner  M.,  P  Ln,  Salem,  Mass. 
'92,  Jones,  M..  L.,  As  Ln  Univ.  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
Jones,  Minnie,  Loan  desk   Univ.    of   Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 

Kelso,  Tessa  L.,  P  Ln,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Kephart,  Horace,  Ln  Mercantile  L,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Kletzing,    H.    F.,    Ln    Northwestern    College, 

Naperville,  111. 
'91,    Kroeger,    Alice   B.,  Ln   Drexel    Institute, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lane,  W:  C.,  Ln  Boston   Athenaeum,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Larned,   M.   C.,   Woonsocket,   R.   L,  class  '93, 

Wellesley  College. 
Lemcke,    Ernest,   with    B.    Westermann,    New 

York  City. 

'92,  Lindsay,  M..  B.,  Cataloger  P  L,  Peoria,  111. 
Little,  G:  T.,  Ln  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 

Me. 

Little,  Mrs.  G:  T.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Macdonald,  S:  J.,  Trustee  FPL,  Newark,  N.  J. 
McDonnell,  Anna  H.,  Ln  P  L,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
'92,  Macky,  Bessie  R.,  As  Ln  Drexel  Institute, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McLoney,  Ella  M.,  Ln  F  P  L,  Des  Moines,  la. 
MacNaughton,  Donald,  chief  exec,  officer  N.  Y. 

State  Board,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mann,  B:  Pickman,  Bibliographer,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Mann,  Mrs.  Louisa,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Meleney,  G:  B.,  Chicago  Manager  Library  Bu- 
reau, Chicago,  111. 

Merrill,  W:  S.,  Supt.  Newberry  L,  Chicago,  111. 
'89,  Metcalf,  Anna,  Ln  Harris  Institute,  Woon- 
socket, R.  I. 

Miller,  Mrs.  M..  H.,  State  Ln,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Mills,  J:,  Ln  Morgan   Park   Academy,  Morgan 

Park,  111. 

Mills,  S..  E.,  Ln  Village  L,  Morgan  Park,  111. 
Milner,  A.  O.,  Ln   Illinois  State   Normal  Uni- 
versity, Bloomington,  III, 
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Miner,  Mrs.  S..  H.,  Cataloger  Wisconsin  State 

Normal  Schools,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Montgomery,  T:  L.,  Ln  Wagner  Free  Institute 

of  Science  and  Philadelphia  P  L,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Morey,  Prof.  W:  C.,  Trustee  Reynolds  L,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 
Mbulton,  J:  G.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  class  '94, 

N.  Y.  State  Library  School. 
Mounius,  Magnus,  As  Newberry  L,  Chicago, 

111. 

Myers,  Bess  M.,  As  Newberry  L,  Chicago,  111. 
Myers,  Mrs.  M.,  As  Ln  P  L,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Neisser,  Emma  R.,  As  Ln  P  L,  Branch  2,  Phila-' 

delphia,  Pa. 
Nelson,  C:  A.,  As  Ln  Columbia  College,  New 

York  City. 
'88,  Nelson,  Martha  F.,  Ln  Union  L,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 
Niles,  Nathaniel,  N.  J.  Free  School  Libraries, 

Madison,  N.  J. 

Niles,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Nolan,  E:  J.,  Ln  and  Sec'y  Academy  of  Natural 

Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Norrenberg,  Constantin,  Custodian  University 

L,  Kiel,  Germany.     In  charge  of  German  L 

exhibit. 
Oakley,  Minnie  M.,  Cataloger  State  Hist.  Soc., 

Madison,  Wis. 

O'Brien,  Maggie  A.,  As  Ln  P  L,'  Omaha,  Neb. 
Olin,  C:  R.,  Ln  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O. 
O'Meara,   Ellen,   Ln  Aguilar  F  L,  New  York 

City. 
'89,  Palmer,  Henrietta  R.,  Associate   Ln   Bryn 

Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Paoli,  Minnie  B.,  As  P  L,  Cleveland,  O. 
Parmenter,  James  P.,  Trustee  Robbins  L,  Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Annie  F.,  P  Ln,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Parvin,  T.  S.,  Pres.  Literary  Soc.  and  Ln  Iowa 

Masonic  L  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, la. 

'88,  Patten,  Frank  C.,  P  Ln,  Helena,  Mont. 
Peabody,  James,  Trustee  FPL,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Peck,  A.  L.,  F  Ln,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Peoples,  W.  T.,  Ln  Mercantile   L,  New  York 

City. 
Perrine,  Cora  B.,  Accession  dept.  University  of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Peterson,  H.  F.,  Ln  P  L,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Pickett,  C:  C.,  As  Ln  Law  Institute,  Chicago, 

111. 
Pierce,  Bertha  E.,  Cataloger  P  L,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Plan,  Amelia  M.,  As  P  L,  Chicago,  111, 


'88,  Plummer,  M..  W.,  Ln  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Poole,  R.  B.,  Ln  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City. 
Poole,  W:  F:,  Ln  Newberry  L,  Chicago,  111. 
Powell,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  P  Ln,  Cairo,  111. 
Presnell,  H.,   Ln  U.   S.    Bureau   of   Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Preston,   W.  T.   R.,   Ln   Legislative   Assembly 

Parliamentary  L,  Toronto,  Ont. 
'93,  Rathbone,  Josephine  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

As  Pratt  Institute  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
'92,  Reynolds,  Rose  E.,  As  P  L,  Peoria,  111. 
'93,  Rice,  Helen  W.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  class  '93, 

N.  Y.  State  Library  School. 
Rich,  J.  W.,  Ln  State   University,   Iowa  City, 

la. 
Richardson,  Alice  M.,  Ln  Northfield  Seminary, 

East  Northfield,  Mass. 

Richardson,  E.  C.,  Ln  Princeton  College,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 
'88,  Richardson,  M..  A.,   P  Ln,  New   London, 

Ct. 
'92,  Robbins,  M..  E.,  Ln  New  Britain  Institute, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Rogers,  Howard  J.,  As  Director  N.  Y.  Educ. 

exhibit,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rommeiss,  Emma,  As  Ln  P  L,  Chicago,  111. 
Rood,  Osna,  Cataloger  Newberry  L,  Chicago, 

111. 

Rowse,  E:  C.,  Trustee  P  L,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rudolph,  A.  J.,  ist  As  Ln  F  P  L,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

Rudolph,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Salmon,  Lucy,  Prof.   History,  Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Sanborn,  Kate  E.,  Cataloger  Mercantile  L,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

Sande,  M..  F.  van  de,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sanders,   Mrs.  M.  A.,  Ln  F   P  L,  Pawtucket, 

R.  I. 

Scantlin,  L..,  Ln  Willard  L,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Scott,  C.  P.  G.,  Etymologist  Century  Dictionary, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
See,  Cornelia  A.,  Ln  F  P  L,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

Selby,  Emily,  ex-As  State  L,  Springfield,  111. 
'88,  Seymour,  May,  Sub.-Ln  N.  Y.  State  L,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 
'92,  Sharp,  Katharine  L. ,  Ln  Armour  Institute, 

Chicago,  111. 
'93,   Sheldon,   Helen  G.,   N.   Y.   State  Library 

School. 

Simon,  Hermine  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Smith,  Mrs,  C:  B.,  P  Ln,  Pullman,  111. 

fth,  C;  Eu  Ln  Y.  M.  C,  A.,  Concord,  N,  H< 
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Smith,  Walter  M.,  Ln  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Spencer,  M..  C.,  State  Ln,-  Lansing,  Mich. 

Stearns,  Lutie  E.,  Supt.  Circulating  dept.  P  L, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stechert,  G.  E.,  Bookseller,  New  York  City. 

Steiner,  Bernard  C.,  Ln  Enoch  Pratt  F  L,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Stetson,  Willis  K.,  Ln  F  P  L,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Stevenson,  W:  M.,Ln  Carnegie  F  L.Allegheny, 
Pa. 

Stockin,  A.  C.,  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Stonelake,  Isola  P.,  Bureau  of  Information,  F 
.P  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Storer,  Montana,  As  Ln  P  L,  Chicago,  111. 

Taafe,  James,  Trustee  FPL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Tatum,  S..  M.,  As  P  L  Branch  i,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Terquem,  Emile,  Bookseller,  Paris,  France. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  Sec.  Wisconsin  Hist. 
Soc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Tobitt,  Edith,  As  P  L,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Torrey,  C.  A.,  Shelf  dept.  University  of  Chica- 
go, Chicago,  111. 

Trautman,  Mrs.  Ralph,  Vice-President  Nation- 
al Board  of  Women  Managers,  New  York 
City. 

Tyler,  Arthur  W.,  New  York  City,  Ln. 

'89,  Underbill,  Adelaide,  As  Ln  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Utley,  H:  M.,  P  Ln,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vanderzee,  Minnie  L.,  Stenographer,  N.  Y. 
State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Van  Ness,  A.  J.,  P  Ln,  Hilton,  N.  J. 

Van  Valkenburgh,  Agnes,  Cataloger,  P  L,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Vernon,  Zilpha  M.,  As  P  Ln,  Madison,  Wis. 

Wade,  Emily  L,  Cataloger,  FPL,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Wagner,  Sula,  As  Cataloger,  P  L,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


Wall,  P.  J.,  N.  Y.  Exhibit,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wallace,  Agnes,  Ln  Cathedral  L  of  New  York. 
Wallace,  Fannie,  As  Ln  Cathedral  L  of   New 

York. 
Walling,  E.   L.,  Woonsocket,  R.    L,    class  '96, 

Brown  University. 
Walton,    Genevieve    M.,    Ln    Michigan    State 

Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
'92,    Watkins,  Evelyn  M.,  As  Ln  Woman's  L, 

Chicago,  111. 
Watson,   Jessie    McL.,  Cataloger  Newberry  L, 

Chicago,  111. 
Weitenkampf,  Frank,  Cataloger  Astor  L,  New 

York  City.      . 

West,  Theresa,  P  Ln,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
'91,  Wheeler,  Martha  T.,  Indexer  N.  Y.  State 

L,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Whelpley,  A.  W.,  P  Ln,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Whelpley,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.,  P  Ln,  Kansas  City, 

Kan. 

Wickersham,  W:  B.,  Sec.  P  L,  Chicago,  111. 
Wilson,  J.  M.,  R  R  As  Newberry  L,  Chicago, 

111. 

Wing,  G.  S.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Wing,  J.  N.,with  C:Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 

City. 
'89,   Wire,    G:    E.,  M.D.,    Supt.    Medical  dept. 

Newberry  L,  Chicago,  111. 

Wonner,  Mrs.  Lucy  C.,  P  Ln,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Wonner,  Miss  Lucy  C.,  As  P  Ln,  Terre  Haute, 

Ind. 

Wood,  Mildred  C.,  As  P  L,  Cleveland,  O. 
Woodruff,  E.  H.,   Ln  Leland  Stanford  jr.  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Woodruff,  T:  T.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Trustee  Young 

Folks'  L,  La  Junta,  Col. 
Woodward,  Robert  C.,  P  Ln,  Springfield,  O. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Robert  C.,  Springfield,  O. 
'88,  Woodworth,  Florence,  Director's  As  N.  Y. 

State  L,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Young,  Elizabeth  A.,  As  L  P  L,  Chicago,  111. 
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CHICAGO   CONFERENCE. 


ATTENDANCE   SUMMARIES. 
By  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  NINA  E.  BROWNE,  LIBRARIAN  OF  LIBRARY  BUREAU,  BOSTON. 


As  the  peculiar  conditions  made  it  unusually 
difficult  to  secure  a  full  registration,  a  supple- 
mentary list  will  be  made.  For  this  each  reader 
is  requested  to  send  the  entry  for  any  person 
not  here  recorded  whom  he  knows  to  have  been 
in  attendance. 

BY   POSITION  AND   SEX. 


Men. 

Women 

Total. 

Trustees  and  other  officers 
Chief  librarians  

14 

72 

3 
ee 

I? 
127 

Sub-librarians  and  assist- 

19 

75 

94 

Bibliographers  

I 

i 

Educators  

5 

I 

6 

Library     School,    present 
and  former  students  .  .  . 

12 

4i 

53 

Library  Bureau,  publish- 
ers  etc  

13 

13 

Others  

14 

25 

39 

150 

200 

350 

Deduct  those   counted  in 
two  classes.  

II 

34 

45 

139 

1  66 

305 

BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  SECTIONS. 

9  of  the  9  North  Atlantic  States  sent.  . .  .136 
3     "       9  South  Atlantic  States    "    . . . .  10 

i     "       8  Gulf  States  sent 2 

8     "       8  Lake  States   "    125 


3  of  the  8  Mountain  States  sent 10 

i      "       8  Pacific  States          "    9 

Canada  sent 5 

England   "   5 

France      "   2 

Germany "   i 

Total 305 

BY   STATES. 

A  cataloger  living  in  one  state  and  engaged 
for  a  year  in  another  is  recorded  as  from  the 
state  in  which  the  library  represented  is  located. 
Library  School  students,  residing  in  New  York 
during  their  two  years'  course,  are  registered 
from  New  York  State. 


Me 


2     Mich 15 


N.  H 2     Wis 12 

Vt 4     Minn 2 

Mass 19     la 5 

R.  I 6     Mo 9 

Conn 8     Neb 6 

N.  Y 64     Montana 3 

Penn 12     Col i 

N.  J 19     Cal 9 

Md 2     Canada 5 

D.  C 6     Eng.... 5 

Va 

La 2  Germany 

Ohio ii 

Ind 8 

111   63 


France 2 

i 


Total 3"5 
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IT  is  proverbially  a  good  thing  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us  ;  but  it  is  not  always  pleasant. 
Mr.  James  Brown,  one  of  the  few  English  libra- 
rians who  was  not  prevented  by  lack  either  of 
means,  of  energy,  or  of  desire  from  attending 
the  World's  Congress  of  Librarians,  has  admin- 
istered to  us  this  salutary  dose.  He  reports  to 
his  commissioners  on  his  return  that  American 
libraries  cost  twice  as  much  to  run  as  English 
libraries  and  yet  fail  to  do  as  good  work.  One's 
first  thought  on  reading  such  an  assertion  is  an 
indignant  denial  ;  one  calls  upon  the  statisticians 
to  investigate  the  matter,  sure  that  their  unde- 
niable figures  will  demonstrate  to  the  foreign 
asperser  that  he  is  entirely  wrong.  A  little  re- 
flection calms  this  feeling,  and  suggests  the  de- 
pressing doubt  whether  the  chiel*  who  has  been 
taking  notes  may  not  be  right  after  all.  In  the 
first  place  as  to  cost.  In  a  country  where  rent 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts  reach  a  figure  unknown 
in  those  lands  which  are  denied  the  blessings  of 
a  protective  tariff,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
cost  of  running  libraries  will  be  far  greater  than 
elsewhere.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
salaries.  The  Library  Association  protested  at 
Chicago  that  library  work  is  insufficiently  re- 
munerated. Measured  by  the  cost  of  living  and 
by  salaries  paid  in  other  educational  callings  this 
is  true.  But  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  Amer- 
ican library  salaries  are  much  higher  than  Eng- 
lish. One  sees  in  the  Athenaum  and  Academy 
advertisements  for  librarians  who  are  offered 
j£8o,  £(x>,  £$o  a  year.  One  would  have  to  ad- 
vertise long  in  the  United  States  to  get  a  libra- 
rian for  $250  a  year.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
librarian  often  has  a  modest  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  library  building  ;  but  this 
does  not  go  into  the  running  expenses  of  his 
library,  which  is  the  matter  commented  on. 

As  to  the  inferiority  of  the  work  done  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  defence.  It  certainly  was 
not  so  formerly.  Americans  have  been  the  fore- 
runners in  all  library  innovations.  If  they  have 
become  self-satisfied  and  disposed  to  rest  on  their 
oars  it  is  a  grievous  thing.  Mr.  Brown,  who 
has  spent  a  week  in  travelling  and  visiting  some 
dozen  libraries,  asserts  that  they  are  not  doing  the 
best  work.  Let  every  librarian  who  reads  this 


article  see  to  it  that  in  his  library  at  least  the  re- 
proach shall  be  no  longer  deserved.  To  again 
surpass  an  energetic,  pushing,  capable  nation  like 
the  English,  now  that  they  are  awake  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  library  achievement,  we  may  not  hope, 
but  we  may  at  least  try  to  put  ourselves  on  a 
par  with  them.  After  all  perhaps  they  have  not 
yet  won  the  cup.  There  is  a  significant  admis- 
sion at  the  end  of  Mr.  Brown's  report.  He 
allows  that  American  libraries  maintain  a  closer 
connection  with  the  schools  than  the  English. 
Surely  this  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  work  done  by  them  and  Its  cost. 


IN  one  respect  Mr.  Brown's  report  is  insuf- 
ficient for  our  edification.  It  is  a  little  vague. 
They  "accomplish  a  great  deal  less  work,"  he  says. 
How,  where,  in  what  departments  ?  Mr.  Brown 
could  not  do  us  a  greater  service  than  by  furnish- 
ing a  bill  of  particulars.  If  he  supplies  that  he 
will  deserve  and  receive  the  gratitude  of  all 
American  librarians  who  love  their  profession. 

FOR  a  number  of  years  the  professors  in  sev- 
eral of  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
appended  to  their  courses  of  lectures  on  various 
subjects  more  or  less  bibliographical  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  lectured  upon,  and  the 
resulting  tendency  of  increased  work  in  bibliog- 
raphy by  the  advanced  students  has  been  very 
marked.  During  the  connection  of  the  Library 
School  with  Columbia  College  even  more  than 
this  was  attempted,  and  a  complete  library  edu- 
cation was  obtainable  in  connection  with  the 
college  course.  Except  for  these  two  cases 
library  education  has  been  left  almost  wholly  to 
libraries,  and  the  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
various  library  schools  now  established  in  con- 
nection with  libraries.  That  the  universities 
should  have  neglected  this  growing  demand  for 
library  knowledge  is  very  singular,  for  all  the 
requisites  that  were  needed  for  such  instruction 
were  practically  already  supplied;  and  while  in 
certain  ways  the  training  of  librarians  verges  on 
the  technical,  yet  in  others  it  is  far  more  scho- 
lastic than  many  of  the  professions  that  every 
university  believes  it  necessary  to  give  instruc- 
tion in.  That  this  could  continue  to  this  day 
and  generation  needs  no  negative  from  us;  but 
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it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  plans  among  its  "courses 
of  instruction  "  for  the  new  year  a  thorough 
instruction  in  library  technics  and  systematic 
bibliography,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Lowrey. 
Ten  years  from  now  a  real  university  may  be 
ashamed  to  be  without  such  a  course. 


A  DENVER  correspondent  proposes  to  meet  the 
desire  of  libraries  for  library  editions  by  starting 
a  publishing  business  for  the  sake  of  issuing 
special  editions,  specifically  for  library  use,  of 
standard  works.  This  is  a  very  large  undertak- 
ing, and  its  success  would  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  business  as  a  business, 
provided  also  there  is  adequate  field  for  this 
special  undertaking.  As  to  that,  we  have  much 
doubt.  Most  public  libraries  would  probably 
have  the  books  included  in  such  a  list,  and  the 
publisher  who  depended  upon  library  patronage 
could  look  only  to  renewals  from  old  libraries 
and  new  orders  from  new  libraries.  The  pro- 
jector of  this  plan  invites  the  discussion  of  libra- 
rians, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  open  our  columns 
to  such  discussion,  whether  it  results  in  making 
this  scheme  effective  or  in  inducing  publishers  in 
general  to  meet  library  demands  more  nearly. 

<E0mmnttkati0n0. 

LIBRARIAN  WANTED. 

A  VACANCY  exists  in  the  librarianship  of  the 
Brookline  Public  Library.  Written  applications 
for  the  position  will  be  entertained  by  the  trus- 
tees, and  should  be  addressed  to 

REV.  HOWARD  N.  BROWN. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 

A  LETTER  from  Mr.  Woodbury  was  published  in 
the  May  number  of  the  JOURNAL,  which  suggested 
that  the  A.  L.  A.  use  its  influence  with  publish- 
ers to  induce  them  to  issue  special  editions  of 
their  works  for  library  purposes.  As  no  response 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  this  admirable  sug 
gestion,  I  beg  to  submit  a  plan  which  will,  I 
think,  meet  with  all  requirements. 

I  propose  to  start  a  publishing  concern  for  this 
especial  purpose.  The  books  to  be  issued  will 
be  standard  works,  and  such  others  for  which 
there  may  be  sufficient  demand,  whenever  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  the  owners  of  the 
copyright.  They  will  be  printed  from  good, 
clear  type  on  a  specially  prepared  linen  texture 
paper.  They  will  be  strongly  sewed  on  parch- 
ment or  tape,  and  bound  in  a  smooth-surface 
linen  cover.  The  books  will  be  bound  in  similar 
style,  and  of  as  nearly  the  same  height  as  may 
be  convenient,  while  the  lettering  on  the  backs 
will  be  similar  in  style  and  position.  On  the  fly 


leaf  of  each  book  full  catalog  entries  —  made  in 
accordance  with  Cutter's  rules  —  will  be  printed 
in  a  size  and  style  convenient  for  mounting  on 
Library  Bureau  catalog  cards,  or  for  use  in  a  Ru- 
dolph indexer. 

I  have  nearly  completed  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  plan;  all  that  is  want- 
ing is  some  assurance  from  librarians  that  they 
will  patronize  such  a  business.  The  many  ad- 
vantages which  a  library  would  reap  from  buying 
well-made  books  must  appeal  strongly  to  every 
one  of  experience  in  library  work. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  some  expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  library  profession  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  enterprise,  as  the  success  of 
such  a  venture  must  depend  upon  their  co- 
operation. 

Any  suggestions  which  may  seem  desirable 
will  be  gladly  received  by  me,  and  embodied  in 
the  plan  whenever  practicable. 

FRANCIS  D.  TANDY. 

DENVER,  COL.,  Sept.  23,  1893. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN  COLLEGES. 
THE  steady  growth  in  the  best  colleges  of  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  competent  in- 
struction in  bibliography  is  most  gratifying. 
The  following  announcement  in  the  catalog  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  is  one  among  many 
instances : 

"  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

"first  semester.  —  i.  Library  technics.  Lectures. 
Student  work  in  library ;  methods  in  reference  •work ; 
connection  with  class-room  work;  use  of  indices.  Libra- 
ry appliances  and  regulations;  classification  and  shelf 
location;  records,  etc.  Practice  in  library  reference, 
subjects  suggested  by  professors.  Practical  work  in  sec- 
tions, time  arranged  with  librarian.  Saturdays,  9  a.m. 
Dr.  Lowrey. 

"  Second semester.  —  2.  Systematic  bibliography.  Open 
to  seniors  of  all  departments.  Critical  standards  for 
private  library  purchase;  typical  examples  in  various 
departments ;  essential  books  ;  best  books ;  critical  books  ; 
archives;  rare  books.  Basis  for  prices ;  bindings;  blem- 
ishes; sources  of  purchase;  authorities  in  bibliography ; 
how  to  keep  posted  to  date.  Saturdays,  9  a.m.  Dr. 
Lowrey." 

Another  work  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the 
colleges  is  shown  on  the  next  page  of  the  same 
catalog,  where  university  extension  courses  in  a 
dozen  important  subjects  are  announced.  Ex- 
tension and  library  work  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
need,  however,  in  every  college  one  or  more  lect- 
ures to  every  class  giving  a  fair  outlook  over  the 
field  of  librarianship  and  pointing  out  the  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness  in  this  profession.  Will 
not  the  librarians  of  our  best  colleges  undertake 
this?  Bibliography  is  for  personal  use,  but  ev- 
ery college  graduate  ought  to  understand  the 
modern  library's  relation  to  general  education 
and  to  go  out  into  the  world  full  of  enthusiasm, 
to  help  the  American  Library  Association  in  its 
great  mission.  The  result  would  be  that  we 
should  find  here  and  there  the  college  men  and 
women  best  fitted  by  nature  for  the  profession, 
who  would  take  their  technical  training  and  help 
on  faster  and  faster  the  improvement  in  stand- 
ards demanded  of  the  modern  librarian.  I  spe- 
cially request  each  college  or  school  librarian  to 
send  me  a  statement  of  any  work  of  this  kind 
that  he  is  doing,  that  we  may  be  posted  at  the 
Library  School.  MELVIL  DEWBV 

N.  Y.  STATE  LIBRARY,  ALBANY. 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   VARIOUS    FORMS    OF   CATALOGS    USED    IN    MODERN 

LIBRARIES  ;    WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  A 

SYSTEM  OF  MECHANICAL  BINDING.* 

BY  GlULIA  SACCONi  Ricci,  Sub-Librarian  Marucellian  Library,  Florence. 


THREE  years  ago,  when  for  the  first  time  I 
presented  my  Italian  colleagues  with  my  new 
system  of  mechanical  binding  for  catalogs,  I  felt 
almost  obliged  to  begin  by  begging  their  indul- 
gence for  detaining  their  attention  on  a  subject 
of  this  kind,  and  I  then  argued  that,  since  the 
key  to  the  contents  of  the  library  is  found  in  the 
catalogs,  no  slight  importance  attaches  to  every 
question  concerning  this  latter,  even  though  the 
question  have  to  do  with  its  mere  material  form. 

This  indifference  to  the  details  of  library  man- 
agement, however,  is  passing  away  in  Italy,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
treating,  before  American  librarians,  a  theme 
which  they  have  often  made  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous discussion  in  their  congresses  and  their 
periodicals. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  here  a  complete 
history  of  all  the  methods  which  have  been  im- 
agined and  sometimes  put  into  practice  for  the 
catalogs  of  libraries,  especially  as,  recently  at 
least,  they  have  generally  been  elaborated  in 
America,  and  I  could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
information.  I  shall  merely  remind  my  hearers 
that  in  Europe  the  most  ancient  form  of  catalog 
was  that  of  large  folios,  bound  like  ordinary 
books.  It  seems  that  at  first  the  titles  were 
written  in  these  volumes  without  any  strict  order, 
since  in  many  of  these  primitive  catalogs  the 
titles  are  arranged  alphabetically  with  regard 
only  to  the  first  initial  letter.  Later  on  we  find 
catalogs  in  book  form,  compiled  in  strict  alpha- 
betical order.  It  is  certain  that  these  were 
copies  of  catalogs  in  the  form  of  slips,  but  it  is 
curious  that  of  these  first  indications  of  slip 
catalogs  almost  no  trace  has  remained. 

At  the  present  time  each  of  our  libraries  pos- 
^sesses  a  general  slip  catalog,  the  slips  being  for 
the  most  part  kept  loose  in  wooden  drawers  or 
else  closed  in  cardboard  boxes  or  envelopes  (as  I 
observed  to  be  the  case  in  the  Zurich  Library,  and 
in  the  Royal  and  University  libraries  at  Munich). 
The  catalogs  formed  of  loose  slips  are,  however, 
reserved  for  use  in  the  interior  of  the  library  ; 
the  public  has  generally  at  its  disposal  the  an- 
cient book  catalogs,  in  which  new  slips  are,  as 

*  Paper  read  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Librarians, 
^Chicago. 


far  as  possible,  kept  registered.  In  the  Univer- 
sity Library  at  Vienna  I  saw  one  of  these  ancient 
catalogs  still  in  use  for  readers,  while  another 
consisting  of  slips  preserved  in  cardboard  boxes 
was  used  by  the  attendants  of  the  library. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ancient  book 
catalogs  for  safety,  stability,  and  convenience  of 
research  present  great  advantages  over  not  only 
those  in  slips,  but  also  every  other  form  of  cata- 
log invented  more  recently.  This  is,  in  fact, 
why  they  have  held  their  ground,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  present  also  the  worst  of  incon- 
veniences in  a  catalog  :  that  of  not  lending 
themselves,  after  a  short  time,  to  fresh  addi- 
tions, nor  the  continual  preservation  of  the  orig- 
inal order. 

It  was  this  defect  that  gave  rise  in  Europe  to 
a  series  of  attempts  towards  a  catalog  which 
should  respond  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service. 

The  following  are  the  three  principal  systems 
which,  in  consequence  of  these  attempts,  have 
been  recently  adopted  in  Europe  for  catalogs 
intended  for  the  use  of  readers  :  I,  the  British 
Museum,  or  English  system  ;  2,  the  Bonnange, 
or  French  system  ;  3,  the  Leyden  University,  or 
Dutch  system. 

Of  the  first  system,  now  generally  adopted  in 
England,  Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  and  Miss  Mary  S. 
Cutler,  vice-director  of  the  Library  School, 
spoke  at  length  to  American  librarians  ;  the 
former  at  the  Thousand  Islands  Conference 
(1887),  and  the  latter  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference (1891).  Every  one  knows  that  this  system 
consists  in  the  use  of  large  blank  folio  volumes, 
in  which  slips  of  thin  paper  are  fastened  by  their 
margins  with  a  special  kind  of  gum  that  permits 
of  their  being  easily  removed.  This  method 
presents  all  the  advantages  of  the  book  catalog 
as  far  as  convenience  of  consultation  is  con- 
cerned, since  20  or  more  titles  are  presented  to 
the  eye  at  the  same  time,  but  it  does  not  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  the  slips  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  detached  ;  neither, 
as  Mr.  Poole  confessed,  does  it  remedy  for  any 
length  of  time  the  principal  inconvenience  of  the 
ancient  book  catalogs,  since,  when  all  the  pages 
are  full,  a  supplement  must  be  provided  or  the 
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catalog  remade.  This  latter  defect  could,  how- 
ever, be  avoided  by  making  the  leaves  of  the 
volumes  movable.  This,  it  appears,  has  already 
been  done  in  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  and  for  this  my  system  of 
mechanical  binding  is  eminently  adapted. 

The  French  Bonnange  system  is,  if  not  actually 
the  first,  certainly  one  of  the  first  invented  with 
the  idea  of  fastening  the  slips  in  drawers,  and 
was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  some  years 
ago  in  Rome  by  Signor  Aristide  Staderini,  a 
clever  bookbinder.  Both  systems  have  been 
adopted  by  various  libraries  in  France  and  Italy, 
as  they  really  do  eliminate  the  greatest  incon- 
venience attaching  to  the  loose-slip  catalogs  by 
avoiding  all  danger  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
But  they  neither  of  them  provide  perfectly  for 
the  safety  of  the  slips,  nor  do  they  eliminate  the 
etcher  defects  of  the  drawer  system. 

The  Dutch  system  was  invented  in  1871,  by  Dr. 
Du  Rieu,  the  director  of  the  University  Library 
at  Leyden.  It  was  adopted  at  Cassel,  Germany, 
and  by  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  A  short 
time  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in 
use  for  the  catalog  of  the  periodicals  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  Vienna.  Dr.  Du  Rieu,  through 
whose  courtesy  I  was  enabled  to  examine  a  speci- 
men of  the  system,  wrote  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Cutter,  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  and  the  letter 
was  read  and  discussed  at  the  Lake  George  Con- 
ference (1885).  The  volumes  of  this  catalog 
consist  of  masses  of  slips  (each  19  x  10  cm.)  pre- 
served between  cardboard  covers.  The  covers 
are  not  bound  together,  but  are  tied  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  centimeter  from  the  back  of  the  volume 
by  a  string  passing  through  notches  half  a  centim- 
eter deep,  made  across  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  of  slips  and  covers.  By  the  invention  of 
this  system  Dr.  Du  Rieu  aimed  at  combining  the 
ancient  book  system  with  the  modern  one  of 
movable  slips  kept  in  drawers,  avoiding,  however, 
the  defects  of  each  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  idea  and  the  manner  of  carrying  it  out 
were  very  ingenious.  Nevertheless,  these  little 
volumes  do  not  present  the  solidity  and  safety 
necessary  for  public  use,  nor  do  they  permit  the 
easy  insertion  of  new  slips. 

The  Leyden  method  may,  however,  be  looked 
upon  as  the  father  of  most  of  the  card-volume 
systems  recently  invented  in  Europe  and  America. 
These  are  so  well  known  to  my  American  col- 
leagues that  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  of  them. 
Among  those  of  the  Old  World  I  will  mention 
three  only  :  one  because  it  resembles  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Torboss,  mentioned  in  Library  Notes 


(No.  7)  ;  the  other  two  because  they  are  con- 
structed much  on  the  principle  of  that  described 
by  Miss  Green  in  her  excellent  article  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  (17  :  5).  This  system  was 
brought  before  the  White  Mountains  Conference 
in  1890  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  William  Coolidge 
Lane,  of  Harvard  College  Library. 

The  European  systems  mentioned  are  : 

First,  That  of  Signor  D'Altemps  at  Turin.  It 
consists  of  groups  of  slips  with  or  without  covers, 
held  together  by  a  hollow  cylinder  which  trav- 
erses a  hole  bored  through  the  inner  edge  of  the 
volume  of  slips.  In  the  hollow  cylinder  moves 
a  screw.  The  difference  between  this  system 
and  that  of  Mr.  Torboss  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
Signor  D'Altemps'  method  the  slips  are  perfo- 
rated, while  in  Mr.  Torboss'  they  are  only 
notched.  Neither,  however,  appears  to  me  to 
be  firm  enough,  nor  can  the  leaves  be  turned, 
opened,  and  left  open  with  the  same  facility  as  in 
common  books. 

The  second  system  was  invented  by  Signor 
Aristide  Staderini,  for  theVictor  Emanuel  Library 
at  Rome.  It  consists  of  collections  of  slips 
between  cloth  boards  with  leather  backs,  held 
tight  with  strong  screws.  It  is  an  advance  on 
that  of  M.  Altemps  as  regards  solidity,  but  it  is 
far  from  that  flexibility  displayed  by  bound 
books,  which  renders  consultation  easy.  Neither 
does  the  method  of  closing  offer  sufficient  guaran- 
tee against  abstraction  of  slips. 

We  have  lastly  the  system  conceived  in  1884  by 
my  father,  then  director  of  the  National  Library 
at  Florence.  He  combined  the  system  of  Sta- 
derini with  mechanical  methods  used  for  holding 
together  numbers  of  reviews,  etc.,  considering 
especially  the  Reichmann  system,  used  in  the 
National  Library  in  Paris.  His  method  really 
seemed  most  successful,  because  the  volumes 
thus  bound  (those  of  small  size  as  well  as  the 
folios)  differed  in  no  respect,  as  far  as  appearance 
and  flexibility  went,  from  ordinary  books.  It 
was  found  in  practice,  however,  that  two  defects 
remained  to  be  eliminated  —  the  binding  must 
be  rendered  stronger,  and  all  loose  pieces  sup- 
pressed. There  were,  for  example,  two  outer 
screws,  which,  having  to  be  removed  to  unbind 
the  book,  might  easily  be  lost. 

It  is  with  special  regard  to  the  removal  of  these 
inconveniences  that  I  have  planned  my  new  sys- 
tem. The  favorable  opinions  that  have  been 
expressed  in  regard  to  it  by  librarians  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  as  well  as  recently  by 
Mr.  Horace  Kephart  in  America  and  by  Mr. 
Justin  Winsor.  to  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  ex- 
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plaining  it  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
Marucellian  Library,  make  me  think  I  have  at- 
tained my  aim. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  it  is  plain  that 
after  the  abolition  of  the  book  catalogs  (no  longer 
renewed  even  in  those  libraries  in  which  they 
still  exist),  the  two  systems  which  are  fighting  for 
the  mastery  both  in  Europe  and  in  America  are 
the  card-drawer  system  and  the  card-volume 
system.  In  the  former,  the  slips  are  either  loose 
or  are  fastened  in  many  ways  ;  in  the  latter,  which 
permits  slips  to  be  of  any  size,  and  to  be  unbound 
at  will,  they  are  fastened  by  a  mechanical  binding. 

Allowing  that  each  of  these  methods  fulfils 
equally  well  the  first  object  of  a  catalog,  by  as- 
suring the  preservation  of  its  original  arrange- 
ment, may  we  ask,  which  of  the  two  is  preferable  ? 
The  card-drawer  system  of  loose  slips  need  not 
be  discussed,  as  its  liability  to  loss  and  displace- 
ment is  sufficient  objection  to  its  use  as  a  public 
catalog. 

But  even  if  slips  are  fastened  into  the  drawers, 
the  following  defects  remain,  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Winsor  in  the  Nation  of  July  9,  1891,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  have  favored  the  system  : 

1,  "  The    inordinate  requirement   of    space, 
which   few   buildings  can  afford,"   whether  the 
drawers  be  placed  on  tables  inclined  or  not,  or  on 
a  book-shelf ; 

2,  "  The  demand  for  much  light  in  its  posi- 
tion ;  " 

3,  The  Inconvenience  of  consultation   which 
arises — 

(a)  From  the  position  of  the  slips  in  the  draw- 
ers, where  they  are  looked  through  with  more 
difficulty  and  waste  of  time  than  the  leaves  of  a 
book  ; 

(b)  From  the  fact  that  "  a  user,  standing  at  the 
case,  prevents  others  from  access  to  many  thou- 
sand cards  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  weariness  of 
consultation  holds  him   at   the  drawers."     And 
all  will  agree  with  Mr.  Winsor  when  he  adds 
that  "  this  is  a  most  serious  drawback  in  a  library 
of  much  use." 

Following  the  method  adopted  by  Miss  Green, 
let  us  now  consider  how  the  catalog  which  con- 
sists of  volumes  with  mechanical  binding  (card 
volumes)  remedies  the  inconveniences  presented 
by  the  catalog  in  drawers  : 

I  need  not  prove  by  figures  what  Miss  Green 
has  already  demonstrated,  the  saving  of  space 
which  this  system  effects  over  the  volume  sys- 
tem. This  saving  was  calculated  by  Miss  Green 
as  more  than  half  the  space  ;  and  Mr.  Lane 
reckoned  it  as  a  third  when  he  presented  his 


plan  to  the  White  Mountains  Conference  in  1890. 
I  will  simply  say  that  a  catalog  contained  in 
small  volumes  (25  x  12^  x  5  cm.)  according  to 
my  system,  would  occupy  little  more  than  half 
the  space  necessary  for  the  same  catalog  made  on 
slips  10  x  15  cm.  in  size  (like  that  of  the  National 
Central  Library  at  Florence),  calculating  that  a 
wooden  drawer  12}^  cm.  wide  by  30  long  would 
contain  1000  slips. 

Again,  the  inconvenience  presented  by  the 
drawer  system  with  regard  to  light  is  easily 
remedied  by  the  volume  system,  since  the  books 
which  form  the  catalog  can  be  removed  from  the 
shelves  and  placed  by  the  reader  in  any  conven- 
ient position. 

For  convenience  of  consultation  the  volume 
catalog  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  drawer 
catalog  ;  and  this  is  an  important  advantage, 
since  ease  of  consultation  is  the  special  aim  of  a 
catalog  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  leaves  of  a  volume  pass  more 
rapidly  under  the  eye  than  slips  placed  —  and 
often  tightly  packed  —  in  drawers.  From  this 
point  of  view,  also,  my  system  offers  greater  ad- 
vantages than  any  of  the  others  ;  because  it  is  in 
every  respect  like  an  ordinary  book,  opening  and 
remaining  open  with  equal  ease.  Besides  this, 
a  person  consulting  one  of  these  little  volumes 
does  not  prevent  access  to  more  than  200,  or  at 
most  250  slips  at  a  time,  because  he  does  not 
keep  others  from  using  the  neighboring  volumes  ; 
while  the  same  person,  standing  before  the  draw- 
ers of  a  book-shelf,  will  prevent  the  use  of  several 
thousand  slips. 

These  are  the  great  advantages  of  the  volume 
system.  They  eliminate  the  corresponding  de- 
fects of  the  slip  system,  in  which  we  have  found 
but  one  advantage  (and  even  this  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  its  rival),  namely,  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  kept  in  strict  alphabetical  arrangement. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  defects  of  the  volume 
system,  which  have  been  many  times  exposed  by 
the  supporters  of  the  opposite  method,  and  see 
whether,  and  in  what  manner,  they  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  catalog  of  a  busy  library, 
confusion  and  disorder  might  arise  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  volumes  might  be  carried  off  by 
dishonest  persons.  It  would  be  quite  easy  (as  Mr. 
Lane  observed)  for  an  attendant  to  see  that  the 
card  volumes  are  kept  in  order  on  the  shelf,  and 
that  none  of  them  are  missing. 

Moreover  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  in 
this  system  the  search  for  a  special  edition  of 
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such  authors  as  Aristotle,  Cicero,  or  others 
whose  works  occupy  a  large  number  of  slips,  is 
very  long  and  difficult.  This  second  inconven- 
ience may  be  remedied,  either,  as  Miss  Green 
suggests,  by  an  exact  and  careful  distribution  of 
guides  and  labels  (as  is  the  custom  in  slip-drawer 
catalogs)  or  by  writing  more  than  one  edition 
of  the  work  on  the  same  slip.  In  the  latter  case 
an  economical  advantage  would  be  obtained  by 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  volumes. 

The  only  grave  and  not  easily  remedied  defect 
in  the  volume  system  is  the  frequent  necessity  of 
moving  cards  and  labels.  This  may  be  partly 
mitigated  by  leaving  a  certain  number  of  blank 
pages  in  the  little  volumes  ;  these  could  be  grad- 
ually replaced  by  pushing  along  those  already 
written,  inserting  new  volumes  in  the  middle  of 
the  alphabet  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  cata- 
log. In  any  case  this  difficulty  is  largely  com- 
pensated by  the  great  advantages  of  the  volume 
system.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  I  do  not 
understand  why,  as  Miss  Green  says,  slips  bound 
in  volumes  should  accumulate  more  dirt  and 
need  more  frequent  renewal  than  those  placed 
in  drawers.  I  agree  with  her  that  slips  shut  up 
in  the  drawers  of  the  case  described  by  Mr. 
Dewey  in  Library  Notes  (vol.  i)  can  be  easily  pre- 
served from  dirt,  but  I  know  from  experience  in 
how  short  a  time  they  become  unfit  for  use  when 
exposed  to  the  air  on  the  shelves  of  a  bookcase, 
or  worse  still  on  a  table.  Why,  also,  should  the 
volumes  of  the  catalog  collect  more  dirt  than  the 
ordinary  books  placed  on  the  library  shelves  ? 

The  last  objection  usually  made  to  the  sys- 
tem is  its  cost.  This  must  remain  considerable 
even  when  the  general  adoption  of  the  volumes 
shall  have  insured  a  slight  reduction  in  their 
price.  True,  if  a  library  could  choose  between 
the  system  of  mechanically  bound  volumes  and 
the  old  method  of  loose  slips  in  card  drawers, 
there  would  be  no  comparison  of  price.  But 
since,  if  the  drawer  catalogue  is  adopted,  one  of 
the  various  systems  of  fastening  the  slips  must 
be  chosen,  it  is  often  a  distinct  economic  advan- 
tage to  turn  to  the  system  of  card  volumes.  My 
system,  for  example,  costs  much  less  than  the 
card  drawers  of  the  Bonnange  method,  perfected 
by  Staderini. 

I  especially  recommend  for  public  use  the  vol- 
umes of  large  size  where  more  than  one  title  can 
be  written  on  a  page,  and  I  really  know  of  no 
system  which  lends  itself  like  mine  to  these 
large-sized  slips,  because  the  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, almost  entirely  hidden  in  the  binding,  does 


not  in  the  least  rob  the  volume  of  the  flexibility 
of  ordinary  books.  It  should  be  observed  that, 
by  using  these  large-sized  volumes,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  slip  system  may  be  combined  with 
those  undoubtedly  presented  by  the  book  cata- 
logs. These,  when  open,  present  to  the  user's 
eye  several  titles  instead  of  one  only,  while  even 
the  numerous  works  of  prolific  writers  are  all  re- 
corded in  a  few  pages.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  combine  the  British  Museum 
system  with  this  of  mechanically  bound  volumes, 
gumming  the  printed  or  written  slips  on  to  the 
pages  of  these  large  volumes  with  specially  pre- 
pared mucilage. 

And  now  I  desire  to  describe  my  system,  and 
to  enumerate  the  various  advantages  which 
cause  it  to  respond  to  all  the  needs  of  a  catalog 
intended  for  public  use. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel  hav- 
ing two  hollow  brass  cylinders  fixed  near  its  two 
extremities.  In  these  cylinders  move  two  small 
screws,  which  enter  two  corresponding  holes  in 
two  other  strips  of  steel  resembling  the  first. 
These  latter  plates  move  freely  on  each  other- 
The  steel  plates  are  fastened  by  very  strong 
cloth  to  the  fly-leaves,  which  are  made  of  stout 
paper  strengthened  by  a  lining  of  the  same  cloth. 
Thus  the  plates  are  quite  independent  of  the  two 
outer  covers  of  the  binding.  The  slips,  of  good 
hand-made  paper,  have  two  holes  pierced  in  their 
inner  margins,  through  which  pass  the  two  cylin- 
ders described  above  ;  moreover,  they  have  nc 
cloth  hinges,  but  two  folds  running  along  the  in- 
ner margin,  and  these  facilitate  the  opening  of 
the  book  while  they  do  not  in  the  least  diminish 
the  resistance  of  the  paper.  Each  of  the  album- 
sized  volumes  has  250  slips  or  a  little  over,  and 
the  larger  sizes  ordinarily  contain  not  less  than 
200  sheets.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  ex- 
ternal binding  may  be,  as  in  ordinary  books, 
simple  and  elegant,  slight  or  very  strong,  in 
cloth,  leather,  or  frustagno,  with  or  without  gild- 
ing and  metallic  ornaments. 

The  advantages  this  system  presents  are  :  ist, 
It  can  be  used  for  any  form,  for  the  small  album 
of  12x25  cm.,  as  well  as  for  folio  size,  viz., 
it  can  be  adapted  to  groups  of  small  slips  on 
which  it  is  customary  to  write  but  one  title,  just 
as  easily  as  to  catalogs  in  large  volumes,  in 
which  numerous  titles  can  be  registered  on  each 
page,  zd,  Groups  of  slips  and  volumes  bound 
in  this  way  present  an  external  appearance  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  other  ordinary  books,  and 
since  the  mechanism  does  not  project,  but  is  en- 
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tircly  concealed  within  the  binding,  they  can  be 
placed  side  by  side  on  the  shelves  without  danger 
of  their  injuring  one  another.  There  is  thus  an 
evident  saving  of  space.  3d,  These  volumes  can 
moreover  be  opened  wide,  and  will  remain  open 
while  consulted,  just  as  ordinary  books  do. 
Thus  the  reader  can  with  comfort  take  what 
notes  he  likes.  4th,  They  are  unfastened  and 
bound  up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  so  construct- 
ed as  not  to  be  easily  replaced  by  any  other  in- 
strument. This  would,  of  course,  be  a  guarantee 
against  the  fraudulent  removal  of  any  of  the 


parts.     5th,  The  mechanism  does  not  consist  of 
separate  parts,  liable  to  be  easily  lost. 

It  may  be  said  that,  following  the  ancient  adage 
of  "  Cicero  pro  domo  sua,"  I  have  presented  an 
apology  for  my  system  rather  than  a  true  exposi- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  catalog  binding  in  use 
in  modern  libraries.  Nevertheless  I  hope  that  my 
readers  will  not  thus  reproach  me,  since  they  know 
how  important  for  a  library  is  the  choice  of  even  the 
external  form  of  a  catalog,  and  how  prolonged 
and  varied  is  the  discussion  that  arises  from  every 
improvement  made  in  this  library  appliance. 


THE   PEOPLE'S   PALACE  AND    ITS   LIBRARY.* 
BY  Miss  M.  S.  R.  JAMES,  Librarian  of  the  People's  Palace,  London. 


BAEDEKER  enters  the  People's  Palace  as  one 
of  the  sights  of  London,  and  the  constant  and 
varied  succession  of  visitors  finding  their  way  to 
the  institute  from  year  to  year  proves  that  Bae- 
deker gauged  his  sight-seeing  clients  correctly. 

No  subject  nowadays  is  so  attractive  to  the 
thinking  mind  as  sociology,  which  has  the  glam- 
our of  warm  humanity  not  accorded  to  other 
even  more  interesting  but  less  sympathetic  olo- 
gies,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  this  in- 
stitute has  received  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  People's 
Palace  that  there  seems  little  left  to  be  said  ; 
perhaps,  however,  the  history  of  its  evolution 
and  present  working  may  be  of  general  interest, 
and  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  nature  and 
needs  of  the  population  for  whom  the  Palace 
caters,  reference  should  be  made  to  Charles 
Booth's  splendid  work  on  "The  Life  and  Labor 
of  the  People,"  recently  published  in  a  cheap 
edition. 

In  1840  a  certain  John  Barber  Beaumont  died, 
and  left  money,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
expended  in  providing  recreation  and  education 
for  the  poor  of  the  East  End  of  London,  in  which 
district  his  property  was  situated.  A  Philos- 
ophical Institution  was  the  immediate  outcome 
of  this  bequest,  established  in  Beaumont  Square, 
Mile  End,  and  for  some  time  the  money  was 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, until  1878,  when  it  appears  that  the 
property  was  not  administered  to  public  satis- 
faction, and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bardsley,  then  rec- 
tor of  Stepney,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Spencer 

*  Paper  read  al  the  World's  Congress  of  Librarians, 
Chicago,  omitting  the  detailed  description  of  the  tech- 
nical schools. 


Charrington,  approached  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  his  assistance  in  acquir- 
ing the  Beaumont  Fund  for  the  purposes  origi- 
nally intended  by  the  testator.  Sir  Edmund  being 
a  well-known  philanthropist,  and  having  lived 
for  many  years  among  the  people,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  life  and  requirements. 

The  charity  commissioners  inquired  into  the 
matter,  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the 
formation  of  a  committee  —  of  which  Sir  Edmund 
Hay  Currie  was  chairman  —  to  administer  the 
recovered  Beaumont  Trust,  which  amounted  to 
^12,150,  a  sum  insufficient  for  any  great  under- 
taking. 

Sir  Edmund  then  undertook,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  his  committee,  to  collect  large  sums  of 
money  to  augment  this  amount,  and  being  a 
"  princely  beggar,"  he  succeeded  beyond  dreams 
in  his  undertaking,  public  sympathy  having  been 
awakened  by  the  press. 

In  1882  a  flash-light  was  cast  on  the  East  of 
London  by  the  appearance  of  Walter  Besant's 
historic  novel,  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men."  If  ever  a  book  was  published  at  the  psy- 
chical moment,  this  one  was. 

Meantime  the  scheme  for  which  the  Beaumont 
Trust  money  was  to  be  used  was  formless  and 
nameless,  till  the  day  Mr.  Brownlow,  one  of  Sir 
Edmund's  valued  assistants,  came  to  him  after 
reading  the  "  impossible  story,"  saying  "  That's 
our  work,  Currie,  that's  the  object  for  which  we 
must  aim,"  and  thenceforth  the  new  venture  of 
the  Beaumont  trustees  was  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  People's  Palace." 

There  were  two  sites  available  for  the  erection 
of  the  Palace,  one  in  the  Poor's  Land,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  the  other,  the  present  valuable  site 
in  the  Mile  End  Road,  on  which  the  Old  Bancroft 
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almshouses  and  school  —  founded  in  1728  by 
Sir  Francis  Bancroft,  of  the  annual  value  of 
.£6000  —  then  stood,  though  about  to  be  re- 
moved to  Woodford  Green,  Essex.  This  site 
was  secured  for  £22,400,  by  permission  of  the 
charity  commissioners,  the  Beaumont  Trust 
money  being  the  nucleus  of  the  maintenance 
fund.  Soon  after  this  the  Drapers'  Company 
were  approached,  with  a  view  to  securing  their 
interest  and  co-operation,  and  ^20,000  was  prom- 
ised by  them  on  condition  a  similar  sum  were 
forthcoming  for  the  library.  In  this  way  the 
Drapers'  Company  became  associated  with  the 
Palace,  which  owes  so  much  to  its  generosity. 

On  June  28,  1886,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Queen's 
Hall,  which  cost  .£25,000,  and  was  opened  free 
of  debt  on  May  14,  1887,  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  who  at  the  same  time  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  technical  schools,  the  gift  of  the 
Drapers'  Company,  costing  ^20,000.  On  June 
25  of  the  same  year  His  Majesty  Leopold  II., 
King  of  the  Belgians,  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  library,  which  was  also  opened  free  of 
debt  on  June  16,  1888. 

Temporary  iron  buildings  were  erected  on 
what  is  now  the  garden,  for  the  gymnasium  and 
exhibitions,  of  which  there  was  a  constant  suc- 
cession. 

The  actual  woik  of  the  Palace  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  with  the  establishment  of  the  tech- 
nical day  schools  in  part  of  the  Old  Bancroft 
buildings,  still  standing;  120  boys  were  enrolled, 
70  of  whom  held  scholarships  entitling  them  to 
free  education,  the  scholarships  being  gained  in 
open  competition. 

All  this  time  the  Palace  from  the  exterior  was 
more  like  a  barn  than  anything  else,  till  1891, 
when  the  front  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  £i  5 ,000, 
given  by  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  the  build- 
ing looked  more  like  a  palace  than  before.  May, 
1889,  saw  the  new  swimming  bath  finished  and  in 
active  use,  70,000  bathers  having  entered  from 
May  to  September.  This  bath  was  the  gift  of 
Lord  Rosebery.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness, 
now  Lord  Iveagh,  gave  ^14,000  for  a  winter 
garden,  which  is  now  completed  and  stocked 
with  plants,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

The  electric  light  was  installed  in  1892  through- 
out the  buildings  at  a  cost  of  about  ^5000,  also 
defrayed  by  the  Drapers'  Company.  It  is  run 
by  two  dynamos,  with  a  third  for  emergency, 
without  accumulators,  and  has  a  circuit  voltage 


of  no.  There  are  three  Marshall  locomotive 
boilers,  one  of  which  is  kept  in  reserve,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  one  of  the  two  pumps.  There 
are  about  30  arc  lamps  of  2000  nominal  candle- 
power,  four  of  which  are  used  most  success- 
fully in  the  library,  and  besides  these  there  are 
looo  incandescent  lamps  of  16  candle-power. 
About  four  nights  out  of  the  week  all  the  lamps 
are  running,  and  there  has  never  been  a  break- 
down. Special  lamps  of  200  candle-power, 
screened  to  avoid  cross  lights,  were  arranged  for 
the  art  schools  by  Mr.  W.  Slingo,  electrical 
engineer.  Engineering  oi  October  21,  1892,  gives 
a  technical  description  of  the  installation,  which 
is  interesting  as  being  the  only  one  within  several 
miles. 

Thus  the  end  of  1891  saw  the  main  buildings 
completed,  and  1892  not  only  found  us  with  the 
electric  light  established,  but  also  with  new 
music-rooms,  and  the  whole  of  the  grounds  laid 
out  at  a  cost  of  about  ^3500  ;  so  that  in  some- 
thing like  six  years  the  People's  Palace  was  very 
much  a  fact,  and  the  "impossible  story"  to  a 
great  extent  realized. 

Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie  was  chairman  of  the 
trustees  from  1886  to  1890,  and  when  he  resigned 
he  was  given  a  dinner  by  members  of  the  past  and 
present  staff,  who  also  made  him  a  presentation. 

About  this  time  the  charity  commissioners  in- 
stituted an  inquiry  into  the  financial  state  of  the 
Palace,  which  was  then  in  some  difficulties,  and 
a  new  governing  body  was  appointed  composed 
of  two  members  of  the  London  County  Council, 
London  School  Board,  City  and  Parochial  Char- 
ities, and  seven  from  the  Drapers'  Company. 

The  library  was  designed  from  an  old  kitchen 
in  Durham,  erected  by  Prior  Forcer,  1368-70, 
with  modifications,  and  is  octagonal  in  shape. 
It  will  accommodate  250,000  volumes,  of  which 
we  only  have  a  little  over  12,000.  It  is  heated 
by  hot-water  pipes  through  gratings  in  the  floor, 
which  also  act  as  ventilators  ;  the  floor  is  block 
paved.  The  galleries  are  reached  by  spiral  iron 
staircases,  and  books  are  sent  down  to  the  centre 
by  means  of  lifts  which  hold  112  Ibs.  weight,  are 
clamped  with  brass,  and  run  on  copper  wire 
stretched  from  gallery  to  delivery-desk. 

The  books  of  the  old  Beaumont  Philosophical 
Institute,  returned  from  Toynbee  Hall,  where 
they  had  been  on  loan,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  library,  and  the  response  to  appeals  for 
books  was  such  that  we  started  in  1887  with  7332 
volumes.  The  library  is  the  only  department  of 
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the  institute  which  contributes  nothing  to  its  sup- 
port. It  is  locally  rated  on  the  room  alone  at 
£66,  and  has  no  regular  grant  for  maintenance, 
being  kept  up  out  of  the  general  fund  ;  the  con- 
sequence is  that  it  is  hampered  in  its  work  for 
want  of  money,  and  the  pressing  need  for  a 
public  lending  department,  besides  numerous 
other  details  too  well  known  of  librarians  to 
need  mentioning. 

The  present  governors  find  it  somewhat  a 
heavy  tax  on  their  resources,  and  the  Drapers' 
Company  have  not,  unfortunately  for  it,  taken 
any  special  interest  in  this  department  since  the 
outset.  An  appeal  is  about  to  be  made  to  the 
ratepayers  to  adopt  the  Acts  in  Mile  End ;  the 
result  of  this  step  is,  however,  extremely  dubious. 
The  annual  cost  of  the  library  is  about  ^800  to 
j£goo  inclusive,  and  it  is  dependent  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  public  for  new  books. 

It  is  extensively  patronized  by  all  classes,  and 
is  open  every  day  all  the  year  round  except  bank 
holidays.  Sunday  opening  is  a  great  success, 
and  our  volunteer  helpers  have  been  and  are  of 
great  assistance. 

The  work  was  begun  in  the  Queen's  Hall,  ca- 
pable of  seating  2000  people,  and  such  was  the 
rush  at  first,  probably  out  of  curiosity  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  room  ;  books  of  all  kinds  were 
arranged  on  tables  presided  over  by  an  attendant, 
but  the  work  was  much  interrupted,  as  the  hall 
was  constantly  wanted  for  concerts,  etc.  Con- 
sidering our  preliminary  difficulties  and  want  of 
experience,  very  few  books  were  lost  and  very 
little  damage  done. 

October  8,  1888,  saw  the  new  library  open 
and  the  cataloging  of  the  books  begun.  Two 
ladies,  Miss  Frances  H.  Low,  sister  of  the  pres- 
ent editor  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  and  Miss 
Constance  Black,  sister  of  the  well-known  worker 
for  women's  trade  unions,  were  appointed  as 
librarians,  and  the  work  was  taken  up  with 
much  energy,  though  without  much  previous 
practical  knowledge.  It  was  owing  to  Miss  Low 
that  Sunday  opening  was  made  possible  ;  this 
lady  gave  up  her  Sundays  and  organized  a  staff 
of  voluntary  assistants  in  place  of  the  regular 
staff.  Library  statistics  I  avoid,  as  proving  very 
little,  but  I  may  say  that  from  1200  to  1400  per- 
sons make  use  of  the  library  on  an  average 
every  day,  and  from  130  to  200  books  are  issued, 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  time  of  year 
and  the  state  of  the  labor  market. 

Fiction  is  most  popular,  but,  as  I  have  often 
said,  I  do  not  deplore  this  fact ;  most  of  it  is 


standard  literature,  and  we  East  Enders  have  so 
little  imagination,  that  no  harm  is  done  in  stimu- 
lating this  faculty  by  the  judicious  perusal  of  the 
best  novel-writers. 

A  curious  feature  of  our  readers,  especially 
young  ones,  is  that  they  always  prefer  to  choose 
their  own  books,  if  stories,  for  themselves,  and 
the  result  of  this  is  sometimes  amusing,  as  titles 
are  anything  but  descriptive  in  many  instances. 
The  evening  is  the  time  when  most  of  the  best 
reading  is  done,  the  room  is  generally  very  full ; 
no  books  are  allowed  out  of  the  library,  which 
rule  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  class  of  read- 
ing. 

Papers  of  all  kinds  are  taken  in  and  can  be  seen 
from  8  a.m.,  advertisement  sheets  of  the  leading 
dailies  being  posted  at  the  gates  so  that  men  may 
see  them  on  their  way  to  the  city.  Numbers  of 
boys  and  young  people  come,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  poor  ;  we  have  had  more  than  one  case 
of  fainting  from  exhaustion  or  from  want  of  food; 
epileptic  fits,  too,  are  difficulties  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  to  exemplify  the  variety  of  the 
duties,  and  sometimes  foreigners  will  want  to  be 
directed  to  some  respectable  lodging,  or  intend- 
ing emigrants  will  require  information  as  to  the 
particular  spot  to  which  they  are  about  to  emi- 
grate, and  are  agreeably  surprised  if  they  get  the 
necessary  knowledge,  one  successful  visit  gener- 
ally leading  to  more,  or  to  the  introduction  of  a 
friend.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  readers 
believe  the  librarian  exists  for  their  benefit ;  they 
are  shy  of  giving  trouble,  and  profuse  in  their 
thanks  if  success  crowns  one's  efforts. 

The  reader  is  of  every  kind.  There  is  the 
"  next-of-kin "  man,  and  sometimes  the  loafer 
who  does  not  have  a  happy  time  if  his  proclivi- 
ties are  too  pronounced,  and  there  are  those 
who,  like  some  of  the  readers  of  the  British 
Museum,  seem  to  live  on  the  premises,  and  who, 
if  they  digested  all  they  dip  into,  would  indeed 
be  phenomena.  There  are  cosmopolitans  of  all 
sorts  from  time  to  time,  the  Jew  and  the  Ger- 
man being  most  prominent. 

Handwritings  are  as  a  rule  fairly  good,  but 
spelling,  in  spite  of  the  school  board,  is  bad,  es- 
pecially amongst  boys. 

Newspapers  are  most  consulted,  readers  going 
from  stand  to  stand  like  bees  gathering  the  honey 
of  general  information  ;  trade  journals  are  next 
on  the  list,  and  then  magazines  and  reviews, 
many  of  which  are  presented.  Foreign  and  co- 
lonial news  is  always  welcome,  and  we  are  fairly 
well  supplied,  but  could  do  with  more.  Of  maga- 
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zines,  Harper's,  The  Century,  Strand,  and  Lip- 
pincott  are  prime  favorites  ;  and  of  reviews,  The 
Nineteenth  Century,  Fortnightly,  Quarterly,  Jew- 
ish Quarterly,  and  Review  of  Reviews  are  most 
read. 

Henty,  Kingston,  Ballantyne,  Marryat,  Fenn, 
and  Jules  Verne  are  the  boys'  favorites  ;  and 
Edna  Lyall,  M.  and  C.  Lee,  Miss  Warner,  Miss 
Fothergill,  Hesba  Stretton,  Miss  Braddon,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  are  most  popular  amongst 
women  and  girls.  Not  very  many  women  come; 
the  East  End  woman  has  very  little  time  for 
reading,  and  seldom  seems  able  to  concentrate 
her  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  Factory 
girls  and  servants,  when  they  do  come  in,  are 
rather  difficult  to  please,  but  can  generally  be 
suited  by  books  about  themselves.  Travel,  biog- 
raphy and  history,  etc.,  are  all  fairly  well  patron- 
ized, but  poetry  is  seldom  read,  except  Shake- 
speare, Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Longfellow. 

There  are  printed  catalogs  and  guard-books  in 
which  type-written  additions  are  pasted  from 
time  to  time,  arranged  under  authors,  titles,  and 
subjects.  The  classification  is  very  much  fixed, 
but  is  being  altered  to  the  "  movable  location  " 
by  degrees. 

There  are  also  catalogs,  in  slips,  of  foreign 
works,  of  which  we  have  very  few,  our  foreign  sec- 
tion, together  with  the  fine  art,  scientific,  and  tech- 
nical branches,  being  sadly  deficient.  We  close 
every  day  between  5  and  6  p.m.,  but  on  Sunday 
we  are  open  from  3  to  10  p.m.  without  a  break. 

As  to  the  employment  of  women,  European 
libraries  are  far  behind  those  in  America.  In 
most  places  where  they  are  employed  they  have 
been  a  success,  and  this  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result 
of  previously  untrained  workers.  In  those  few 
places  where  they  have  been  tried  and  not  suc- 
ceeded it  has  evidently  been  because  the  right 
sort  of  woman  was  not  appointed. 

If  without  any  marked  degree  of  training 
women  can  succeed  in  doing  what  they  have 
done  in  various  departments  of  work,  hitherto 
considered  out  of  their  sphere  (though  why  a 
woman's  sphere  in  work  should  differ  so  dis- 
tinctly from  a  man's  is  a  little  difficult  to  see), 
with  great  disadvantages  and  little  or  no  en- 
couragement, Mrs.  Grundy  standing  by  ready  to 
pounce  on  and  proclaim  the  first  mistake  —  what 
would  the  result  be  if  they  were  trained  thor- 
oughly and  fitted  for  the  duties  of  their  various 
occupations  ? 


With  regard  to  libraries,  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons often  given  for  the  non-employment  of 
women  is  that  their  health  is  not  sufficiently 
good,  and  that  they  cannot  keep  order,  and  are 
unable  to  quell  a  disturbance  should  one  arise. 
I  cannot  credit  this,  but  if  it  is  so,  obviate  it  by 
training  girls  and  women.  Make  them  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  in  every  particular. 
Your  poor  limp  creature  may  receive  pity  and 
help,  but  can  never  command  the  respect  which 
is  her  due  and  without,  which  life  has  lost  its 
relish. 

It  is  just  this  special  training  that  is  so  hard 
to  get  in  England.  We  want  a  library  school 
like  yours,  and  given  these  advantages,  I  think 
our  women  would  be  every  bit  as  successful  in 
librarianship  as  their  American  sisiers  have 
proved  to  be.  In  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  material  to  hand, 
only  21  women,  including  myself,  are  employed 
in  the  position  of  head,  and  we  are  most  of  us 
feeling  our  way. 

Manchester  employs  the  largest  number  of 
women  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  first  public 
library  to  give  women  a  chance.  Women  as- 
sistants are  employed  in  over  40  libraries,  but  I 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  collect  relia- 
ble statistics  on  this  subject. 

Many  branches  of  possible  work  for  women 
have  been  choked  by  incompetents,  and  very 
often  our  sex  is  judged  by  these  failures  to  its 
detriment.  Women's  work,  if  taken  up  in  the 
proper  spirit,  should  be  every  bit  as  good  as 
men's  ;  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  sex  in 
work.  Given  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  in  spite 
of  Lombroso,  Crichton  Browne,  and  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  the  average  output  will  be  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  that  of  our  fellow-workers  —  men  — 
always  supposing  the  right  sort  of  woman  is 
selected. 

If  women  fail  in  some  respects  now,  it  is  for 
want  of  proper  training,  and  from  the  taint  of 
centuries  of  inanition.  We  may  fall  now  and 
then,  but  it  is  "  only  to  rise."  We  are  often 
baffled,  but  only  to  "  fight  stronger"  for  our 
right  to  equality  of  education,  and  position  in 
work  of  the  world. 

Judge  us  by  facts,  not  fancies  of  the  old  con- 
ventional kind,  and  above  all  keep  in  mind  that 
neither  sex  is  wholly  independent  of  the  other, 
and  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by 
loyal  co-operation. 
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LIBRARY  OPENING.* 
By  Miss  M..  S.  CUTLER,  Library  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  keynote  of  the  question  of  library  open- 
ing —  viz. ,  Sunday  opening,  holiday  opening,  and 
daily  hours  —  was  struck  by  Mr.  Winsor  in  1877. 
He  said:  "  The  hours  that  a  library  is  open  must 
correspond  to  the  hours  in  which  any  consider- 
able number  of  people  will  come  to  it,"  which  I 
interpret  to  mean  the  number  of  hours  to  which 
the  public  will  respond  after  a  fair  trial.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  asso- 
ciation is  agreed. 

In  1889  I  had  the  honor  to  present  a  report 
on  Sunday  opening  in  which  it  is  urged  that  pub- 
lic libraries  should  be  open  on  Sunday  for  refer- 
ence and  reading-room  use.  There  was  but  one 
dissenting  voice.  182  libraries  responded  to  the 
questions  on  opening  sent  out  for  the  collection 
of  the  comparative  library  exhibit.  Of  these  68 


are  open  on  Sunday,  113  not  open;  53  are  open 
on  holidays,  129  not  open.  The  same  statistics 
make  an  astonishing  and  most  encouraging  show- 
ing for  hours  of  daily  opening.  The  182  libra- 
ries, representing  the  various  types  of  libraries 
and  different  sections  of  the  country,  are  open  on 
an  average  of  9.8  hours  daily,  14.5  hours  being 
the  longest  daily  hours.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  the  libraries  are  carrying  out  in  practice  the 
high  standard  of  the  Library  Association, and  that 
it  is  not  safe  for  an  illiberal  board  of  trustees 
or  a  selfish  librarian  to  accept  this  standard. 

In  other  words,  the  public,  if  allowed  the  chance, 
will  respond  to  long  hours  of  opening. 

I  invite  discussion  on  two  points:  I,  The  advis- 
ability of  holiday  opening;  2,  The  circulation  of 
books  on  Sunday. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  LIBRARIES.! 
BY  G:  T.  LITTLE,  Librarian,  Bowdoin  College  Library. 


No  institution  of  learning  can  live  without 
books.  No  group  of  students  can  grow  in 
knowledge  without  access  to  a  library  to  sup- 
plement and  make  real  the  instruction  given 
by  text-book  and  teacher.  So  different,  how- 
ever, are  library  methods  in  schools  of  different 
grades  and  among  students  of  different  attain- 
ments, that  I  must  at  the  outset  distinguish  be- 
tween the  school,  the  college,  and  the  university 
library. 

The  school  or  academy  library  should  be  op- 
erated by  teachers  without  a  professional  libra- 
rian. It  should  be  limited  in  size,  needing  no 
catalog  beside  a  simple  shelf-list.  But  each 
teacher  should  know  its  contents.  Its  volumes 
should  be  selected  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
best,  and  only  the  best,  should  be  the  motto.  It 
should  contain  :  i.  Every  reference-book  the  in- 
genuity of  the  instructor  can  get  his  pupils  to 
consult,  some  of  which  must  be  duplicated  ;  2. 
An  abundant  supply  of  collateral  reading,  i.e., 
popular  and  instructive  books  relating  to  every 
portion  of  the  curriculum.  These  should  be  al- 
luded to  by  teachers  in  their  recitations  and  per- 
sonally recommended  to  scholars.  When  one  is 
found  to  be  both  instructive  and  especially  en- 
tertaining, let  there  be  no  hesitation  in  procuring 
duplicates.  Five  copies  of  a  good  book  that  finds 


*  Abstract  of  paper  read  at  A.  L.  A.  Conference, 
Chicago. 

t  Abstract  of  paper  read  at  A.  k-  A,  Conference, 
Chicago. 


readers  are  better  than  ten  good  books  that  must 
be  helped  to  an  audience. 

The  college  library,  though  accomplishing 
some  of  the  work  allotted  to  the  school  library, 
has  a  distinctly  broader  and  higher  aim.  If  the 
school  library  does  its  work  well  without  1000 
volumes,  the  college  library  will  require  25,000. 
These  are  to  be  selected  systematically,  but  not 
with  that  painstaking  exclusion  of  all  save  the  best 
that  characterized  the  former.  A  sprinkling  of 
second-rate  books  will  help  rather  than  hurt. 
For,  having  in  the  academy  learned  to  put  his 
trust  in  books  as  the  source  of  truth,  the  pupil  is 
to  learn  in  college  how  contradictory  and  unre- 
liable a  source  some  of  them  are.  He  must  be 
forced  to  discriminate.  The  ability  to  compre- 
hend differing  statements  of  facts,  to  weigh  the 
value  of  differing  opinions,  and  form  an  impar- 
tial judgment  as  to  the  truth,  means  sucress  in 
after-life.  The  college  library,  if  it  be  encyclo- 
paedic in  its  range,  and  impartial  in  its  selection 
of  books,  is  the  workshop  where  this  trait  can 
be  developed  and  trained. 

If  the  college  library  teaches  scholars,  the 
university  library  teaches  teachers.  Its  peculiar 
function  is  to  aid  original  research.  All  knowl- 
edge is  its  sphere,  whether  that  knowledge  has 
been  digested  into  books  or  not.  Hence  it  is 
often  called  upon  to  expend  upon  periodicals 
alone  as  many  thousands  as  the  college  libra- 
ry devotes  to  both  books  and  periodicals.  It 
must  store  away  every  bit  of  the  printed  thought 
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of  by-gone  days  it  can  secure,  and  also  be  con- 
stantly receiving  the  latest  tidings  from  work- 
ers in  widely  separated  fields. 

These  three  classes  of  libraries  have  one  com- 
mon purpose — the  education  of  a  limited  number 
of  persons.  This  separates  them  in  a  measure 
from  public  libraries.  Yet  in  many  essen- 
tial details  the  administration  of  the  average 
college  library  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
public  library  of  similar  size.  A  few  points  in 
which  they  noticeably  differ  are  : 

i.  The  selection  of  books.  This  is  divided 
between  the  teaching  force  and  the  librarian. 
The  amount  available  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  periodicals  is  divided  among  the  different 
departments  by  the  library  committee,  a  portion 
being  reserved  for  special  purchases  and  con- 
tingencies. Books  are  then  formally  recom- 
mended by  the  various  professors  and  bought 
to  the  extent  of  the  appropriation.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  the  librarian  to  select  books  in  depart- 
ments not  claimed,  or  neglected  by  members  of 
the  faculty.  It  is  sometimes  his  duty  to  check 
an  otherwise  exemplary  teacher  who  persists  in 
ordering  only  what  is  of  service  to  himself,  and 
ignores  the  needs  of  the  student  body.  The 
bane  of  a  small  college  library  is  an  ambitious 
specialist  allowed  to  have  his  own  way. 

2.  Biinging  the  books  and  the  students  to- 
gether. The  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
involves 

a.  Classification  of  books  by  subjects. 

b.  Access  of  students  to  the  shelves. 

c.  Instruction  in  bibliology. 

a.  The  college  librarian  makes  a  serious  blun- 
der if  he  fails   to   arrange   a   rapidly   growing 
collection  according  to  some  one  of  those  rec- 
ognized schemes  of  classification  which  provide 
for  a  relative   rather   than  a   fixed   location  of 
books.     The  failure   of  many   large  and   well- 
conducted  libraries  to  follow  this  course  should 
not  have   too  great  weight.     A  university  with 
abundant  means  is  quite  differently  situated  from 
the  average  college  in  this  matter. 

b.  A  definite  scheme  of  classification  having 
been  carried  out  and  made  obvious  by  labels  and 
placards,  access  to  the  shelves  becomes  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  library.     To  have 
the  literature  of  a  subject  where  it  can  be  sur- 
veyed at  a  glance  is  as  needful  for  thorough  as 
for  speedy  investigation. 

c.  Since  Emerson's  famous  demand  upon  the 
colleges  for  a  professorship  of  books  and  read- 
ing, and  especially  since  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  have  shown  what  has  been 


done  in  this  direction  and  how  it  may  best  be 
done,  few  college  libraries  have  failed  to  make 
some  attempt  to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
looks.     These  attempts   have  been  largely  in- 
ormal  and  spasmodic.     Hardly  a  dozen  insti- 
utions  of   learning   provide   to-day   systematic 
courses  of  instruction  in  bibliology.     This  is  due 
>artly  to  the  pressure  of  other  work  upon  the 
ibrarian,  partly  to  the  inability  of  the  college  to 
find  or  pay  a  proper  salary  to  a  "good  encyclo- 
jaedic  adviser  in  the  flesh,  ever  ready,  alluring 
n  manner,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  for  his  work." 
Yet  every  professional  librarian  realizes  the  need 
Doth  of  formal  lectures  and  of  that  hand-to-hand 
'  laboratory  work,"  by  which  methods  of  investi- 
gation  are   taught,   experience   gained,  and  en- 
thusiasm communicated. 

The  great  need  of  college  libraries  at  present 
is  wise  co-operation.  Of  the  450  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  this  country,  only  200  have 
collections  of  books  large  enough  to  rank  as 
college  libraries.  Of  these  200,  only  one-third 
have  professional  librarians.  Of  this  third  per- 
haps 15  in  all  are  well  endowed,  well  organized, 
and  well  administered.  These  15  should  con- 
sider themselves  under  obligation  to  assist  the 
remainder  ;  and  the  remainder  should  seek  this 
assistance  and  co-operate  in  lending  aid  to  one 
another. 

i.  Large  libraries  can  aid  smaller  ones  without 
expense  to  themselves  in  the  matter  of  catalog- 
ing. Nowhere  is  cataloging  more  difficult  or 
more  important  than  in  a  college  library.  No- 
where is  there  so  often  a  compulsory  choice  be- 
tween buying  books  and  properly  cataloging 
them.  Yet  the  new  books  bought  by  the  smaller 
library  have  all  been  cataloged  in  some  univers- 
ity library  close  at  hand.  If  several  smaller  li- 
braries join  in  sharing  the  expense  of  typewritten 
or  printed  copies  of  the  university  list,  catalog 
cards  could  be  secured  each  month  at  a  fraction 
of  the  original  cost.  For  older  books  and  miscel- 
laneous volumes  let  a  group  of  smaller  libraries 
engage  the  services  of  a  professional  cataloger, 
to  go  from  one  to  the  other  at  such  intervals  as 
circumstances  may  require.  Thus  all  accessions 
could  be  properly  cataloged  without  undue  delay 
and  at  far  less  expense  than  is  the  case  now, 
while  the  librarian  would  be  enabled  to  devote 
his  energies  to  introducing  the  students  to  the 
books. 

2.  The  practice  of  loaning  books  from  one  lib- 
rary to  another  should  be  encouraged  and  its  im- 
portance and  usefulness  increased  by  specializa- 
tion on  the  part  of  co-operatiiig  libraries  and  by 
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inquiry  and  consideration  before  purchasing  ex- 
pensive works.  Let  near  neighbors  portion  out 
the  different  publishing  societies  between  them. 
By  specializing  also  on  state  and  local  history 
a  group  of  college  libraries  can  supply  themselves 
with  suitable  and  sufficient  material  for  original 
investigation  in  later  American  history  .each  turn- 
ing over  from  its  accessions  all  that  belongs  to  the 
special  field  assigned  another,  thus  securing  spe- 
cial rights  as  a  future  borrower.  Students  from 
the  various  towns  may  be  employed  in  collecting 
town  and  city  reports  and  local  publications  ; 
others  can  undertake  the  compilation  of  scrap- 
books  containing  all  historical  and  biographical 
matter  of  note  that  appears  in  the  local  papers. 
Such  a  course  systematically  pursued  for  a  score 
of  years  by  ten  co-operating  libraries  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  would  give  teachers  and 
students  connected  with  the  smallest  of  them 
better  facilities  for  historical  research  than  is 
now  offered  by  the  largest. 


AN   ENGLISH   LIBRARIAN   ON   AMER- 
ICAN  LIBRARIES.* 

BY  JAMES  D.  BROWN,  Librarian,  Clerkenwell 

Public  Library,  London, 

BEGINNING  at  Boston,  I  travelled  by  way  of 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Wash- 
ington to  New  York,  visiting  the  chief  libraries 
at  each  place,  and  making  myself  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  more  than  a  dozen  insti- 
tutions which  are  regarded  as  the  most  rep- 
resentative in  the  Eastern  States.  Besides  this, 
I  saw  assembled  at  Chicago  many  illustrations  of 
library  practice  from  Europe  and  America.  The 
main  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at,  from  careful 
examination  and  consideration  of  the  libraries 
and  systems  I  was  able  to  study,  is  that,  although 
the  American  libraries  are  doing  very  good 
work,  they  are  not,  as  claimed,  doing  better 
work  than  those  of  England  ;  while  in  most 
cases  they  cost  nearly  twice  as  much,  and  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  less  work. 

The  almost  general  absence  of  news-rooms  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
American  and  British  libraries,  and  is  defended 
by  many  Americans  on  the  ground  that  news- 
papers furnish  a  low  standard  of  literature. 
Other  reasons  advanced  are  that  news-rooms 
attract  the  idler  ;  that,  in  America,  newspapers 
are  too  numerous  and  expensive  ;  and  that  every 
American  citizen  can  afford  to  buy  his  own  news- 
papers. The  great  value  of  the  news-room  as  a 
feeder  of  the  public  library  is  evidently  not  yet 
recognized  in  America,  and  it  is  inattention  to 
this  and  other  features  which  tends  to  give 
American  libraries  a  somewhat  deserted  aspect, 
as  compared  with  the  great  libraries  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Belfast. 

•Report  made  by  the  librarian  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  ClerkenweU  Public  Library,  London. 


One  feature  of  great  value  which  is  almost 
universal  in  America,  but  only  occasional  in 
England,  is  the  practice  of  admitting  readers  to 
the  book-shelves  in  reference  libraries.  In  some 
places  as  many  as  5000  selected  volumes  are  thus 
freely  placed  at  the  service  of  readers,  and  it 
may  be  noted  as  a  curious  and  instructive  fact, 
that  the  losses  and  mutilations  are  fewer  than  in 
cases  where  books  are  strictly  railed  off,  and 
only  issued  on  written  application.  At  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  Boston  there  are  admirable  ex- 
amples of  this  system  of  open  access.  A  long 
discussion  took  place  on  the  question,  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  the  speakers  were  unanimous  in  favor 
of  admitting  the  public  to  choose  their  own  books, 
both  in  lending  and  reference  libraries.  Person- 
ally, I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  un- 
restricted access  to  books,  but  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  our  library,  have  been  unable  to 
advise  the  commissioners  to  introduce  the  plan. 
Nevertheless,  the  practice  is  daily  becoming 
more  widespread,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  in 
a  few  years  most  of  the  complicated  indicator 
and  barrier  systems  will  be  abandoned  in  favor 
of  the  simple  plan  of  allowing  the  public  to 
choose  directly  from  the  collections  in  their  own 
libraries  the  books  which  they  desire.  The  re- 
sults of  the  system  as  applied  to  lending  libraries 
like  those  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfac- 
tory. 

There  were  two  library  congresses  held  at 
Chicago,  one  being  in  connection  with  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  the  other  that  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  At  the  for- 
mer papers  were  read  on  various  subjects  of 
interest  to  librarians  by  delegates  from  England, 
America,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  These 
papers  were  chiefly  on  the  educational  aspect  of 
library  work,  and  were  not  heard  to  the  best 
advantage,  owing  to  the  noise  surrounding  the 
place  of  meeting.  .  .  . 

The  program  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation meeting  was  much  more  ambitious  and 
systematic,  being  entirely  made  up  of  complete 
reviews  of  every  department  of  library  work  by 
American  experts.  It  extended  over  eight  days, 
and  the  discussions  were  nearly  all  lengthy  and 
interesting.  The  intention  is  to  publish  all 
these  papers,  together  with  the  criticisms  and 
amendments  thereon,  in  a  volume  which  will  be 
a  handbook  of  library  management,  at  Jeast  so 
far  as  American  practice  is  concerned.  .  .  . 

At  the  World's  Fair  a  small  portion  of  the 
space  set  apart  for  the  educational  exhibit  in  the 
U.  S.  Government  building  was  reserved  for  the 
library  contribution  of  specimens  and  appliances, 
but  most  prominence  was  given  to  the  American 
exhibits.  There  were  four  different  kinds  of 
iron  bookcases  shown,  and  on  these  were  ar- 
ranged a  select  library  of  the  books  considered 
most  suitable  for  a  small  American  library.  An 
elaborate  catalog  of  this  collection  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  will  form  an  admirable  basis  on  which 
to  build  up  newly  established  libraries. 

The  exhibition  of  library  appliances  also  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  plans,  cataloging  meth- 
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ods,  views  of  library  buildings,  specimens  of 
library  forms,  and  business  books,  besides  ex- 
amples of  furniture.  In  other  parts  of  the  ex- 
position were  a  women's  library,  and  exhibits  of 
the  apparatus  used  in  university  and  school 
libraries  in  Europe  and  America.  The  exhibits 
sent  from  Britain  were  unfortunately  very  badly 
displayed,  many  important  plans  being  placed  on 
one  side  ;  but  in  certain  departments  where  com- 
parison was  possib'e,  notably  in  bookbinding, 
catalog  printing,  and  stationery,  a  marked  superi- 
ority was  evident  in  articles  of  British  origin. 
The  only  other  distinguishing  feature  of  Ameri- 
can libraries  on  which  I  will  report  is  the  al- 
most universal  employment  of  women  assistants, 
some  of  whom  are  university  graduates.  A 
number  of  women  also  hold  positions  as  chief 
librarians.  In  one  very  important  respect  the 
American  libraries  are  superior  to  those  of 
Britain,  and  that  is  the  closer  connection  which 
has  been  established  between  schools  and  other 
parts  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the 
country.  This  has  resulted  in  a  more  generous 
recognition  of  public  libraries  than  has  yet  been 
obtained  in  Britain,  and  furnishes  an  example 
which  might  well  be  copied  by  our  own  govern- 
ment, when  an  extended  scheme  of  education 
comes  to  be  considered. 


gork  State  £ibrarj}  School. 


THE  fall  term  opened  Wednesday,  October  4, 
with  the  following  students  : 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Henrietta  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Williams  Denio,         Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

B.A.,  Middlebury  College,  1888  ;  M.A.,  1891. 
Clara  Sikes  Hawes,  Freeport,  111. 

Nellie  McCreary,  .     Utica,  N.  Y. 

Swarthmore  College,  1891  -  92. 
John  Grant  Moulton,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1892. 
Mary  Louisa  Sutliff,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Myrtilla  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

B.A..  Wellesley  College,  1891. 
Claribel  Ruth  Barnett,  Kent,  O. 

Ph.B.,  Michigan  University,  1893. 
Bertha  Eliza  Blakely,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

B.L.,  Mt.  Holyoke.  1893. 
George  Franklin  Bowerman,          Newark,  N.  Y. 

B.A.,  University  of  Rochester,  1892. 
Mary  Josephine  Briggs,  Fields,  O. 

Graduate  Oberlin  College,  1880. 

Jessica  Gardiner  Cone,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

Stephanie  Pauline  English,  Cambridge,  England. 

Newnham  College,  Historical  Tripos,  1893. 
Helen  Kilduff  Gay,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Anna  R.  Glenn,  Monmouth,  111. 

M.A.,'Monmouth  College,  1881. 
Emma  Beatrice  Hawks,       Williamsburg,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Smith  College,  1892. 
Aksel  Gustav  Salomon  Josephson, 

Upsala,  Sweden. 
Grace  Fisher  Leonard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Brown  University,  1893. 

Elizabeth  Shepard  Loveland,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Margaret  Drake  McGuffey,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Alice  Newman,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

B.S.,  Wellesley  College,  1893. 


Helen  Cornwall  Silliman,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Harriet  Howard  Stanley,  Magnolia,  Mass. 

George  Watson  Cutler  Stockwell, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Jennie  Sweet  Sutliff,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Kansas  State  University,  1884-85. 
William  Richard  Watson,          Northfield,  Minn. 

B.S.,  Carleton  College,  1890. 
Sarah  N.  Williams,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Graduate  Olivet  College,  1882. 
Minnie  Cornwell  Wilson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MARY  S.  CUTLER. 

N.  Y.  STATE  LIBRARY,  Oct.  4, 1893. 

Cibrarg  Association  ttniteb  Kingbom. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

THE  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  U. 
K.  was  held  in  Aberdeen,  September  5  -  7,  by  in- 
vitation of  "the  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and 
town  council,  conjoined  with  the  senatus  of  the 
university  and  the  public  library  committee." 
Marischal  College  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  association,  and  there  the  sessions  were 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Garnett,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

At  the  opening  meeting  the  members  were  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  by  the  lord  provost  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  and  by  Principal  i-ir  William 
Geddes  on  behalf  of  the  university.  The  lord 
mayor  of  London,  who  was  present,  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  find  an  association 
whose  headquarters  were  in  London  so  hospi- 
tably welcomed  by  Aberdeen,  and  referred  to 
what  had  been  done  by  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don in  establishing  the  Guildhall  Library. 

The  president  then  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
dress, which,  after  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
early  history  of  the  association,  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  cataloging.  He  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ences in  this  respect  between  the  requirements 
of  large  and  small  libraries,  and  justified  the 
method  of  the  British  Museum  in  dealing  with 
anonymous  books  and  periodical  publications. 
Mr.  Fortescue's  subject  index  to  modern  books 
in  the  British  Museum,  Poole's  index,  and  Son- 
nenschein's  classed  catalog  were  referred  to  and 
government  action  in  disseminating  printed  in- 
dexes was  suggested.  The  relation  of  the  British 
Museum  to  provincial  culture,  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  duplicates  and  the  printing  of  the 
catalog  was  next  touched  upon,  progress  in  both 
respects  being,  in  Dr.  Garnett's  opinion,  most 
encouraging. 

The  first  paper  read,  "  The  public  libraries  of 
Aberdeen,"  by  A.  W.  Robertson,  librarian  of 
the  Aberdeen  Public  Library,  was  a  full  and  de- 
scriptive account  of  Aberdeen  libraries  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  next  paper  was  "  On  the 
classification  of  books  in  the  natural  sciences," 
by  Prof.  Trail,  F.R.S.,  who  considered  the  dif- 
ficulty which  meets  all  classifiers,  viz.,  that  the 
classification  of  books  cannot  be  brought  into 
line  with  any  scientific  classification  of  knowledge. 
He  said  that  he  had  tested  the  most  approved 
systems  (Dewey's,  Cutter's,  etc.),  and  found  them 
all  wanting.  His  suggestions  for  improvements 
were  ingenious,  the  most  practical  being  that 
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cross-references  should  be  indulged  in  ad  libitum. 
A  lively  discussion  followed,  the  sum  of  which 
seemed  to  be  that  the  best  working  classification 
was  the  simplest.  The  third  paper,  "  On  the 
statistical  accounts  of  Scotland,"  by  J.  T.  Clark, 
keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh, 
was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  bibliography 
of  the  subject.  A  paper  entitled  "Aberdeen,  its 
literature,  bookmaking,  and  book  circulating," 
by  G:  Walker,  convener  of  the  book  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  Aberdeen  Public  Library,  concluded 
the  first  day's  business. 

The  second  day  was  opened  by  F.  T.  Barrett, 
librarian  of  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  with 
an  account  of  the  catalogs  of  the  Public  Library, 
Baltimore,  which  he  said  was  unapproached  for 
completeness  and  excellence  by  any  English  cata- 
log. This  was  followed  by  a  "  Note  on  some 
novel  features  in  the  ventilating  and  warming 
of  the  Aberdeen  Public  Library,"  by  A.  W.  Rob- 
ertson, librarian  of  the  Aberdeen  Public  Library, 
who  explained  a  method  by  which  a  pure  and 
equable  temperature  is  assured.  This  is  obtained 
by  filtering  air  (passed  over  hot  pipes  in  winter) 
and  forcing  it  into  the  building.  The  density 
thus  produced  prevents  the  external  unfiltered 
air  from  entering  by  means  of  the  ordinary  aper- 
tures. The  entire  atmosphere  of  the  building  can 
be  changed  nine  times  in  an  hour. 

A  prolonged  discussion  on  the  "  blacking-out" 
of  betting  news,  opened  by  R.  K.  Dent,  libra- 
rian of  the  Aston  Public  Library,  seemed  to 
prove  that  the  majority  of  those  present  favored 
the  blacking-brush.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper 
on  "  A  new  method  of  arranging  a  lending  li- 
brary," by  T:  Mason,  librarian  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  Public  Library,  describing  a  plan 
which  would  enable  the  borrowers  in  a  lending 
library  to  see  the  backs  of  the  books  and  thus 
obviate  the  need  of  an  indicator.  A  diagram 
was  displayed  which  showed  a  series  of  glazed 
bookcases  radiating  from  a  central  service  coun- 
ter. Each  ray  was  composed  of  two  bookcases, 
with  space  between  for  the  attendants  to  get  at 
the  books  from  behind.  Other  papers  were  : 
"  Some  practical  difficulties  in  the  work  of  a 
public  librarian,"  by  F.  J.  Burgoyne,  librarian  of 
the  Lambeth  Public  Libraries ;  "  The  French 
clandestine  press  in  Holland,"  by  Robert  Har- 
rison, late  librarian  of  the  London  Library  ;  "A 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  district  public 
libraries  on  an  economical  basis,"  by  J.  J.  Ogle, 
librarian  of  the  Bootle  Public  Library.  "  The 
village  libraries  of  Yorkshire,"  by  Butler  Wood, 
librarian  of  the  Bradford  Public  Library,  showing 
the  important  work  that  has  been  done  for  village 
libraries  in  Yorkshire  by  the  Associated  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,  which  circulate  boxes  of 
well-chosen  books  throughout  the  county  every 
three  months. 

A  paper  on  "  How  to  keep  down  the  issues  of 
fiction, "was  read  by  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister,  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  association,  who,  while 
deprecating  any  discussion  on  the  desirability  of 
fiction  reading,  urged  that  as  its  undoubted  pre- 
ponderance was  used  with  deadly  effect  by  the 
enemies  of  the  library  movement,  it  was  a  clear 
duty,  not  to  prohibit  fiction,  but  to  encourage  the 
readers  of  other  literature  by  an  unstinted  sup- 


ply of  duplicates,  which  were  unfortunately  often 
supplied  for  fiction  only. 

The  session  of  September  7  was  opened  by 
a  paper  on  "The  taxation  of  public  libraries," 
by  Mr.  MacAlister,  which  introduced  an  impor- 
tant discussion.  Mr.  MacAlister  admitted  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  that  every  institution 
supported  by  taxation  should  itself  contribute 
its  quota  to  that  taxation,  but  urged  that  as 
long  as  libraries  were  exceptionally  treated  by 
a  limited  rate,  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
their  favor  and  they  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation.  In  many  libraries  the  new  taxation 
would  absorb  every  penny  available  for  their 
support.  Councillor  Southern,  chairman  of  the 
Manchester  Public  Libraries, said  that,  according 
to  the  recent  judicial  decision,  free  libraries  were 
declared  liable  to  imperial  as  well  as  local  taxa- 
tion, and  urged  that  such  decision  should  have 
been  challenged  in  the  court  of  appeal.  Man- 
chester had  decided  to  carry  the  question  to  a 
further  test,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  decided 
in  the  highest  court  of  justice.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  MacAlister  it  was  resolved  "That  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  association  be  accorded  to 
the  Manchester  corporation  for  the  valuable 
public  service  it  had  taken  upon  itself,  and  that, 
should  the  proposed  appeal  be  unsuccessful,  the 
association  hereby  undertakes  to  promote  a  bill 
to  exempt  libraries  from  taxation." 

A  discussion  on  "  Charging  systems  in  lend- 
ing libraries,"  opened  by  Mr.  Charles  Madeley, 
librarian  of  the  Warrington  Public  Library, 
followed.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  report  on 
"  Librarianship  as  a  profession  for  women  in 
America,"  read  by  Miss  James,  librarian  of  the 
People's  Palace.  The  discussion  which  followed 
was  generally  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  edu- 
cated and  trained  women  in  libraries  in  England. 

A  paper  entitled  "  A  century  ago:  some  bor- 
rowers and  the  books  they  borrowed,"  by  E.  R. 
Norris  Matthews,  librarian  of  the  Bristol  Public 
Libraries,  concluded  the  session. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  G.  H.  Elliot, 
librarian  of  the  Belfast  Public  Library,  on  be- 
half of  the  local  authorities,  cordially  invited  the 
association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  (1894)  in 
Belfast.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
secretary  announced  that  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin 
and  Ava  had  accepted  the  office  of  president  for 
the  year  1893 -4,  and  would  preside  over  the  Bel- 
fast meeting.  Then  followed  invitations  from 
Manchester  for  1895,  and  Bristol  for  1896,  both 
of  which  were  accepted. 

L.  A.  U.  K.  HANDBOOKS. 

THE  L.  A.  U.  K.  has  published  the  first  parts 
of  a  series  of  handbooks  designed  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  library  science.  These  are  issued 
by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent 
&  Co,  Ltd.,  London,  and  include  the  following: 
No.  i,  Library  appliances,  by  J.  D.  Brown, 
is.;  No.  2,  Public  library  legislation,  by  Ogle 
and  Fovargue,  2s.  6d.;  No.  3,  Public  library 
staffs,  by  P.  Cowell,  6d.;  No.  4,  Guide  to  the 
formation  of  a  music  library,  by  J.  D.  Brown, 
6d.  Other  parts  are  in  preparation,  including 
select  lists  of  best  books  in  various  departments 
of  literature. 
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CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

IT  is  a  common  saying  among  members  of  the 
Connecticut  Library  Association  that  every  meet- 
ing is  better  and  more  interesting  than  the  one 
before  it,  and  the  September  meeting  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  association  met  Sept. 
4,  at  2  p.m.,  by  invitation  of  Miss  Isabella  El- 
dridge,  in  the  Norfolk  Library,  where  it  was 
called  to  order  by  its  president,  Dr.  Samuel 
Hart,  and  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Peu,  of 
Norfolk. 

Dr.  Hart  spoke  of  the  work  which  the  Con- 
necticut library  committee  has  before  it  in  dis- 
covering the  number  of  libraries  already  existing 
and  encouraging  others,  the  importance  of  col- 
lecting local  publications,  and  what  librarians  in 
small  towns  may  do  in  raising  the  tone  of  local 
newspapers,  which  are  now  largely  filled  with 
the  visits  of  "  state-trotters  "  amongtheir  friends. 
They  should  encourage  full  accounts  of  local 
storms  and  other  natural  phenomena,  keep  their 
libraries  as  much  before  the  public  as  possible, 
and  give  exhibitions  of  portraits,  fac-similes,  etc., 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  lies  in  their  power. 

After  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, the  discussion  of  the  afternoon,  on  access  to 
shelves,  was  opened.  The  speakers  were  Pro- 
fessor Barbour,  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Mr.  Bassett,  of  Waterbury,  Mr.  Beardsley,  of 
Plymouth,  Professor  Camp,  of  New  Britain, 
Miss  Carrington,  of  Winsted,  Messrs.  Cobb 
and  De  Peu  and  Miss  Eldridge,  of  Norfolk, 
Miss  Hewins,  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Hiller,  of  New 
Haven,  Mrs.  Hills,  of  Bridgeport,  Miss  Maltbie, 
of  Falls  Village,  Mr.  Poole,  of  New  York,  Miss 
Richardson,  of  New  London,  Mrs.  Spencer,  of 
Naugatuck,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Winsted,  formerly 
of  Hartford,  and  Professor  Van  Name,  of  Yale. 
Letters  were  read  from  Mrs.  Hill,  of  Stonington, 
and  Miss  Philbrook,  of  Middletown.  Various 
reports  were  made,  among  them  one  from  a 
small  library  which  lost  only  one  book  in  20 
years  with  free  access  to  shelves,  and  another 
from  a  larger  one  which  is  constantly  receiving 
odd  volumes  found  in  attics.  The  general  opin- 
ion was  in  favor  of  allowing  books  in  large  li- 
braries to  be  handled  as  freely  as  possible  by 
students  and  readers  on  special  subjects,  and  in 
smaller  ones  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  comers. 

Some  entertaining  details  of  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination for  library  applicants  in  New  Haven 
were  given  by  A.  Maxcy  Hiller,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Public  Library.  One  candidate, 
when  asked  to  name  eight  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  wrote  Richard  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 
VII.,  VIII.,  and  another  mentioned  "  H.  Gag- 
gard  "  (presumably  Rider  Haggard)  as  one  of  the 
best  writers  for  children. 

Miss  Richardson,  of  New  London,  read  a  report 
of  the  Library  Congress  in  Chicago,  July  12- 
15.  W.  K.  Stetson,  of  New  Haven,  who  was  to 
have  followed  it  with  an  account  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
conference,  July  13  -  22, was  absent.  R.  B.  Poole, 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Li- 
brary, New  York,  invited  the  association  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Libra- 


ry Club  during  the  coming  winter,  and  Judge 
Shipman,  of  Hartford,  spoke  of  his  special  inter- 
est in  libraries  in  small  towns  and  their  good  in- 
fluence. A  vote  was  passed  making  the  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard  an  honorary  member  of  the 
association,  and  another  of  thanks  to  Miss  El- 
dridge for  her  hospitality.  At  5:30  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  8,  when  an  informal  reception 
was  held  at  her  house. 

In  the  morning  the  members  visited  the  gym- 
nasium and  other  places  of  interest,  and  parted 
until  the  annual  meeting  in  February,  which  will 
be  held  at  a  place  chosen  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

MICHIGAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA  TION. 

THE  Michigan  Library  Association  held  a 
short  meeting  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  on  Wednesday,  July  19.  As  had  been 
announced  in  the  preliminary  notices  sent  out  in 
June,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  have  a  regular 
program  of  papers  and  discussions,  as  the  mem- 
bers were  in  attendance  on  the  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ings. The  secretary  and  treasurer  made  brief 
reports,  and  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  term  of 
the  present  officers  for  one  year.  An  informal 
discussion  on  the  best  methods  of  interesting 
librarians  who  have  not  joined  the  association 
followed,  and  the  secretary  was  authorized  to 
collect  statistics  of  libraries  in  the  state,  showing 
the  kind  of  library,  the  number  of  volumes, 
hours  of  opening,  etc. 

The  regular  fall  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  Sept.  20-21.  The 
first  session  was  held  in  the  mayor's  rooms  in  the 
city  hall,  when  the  members  were  informally 
welcomed  by  Miss  Ball  and  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education. 

When  President  Utley  called  the  meeting  to 
order  a  review  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Chicago  was  given,  and 
of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  there, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  reports  to  be  printed 
of  those  meetings  and  of  the  Library  Congress, 
by  the  government,  to  be  distributed  to  the  li- 
braries of  the  country.  There  was  some  infor- 
mal discussion  of  these  matters.  The  secretary 
also  embodied  in  her  report  an  account  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  meeting,  with  comments  from  various 
authoritative  sources  thereon.  The  treasurer 
reported  a  balance  of  $22.15  on  hand  and  all 
claims  paid. 

The  association  then  chose  these  officers  : 
President,  H:  M.  Utley;  vice-presidents,  Ctlia 
L.  Waldo,  Mary  C.  Spencer;  secretary,  Annie 
F.  Parsons;  treasurer,  Lucy  Ball. 

Both  Ann  Arbor  and  Lansing  were  proposed 
as  places  for  holding  the  next  meeting,  and  after 
some  discussion  of  time  and  circumstances,  the 
matter  was  left  to  the  executive  committee. 

Mrs.  Spencer,  state  librarian,  briefly  outlined 
a  plan  for  making  the  valuable  contents  of  the 
State  Library  at  Lansing  more  available  and 
useful  to  the  people  of  the  state.  Now  the 
books  can  only  be  used  in  Lansing,  and  if  a  citi- 
zen of  Grand  Rapids  or  Jackson  or  Detroit 
wishes  to  consult  one  or  more  volumes,  not  ob- 
tainable at  home,  he  must  spend  the  time  and 
money  for  a  journey  to  the  capital  to  study  them. 
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Mrs.  Spencer's  plan  proposes  that  the  legislature 
shall  permit  the  state  librarian,  through  the  local 
libraries,  to  send  desired  books  to  persons  need- 
ing them,  at  the  expense  of  the  user.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  Utley  and  Miss  Waldo 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  resolution  enbody- 
ing  this  plan,  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature 
for  approval. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  the  dele- 
gates at  the  mayor's  office,  which  had  been  deco- 
rated with  flowers  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
local  library. 

In  the  morning  about  two  hours  were  spent  in 
the  library,  where  the  details  of  the  charging 
and  registration  systems  and  classification  were 
investigated  and  explained.  The  members  then 
gathered  in  Miss  Ball's  office  and  discussed 
methods  of  collecting  fines,  re- registration,  and 
a  plan  that  the  Grand  Rapids  Library  is  putting 
into  operation,  of  sending  100  books  to  each 
school  in  the  city,  to  be  issued  to  the  pupils 
on  a  special  card.  After  a  time,  probably  half  a 
year,  the  books  will  be  exchanged.  They  are  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  principal.  It  is  thought  that 
the  plan  will  increase  the  use  of  books,  and  also 
relieve  the  pressure  of  work  at  the  library  after 
school  hours. 

In  the  afternoon,  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Ball  and  the  members  of  the  library  committee, 
the  members  of  the  association  were  taken  for  a 
delightful  drive  through  the  city. 


BOLTON,  H :  Carrington.  A  select  bibliography 
of  chemistry,  1492-1892.  Washington;  pub- 
lished by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1893. 
13+1212  p.  O.  (Smithsonian  miscellaneous 
collections,  v.  36,  no.  851.) 
The  preparation  of  this  great  work  has  been 
a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  and  therefore  its 
final  completion  and  publication  cause  less  sur- 
prise than  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected. 
But  if  surprise  at  its  appearance  is  lacking,  not 
so  is  surprise  at  the  size  and  the  scope  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Bolton  in  his  1200  pages  has  noted 
over  12,000  titles;  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  bibliography  is  confined  to  "  inde- 
pendent works  and  their  translations,  and  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  include  academic  dissertations 
(which  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  special 
catalogue),  nor  so-called  '  reprints  '  or  '  sepa- 
rates '  (Separat-Abdriicke);  of  the  latter  only  a 
few  score  are  ordinarily  printed,  and  they  must 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  periodicals;  "  it  ex- 
cludes as  well  the  extensive  literature  in  periodi- 
cals, except  in  the  biographical  section.  In 
addition  to  these  general  limits  Mr.  Bolton 
carefully  notes  in  his  preface  other  smaller  lim- 
itations which  he  has  chosen,  and  we  think 
wisely,  to  make.  Yet  this  work  is  intended  to 
be,  and  is,  a  thoroughly  complete  and  scholarly 
manual  of  the  literature  of  chemistry  by  an 
author  whose  "  Outline  of  a  bibliography  of  a 
history  of  chemistry"  and  "Catalogue  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  periodicals "  has  already 


attested  his  careful  and  accurate  methods  and 
his  special  familiarity  with  this  particular  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Bolton  classifies  his  titles  under  seven 
sections:  i,  Bibliography;  2,  Dictionaries;  3, 
Hibtory;4,  Biography;  5,  Chemistry,  pure  and 
applied;  6,  Alchemy;  7,  Periodicals. 

The  first  section  is  an  astonishing  list,  com- 
prising 37  pages  and  over  250  titles  of  the  bibli- 
ography of  chemistry.  When  it  is  considered 
that  Mr.  Bolton  has  personally,  or  by  friends 
and  co-workers,  examined  these  for  titles,  the 
completeness  of  the  remainder  of  the  work  may 
be  said  to  be  guaranteed  ;  and  though  not 
needed,  a  further  evidence  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  list  contains  titles  of  books  in  25 
languages,  from  the  German  with  4500  titles  to 
the  Roumanian,  Welsh,  Hindi,  Hebrew,  and 
Gujerachi,  which  are  each  represented  by  a 
single  book.  To  insure  the  accuracy  of  these 
foreign  titles,  pains  were  taken  to  submit  proof 
to  experts  in  the  different  languages,  and  the 
labor  involved  can  best  be  understood  by  Mr. 
Bolton's  own  statement,  that  the  "proof-read- 
ing merely  has  consumed  over  a  year." 

The  work  is  made  the  more  satisfactory  by  a 
large  number  of  cross-references,  and  by  a  sub- 
ject index. 

Mr.  Bolton  states:  "For  the  conception  and 
contents  of  this  bibliography  I  alone  am  respon- 
sible ;  its  publication  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
which  I  presented  the  manuscript  compiled  as  a 
labor  of  love."  This  statement,  in  itself,  is  per- 
haps the  best  memorial  of  his  labors  that  could 
be  written,  and  as  fittingly  concludes  this  review 
as  it  does  his  own  preface.  P.  L.  F. 

COTGREAVE,    A.,    F.R.Hist.S.      Indicators    vs. 
card-charging,  with  some  reference  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  librarian  and  reader  ;  read 
before  the  Lib.  Assoc.,  July  10,  and  repr.  fr. 
the  Library.      London,  J:  Bale,  1893.     12  p.  O. 
Written  in  reply  to  "  A  card-charging  system 
for  libraries,"   an  article  by  Mr.   Quinn  in   the 
Library. 

The  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  indicator  inter- 
feres with  the  communion  between  the  librarian 
and  his  readers  is  this  : 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  this  objection 
is  altogether  sentimental.  There  might  be  some- 
thing in  it  if  the  librarian  was  always  at  the 
counter,  and  had  to  work  the  indicator  himself, 
but  in  very  few  libraries  is  this  the  case. 

"  Indicator  or  no  indicator,  he  will  generally 
locate  himself  in  his  office,  or  some  quiet  spot 
where  he  can  attend  to  his  catalogue,  book-lists, 
committee-work,  accounts,  or  other  important 
matters,  only  with  an  indicator  he  has  double  the 
time  at  his  disposal,  and  when  his  services  are 
specially  required  by  any  borrower  they  are  more 
available,  as  the  sub-librarian  will  be  more  at 
liberty  to  do  part  of  the  work  that  would  other- 
wise fall  entirely  upon  his  chief.  More  inter- 
course than  this,  in  the  lending  department,  is 
not  desirable,  as  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  intimacies 
and  conversations  on  general  subjects  before  the 
staff,  thus  setting  them  a  bad  example  and  en- 
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couraging  the  readers  to  ignore  the  catalogue 
altogether. 

"Yet  another  consideration:  however  able, 
well-read  and  impartial  any  librarian  may  be,  he 
can  only  personally  attend  to  a  few  out  of  the 
number  who  wish  to  consult  him  —  a  number 
constantly  increasing.  Further  than  this,  he 
would  be  frequently  asked  for  books  on  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  subjects,  to  many  of  which 
there  might  be  only  some  short  references  in 
altogether  unlikely  books  —  references  of  which 
he  could  not  possibly  in  all  cases  be  aware.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  best  guide,  at  any  rate 
in  a  busy  lending  library,  is  a  mechanical  one  in 
all  its  simplicity,  i.e.,  a  catalogue  containing  an 
index  or  synopsis  of  the  principal  and  most 
striking  coutents  of  all  the  best  and  most  suitable 
books  in  the  library,  a  guide  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  forgetfulness  or  absence  on  account  of 
meals,  illness,  etc.,  but  would  be  an  ever-present 
help,  not  only  to  readers,  but  to  librarian  and 
staff  as  well.  Possessing  such  an  aid  the  librarian 
need  only  give  his  services  to  those  readers  who 
require  advice  as  to  the  special  character  of  any 
work  on  science,  history,  politics,  etc.,  appearing 
in  the  catalogue.  Further  than  this  the  librarian 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  go,  and  in  fact  is 
not  able  to  go  except  to  a  limited  extent. 

"  In  the  reference  department,  where  generally 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  readers  in  one 
day  would  require  advice  from  the  librarian,  his 
personal  services  might  very  properly  and  use- 
fully be  given;  but  even  here,  if  a  card  catalogue 
is  used,  valuable  references  can  be  continually 
inserted  that  would  be  of  immediate  assistance 
and  always  available  to  the  readers. 

"  In  these  days  of  progress  and  change,  old 
ideas  and  predilections  must  give  way,  and  when 
we  consider  the  wonderful  increase  in  books  and 
readers,  both  multiplying  more  rapidly  every 
year,  it  becomes  evident  that  man's  individual 
power  being  limited,  it  must,  in  the  management 
of  a  library,  as  in  other  branches  of  public  busi- 
ness, be  supplemented  by  mechanical  aids  that 
will  save  time  and  labor.  These,  surely,  should 
not  be  deprecated  simply  because  they  are  me- 
chanical." 

In  a  circular  Mr.  Cotgreave  gives  12  reasons 
for  using  his  indicator.  We  quote  seven  : 

"  With  few  exceptions,  every  new  library  now 
adopts  it. 

"  It  has  been  adopted  with  great  success  by 
more  than  250  libraries  in  England  and  the  Col- 
onies. In  London  alone  30  libraries  are  using 
it. 

"  The  librarians  using  it  have,  collectively, 
used  every  other  system  previously,  and  assert 
the  Cotgreave  to  be  by  far  the  best. 

"  It  reduces  the  losses  of  books  from  hundreds 
to  a  mere  nominal  figure.  In  some  cases  several 
years  have  elapsed  since  its  adoption  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  book. 

"  It  can,  if  desired,  be  made  to  supersede  all 
other  book-keeping,  acting  as  stock  book,  shelf 
catalogue,  binding  book,  issue  book,  record  of 
issues,  and  borrowers'  ledger  ;  also  giving  the 
titles,  authors,  dates  of  publication,  volumes,  and 
other  particulars  of  every  book. 

"  It  facilitates  the  work  of  the  staff,  and  reduces 


the  cost  of  working  the  library.  At  Norwood 
Public  Library  1200  books  were  issued  in  one 
day  by  only  two  assistants,  aided  by  the  Cot- 
greave Indicator. 

"  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  borrowers,  who 
can  see  what  books  are  in  or  out  before  asking 
for  any,  and  who  are  served  in  one-quarter  the 
time  taken  under  other  systems.  It  is  more 
simple,  more  sightly,  and  requires  much  less 
room  than  any  other  indicator. 

"  The  inventor  has  had  the  charge  of  10  public 
libraries.  Four  of  these  libraries  he  entirely  or- 
ganized, the  last  completed  one  containing  70,000 
volumes,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  forming 
libraries  for  West  Ham,  which  will  ultimately 
contain  a  still  larger  number  of  books.  He  may, 
perhaps,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  possess  an 
experience  that  should  render  him  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  what  libraries  and  their  readers  re- 
quire." 

[HILDEBURN,  C :  Riche.]  Catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection of  autographs  formed  by  Ferdinand 
Julius  Dreer.  Philadelphia,  1890.  2  v.,  484; 
576  p.  Q. 

Several  months  ago  we  recorded  the  gift  of 
the  Dreer  collection  of  autographs  to  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  content 
with  this  liberality,  only  appreciable  to  those 
who  know  the  richness  and  value  of  Mr.  Dreer's 
collection,  he  has  now  had  compiled  and  printed, 
in  beautiful  typography,  a  two-volume  catalog, 
prepared  in  the  most  careful  and  accurate  man- 
ner. As  a  rule,  the  subject  of  the  letter  is  men- 
tioned, and  wherever  of  enough  historical  or  per- 
sonal interest,  excerpts  are  printed,  or  often  the 
entire  letter,  making  the  catalog  not  merely  val- 
uable as  a  calendar  of  letters  of  much  impor- 
tance, but  as  material  for  history. 

The  great  range  of  the  collection  is  shown  by 
the  catholic  breadth  of  Mr.  Dreer's  gatherings. 
It  contains  "  autograph  letters  of  monarchs  and 
other  heads  of  nations  ;  popes,  cardinals,  prel- 
ates, and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  many  English  prelates  and  other  noted 
Protestant  clergymen  ;  reformers,  religious  and 
social  ;  philanthropists,  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophers,  physicians,  alchemists,  chemists, 
astronomers,  mathematicians,  geologists,  elec- 
tricians, archaeologists,  statesmen,  actors,  critics, 
journalists,  jurists,  etc.  ;  also  particularly  of  the 
presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  United 
States,  colonial  and  state  governors,  chief  jus- 
tices and  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  colonial 
and  state  courts,  the  military  and  naval  leaders 
of  all  the  wars  of  this  republic,  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  secretaries  of 
the  several  departments  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment." In  many  cases  a  well-known  man  is 
represented  by  many  letters,  as,  for  instance, 
Jefferson  with6i  letters  and  Adams  with  eight. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  and  reprint  in  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Dreer's  own  words  of  what  his  col- 
lection has  been  to  him.  He  says  in  his  intro- 
ductory note  :  "In  the  year  1863  I  retired  from 
a  pursuit  of  a  lucrative  business  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  and  indulged  to  the  fullest  ex- 
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tent  in  my  favorite  employment  and  recreation 
of  collecting,  repairing,  and  arranging  autograph 
letters,  and  in  enriching  printed  volumes  by  the 
insertion  of  some  of  the  letters  and  also  pictori- 
al illustrations.  I  daily  worked  more  hours  anc 
with  greater  assiduity  in  that '  labor  of  love  '  than 
I  ever  did  in  money-winning.  And  this  delight- 
ful occupation  has  been  far  more  profitable  to 
me  than  the  former  one,  for  it  has,  by  daily 
recreation  and  continual  pleasant  employment, 
invigorated  my  physical  powers,  and,  I  am  satis- 
fied, has  been  instrumental,  under  Providence, 
in  the  prolongation  of  my  earthly  existence  for 
many  years.  It  has  diverted  attention  from  my- 
self, and  prevented  the  intrusive  approaches  ol 
the  malady  which  afflicts  the  pessimist.  There 
was  true  philosophy  in  the  remark  of  my  vener- 
able friend,  the  late  Rembrandt  Peale,  when  in 
the  Sad  year  of  his  age  :  '  Last  year  I  was 
very  sick  and  thought  I  was  going  to  die,  but  I 
got  to  painting  and  forgot  it.'  Autograph  col- 
lect ing  has  not  been  to  me  a  mere  pastime  for 
ephemeral  personal  pleasure,  or  for  the  promis- 
cuous gathering  of  the  rare  and  curious,  or  the 
indulgence  of  an  ambition  to  excel  others  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  my  hoardings,  or  as  a 
financial  speculation  ;  but  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  helpfulness  of  the  collection  in  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  for  myself  and  posterity, 
not  only  of  the  writers  of  the  letters,  but  of  a 
multitude  of  interesting  and  important  facts  in 
history,  biography,  philosophy,  art,  science, 
learning,  religion,  and  morals,  which  many  such 
writings  contain." 

If  more  people  could  realize  the  pleasure  and 
recreation  of  such  a  collection  as  Mr.  Dreer  has, 
what  noble  monuments  they  could  rear  to  them- 
selves, and  how  enriched  many  of  our  libraries 
would  become  !  P.  L.  F. 


Cibrarg  (Economg  anfo  ^i 


GENERAL. 

PLUMMER,  M..  W.  The  free  library  as  a  factor 
in  the  social  movement,  p.  7-11  of  Pratt  In- 
stitute (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  Monthly,  September, 
1893. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  Librarians  in 
Chicago,  June  13,  1893.  Miss  Plummeris  libra- 
rian of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.  The 
points  chiefly  emphasized  in  her  paper  are  the 
importance  of  the  free  libraries  as  a  factor  in 
education,  the  necessity  of  careful  supervision  of 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  books  supplied 
to  the  public,  and  of  restrictions  as  to  trashy 
reading  ;  and  the  widening  field  for  library  work 
afforded  by  country  neighborhoods,  small  vil- 
lages, and,  for  state  library  associations,  by  char- 
itable, reformatory,  and  penal  institutions. 

LOCAL. 

Boston,  Mass.  Congregational  Ass.  L.  Rev. 
W:  H.  Cobb,  lib'n.  (4Oth  rpt.  of  assoc.)  Added 
926  ;  total  31,975. 

"In  periodical  literature,  both  past  and  pres- 
ent, the  library  is  well  furnished,  Church  man- 


uals, ecclesiastical  minutes,  and  all  manner  of  re- 
ports and  statistics  abound;  while  town  and  state 
histories  and  genealogies,  which  often  contain 
valuable  ecclesiastical  material,  fill  several  sec- 
tions. Biography,  theology,  sociology,  and  Bib- 
lical literature  are  well  represented;  the  two 
last  especially  receive  fresh  and  frequent  addi- 
tions, although  the  greater  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion is  expended  upon  early  Congregational  and 
related  literature." 

The  yearly  appropriation  for  support  of  the  li- 
brary is  $1250. 

Boston  (Mass.)  P.  L.  In  recognition  of  the 
significance  and  completeness  of  the  Ticknor  li- 
brary of  Spanish  literature,  and  of  the  biblio- 
graphical excellence  of  the  catalogue  by  James 
Lyman  Whitney,  the  trustees  have  received  from 
the  Spanish  government  a  silver  medal,  hand- 
somely mounted,  and  depicting  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Columbus. 

Connecticut  State  Library  Board.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  new  State  Library  Board  appointed 
September  6  are  Addison  Van  Name,  of  the  Yale 
University  Library;  Miss  Caroline  M.  Hew  ins,  of 
the  Hartford  Free  Public  Library;  Rev.  StorrsO. 
Seymour,  of  Litchfield ;  Superintendent  of  Schools 
N.  L.  Bishop,  of  Norwich,  and  Secretary  C:  D. 
Hine,  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

Cornell  Univ.  Z.,  Ithaca,  N.   Y.     The  growth 
of   the   book  collections   of  the  university  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  1892-93  is  perhaps  un- 
exampled   in    college   records.     The  aggregate 
falls  a  trifle  short  of  40,000  volumes.     The  books 
may  be  grouped  under  four  heads  :  (i)  the  Moak 
law  library,  13,000;  (2)  the  Zarncke  collection, 
13,000;  (3)  bought   out   of    the   general   library 
appropriation   or  donated   by  various  persons, 
10,500;    (4)  the   Fiske   Dante   collection,   1650. 
The  Moak  library,  the  gift  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Judge  Boardman,  is  complete  in  its  collec- 
tion of  reports  of  English  courts  and  of  all  courts 
in   the   English   language,   e.g. ,    the   old   Year- 
Books  ab  initio,  all  the  Scotch,  Irish,  Canadian, 
Hawaiian,  New  Zealand, and  Australian  reports. 
It  is  fuller  than  the  State  Law  Library  at  Albany, 
and  as  full  as  the  library  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  New  York  City,  probably  fuller  than  the  Har- 
vard collection.     Of  the  Zarncke  collection  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variety 
and  completeness.     It  is  very  rich  in  works  upon 
the  history  of  German  universities,  almost,  if 
not  quite,  exhaustive  in  Lessingiana;  undoubted- 
ly unique  in  Schelmuffsky  literature  (Christian 
Reuter);  in  Goetheana  surpassed  only  by   one 
or  two  university  collections  in  Germany;  very 
rich  in  everything  pertaining  to  general  German 
iterature  and  Germanic  philology,  and  bringing 
many  valuable  additions  to  romance  and  English 
Dhilology.     Prof.    Willard    Fiske's    remarkable 
Dante  collection  in  size  and  value  is  unsurpassed 
n  England  or  America.     It  is  decidedly  superior 
o  the  Bodleian,  somewhat  to  the  Harvard,  and 
about  equal  to   the   British   Museum.     In  view 
of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the  general  equipment 
of  the  University  Library  in  the  departments  of 
science,  history,  and   literature,   the  alumni   of 
Cornell  have  reason  to  look  forward  to  the  twen- 
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ty-fifth  anniversary  in  October  with  pride  and 
satisfaction. — Nation,  Ag.  31. 

Denver  (Colo.)  P.  L.  The  Colorado  Medical 
Library  Association  was  recently  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  medical  library  in  Den- 
ver. The  annual  dues  are  $5,  and  the  income 
will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  medical  works. 
The  association  has  agreed  to  place  its  books  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Denver  Public  Library,  on  con- 
dition that  the  library  spend  on  medical  litera- 
ture at  least  as  much  money  as  is  subscribed  by 
the  association. 

Hartford  (Ct.}  P.  L.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  the  name  Hartford  Li- 
brary Association  was  changed  to  the  Hartford 
Public  Library. 

Hartford,  Vt.  The  new  Hartford  Library  was 
dedicated  on  Sept.  16  in  the  Congregational 
church. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  Scripture  selections, 
prayer,  remarks  outlining  the  history  of  the  li- 
brary association,  by  ex-Governor  S:  E.  Pin- 
gree,  Hartford  ;  address,  "  Uses  of  a  library," 
by  Rev.  W:  G.  Tucker,  president  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

The  library  structure  is  the  gift  of  Ephraim 
Morris,  a  prominent  woollen  manufacturer  of 
Hartford.  The  lot  upon  which  the  library  is 
erected  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C. 
Pease.  Beside  the  library,  which  has  all  the 
necessary  modern  appointments  and  cost  $5000, 
Mr.  Morris  has  given  the  trustees  $5100  for  its 
uses.  The  library  already  has  2000  volumes. 

Hilton  (N.  /.)  L.  A.  (•$&  rpt.)  Added  233; 
total  1647;  issued  during  the  50  Monday  even- 
ings the  library  was  open  720. 

A  printed  subject  catalog  will  be  issued  during 
the  year. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  P.  L.  50  volumes  of  Ital- 
ian literature,  in  the  original  tongue,  have  re- 
cently been  cataloged  and  placed  on  the  shelves 
of  the  library.  The  books  are  intended  for  read- 
ers of  Italian  and  for  the  Italian  users  of  the  li- 
brary; they  cover  the  most  important  classics  of 
the  country. 

Mac/itas,  Me.  Porter  Memorial  L.  The  dedi- 
cation took  place,  September  15,  at  the  Congre- 
gational church.  The  presentation  of  the  build- 
ing was  by  S:  M.  Holway;  acceptance  by  the 
trustees,  J:  K.  Ames;  address,  Rev.  H.  F.  Hard- 
ing. The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  In  the  evening  a  re- 
ception was  given  in  the  library  edifice. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.}  P.  L.  Librarian  Hosmer 
will  put  in  operation  a  plan  by  which  the  coin- 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  central  library  is  to  be 
used  for  a  juvenile  delivery-room,  children  being 
required  to  draw  their  books  in  this  room,  where 
all  juvenile  literature  is  kept.  The  children  are 
allowed  to  go  to  the  racks  and  select  the  books 
wanted,  which  are  afterwards  charged  to  them 
by  the  assistant  in  attendance. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  P.  L.  This  library  has  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  for 
the  best  system  of  charging  and  delivering  books 


now  in  use  in  any  public  library  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Newington  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  new  town  li- 
brary building  was  dedicated  on  September  20. 
The  exercises  included  a  reception  in  the  build- 
ing, literary  and  musical  program,  dedicatory 
address  by  Pres.  Murkland,  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  brief  remarks  by  J.  H. 
Whittier,  of  the  state  board  of  library  commis- 
sioners, I.  E.  Pearl,  author  of  the  Pearl  library 
bill,  N.  J.  Batchelder,  and  others.  The  libiary 
originated  in  the  presentation  of  2000  volumes  to 
the  town  by  Woodbury  Langdon,  of  New  York, 
one  of  Newington's  regular  summer  residents. 

North  Amherst  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  new  li- 
brary building  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  20.  It  is 
the  first  public  library  building  ever  erected  in 
Amherst.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  church 
and  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Gay- 
lord.  The  principal  address  was  made  by  Libra- 
rian W:  I.  Fletcher,  of  Amherst  College  Library. 
The  building  is  of  wood,  36  x  25,  single- storied, 
with  a  basement,  and  cost  about  $2500. 

Oconomowoc,  Wis.  The  Oconomowoc  Libra- 
ry Association  was  organized  in  August,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  public  library  in  the 
town. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  P.  L.  (i6th  rpt.)  Added  3858; 
total  42,332;  lost  9.  Issued  home  use  190,734 
(fict.  48.4  %\  juv.  22.3  %),  ref.  use  (estimated)  40,- 
150;  lib.  use  40,562;  attendance  at  reading-room 
(estimated)  110,360. 

All  books  are  issued  for  14  days,  with  privi'ege 
of  renewal  for  same  period. 

"  The  following  statement  has  been  compiled, 
showing  the  home  use  with  reference  to  popula- 
tion: 

"  Milwaukee  gives  a  book  to  every  .7  inhabi- 
tant; Providence,  .7;  Baltimore,  i.o;  Cleveland, 
i.i;  St.  Paul,  i.r;  Indianapolis,  1.3;  Omaha,  1.4; 
Detroit,  1.5;  Newark,  1.5;  Jersey  City,  2.1; 
Minneapolis,  2.02. 

"The  cost  per  volume  for  home  circulation, 
salaries  alone  being  the  basis  —  Omaha,  .027;  St. 
Paul,  .036;  Detroit,  .045;  Newark,  .053;  Minne- 
apolis, .061;  Milwaukee,  .062." 

One  delivery-station  has  been  established  as 
an  experiment,  from  which  668  volumes  have 
been  delivered  at  a  cost  of  ^  cent  per  volume; 
two  additional  stations  are  recommended. 

"  Work  has  been  begun  on  a  new  finding-list. 
The  collection  of  pamphlets  h?.s  been  partially 
classified.  Several  thousand  clippings  have  been 
mounted.  Studies  in  design  are  being  collected, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  mount  them  if  possible 
during  the  summer.  Even  before  these  collec- 
t'ons  have  been  made  known  to  the  public,  their 
use  is  not  infrequent." 

On  August  12  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  li- 
brary building  was  laid  with  the  rites  prescribed 
by  Masonic  ritual.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
L.  S.  Read,  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  library. 

Peoria  (III.)  P.  L.  (i2th  rpt.)  Added  3129; 
total  45, 266.  Issued  96,382  (fict.  and  juv.  68.64$). 
Membership  4501. 

There  has  been  a,  decrease  of  3.84$  in  the  use 
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of  fiction  from  the  statistics   of  the  previous 
year.     The  librarian  says: 

"  The  explanation  of  this  diminished  per  cent, 
of  fiction  is  found,  perhaps,  in  our  practice  of 
giving  every  member  a  second  or  extra  member- 
ship card  on  which  no  fiction  can  be  drawn. 
People  come  for  a  novel,  they  see  our  attractive 
array  of  new  books  exposed  to  view,  and  carry 
home  for  a  second  book  a  history,  a  volume  of 
essays,  or  some  book  of  travels.  It  is  our  experi- 
ence at  the  delivery-desk  that  the  issue  of  books 
other  than  fiction  to  people  who  come  for  a  nov- 
el, and  but  for  the  novel  would  not  come,  has 
been  much  increased  by  this  plan  of  a  second, 
non-fiction  card.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
with  gur  young  folks,  who  generally  want  all 
they  can  have,  and  after  selecting  their  story  for 
themselves,  are  ready  to  lake  some  other  good 
book  on  the  recommendation  of  the  assistant. 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  choice  fiction  — duplicates  of  the  better 
kind — might  have  the  surprising  result  of  re- 
ducing still  lower  the  relative  per  cent,  of  fiction 
issues." 

Plainfield (N.J.)  P.  L.  In  the  August  issue 
of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  it  was  stated  that  the 
70  %  of  fiction  circulated  by  the  Plainfield  P.  L. 
was  "  an  increase  of  50  %  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year  to  the  credit  of  the  heavier  reading." 
It  should  read  5  %,  instead  of  50  %. 

Providence,  J?.  I.  Brown  Univ.  L.  Librarian 
H :  L.  Koopman  is  to  deliver  a  course  of  10  lect- 
ures to  the  freshman  class  during  the  term. 
The  subjects  to  be  considered  are:  i,  Brown 
University  Library;  2,  Arrangement  of  the  li- 
brary ;  3,  The  library's  place  in  education  ; 
4,  Reading  helps  ;  5,  Why  to  read  and  how 
much  to  read  ;  6,  What  to  read  ;  7,  What  to 
read:  Periodicals;  8,  How  to  read  ;  9,  Memo- 
ry and  its  helps;  10,  Study  of  language. 

While  the  course  is  arranged  primarily  for 
membeis  of  the  freshman  class,  yet  all  who  de- 
sire to  attend  may  do  so,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportu- 
nity. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  library  has 
been  entirely  rearranged  according  to  the  ex- 
pansive system  of  classification..  The  library 
hours  have  also  been  extended,  the  building 
being  open  now  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  ref- 
erence-room is  open  from  7  to  10  p.m. 

Sacramento  (Cal.)  F.  L.  (i4th  rpt.)  Added 
2038;  total  not  given.  Issued  48,887  (fict.  ?6#); 
lost  21 ;  lost  and  paid  for  7.  No.  cardholders 
10,690.  266  periodicals  are  on  file.  Receipts 
$11,350.82;  expenses  $4622.26. 

"  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  circulation 
of  books  over  the  previous  year  and  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  fiction.  There  was  also  a 
larger  attendance  in  the  reading-rooms." 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  P.  L.  (sd  rpt.)  Added  1692; 
total  9713;  issued  home  use  92, 713  (fict.  .826  #); 
ref.  use  not  given.  No.  cardholders  3840;  re- 
ceipts $7871.06:  expenses  $7020.08. 

125  v.  of  magazines  have  been  bound,  and  804 
books  rebound  at  an  expense  of  $458.75.  A 
classed  finding-list  of  books  in  the  circulating  de- 


partment was  issued  Oct.  I,  1892.  The  Library 
fiecord,  published  monthly  independently  of  the 
library,  prints  each  month  a  list  of  the  accessions 
and  furnishes  the  library  with  rooo  copies  for 
free  distribution.  A  list  of  the  new  books  is 
also  printed  each  week  in  a  local  newspaper. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  (isth  rpt.)  Added 
3532  ;  total  (about)  85  ooo.  Issued  home  use 
121,867  (fict.  42.47  %,  juv.  17.13  %);  lib.  use  79,- 
703;  periodicals  122,373;  total  323,943,  an  in- 
crease of  13,725  over  the  previous  year;  holiday 
issue  2655.  Receipts  19,652.38;  expenses$i9,- 
542.96.  The  library  was  open  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  membership  is  5986. 

Librarian  Crunden  briefly  refers  to  the  more 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  library  for 
the  past  year,  the  removal  to  the  new  building 
and  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  for  making 
the  library  free  to  the  public.  The  work  of 
cleaning,  packing,  and  moving  the  8o,oco  vol- 
umes to  the  new  rooms  was  accomplished  in  16 
days. 

A  "  history  of  the  free  library  movement  "  Is 
given  in  an  appendix;  another  appendix  is  de- 
voted to  the  "opening  exercises  "in  the  new 
building,  giving  the  full  text  of  Dr.  E:  Everett 
Male's  speech  made  on  that  occasion, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  East  St.  Louis  P.  L.  (2d  rpt.) 
Added  1473  I  total  3829 ;  issued  home  use 
16,517  (fict.  85.72$);  ref.  use  880;  no.  card- 
holders 998. 

San  Franciseo,  Cal.  Mechanics'  Institute  L. 
(38th  rpt.)  Horace  Wilson,  lib'n.  Added  5321  ; 
total  62,444  I  issued  home  use  152,709  ;  mem- 
bership 5541. 

As  free  access  is  given  to  the  shelves  in  both 
reference  and  circulating  departments,  no  sta- 
tistics of  reference  use  can  be  given. 

The  librarian  says  :  "  The  recent  large  acces- 
sion to  our  membership  and  the  unusually  large 
circulation  has  made  uncomfortably  manifest  our 
cramped  condition  and  meagre  quarters.  The 
reference  department  is  upon  two  floors  and  in 
four  rooms.  There  is  no  adequate  work-room. 
The  preparation  of  books  for  library  use,  and 
the  catalog  work,  is  carried  on  at  great  dis- 
advantage. It  is  intended  during  the  present 
year  to  place  a  satisfactory  catalog  in  use  ;  but 
whatever  its  other  deficiencies,  an  adequate 
building  is  the  greatest  need,  and  one  which 
claims  precedence  of  all  others." 

Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  F.  P.  L.  Bertha  Kumli, 
lib'n.  (Rpt.)  Added  677  ;  total  3967 ;  issued 
21,171  (fict.  63  %)  ;  attendance  38,947,  an  increase 
of  4375  over  last  year,  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
increasing  use  of  the  library  by  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools.  Receipts  $2523.55  ;  expenses 
$1948.48. 

Repairs  are  needed  to  the  building  ;  addition- 
al funds  and  a  printed  catalog  are  urgent  neces- 
sities. 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  P.  L.  The  library  opened  to 
the  public  on  July  i.  It  contains  about  2500 
volumes. 

Sorrento  (Me.)  P.  L.  The  formal  opening  of 
the  new  public  library  building  took  place  on 
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Aug.  5.  The  new  library  cost  in  the  vicinity  of 
$20,000,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Frank  Jones.  It 
is  already  equipped  with  1600  volumes,  and  is 
open  every  day  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  building  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  bay.  In  style  it  is  half 
colonial,  with  an  arcaded  piazza.  12  feet  wide, 
extending  on  three  sides.  The  general  dimen- 
sions are  51  x  75  feet. 

The  main  entrance  is  through  a  porte  cochere, 
which  leads  into  a  large  hall  30x45,  which  in 
turn  opens  into  a  reading-room  19x25.  In  the 
main  hall  is  a  massive  fireplace,  built  of  fire- 
brick and  field-stone,  with  tile  flior.  The  main 
hall  can  be  used  for  dancing,  reading,  or  social 
entertainments.  The  building  is  open  to  the 
roof,  and  the  books  are  stored  in  a  gallery  over 
the  hall.  Opening  from  the  gallery  to  the  roof 
are  large  dormer  windows,  which  afford  ample 
light.  In  the  basement  are  located  the  toilet- 
rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The  building  is  finished 
in  spruce,  and  the  interior  is  painted  a  rich 
cream-white  color.  The  decorations  and  fur- 
nishings throughout  the  building  are  elaborate, 
and  some  pretty  effects  are  introduced  in  the 
chandeliers  for  electric  lighting. 

This  is  a  free  library,  dependent  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  summer  residents 
of  Sorrento. 

South  Orange  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  C.  L.  Alma  R. 
Van  Hoevenberg,  lib'n.  (yth  rpt.)  Added  454  ; 
total  3679  ;  issued  11,359  (fict.  and  juv.  9554)  ; 
Sunday  use  533. 

"  There  have  been  33  books  lost;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  village." 

Springfield  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  Ja.  P.  .Bryce, 
lib'n.  Added  2500  ;  total  22,812  ;  issued  [about] 
70,000  (fict.  69$).  All  the  available  space  for 
the  library  is  now  almost  gone  and  there  is  little 
room  left  for  additions.  This  will  be  remedied 
as  soon  as  the  books  can  be  transferred  to  the 
new  quarters  assigned  them  on  the  entire  upper 
floor  of  the  new  city  hall. 

Stow,  Mass.  Randall  Memorial  L.  This 
library,  which  was  recently  opened  to  the  public, 
is  the  gift  of  Miss  Belinda  Lull  Randall,  pre- 
sented to  Stow  in  memory  of  her  brother,  the 
late  John  Witt  Randall.  The  building  is  a  mod- 
est brick  structure,  which  cost  $12,000  of  the 
$25,000  given  for  its  establishment,  leaving  an 
equal  amount  for  books  and  expenses. 

Superior  (Wis.)  P.  L.  Added  1908;  total 
6794 ;  issued  27,203 ;  receipts  $9657.32  ;  ex- 
penses $5219.30  ;  93  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the 
reading-room. 

In  December  three  delivery  stations  were 
opened  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  through 
which  4334  v.  have  been  issued. 

FOREIGN. 

English  Public  Libraries  law.  The  law  af- 
fecting English  public  libraries,  which  was  for- 
merly noted  as  being  in  process  of  discussion  in 
Parliament,  has  now  come  into  force,  and  any 
local  authority  (i.e.  town  council  or  district 
board)  save  in  the  County  of  London,  may  es- 
tablish and  maintain  public  libraries  without 


reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  ratepayers.  Bills 
extending  the  same  powers  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land are  now  before  Parliament,  and  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  in  the  latter  case  the  law  will  be 
altered  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks.  No 
doubt  London  will  follow,  though  there  are 
indications  pointing  to  the  library  question  in 
the  metropolis  being  settled  in  a  different  man- 
ner. 

FOVARGUE,  H.  W.,  and  OGLE,  J.  J.  Public  libra- 
ry legislation,  being  the  law  relating  to  pub- 
lic libraries  and  technical  education,  and  all 
statutes  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  libraries, 
museums,  art  galleries,  etc. ,  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland.  The  Library  Association 
ser. ,  No.  2.  Lond.,  Simpkin,  Marsh,  Hamil- 
ton, Kent&  Co.,  Ltd.,  1893.  172  p.  O.  pap., 
hf.  cr.  net. 

Gottingen,  Germany.  Royal  University  L. 
K.  Dziatzko,  lib'n.  (Rpt.  for  1892 -93.)  Added 
5984  v.,  6389  pm.;  total  12,273.  The  library  has 
received  from  Prof.  Kielhorn  a  number  of  val- 
uable Sanscrit  mss.,  copied  from  the  originals  in 
India,  also  original  mss.  and  pamphlets.  The 
first  volume  of  a  catalog  of  manuscripts  was  pub- 
lished during  the  year. 

Lieds  (Eng.)  P.  F.  L.  Ja.  Yates,  lib'n.  (23d 
rpt.)  Added  8198  ;  total  182,653  ;  total  cost, 
^29,673  iqs.iid.  ;  issued  933,660. 

"  The  '  Emigrants'  information  office,'  estab- 
lished last  year,  has  not  proved  so  successful  as  it 
was  thought  it  would  be  in  this  large  centre  of 
an  artisan  population. 

"  A  defect  having  long  been  known  to  the 
staff,  that  the  indicators  did  not  show  the  popu- 
larity of  particular  books,  the  following  improve- 
ment has  been  introduced  :  A  slot  is  cut  un- 
derneath each  indicator,  and  the  following  label 
placed  above  :  '  Borrowers  wanting  an  addition- 
al copy  of  any  book  shown  as  out  will  please 
put  a  memorandum,  with  the  class  letter  and 
number,  in  the  slot  below.'  These  slips  can 
be  submitted  to  the  committee  as  a  proof  of  the 
demand  for  such  books." 

London,  Guildhall  Library.  WELCH,  C:,  F.S.A., 
lib'n.  The  Guildhall  Library  and  its  work, 
address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lib.  Assoc. ,  10 
Apr.,  1889  ;  with  additions.  Lond.,  the  Lib. 
Com.,  1893.  69  p.-f  4  views.  O. 

London,  Westminster  F.  L.  On  August  27  the 
new  library  building  was  opened  to  the  public. 
The  new  quarters  contain  a  lending  library,  de- 
livery-room, and  four  reading-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  board-room  and  librarian's  office 
on  first  floor,  the  second  floor  and  basement 
being  devoted  to  book  storage.  The  book  ca- 
pacity is  100,000.  Westminster  was  the  first  of 
Lhe  metropolitan  districts  to  avail  itself  of  the 
Free  Library  Act,  and  when  opened  its  first  li- 
brary contained  31 50  volumes.  The  number  of 
books  in  the  library  is  now  24,000,  with  an  aver- 
age annual  issue  of  158,000.  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  who  was  present  at  the  formal  opening 
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exercises,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  providing 
the  funds  for  the  new  building,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  cost,  including  site  and  furniture, 
about  .£14,000. 

Nottingham  (Eng.)F.  P.  Ls.  (Rpt.)  Added 
2554,  total  72,079  ;  issued  390,321  (fict.  62.66),  a 
daily  av.  of  1386. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  of  nearly  4$  in  the 
issues  of  works  of  fiction,  and  a  corresponding 
demand  for  scientific  and  other  substantial  read- 
ing. 

It  is  stated  that  the  series  of  "  library  lectu- 
rettes"  —  the  "  librarian's  scheme  of  '  Half-hour 
talks  with  the  people  about  books  and  book-wri- 
ters'"—  have  proved  so  popular  that  a  third 
series  has  been  arranged  for  the  winter  of 
1893-4. 

Paris.  Gustav  Stechert,  bookseller  and  li- 
brary purchasing  agent,  of  New  York,  London, 
and  Leipzig,  has  established  a  branch  office  at  76 
Rue  de  Rennes,  for  the  special  convenience  of 
libraries  purchasing  French  books  and  periodi- 
cals. 

South-war k,  Land.,  F.  L.  On  July  31  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  free  library  was  laid,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Library  Act.  The  build- 
ing, to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^4467,  will  be  of 
white  Suffolk  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
is  to  be  completed  by  February,  1894.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  will  be  a  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine room,  a  lending  library  with  space  for  10,000 
volumes,  a  room  for  the  librarian  and  the  com- 
missioners. A  reference  library  of  5000  vol- 
umes and  a  room  for  boys  will  occupy  the  first 
floor.  The  top  floor  will  be  devoted  to  apart- 
ments for  the  librarian,  with  separate  access  to 
the  street.  In  the  basement  will  be  store,  re- 
pairing, and  stock  rooms,  as  well  as  apparatus 
for  heating  the  building. 

Tokio,  Japan.  The  annual  report  for  1892  of 
the  Imperial  Library  contains  much  interesting 
information.  The  number  of  books  (and  by 
books  it  is  probable  that  volumes  are  meant) 
in  the  library  on  December  31  was  131,416,  of 
which  number  103,572  are  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
and  27,844  European.  The  reading-room  was 
open  during  337  days  in  the  year,  and  was  vis- 
ited by  68,056  readers,  who  read  427,794  books, 
giving  an  average  of  rather  more  than  six  books 
per  reader.  Curiously  enough,  the  proportion 
between  these  figures  is  almost  identical  with 
that  between  the  same  returns  from  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  where,  in  1891, 
198,310  readers  used  1,269,720  books.  The 
most  popular  subject  studied  was  history,  next 
to  that  literature,  then  encyclopaedias  and  works 
on  arts  and  sciences,  and  last  of  all  theology. — 
At  A.,  Jl.  29,  '93. 

Turin.  BIBLIOTECA  CiviCA.  La  Biblioteca 
Civicadi  Torino  nel  1892.  Torino,  1893.  120 
p.  +  3  plates,  8°. 

Contains  relazionedell'  assessore  prof.  Costan- 
zo  Rinaudo  sul  trasferimento  della  biblioteca 
civica;  and  Relazione  del  direttore  avv.  Quintino 
Carrera  sull'  andamento  della  biblioteca  civica 
nel 1892, 


(JMfts  anb  jjcqncsts. 


Big  Rapids,  Mich.  By  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Phelps,  widow  of  the  late  Senator  Fitch  Phelps, 
this  town  has  received  $50,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library. 

Nuevo,  Cal.  Work  has  been  begun  on  a  pub- 
lic library  building  given  to  the  town  by  a 
wealthy  citizen.  With  the  building,  which  will 
cost  $10,000,  will  be  given  a  library  of  5000  vol- 
umes. 

North  Attleborough,  Mass.  Mrs.  John  A. 
Tweedy,  Edmund  Ira  Richards,  of  New  York,  and 
Miss  Hattie  T.  Richards,  of  North  Attleborough, 
have  presented  the  town  with  a  memorial  public 
library.  The  gift  is  in  memory  of  their  parents, 
Edmund  Ira  Richards  and  Lucy  M.  Richards. 
The  edifice  will  cost  about  $25,000.  The  late  Ira 
Richards,  for  whom  the  library  will  be  named, 
was  formerly  a  large  manufacturing  jeweller  in 
the  town. 

Shelton,  Ct.  One  of  the  most  valuable  library 
buildings  of  the  Naugatuck  valley  is  to  be 
erected  in  this  place.  Before  the  death  of  David 
W.  Plumb  it  was  his  expressed  desire  to  leave  a 
generous  bequest  for  this,  but  his  sudden  death 
prevented  him  from  making  any  provision  for 
the  purpose. 

On  Sept.  ii  his  brother,  Horace  Plumb,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  formally  given  the  town 
$25,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  lot  and  the  building  of  a  library  and 
reading-room,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  David 
W.  Plumb.  The  sum  has  been  placed  in  trust 
with  Mrs.  Louise  W.  Plumb  and  Dr.  Gould,  of 
Shelton,  with  instructions  to  carry  the  work  to 
completion  with  all  expedient  haste.  It  is  under- 
stood that  if  the  gift  proves  insufficient  it  can  be 
increased. 


^Librarians. 


AMBROSE,  Miss  Lodilla,  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Library,  contributed  to  the  North- 
western Christian  Advocate  (Chicago),  of  Aug.  2, 
"  The  American  Library  Association,"  and  to 
the  Central  Christian  Advocate  (St.  Louis)  of 
Aug.  9  "  American  librarians."  Both  articles 
contained  an  account  of  the  Chicago  meetings. 

BEAN,  Miss  Mary  Abbie,  librarian  of  the 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  at  her  home  in  Brookline,  after  a 
painful  illness  of  eight  weeks.  She  had  been  li- 
brarian of  the  Brookline  Library  for  22  years,  and 
by  her  enthusiasm,  capability,  and  unselfish  de- 
votion to  her  work  had  raised  the  library  to  an 
exceptionally  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Miss 
Bean  was  born  in  Laconia.N.  H.,  March  23, 1840, 
and  entered  her  chosen  career  of  library  work  at 
the  age  of  15,  when,  after  graduation  from  the 
schools  of  Boston,  she  became  an  assistant  in  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  where,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  W:  F.  Poole  and  Mr.  C:  Russell  Lowell,  she 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  library  work.  After 
nine  years'  connection  with  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
she  resigned,  and  with  Miss  Ames,  also  a  graduate 
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of  the  Athenaeum,  cataloged  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy Library  at  Annapolis,  the  Fairbanks  Library 
at  St.  Johnsbury,  the  private  library  of  H:  Pro- 
basco,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Public  Library  of 
Brookline.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  she  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Brookline  Library,  which 
position  she  held  until  her  death.  She  was  of 
the  older  race  of  librarians  and  clung  to  the 
tradition  of  time-honored  practice,  but  acqui- 
esced cheerfully  in  changes  which  she  found  to 
be  inevitable.  She  was  very'proud  of  her  library 
and  her  profession,  and  had  many  friends  among 
library  workers  generally.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Club. 

COTGREAVE,  Alfred,  chief  librarian  of  the 
West  Ham  (London)  Public  Libraries,  has  de- 
signed a  patent  automatic  step,  which  can  be  fit- 
ted into  the  divisions  of  book-shelves  or  other 
partitions  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  except 
when  needed.  When  required  to  be  used  the 
foot  is  placed  upon  a  small  projection,  which 
causes  the  step  to  slide  into  position.  When 
the  foot  is  removed  the  step  slides  back  again. 
Mr.  Cotgreave  believes  that  this  invention  will 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  ladders. 

EDMANDS,  John.  In  connection  with  the  res- 
ignation of  Dr.  Reuben  Aldridge  Guild  from  the 
librarianship  of  Brown  University,  referred  to 
in  the  August  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  by  his  retirement  John  Edmands, 
librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library, 
becomes"  senior  librarian"  in  this  country.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  society 
libraries  in  Yale  College  in  1845-47,  and  from 
1851 -56  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  college  li- 
brary. In  June,  1856,  he  took  charge  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
thus  been  in  continuous  library  work  since  the 
early  part  of  1851,  and  in  his  present  position 
since  June,  1856. 

PLATE,  Dr.  Otto,  late  of  the  libraries  of  Berlin, 
Giessen,  and  Rostock,  who  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  connected  with  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, now  proposes  to  settle  permanently  In 
this  country,  if  an  opportunity  offers  in  American 
libraries. 

RICE,  Dr.  William,  librarian  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Public  Library,  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding  anniversary  at  his  home  in  Springfield, 
on  September  13.  The  trustees  of  the  library 
presented  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rice  with  a  handsome 
"  grandfather's  "  clock,  and  they  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  many  other  tokens  of  affection  and  es- 
teem from  friends  and  fellow-townsmen.  Their 
four  children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and 
seven  grandchildren  took  part  in  the  quiet  home 
celebration  of  the  golden  wedding. 

REYNOLDS,  Miss  Rose  E.,  for  over  five  years 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Peoria  (111.)  Public  Li- 
brary, died  on  September  10.  Resolutions  ol 
regret,  praising  her  faithful  and  efficient  work 
were  passed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  li- 
brary on  September  13.  Miss  Reynolds  hac 
studied  at  the  New  York  State  Library  School 


TYLER,  Arthur  W.,  has  been  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute,  to  take 
effect  Jan.  I,  1894,  at  which  time  the  present  li- 
brarian, Mrs.  Mary  A.  Resag,  will  become  his 
deputy,  and  have  charge  of  the  circulating  de- 
Dartment.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Tyler  is  en- 
gaged in  purchasing  books  for  the  industrial 
and  scientific  departments  and  in  making  the 
other  preparations  required  to  transform  an  old 
subscription  library  into  a  free  one  with  the 
shelves  open  to  the  public,  which  it  will  become 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  At  that  time 
it  will  have  considerably  over  20,000  volumes  on 
its  shelves,  and  be  not  unworthy  of  the  enter- 
prising and  rapidly  growing  city  in  which  it  is 
established. 

WENCKSTERN,  F.  von,  assistant  librarian  to 
the  Japan  Society,  is  engaged  upon  the  compila- 
tion of  a  Japanese  bibliography  from  1859  to 
1893,  in  continuation  of  the  bibliography  of 
Pages.  He  has  already  collected  and  classified 
several  thousand  titles. 

WILLIAMS,  J.  Fletcher,  for  27  years  secretary 
and  librarian  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Soci- 
ety, tendered  his  resignation  at  the  meeting  of 
the  society  on  Sept.  u.  The  cause  stated  was 
impaired  health,  resulting  from  overwork,  and 
too  much  confinement,  his  physicians  counselling 
him  to  abstain  from  work  for  a  year  at  least. 
When  his  health  is  restored,  Mr.  Williams  pro- 
poses to  engage  in  library  work  in  some  other 
library. 

WOOD,  E.  L.,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was 
on  August  3  appointed  librarian  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Library  by  Governor  McCorkle. 


Cataloging  ana  Classification. 


ADRESSBUCH  der  deutschen  Zeitscriften  und 
der  hervorragenden  politischen  Tagesblatter. 
Jahrg.  34,  1893  ;  bearb.  v.  H.  O.  Sperling. 
Lpz.,i8g3.  14  +  162  +  73  +  124  p.,  8°.  4m. 

BODLEIAN  LIBRARY.  Compendious  cataloguing 
rules  for  the  author-catalogue.  »./.,  reprint 
from  "The  Library,"  1893.  8  p.  pr.  on  one 
side.  D. 

The  BOSTON  P.  L.'s  April  bulletin,  being  no. 
i  of  n.  s.,  vol.  4,  contains  "  Historical  fiction 
index,  England  from  James  i.  to  William  iv. 
incl.,"  "Works  on  the  telegraph  and  telephone," 
"  Transactions  and  other  serial  publications  of 
societies  and  institutions  currently  received," 
"  Works  relating  to  Hawaii,"  a  fac-simile  in 
color  of  a  chart  of  Boston  Harbor,  made  by  or- 
der of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Books  added  Jan. 
i  -Apr.  15. 

BROEKEMA,  J.  Catalogues  van  de  pamflctten, 
tractoten  enz.  aanwezig  in  de  provinziale  bi- 
bliothelk  van  Zeeland.  Deel  i :  1568-1795. 
Middleburg,  van  Benthem  &  Jutting,  1893. 
6  +  662  +  16  p.  8°.  2.50  fl. 
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The  July  BULLETIN  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  L 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  contains  a  list  of  accession 
from  April  i,  1893,  and  continues  the  list  o 
"  Books  on  electricity"  from  Lodge  to  Whip 
pie. 

CATALOGUE  arranged  according  to  subjects  of  the 
books  and  of  the  maps,  plans,  views,  and  pho 
tographs  in  the  library  of  the  British  am 
American  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome 
together  with  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  au 
thors.  Rome,  G.  Bertero,  1893.  112  p.,  8° 
i  lire. 

CHAMPION,  G.  C.  Catalogue  of  the  library  o 
the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Lon 
don,  Longmans,  1893.  8°.  gs. 

The  CINCINNATI  P.  L.  QUARTERLY  BULLETII*. 
for  April  —  May  —  June  gives  recent  accessions  in 
the  departments  of  Philology,  Religion,  Philos 
ophy,  History,  Amusements,  Politics,  Science 
Poetry.  English  fiction,  and  Polygraphy. 

COLORADO  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
(Denver,  Colo.)  Medical  journals  at  the  Pub- 
lic Library.  8  p.  T. 
203  titles  are  given. 

CUTTER,  C:  A.     Expansive  classification.     Part 

i  :  the  first  six  classifications.     Boston,  C:  A. 

Cutter,  1891-93.     160  p.  1.  O. 

Pages  39-44,  part  of  the  Fifth  Classification, 
have  been  reprinted  (marked  2d  ed.  at  the  foot 
of  the  page)  on  account  of  alterations  in  the 
notation  necessitated  by  changes  made  in  the 
Sixth  Classification  after  the  Fifth  was  printed. 

Of  the  Seventh  Classification  the  sections 
Philosophy  (15  pp.),  Religion  and  Religions 
(63  pp.),  and  part  of  History  (20  pp.),  and  the 
Local  List  (15  pp.),  are  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  subscribers.  History  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted ;  the  rest  of  the  Seventh  will  probably 
not  be  issued  till  next  spring. 

The  whole  work  (costing  unbound  $4,  or  $4.50 
if  delivered  by  mail,  sheet  by  sheet  as  printed) 
may  be  subscribed  for  by  writing  to  the  pub- 
lisher at  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Over  100  subscribers  take  it  thus  as  issued  ;  a 
score  of  them  classify  their  libraries  in  accord- 
ance with  it. 

GUII.LE  ALL&S  'L.,  Guernsey.  Encyclopaedic  cata- 
logue, comp.  under  the  dir.  of  Alfred  Cot- 
greave,  F.R.Hiit.S.;  member  of  the  Library 
Association;  honorary  librarian  of  the  Guille- 
Alles  Library;  and  chief  librarian,  Public  Li- 
braries, West  Ham,  E. ;  compiler  of  the  first 
catalogues  of  the  Wednesbury  and  Wandsworth 
Public  Libraries,  and  of  the  first  and  second 
catalogues  of  the  Richmond  Public  Library; 
also  of  several  supplementary  and  other  cat- 
alogues; with  biog.  notes  of  the  founders, 


and  a  history  of  the  institution,  by  J.  Linwood 
Pitts,  curator.     London,  Sotheran,  1891.    1548 
p.  8°,  +  2  views  and  2  port.     "jt.  6</. 
Catalogs   30,000   English   and   10,000  French 
volumes.     A  dictionary  catalog,  with  a   fiction 
class-list.     The  compiler,  who  appears  not  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  American  catalogs,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  following  "  specially  useful  features 
of  the  work  : 

"  i.  —  The  numerous  references  guiding  the 
reader  to  works  dealing  with  almost  every  sub- 
ject. B.  A. etc. 

"2.  —  The  biographical  notes  that  follow  each 
name  entered  in  the  catalogue  when  obtainable. 
Several. 

"3.  —  The  real  names  of  authors  of  pseudony- 
mous and  anonymous  literature  are  given  in 
most  cases,  in  addition  to  such  pen-names  or 
initials  as  may  have  been  used.  B.  A.  etc. 

"4.  —  Brief  notes  are  given  descriptive  of  the 
character  of  many  of  the  works  whose  titles  are 
ambiguous  or  misleading,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  Historical  Novels  or  Romances.  Many. 
"5-  —  A  subject  and  chronological  index  to  many 
of  the  historical  and  characteristic  novels  is 
given.  Phil.  Merc,  and  B.  P.  L. 

"  6.  —  The  contents  of  many  of  the  principal 
works  and  serial  publications  are  given.  B.  A. 
etc. 

"7.  —  A  list  of  nearly  one  thousand  fictitious 
names  and  anonymous  works,  with  real  names  of 
authors  given.  !  ! 

"  8.  —  The  French  Section  as  a  guide  in  cata- 
loguing French  books.  ? 

"  It  is  not  claimed  that  all  these  are  absolutely 
novel  features,  but  undoubtedly  the  four  princi- 
pal ones  are  new,  as  dealt  with  in  this  Catalogue 
—  viz.,  the  biographical  notes,  the  subject  refer- 
ences, the  index  to  fiction,  and  the  list  of  fictitious 
names  and  anonymous  works.  The  peculiar  use- 
fulness of  the  references  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  confined  to  subjects  upon  which  special 
works  appear  in  the  catalogue,  but  are  more 
particularly  designed  to  guide  the  inquirer  to 
channels  of  information  on  almost  all  general 
subjects,  upon  some  of  which  few,  if  any,  special 
works  may  have  been  published.  The  extent  to 
which  this  has  been  done  will  be  best  estimated 
by  the  fact  that  over  50,000  such  references  ap- 
>ear  in  this  work." 

Mr.  Cotgreave  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 

my  of  these  features  are  new  except  the  references 

o  works  not  in  the  library  and  the  list  of  fictitious 

names  not  used  in  the  catalog.     It  may  well  be 

loubted  whether  he  has  not  in  both  these  cases 

one  beyond  the  proper  province  of  a  catalog 

o  do  something  which  a  bibliography   can  do 

better. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN,  no.  56  (Oct. 
893),  contains  a  supplementary  "Index  to  the 
ubject  catalogue  of  Harvard  College  Library," 
iving  entries  to  Oct.  I,  1893. 

ERSEY  CITY  (N.J.)  F.  P.  L.  Supplement  no  2 
to  the  alphabetical  finding-list.  Jan.  i,  1893. 
Jersey  City,  1893.  225  p.  1.  O. 
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The  LIBRARY  BULLETIN  OF  CORNELL  UNIVER- 
SITY for  June  contains  besides  the  "  List  of  ad- 
ditions, February  to  April,  1893."  an  8-page  list 
of  "Recent  publications  by  Cornell  University 
and  its  officers"  from  April  i,  1892,  to  March 
31,  1893. 

MASS.  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY.  List  of  peri- 
odicals and  society  publications  in  the  li- 
braries of  the  institute;  compiled  by  Clement 
W.  Andrews,  A.M.,  librarian.  2d  ed.  May, 
1893.  Camb.,  1893.  19  p.  O. 
About  600  titles. 

The  PRATT  INSTITUTE  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN,  which  has  heretofore  formed 
part  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Monthly,  has  become 
a  separate  publication,  beginning  with  the  Sep- 
tember number.  The  Bulletin  gives  each  month 
a  classified  list  of  additions  to  the  library;  the 
September  issue  consists  of  a  list  of  all  the  works 
in  the  French  language  contained  in  the  library. 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  BULLETIN  for  August 
contains  reading-lists  on  Architecture  and  the  Fi- 
nancial situation.  The  September  number  gives 
an  excellent  short  reading-listen  American  liter- 
ature, beginning  with  bibliographies  and  general 
works  on  the  subject,  and  passing  on  to  books  by 
and  about  American  authors.  Books  about  Low- 
ell conclude  the  list. 

SOUTH  ORANGE,  (W.J.)F.  P.  C.  L.  Author  and 

title  list,  Jan.  1893.     72  p.  O.  pap. 

Eleven  blank  pages  are  bound  in  at  the  end 
of  the  list,  on  which  readers  may  note  addi- 
tions. 

The  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  LIBRARY  BULLETIN 
concludes,  in  the  August  issue,  the  list  of 
"  Deutsche  literatur,"  which  was  begun  in  the 
May  number. 

UNIVERSITY  CLUB  (TV.   K.)  LIBRARY  BULLETIN, 
No.  i,    Aug.  15,  1893,  by  the  committee  on 
literature  and  art,  for  1893-94.  32  p.  O. 
Gives  detailed   information   in  regard  to  the 
contents  and  rules  of  the  library.     If  found  use- 
ful it  will  be  made  a  regular  annual  publication. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
N.  Y.  State  travelling  library,  No.  330 :  List 
of  50  of  the  best  books  on  economics.  [Al- 
bany, 1893.]  12  p.  T. 

—  Trav.  lib.,  No.  630:     List  of  33  of   the  best 
books  on  agriculture.    [Albany,  1893.]    8  p.  T. 

—  Trav.  lib.,  No.  973  :     List  of   43   of  the  best 
books    on    U.    S.  history.      [Albany,   1893. 
8  p.  T. 

THE  series  of  small  6-page  leaflets  containing 
brief  annotated  book-lists  on  American  govern- 
ment, electricity,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  August 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  were  there  wrongly  creditec 
to  the  New  Yoik  State  Library.  These  leaflets 
were  not  published  in  Albany,  but  were  printec 
for  Mr.  George  lies,  whose  proposed  system  o: 
book-annotation  they  illustrate. 


CHANGED   TITLES. 

"  Dan,  the  newsboy,"  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr., 
ublished  by  A.  L.  Burt,  New  York,  n.  d.  (cpr. 
893),  is  the  same  as  "  Dan,  the  detective,"  pub- 
ished  by  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
884.  —  W.  T.  PEOPLES. 

"  The  boy  cruisers  ;  or,  paddling  in  Florida," 
jy  St.  George  Rathborne,  published  by  A.  L. 
3urt,  New  York,  n.  d.  (cpr.  1893),  is  the  same 
as  "  Paddling  in  Florida  ;  or,  the  canoe  cruisers 
of  the  gulf,"  published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham, 
New  York,  1889. —  W.  T.  PEOPLES. 

FULL   NAMES. 
Supplied  By  Harvard  Collegf  Library . 

3rown,  J:  Fenner  (Numbers  and   how  to  use 
them)  ; 

onger,  Norman  Beach  (Report  on  the  forecast- 
ing of  thunderstorms  during  the  summer  of 
1892) ; 

Howard,    H:  Ward   Beecher  (The    eagle    and 
Brooklyn) ; 

McCall,  J:  Augustine  (History  of  American  life 
insurance) ; 

Rogers,  E:  H:  (National  life  in  the  spirit  world)  ; 

Shaw,  E:  R:  (English  composition  by  practice)  ; 

Taylor,  G:  H:  (An  exposition  of  the  Swedish 
movement  cure) ; 

Trenholm,  W:  Lee  (The  people's  money) ; 

Zahm,  J:  Augustine  (Sound  and  music). 


Sibliografg. 


BARATTA  M.  Bibliografid  geodinamica  italiana. 
Parte  i  (1892).  Roma,  Un.  coop,  edit.,  1893. 
35  P.  8°. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE  anatomique ;  revue  des  travaux 
en  langue  fran9aise  :  anatomie-histologie-em- 
bryologie-anthropologie.  AnneeiSgs.  Dirigee 
par  A.  Nicolas.  Paris,  Berger-Levrault  &  Cie., 
1893.  Yearly,  7.5ofr. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE,  Elektrotechnische.  Monatliche 
Rundschau  iiber  die  literarischen  Erschein- 
ungen  des  In-  und  Auslandes  einschliesslich 
der  Zeitschriftenliteratur  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 
Elektrotechnik.  Unter  stiindiger  Mitwirkung 
der  elektrotechnischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Leipzig 
zusammengestellt  von  G.  Maas.  Band  I, 
Jahrgang  1893.  Heft  I.  (9  Hefte.)  Leipzig, 
Job.  Ambr.  Barth.  1893.  24  p.  8°.  4  m. 

BIBLIOTHECA  Zrinyiana.  Die  Bibliothek  des 
Dichters  Nicolaus  Zrinyi  :  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Zrinyi-Literatur,  mit  literar-historischer  Ein- 
leitung.  Wien,  S.  Kende,  1893.  19+88  p. 
8°.  2  m. 

BOLTON,  H:  Carrington.  A  select  bibliography 
of  chemistry,  1492-1892.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1893. 
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(Smithsonian   miscellaneous   collections,   vol. 
36,  no.  851.)    13+1212  p.  O.  pap. 
Reviewed  on  p.  437. 

BRAZZA,  Cora  Slocumb  di  (Countess.)  Guide  to 
old  and  new  lace  in  Italy,  exhibited  at  Chicago 
in  1893.  [Chic.,  W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  1893.] 
c.  3-186  p.  il.  O.  pap.,  50 c. ;  vellum,  $i. 

Bibliography  of  books  on  lace-making  ap- 
pended. 

CUMMINS,  Ella  Sterling.  The  story  of  the 
files:  a  review  of  Californian  writers  and  liter- 
ature. Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World's  Fair  Commission  of  California,  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  1893.  c.  il.  460  p.  O. 
leatherette,  $2. 

A  review  of  the  literary  journals  and  maga- 
zines of  California  from  1852  to  1892,  including 
brief  biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  the 
authors  who  wrote  for  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
bibliography  of  Californian  periodicals  and  their 
contributors,  though  without  definite  arrange- 
ment. Many  extracts  are  given  illustrating  the 
works  of  the  authors  treated ;  a  number  of  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  included  have  been  prepared 
for  the  book  by  other  writers.  Illustrations  of 
nearly  all  the  authors  mentioned  are  included, 
and  there  are  five  indexes:  Chapters;  Illustra- 
tions; Writers  mentioned;  Extracts;  Sketches. 

BREWER,  R.  F.     Orthometry:  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  versification  and   the  technicalities  of 
poetry ;  with  a  new  and  complete  rhyming 
dictionary.      N.   Y.,   G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons, 
1893.     c.     12+376  p.  D.  cl.,  $2. 
Contains  a  chapter  entitled  "  Bibliography  — 
works  on  versification,"  giving  a  list  of  books  on 
the  subjectt  published  since  the  i6th  century. 

BRINKMAN'S  Catalogus  der  boeken,  plaaten 
kaartwerken,  die  sedert  1882  tot  en  met  1891 
in  Nederland  zijnuitgegeven  of  herdrukt.  In 
alphabetische  volgorde  gerangschikt  door  R. 
van  der  Meulen.  Amsterdam,  C.  L.  Brink- 
man,  1893.  8°. 

CATACOMBENBIBLIOTHEEK  (Borg's).  Zesverhalen 

door  Monsgr.  A.  de  Waal.   In  het  Nederlandsch 

overgebracht  door  P.M.  J.  Lurasco,  R.C.Pr. 

(Kerkelijk     goedgekeurd).     Amsterdam,     G. 

Borg,  1893.     4+244  p. 
CATALOGUE  codicum  hagiograph.  lat.  anttqui- 

orum  saeo.  xvi°  qui  assewantur  in  Bibl.  Nat. 

Paris;  ed.  Hagiographi  Bollandini.  Tom.  in.  I. 

Paris,  Picard,  1893.     739  p.  8°;  also  Tabulae 

torn.  1,  it,  iii,  96  p.     In  all  20  fr. 
CERROTI,  Fr.     Bibliografia  di  Roma  medievale 

e  moderna.     Op.  postuma  accresc.  a  cura  di 

Enr.  Celani.    Vol.  i.storiaeccl.  civile.    Roma, 

Loescher,  1893.     8°.     25  lire. 


COUNTRY  gentleman's  reference  catalogue  to  the 
best  works  on  agriculture,  gardening,  botany, 
natural  history,  sporting,  recreations,  domestic 
management,  and  kindred  subjects.  London, 
Barnicott  and  Pearce,  1893.  131  p.  8°.  6s. 

DELISLE,   L.     "  Incunabula  Biblica,  by  W.   A. 

Copinger,  London,  Quaritch,  1892;  Catalogue 

of  the  Copinger  collection  of  editions  of  the 

Latin  Bible,  with  bibliog.   particulars  by  W. 

A.   Copinger,   priv.   pr.,  Manchester,   1893" 

[reviewed].     Paris,  1893.     17  p.  4°. 

Reprinted  from  \.^  Journal  des  savants. 
DEUTSCHE  entomologische  Zeitschrift;  Inhalts- 

Verzeichniss    1887-92;    zusammengestellt  v. 

E.  Backhaus.     Berlin,  Nicolai,  1893.     2+31 

p.  8*.     2  m. 
ELY,  R:  T.     Outlines    of  economics.     N.   Y.t 

Hunt  &  Eaton,  1893.    c.  10+432  p.  D.  hf. 

leath.,  net,  $1.25. 

Contains  a  careful  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

FORD,  Paul  Leicester.  Somes  notes  towards  an 
essay  on  the  beginnings  of  American  dramatic 
literature,  1606-1789.  Brooklyn,  1893.  29 

p.Q. 

Chiefly  bibliographical. 

GEORG,  C.  Schlagwort-Katalog.  Bd.  2,  1888- 
92.  Lief.  2,  3.  Hannover,  Cruse,  1893. 
33-96  p.,  8°,  @  1.30  m. 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  L.  Bibliotheca  aethiopica:  Voll- 
sUindiges  verzeichniss  und  ausfuhrliche  besch- 
reibnngsammtlicheraethiopischerdruckwerke. 
Leipzig,  Ed.  Pfeiffer,  1893.  4+63?.  8°. 
6  m. 

GROTH,  P.,  and GRUNLING,  F.  Reportorium  d. 
mineralog.  u.  krystallog.  Literatur  vom  An- 
fang  des  J.  1885  bis  Anfang  des  J.  1891,  u. 
generalregister  d.  Zeitschr  fur  Krystallog.  u. 
Mineralogie  11-20.  Bd.  2.  Th.  [General- 
register  v.  F.  Grttnling].  Leipzig,  Engelmann, 
1893.  3+287  p.  8°.  12  m.  (Both  parts  21 
m.) 

HANDBUCH  der  musikalischen  Literatur,  oder 
Verzeichniss  der  im  deutschen  Reiche  und  in 
den  angrenzenden  Landern  erschienenen  Mu- 
sikalien,  auch  musikal.  Schriften,  Abbild- 
ungen  und  plastische  Darstellungen  mit  An- 
zeige  der  Verleger  und  Preise.  In  alphab. 
Ordnung  mil  systematisch  geordneter  Ueber- 
sicht.  10.  Bd.  oder  7.  Erganzungsbd.  Die 
von  Anfang  1886  bis  Ende  1891  neuerschie- 
nenen  und  neuaufgelegten  musikal.  Werke 
enthaltend.  Leipzig,  Fried.  Hofmeister.  4°. 
82  m. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN,  no.  56 
(Oct.,  1893),  continues  S.  B.  Weeks'  "  Bibliog- 
raphy of  the  historical  literature  of  North  Caro- 
lina," from  Curtis  to  Mecklenburg. 

HEINSIUS,  M.  AUgemeines  Biicher-Lexikon. 
Bd.  19,  1889  bis  Ende  1892;  hrsg.  v.  K.  Bol- 
hoevener.  Lief.  i.  Leipzig,  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
1893.  pp.  i  -80,  4°.  3  m.,  or  on  writing-pa- 
per, 4  m. 

LARRABEE,  W:     The  railroad  question  :  a  his- 
toiical  and  practical  treatise  on  railroads  and 
remedies  for  their  abuses.    Chic.,  Schulte  Pub. 
Co.,  1893.     c.     488  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.50. 
Contains  a  3  p.  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

MACDONALD,  Arthur.     Abnormal  man  ;  essays 

on  education  and  crime  and  related  subjects, 

with  digests  of  literature  and  a  bibliography. 

Wash.,  Gov't  Printing  Office,  1893.     445  p.  O. 

The  bibliography  is   more  than    half   of  the 

book  (pp.  207-445).     It   is  classified  in  4  pts. 

with  16  subdivisions.     "  No  such   bibliography 

exists  in  any  language,"  says  the  author.     "It  is 

made  from  a  selection  of  a  large  number  of  ti 

ties."     There  are  very  numerous  references  to 

magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  whose  length 

is  indicated  by  giving  the  number  of  words,  a 

feature  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 

in  any  other  bibliography. 

MANETIUS,  M.  Philologisches  aus  alien  Biblio- 
thekskatalogen  (bis  1300).  Frankf.  a/M., 
Sauerlander,  1892.  8+152  p.,  8°.  3.60  m. 
Erganz.-Heft  of  N.  F.  Bd.  47  of  Rhein. 
Mus.  f.  Philol. 

MANZONI,  Conte  Jacopo.  Bibliotheca  Manzo- 
niana;  bibl.  du  feu  M.  le  covrte  Jacques  Man- 
zoni.  ie  plie:  les  oeuvres  cites  d'apres  1' Aca- 
demic de  Crusca  et  les  curiosites  letteraires 
et  bibliogr.  Citta  di  Castello,  1892.  16+ 
467  p.  8°.  12  lire. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY.  A 
register  of  the  publications  of  the  institute,  and 
of  its  officers,  students,  and  a'umni,  1862-  1893, 
comp.  by  W:  R:pley  Nichols,  -^d  ed.,  rev.  by 
Lewis  M.  Norton  and  Augustus  H.  Gill. 
Bost.,  1893.  162  p.  O. 

MAZZATINTI,  G.  Inventari  dei  manoscritti  delle 
biblioteche  d'ltalia.  Vol.  i,  2.  Forli,  L: 
Bordandini,  1892.  287,  57  ;  251  p.  4°. 

NELSON,  William,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  pre- 
paring a  list  of  American  newspapers  printed 
before  1785,  chiefly  designed  to  indicate  the 
whereabouts  of  files.  He  will  be  gLid  to  have 
all  such  series  reported  to  him. 

PARVIN,  N.  R.  List  of  Iowa  authors.  Covers 
PP-  57-73  of  the  42d  report  of  the  library  of 


the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa,  T.  S.  Parvin,  libra- 
rian, Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

The  compiler  says:  "We  quote  as  lowans 
all  persons  who  have  lived  in  Iowa  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  become  fairly  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  state.  Few  of  the  authors 
were  born  here,  but  all  have  made  their  residence 
here  for  a  term  of  years."  About  300  names 
are  recorded,  with  titles  of  writings. 

REYNOLDS,  Marcus  T.  The  housing  of  the  poor 
in  American  cities:  prize  essay  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  for  1892.  Bait.,  Md., 
Am.  Economic  Assoc.,  1893.  132  p.  O.  (Pub- 
lications of  the  society,  v.  8,  nos.  2,  3.)  pap.,  $i. 
Contains  a  6-p.  bibliography. 

RIVIERE,  E.  M.  Bibliographic  du  36  centenaire 
de  saint  Louis  de  Gonzague,  21  juin  1891. 
Rennes,  1893.  23  p.  8°. 

SINCLAIR,  Archibald,  and  Henry,  W:  Swimming. 
Bost.,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1893.  (Badminton 
lib.)  il.  11+452  p.  D.  cl.,  $3.50. 
Contains  a  7-p  "bibliography  of  swimming." 
SOLERTI,  Ang.  Bibliografia  delle  opere  minori 
in  versl  di  Torquato  Tassb.  Bologna,  Zani- 
shelli,  1893.  144  p.  8°  (only  100  copies). 
SUNDERLAND,  Jabez  T:  The  Bible:  its  origin 
and  growth  and  its  place  among  the  sacred 
books  of  the  world,  with  a  list  of  books  for 
critical  reference.  N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1893.  12°,  cl.,  $1.50. 

TERRY,  Milton  S.     The  prophecies  of  Daniel  ex- 
pounded.     N.  Y.,  Hunt  &  Eaton,    1893.     c. 
136  p.  D.  75  c. 
Contains  a  bibliography. 

THOMPSON,  E:  Maunde.      Handbook  of  Greek 
and  Latin  palaeography.     N.  Y. ,  D.  Appleton 
&Co. ,  1893.    8+343  P-  D.  (International  scien- 
tific ser.,  no.  70.)  cl.,  $1.75. 
Mr.    Thompson   is  principal  librarian  of  the 
British   Museum.      In    the   present  volume   he 
"does  not  pretend  to  give  more  than  an  outline 
of  the  very  large  subject  of  Greek  and  Latin  pa- 
laeography."    There  is  a  7-p.  list  of  the  principal 
palaeographical  works  used  or  referred  to. 

THORPE,  Francis  Newton,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Wash., 
D.  C.,  Gov't  Print.  Off.,  1893.  1  +  450  p.  il. 
O.  (Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  informa- 
tion no.  2,  1892.)  pap. 
Contains  a  "  bibliography  of  the  university." 

VERZEICHNIS  sammtlicher  Schriften  aus  alien 
Gebieten  des  Versicherungswesens,  welche  von 
1850-1890  imdeutschen  Buchhandel  erschien- 
en  sind.  Leipzig,  O.  Gracklauer.  84  p.  8°. 
afr. 
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MR.  TILLINGHAST  appreciates  the  value  of 
newspapers  in  a  public  library.  He  has  found 
that  their  use  by  the  historian,  the  genealogist, 
the  political  writer,  the  lawyer,  and  especially 
the  patent  lawyer,  is  very  great.  The  news- 
papers are  becoming  more  and  more  the  exclu- 
sive literature  of  the  people,  not  always  to  their 
advantage,  tho  with  this  function  newspapers 
will  get,  we  hope,  an  increased  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, which  will  in  time  make  them  better  fit- 
ted to  be  the  people's  library.  With  this  work 
of  the  newspaper,  which  leads  to  the  extensive 
news-rooms  of  the  modern  library,  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast  has  not  especially  to  do.  His  interest  is 
in  the  newspaper  as  a  depository  of  facts.  To 
make  at  least  some  of  those  facts  easy  of  access  he 
has  begun  an  index  of  the  main  events  treated  in 
his  files.  As  it  grows  it  will  become  of  enormous 
value  to  his  readers,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in 
time  other  libraries  that  keep  large  collections  of 
newspapers  may  copy  his  example. 


BUT  that  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  pres- 
ent waste  of  labor  with  which  hundreds  of  libra- 
ries are  cataloging  the  same  book.  Perhaps  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  all  libraries 
should  have  the  right  to  use  the  Massachusetts 
index  by  means  of  postal-card  questions  and  re- 
plies. But  this  again  would  serve  only  half-way. 
Co-operative  bibliography,  which  has  produced 
the  Poole  Index  to  Periodicals,  or  rather,  maga- 
zines, and  the  A.  L.  A.  Index  to  composite  lit- 
erature, has  another  field  before  it  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  Index  to  newspapers,  which  will  take 
necessarily  the  shape  of  an  index  to  events.  The 
Tribune  Index  (New  York)  has  served  good 
purpose,  but  this  is  confined  to  one  paper  and 
one  city.  After  the  development  of  the  Annual 
Literary  Index,  plans  were  laid  out  for  a  new  an- 
nual index  on  these  lines,  which  should  comple- 
ment the  Annual  American  Catalogue  for  books, 
and  the  Annual  Literary  Index  for  magazines 
and  essays.  The  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  this 
enterprise,  but  Mr.  Tillinghast's  new  departure 
shows  that  the  time  is  coining. 


THK  article  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Trumbull  on 
the  Otis  Library,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  contains 
more  of  instruction  and  value  than,  at  first  sight, 
an  article  limited  to  a  single  library  would  seem 
to  possess.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Otis 
Library  is  in  a  degree  typical  of  a  large  number 
of  libraries  scattered  over  the  country.  In 
many  towns  and  small  cities,  and  indeed  in  some 
large  ones,  subscription  and  proprietary  libra- 
ries have  been  started  in  the  past,  and  for  many 
years  have  successfully  and  admirably  fulfilled 
their  function  and  intention.  But  with  hardly  an 
exception  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  libraries,  af- 
ter a  certain  number  of  years,  cease  to  gain  new 
members,  or  at  best  if  they  gain  do  not  do  so  in 
any  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  or 
to  the  increase  of  educated  people.  Many  indeed 
are  compelled  to  report  a  slight  yearly  decrease 
in  membership.  This  condition  has  no  reference 
to  the  book  supplies  of  the  library.  If  the  li- 
brary ceased  adding  new  and  current  books,  such 
a  decrease  would  be  perfectly  comprehensible. 
Even  while  adding  largely  to  the  books,  and  in 
every  way  keeping  "  up  to  date,"  the  same  ten- 
dency has  been  noticed,  and  the  experience  of 
the  Otis  Library,  in  almost  suffering  from  a  pleth 
ora  of  new  books,  proves  this.  It  seems  as  if 
with  the  passing  away  of  the  generation  which 
started  a  library,  no  new  readers  in  adequate 
numbers  come  forward  to  fill  its  place,  and  a 
sort  of  inanition  sets  in  which  is  only  ended  by 
the  library's  absorption  into  some  newer  institu- 
tion, or  in  some  radical  change  of  policy. 

To  cope  with  this  condition  the  Otis  Library 
chose  the  latter  course.  From  being  a  proprie- 
tary library,  though  open  to  all  for  a  small 
yearly  fee,  it  has  changed  into  a  free  library. 
Of  course  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
individual  liberality;  but  the  results  have  amply 
recompensed  the  public-spirited  men  who  made 
the  change  possible.  That  change  and  results 
are  best  told  by  Mr.  Trumbull  himself,  and  we 
refer  all  interested  in  the  subject  to  his  article. 
It  is  a  beacon-light  for  other  libraries. 
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ONE  of  the  greatest  transitions  to  be  noted  in 
libraries  in  recent  years  is  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  library  buildings.  It  is  not 
the  development  of  library  architecture,  so  as  to 
afford  better  library  facilities,  that  is  now  referred 
to,  but  it  is  the  aesthetic  tendency  of  the  times. 
A  modern  library  building  is  made  beautiful  by 
marbles  and  other  stones,  by  tiles,  by  hard  wood, 
and  by  ornamental  metals.  The  day  of  bareness 
seems  gone  forever,  and  in  Its  place  has  come 
an  elaborateness  and  finish  that  a  librarian  50 
years  ago  would  have  thought  impossible.  And 
with  this  change  has  come  another,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  natural  result.  No  longer  do 
we  hear  the  well-worn  expressions  of  "  dim 
light,"  and  "  dusty  tomes,"  and  "  peaceful  si- 
lence." The  modern  library  is  probably  flooded 
with  light;  there  is  an  absolute  absence  of  dust; 
and  if  there  is  peace,  there  is  not  silence.  In 
short,  with  the  fine  buildings  has  come  a  pride 
in  their  condition,  which  has  extended  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  books.  And  with  the  increased  at- 
tractiveness of  libraries,  has  gone  forever  the 
silence  and  solitude  once  so  much  commented 
upon. 

FOR  the  moment  it  certainly  seems  as  if  li- 
brary buildings  tended  to  multiply  faster  than, 
and  grow  out  of  proportion  to,  the  libraries  that 
are  to  be  housed.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  of  a  library  built  to  hold  20,000  volumes, 
and  costing  $40,000,  starting  with  a  couple  of 
thousand  books.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  money  spent  in  the  last 
10  years  has  been  spent  in  buildings  and  not  in 
books.  But  this  is  a  natural  tendency.  With  a 
library  building  once  obtained,  there  is  an  in- 
creased interest  and  attraction,  that  goes  far  to 
repay  whatever  expenditure  has  been  lost  for 
books,  by  being  put  into  bricks  and  mortar.  In- 
deed, there  is  little  doubt  that  if  many  old  li- 
braries in  this  country  could  obtain  new  build- 
ings they  would  find  it  successful  merely  as  a 
business  enterprise  and  without  regard  to  the 
other  phases  of  the  change. 

SOME  years  ago  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  endeav- 
ored to  supply  a  long-recognized  want  by  begin- 
ning to  gather  material  for  a  list  of  private  li- 
braries In  this  country,  as  a  supplemental  work 
to  the  "  Library  List  "  of  1887.  The  discour- 
agements that  attended  that  attempt  —  the  want 
of  co-operation,  the  needless  objections  and  ob- 
struction, and  the  almost  prohibitive  expense 
—  were  at  that  time  fully  noted  in  the  JOURNAL 


as  explanations  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  We  have  never  ceased  to  believe  that 
this  would  be  a  work  of  the  utmost  utility,  could 
it  be  prepared  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  it  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we 
reprint  in  this  issue  some  specimen  entries  from 
a  plan  for  a  list  of  private  libraries,  issued  by  Mr. 
Hedeler,  of  Leipzig.  So  far  as  this  goes  it  is 
most  admirable,  and  indicates  all  the  industry  and 
thoroughness  for  which  the  Germans  are  famous. 
Carried  out  on  these  lines,  a  list  of  American 
private  libraries  can  only  fail  in  meeting  every 
want  by  omissions  in  the  libraries  noted.  It  is 
presumable  that  Mr.  Hedeler  has  selected  for 
these  sample  sheets  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory returns  that  have  been  sent  him;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  hoped  that  the  work  as  a  whole 
can  sustain  the  high  standard  here  indicated. 
But  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  book  is  needed, 
and  be  it  complete  or  incomplete,  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum and  will  be  a  great  boon.  We  trust 
that  readers  of  the  JOURNAL  will  do  all  they  can 
to  aid  in  this  project. 


Communications. 


A  CORRECTION. 

ALLOW  me  to  correct  an  error  in  the  account 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  published  in  the 
October  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  On  page  435,  near 
the  top  of  the  page,  is  this  statement:  "The 
second  day  was  opened  by  F.  T.  Barrett,  libra- 
rian of  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  with  an 
account  of  the  catalogs  (catalog  ?)  of  the  Public 
Library,  Baltimore,  which  he  said  was  unap- 
proached  for  completeness  and  excellence  by  any 
English  catalog."  This  high  praise  is  intended 
for  the  catalog  of  the  Peabody  Institute  Library, 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Barrett  was  kind  enough  to 
send  us  a  copy  of  the  Aberdeen  paper  containing 
his  address,  and  such  praise  coming  from  such  a 
quarter  was  very  gratifying.  There  is  no  Pub- 
lic Library,  Baltimore.  There  is  the  Library  of 
the  Peabody  Institute,  founded  by  George  Pea- 
body,  which  is  a  reference  library,  and  there  is 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  founded  by  the 
noble  citizen  whose  name  it  bears,  which  is  a 
circulating  library,  and  as  President  Gilman 
said  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new  li- 
brary of  Cornell  University:  "Few  cities  in 
this  country  supply  so  well  the  wants  of  every 
class."  JOHN  PARKER, 

Asst.  Librarian,  Peabody  Institute. 

[The  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  L. 
A.  U.  K.  was  made  up  from  current  reports  in 
the  Academy  and  Athenaum,  in  which  reports  the 
misstatement  as  to  the  catalog  of  the  "Public 
Library,  Baltimore,"  appeared  as  quoted  in  the 
L.  j.  —  EDS.  L.  j.] 
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HOW   TO   POPULARIZE  A   FREE   LIBRARY.* 
BY  PETER  COWELL,  Principal  Librarian,  Free   Public  Libraries,  Liverpool. 


IT  is  doubtless  considered  by  the  public,  and 
possibly  by  some  librarians  of  the  "  rest-and-be- 
thankful"  sort,  that  the  many  papers  which  have 
been  written  and  the  discussions  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  have  well-nigh  threshed  out  and 
exhausted  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
librarianship  ;  so  that  to  write  or  say  anything 
more  upon  it  seems  like  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion and  a  waste  of  time.  The  contemplation 
of  this  finality,  were  it  true,  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  source  of  gratification.  To  have  arrived  at 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  many-sided  duties,  to 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  further  to  overcome, 
and  that  we  have  attained  the  goal  perfection, 
would  be,  at  least  to  some  of  us  who  have  begun 
to  grow  gray  in  library  service,  a  pleasing  reflec- 
tion. But  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  the  last 
word  has  not  been  said  on  probably  any  part  of 
our  work,  for  the  reason  which  Pope  advances 
on  things  mundane  : 

"  Whoever  thinks  a  perfect  work  to  see 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be." 

It  is  therefore  because  of  this  absence  of  per- 
fection and  finality  in  our  work  that  I  venture  to 
contribute  a  few  practical  suggestions  based  upon 
my  own  long  experience,  with  a  view  of  further- 
ing the  good  work  on  which  most  of  us  centre 
our  thoughts  and  anxieties.  This  good  work,  I 
take  it,  is  mainly  that  of  making  our  respective 
libraries  attractive  to  and  appreciated  by  the 
communities  which  surround  them.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  most  if  not  all  public  institutions, 
however  useful  and  intrinsically  good  their  ob- 
ject, may,  from  want  of  energy  and  earnestness 
in  their  management,  and  through  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  fall  serious- 
ly short  of  the  success  they  should  achieve. 
Hence  the  importance  of  placing  real,  living 
souls,  not  merely  animated  bodies,  in  charge  of 
them. 

To  be  more  specific  in  the  illustration  :  Who 
will  doubt  the  importance  of  all  governing 
bodies  of  public  libraries  endeavoring,  with  all 
the  care  and  circumspection  they  can  exercise, 
to  place  over  these  institutions  (which  are  des- 
tined I  believe  to  be  regarded  with  greater  pub- 
lic pride  and  esteem  in  the  future  than  at  pres- 
ent) men  of  untiring  energy,  ability,  and  resource  ? 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Congress  of  Librarian!,  Chi- 
cago, July.is,  1893. 


And  who  would  not  commend  every  managing 
librarian  for  endeavoring  to  surround  himself 
with  assistants  animated  to  some  extent  with  the 
zeal  which  he  possesses,  and  not  deficient  in  a 
true  perception  of  the  importance  and  nobility 
of  the  office  and  work  of  a  public  library. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  degree 
of  vigor  and  interest  shown  by  a  principal  in  his 
work  will  be  the  measure  of  the  vigor  and  inter- 
est of  his  staff,  and  that  the  appreciation  which 
all  have  of  their  duties  will  be  the  measure  of 
the  success  of  the  public  library  which  possesses 
their  services. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  importance  of  a  public 
library  being  abreast  of  the  time,  as  far  as  its 
means  will  allow,  in  the  provision  of  books  and 
periodicals  to  meet  all  shades  of  opinion.  This 
appeals  strongly  to  those  who  already  possess  a 
love  of  books  and  have  the  tastes  of  a  scholar 
and  literary  student ;  but  what  we  more  particu- 
larly aim  at  and  rejoice  over  when  we  succee'd 
in  accomplishing  is  the  creating  of  a  love  for 
books  in  those  who  formerly  found  little  enjoy- 
ment in  them,  and  in  attracting  those  to  our 
reading-rooms  who  previously  stood  coldly  aloof. 
Providing  and  storing  books  —  particularly  books 
which  are  valuable  and  rare  —  on  library  shelves 
is  no  doubt  a  delightful  occupation  to  the  liter- 
ary librarian.  But  this  is  not  enough,  though  the 
literary  librarian  may  be  strongly  tempted  to 
think  it  is,  and  may  view  interruptions  to  his 
reading  and  writing  in  a  way  which  many  of  us 
would  not  regard  as  most  conducive  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  library  under  his  charge.  A  libra- 
rian who  reads  may  be  lost ;  but  if  he  also 
writes,  his  case  would  seem  well-nigh  hopeless. 
The  librarian  of  a  public  library  is  none  the 
worse  if  he  possesses  some  of  the  instincts  of  the 
commercial  man,  and  does  not  view  some  of  the 
popular  methods  of  commercial  people  to  pro- 
mote trade  and  insure  custom  as  beneath  the 
dignity  of  an  institution  whose  objects  and  aims 
are  so  high  and  worthy.  It  is  a  mistake  for  any 
librarian  of  a  public  library  to  think  that  it  is  he 
who  should  be  sought  by  the  people,  and  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  him  to  seek  them.  The  ways 
and  methods  of  the  advertiser  are  often  peculiar 
and  various,  but  they  are  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  some  degree  of  imitation.  Paragraphs  in  the 
local  press  from  time  to  time  about  our  institu- 
tion and  its  work,  its  latest  books,  its  book  rarj- 
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ties,  and  even  its  deficiencies  and  shortcomings, 
are  not  without  their  advantages  in  drawing 
public  attention  to  it. 

I  hold  decided  views  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  public  library  being  itself  an  advertisement,  as 
regards  its  position  and  structure.  One  placed 
in  a  back  street  may  possess  all  the  requisites  of 
a  first-class  library  :  books,  reading-rooms,  light, 
quietness,  and  the  best  of  arrangements  ;  but  if 
so  hidden  away  it  stands  to  reason  that  extrane- 
ous means  of  some  kind  must  be  taken  to  make 
its  whereabouts  known  to  the  general  body  of 
citizens,  otherwise  its  reading-rooms  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  being  quieter  than  is  desirable.  A  li- 
brary in  such  a  position  would  be  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage compared  with  one  of  lesser  archi- 
tectural pretensions  and  structural  advantages 
built  in  an  open  and  commanding  position  in  a 
leading  thoroughfare. 

A  very  interesting  and  exceedingly  popular 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Public 
Libraries  is  the  series  of  some  40  to  50  free  lect- 
ures, on  almost  as  many  different  subjects, 
which  are  delivered  every  year  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  reference  library.  The  management  of 
these  lectures,  which  have  now  been  given  for  28 
years,  is  a  work  in  which  I  personally  take  con- 
siderable interest,  because  T  am  convinced  of 
their  educational  value  ;  so  much  so  that  I  am 
willing  to  affirm  that  if  the  scientific  student  and 
reader  of  history  and  other  high-class  books  is 
to  be  evolved  at  all  from  the  illiterate  class  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  done  by  means  of  popular  lect- 
ures made  attractive  and  interesting  by  simple 
experiments,  diagrams,  and  lime-light  illustra- 
tions than  by  means  of  "  dime  novels  and  story 
weeklies." 

The  supply  of  works  of  fiction  for  those  who 
prefer  recreative  reading  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  an  institution  which  seeks  to  be  popular,  and 
particularly  if  it  desires  big  statistics;  but  young 
and  enthusiastic  librarians  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  evolution  of  the  ardent  student 
of  history  and  philosophy  from  the  reader  of 
sensational  fiction  is  not  so  well  authenticated 
as  some  other  evolutionary  theories.  Provide 
selected  works  of  fiction  by  all  means,  but  do  it 
because  light  reading  supplies  mental  recreation 
and  rest,  and  maintains  that  which  in  itself  we 
may  not  contemn  —  the  love  of  reading. 

Our  large  hall  holds  1500  people;  and  the  sight 
of  audiences  —  averaging  upward  of  1000  persons, 
almost  wholly  of  the  working-classes — listen- 
ing attentively,  and  with  evident  appreciation,  to 
the  geographical,  scientific,  or  biographical  sub- 


jects treated  by  the  various  lecturers,  is  one 
which  never  fails  to  gratify  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  people. 

No  one  can  attend  these  lectures,  I  think,  with- 
out being  convinced  that  they  are  a  thoroughly 
effective  means  of  conveying  the  pith  of  certain 
of  our  books  to  a  class  of  persons  who  are,  infer- 
entially,  unequal  to  the  mental  strain  which  the 
reading  of  scientific  and  other  books  requiring 
thought  and  attention  more  or  less  imposes,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  read 
and  digest  the  necessary  authorities.  References 
by  the  lecturer  to  some  of  the  best  books  on  his 
subject  contained  in  the  library  is  always  fruitful 
of  good  to  the  few  who  are  anxious  for  various 
reasons  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject  and 
know  more  than  can  possibly  be  acquired  by 
means  of  a  popular  lecture  of  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half's  duration.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
every  library  which  has  the  advantage  of  a  hall 
in  which  lectures  can  be  delivered  to  large  audi- 
ences. 

The  building  erected  for  us  by  Sir  William 
Brown  contains  a  small  amphitheatre  or  lecture- 
hall,  which  holds  some  400  persons;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  our  free  lectures  was  so  emphatic  and 
gratifying,  and  the  educational  good  we  were 
doing  so  self-evident,  that  when  the  extension  to 
our  library  known  as  the  Picton  Reading-Room 
was  built,  a  new  lecture-hall  of  a  much  larger 
size  was  constructed  beneath  this  room,  with  the 
result  'that  our  lecture  audiences  were  at  once 
quadrupled. 

My  knowledge  and  experience  of  free  lectures 
are  such  that  I  am  strongly  of  an  opinion  that 
all  public  libraries  would  do  well  to  have  com- 
modious lecture-halls  connected  with  them. 
When  not  in  use  for  lectures  they  could  be  let 
for  public  meetings  and  other  useful  purposes  at 
a  suitable  rent,  which  would  form  an  important 
source  of  income  to  the  library.  The  focussing 
of  public  attention  on  the  library  buildings  by 
such  means  could  not  fail  to  make  the  library 
better  known,  and  would  lead  to  many  people 
entering  it  from  time  to  time,  out  of  mere  curi- 
osity, who  might  otherwise  fail  to  find  their  way 
into  it  and  acquaint  themselves  with  its  advan- 
tages and  their  own  privileges. 

While  on  the  subject  of  lectures  I  would  vent- 
ure to  say  that  if  the  librarian  would  prepare 
several  lectures  in  which  bibliography  would  be 
treated  popularly,  and  would  illustrate  his  sub- 
ject by  means  of  lantern  views  and  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  some  instructive  mss.  and  books,  he 
would  contribute  materially  to  popularizing  his 
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library.  If  his  good  nature  would  allow  him  to 
accept  the  invitations  of  secretaries  of  literary 
societies  to  lecture  to  the  members  in  their 
various  places  of  meeting,  I  prophesy  that  he 
would  succeed  in  getting  ample  opportunities 
for  making  himself  personally  popular  and  in 
perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of  public  speaking 
and  reading.  Very  little  effort  would  enable 
him  to  get  up  such  lectures,  for  I  have  found  that 
so  small  a  matter  as  the  folding  of  a  sheet  of 
printing  paper  before  my  audience  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo,  was  a 
little  revelation,  and  if  one  could  exhibit  a  stylus, 
a  papyrus  roll,  an  Assyrian  clay  tablet,  and  one 
or  two  illuminated  mss.,  he  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  "  bring  down,  the  house,"  and  earn  an 
enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks. 

Another  means  of  making  the  public  library 
popular  and  extremely  useful  is  to  allow  literary 
and  scientific  societies  to  meet  occasionally  —  say 
once  a  session — in  some  room  of  the  library 
where  you  could  show  the  members  the  best  and 
latest  books  most  interesting  to  them,  with,  it 
may  be,  other  books  of  special  and  general  inter- 
est. Such  meetings  would  practically  resolve 
themselves  into  conversaziones,  when  pleasant 
talk  about  books  and  complimentary  speeches 
would  be  the  order  of  the  evening.  I  know 
something  of  meetings  of  this  kind,  and  can  tes- 
tify to  their  usefulness  and  educational  value, 
apart  from  the  ulterior  object  of  making  the  li- 
brary known  and  appreciated. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  the  fash- 
ion in  England  to  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  self- 
depreciation  as  to  our  technical  education;  and 
books,  schools,  and  taxation  have  been  multiplied 
in  order  to  remedy  this  deficiency  in  the  British 
workingman.  Decided  views  are  held  by  pes- 
simists and  many  educators  as  to  the  knowledge 
and  abilities  of  the  British  workman,  and  they 
urgently  desire  to  educate  him  at  once  up  to  the 
standard  conceived  of  his  fellows  in  America, 
France,  and,  particularly,  Germany.  It  became 
my  duty,  through  liberal  funds  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, to  strengthen  both  the  reference  library 
and  its  several  branches  by  the  purchase  of 
many  books  on  the  mechanical  arts  which  we 
were  not  previously  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  provide  books 
and  another  to  get  them  read  and  studied.  The 
addition  of  these  new  books,  coupled  with  the 
large  number  previously  existing  in  our  libraries, 
led  me  to  think  how  they  could  best  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
specially  intended,  and  so  I  suggested  to  my 


committee  the  preparation  of  a  hand-list  and  its 
gratuitous  distribution  among  artisans  and  ap- 
prentices in  our  local  workshops. 

The  list  was  prepared  and  5000  copies  pub- 
lished. Advertisements  were  inserted  in  our  lo- 
cal papers,  and  a  circular-letter  was  sent  to  the 
principal  employers  of  labor,  requesting  them  to 
apply  for  copies  and  to  state  the  number  re- 
quired, which  we  forwarded  ;  also  asking  them 
to  fix  one  or  two  copies  in  their  shops  to  be  re- 
ferred to.  By  this  means  a  large  number  of 
copies  were  distributed,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  There  is,  however,  a  feature  in  the 
history  of  this  little  catalog  or  hand-list  which  is 
somewhat  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  employed  at  the  present 
time. 

Owing  to  the  moderation  at  first  exercised  by 
applicants  for  copies  of  the  catalog,  a  large  num- 
ber still  remained  on  hand  after  satisfying  all 
requests.  In  seeking  further  help  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  catalogs  into  the  hands  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  particularly  intended,  our 
local  trades  council  was  suggested  as  a  suitable 
medium.  A  request  was  at  once  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  council  for  his  aid,  accompanied 
with  a  description  of  the  catalog  and  an  explana- 
tion of  its  object  and  purpose. 

After  waiting  some  time  I  received  a  reply  to 
the  effect  that  no  assistance  by  the  trades  coun- 
cil could  be  given  in  the  distribution  of  the  cata- 
log owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  printed  by 
a  non-union  house;  and  so  this  useful  little  cata- 
log remains  discountenanced  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  very  people  it  was  specially  intended 
to  serve. 

Most  librarians  will  admit  that  a  large  library 
is  somewhat  of  a  maze  to  those  readers  who 
visit  it  for  the  first  time,  however  excellently 
compiled  the  key  to  its  contents  may  be.  Few 
things  are  more  unpleasant  than  a  feeling  of 
puzzled  helplessness.  Consequently,  if  sensations 
of  bewilderment  and  perplexity  arise  on  our 
visits  to  the  public  library,  through  difficulty  in 
finding  the  books  desired  by  means  of  an  imper- 
fect or  peculiar  catalog,  it  is  presumable  that  the 
very  instrument  intended  to  popularize  the  libra- 
ry may  defeat  its  object  and  prove  a  deterrent 
and  a  hindrance  to  readers.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  a  public  library  must  have  a  catalog  ; 
but  I  feel  that  scientific  cataloging  may  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  make  the  catalog,  from  which 
you  hope  to  gain  much  honor  for  your  library, 
and  possibly  also  a  little  for  yourself,  a  trifle  too 
elaborate  and  cumbersome  in  plan  for  simple- 
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minded  folk  —  the  very  people  public  libraries 
are  anxious  to  attract  and  receive. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  even  comparatively 
well-educated  people  are  often  unable  to  give 
their  literary  wants  a  proper  name  ;  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  spend  much  time  in  turning  the 
catalog  to  and  fro,  searching  for  the  books 
they  cannot  find.  This  often  leads  to  irritabil- 
ity and  a  hurried  departure  from  the  library 
with  a  grievance  against  it.  If  educated  people 
cannot  always  use  a  catalog  with  facility,  what 
must  be  the  case  of  the  uneducated  under  simi- 
lar circumstances?  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  our  poor  and  illiterate  readers  are  so  diffident 
in  communicating  to  us  their  book  wants:  owing, 
I  suppose,  to  a  feeling  that  in  so  doing  they  are 
exhibiting  lack  of  intelligence,  and  are  giving  an 
amount  of  trouble  which  they  have  no  right  to 
give.  From  the  librarian's  side  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  very  often  proffered  help  to  readers 
in  the  use  of  the  catalog,  or  invited  confidence 
as  to  their  book  requirements,  does  not  always 
meet  with  the  grateful  response  which  good  in- 
tentions might  justify,  though  whether  they 
think  that  curiosity  and  officiousness  prompt  our 
action  rather  than  an  honest  intent  to  render 
them  a  disinterested  service  is  not  always  ap- 
parent. 

How  far  voluminous,  badly  constructed,  or 
what  I  may  call  over-refined  catalogs  are  re- 
sponsible at  times  for  keeping  readers  from  our 
institutions,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  it 
does  not  require  any  strong  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  that  our  artisan  class  might 
be  repelled  from  a  library  by  such  a  cause.  Based 
upon  the  experience  gained  by  the  publication  of 
the  little  catalog  of  technical  books  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  a  very  useful  annotated  hand-list 
of  books  of  general  reference  prepared  for  liter- 
ary men  and  students  frequenting  our  reference 
library,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  much 
good  can  be  done  and  much  popularity  obtained 
for  a  library  by  employing  a  little  time  and 
ability  in  compiling  and  publishing,  and  maybe 
circulating  gratis,  hand-lists  or  broadsides  of  the 
books  in  the  library  on  certain  important  busi- 
nesses, particularly  the  trade  or  manufacture 
which  forms  the  staple  industry  of  the  city  or 
town.  Figures  are  deceptive — and  what  are 
more  wonderful  than  many  library  statistics?  — 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  conjointly  with  the  introduc- 
tion into  our  reference  library,  and  its  three 
branches,  of  a  large  number  of  new  works  of  a 
technical  character  and  the  circulation  of  a  special 
catalog  of  them,  the  issue  of  this  class  of  books 


has  increased  from  42,519  in  1891  to  53,239  in 
1892. 

There  are  few  cities  and  towns  even  of  small 
size  that  cannot  boast  several  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies;  and  although  their  contributions 
to  literature  or  science  are  usually  much  on  a 
par  with  their  financial  position,  it  is  none  the 
less  satisfactory  that  a  number  of  persons  do 
associate  and  meet  together  from  time  to  time  to 
exhibit  objects  of  literary  and  scientific  interest, 
and  to  make  what  they  are  pleased  to  think 
literary  and  scientific  speeches. 

Whatever  the  professional  scientist  or  littera- 
teur may  think  of  the  majority  of  these  small 
provincial  societies,  there  are  always  among  them 
a  percentage  of  bona-fide  workers  and  real  lovers 
of  science  who  demand  and  deserve  our  highest 
respect.  Through  the  possession  of  several  class- 
rooms and  a  small  lecture-hall  in  our  library  we 
are  able  to  render  to  some  half  dozen  learned 
societies  —  of  the  usual  rich-in-purpose,  poor-in- 
pocket  character  —  in  our  city  valuable  help  in 
providing  them  a  room  at  a  very  nominal  rent, 
while  the  societies  are  pleased  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prestige  which  our  combined  institutions 
of  library,  museum,  and  art  gallery  give  them  as 
a  meeting-place.  Books  and  specimens  are  ex- 
hibited at  these  meetings,  and  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing may  be  regarded  as  mutual.  At  times  an 
exhibition  of  professional  books  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  other  societies  not  holding  their  regu- 
lar meetings  in  our  building,  when  the  meeti.ig 
of  the  society  has  taken  the  form  of  a  conversa- 
zione, tea  and  coffee  having  been  previously 
served  in  a  separate  room.  Seldom  a  year  passes 
by  without  one  or  other,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  three  of  our  institutions  being  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  conversazione  on  a  grand  scale, 
given  in  honor  of  the  visit  to  Liverpool  of  some 
one  of  the  London  orgreat  learned  societies.  On 
such  occasions  our  library  displays  on  its  tables 
as  many  as  possible  of  its  illustrated  and  valu- 
able books.  In  oneway  or  another,  through  the 
studious  or  through  the  social  medium,  we  ap- 
proach our  citizens  and  endeavor  to  reveal  to  the  m 
the  literary  wealth  of  which  they  are  the  possess- 
ors, not  infrequently  to  their  great  surprise. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  librarians  to  some 
methods  adopted  for  bringing  our  reference  li- 
brary at  Liverpool  into  touch  with  its  citizens,  I 
do  so  simply  to  point  out  some  characteristics  of 
the  path  of  public  usefulness  which  we  have  tried 
to  follow,  and  so  perchance  to  inspire  emulation. 
If  as  a  congress  or  association  of  librarians  we 
have  a  raison  a'ttre  at  all,  it  must  surely  be  to 
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have  any  raison  ifftre  at  all,  it  must  surely  be  to 
encourage  one  another  by  our  successes,  and  to 
warn  and  prevent  one  another  by  our  failures- 
How  far  the  work  carried  on  with  such  success- 
ful results  in  Liverpool  has  the  freshness  of 
novelty  to  American  librarians  I  cannot  tell.  In 
Lancashire  our  example  in  regard  to  organized 
and  systematic  lecturing  is  being  largely  followed, 
and  always  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  honorable  rivalry  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  in  their  libraries  that  Lancashire 
towns  stand  out  so  creditably  in  the  history  of 
the  free  library  movement  in  England,  No 
doubt  the  bold  and  broad  conception  of  the  work 
of  a  free  library  by  the  founders  of  the  Liverpool 
Library  has  placed  me  in  a  position  to  recount 
successes  not  yet  generally  recognized  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  work  of  a  free  library.  The 
act  of  parliament  under  which  our  library  was 


established  is  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  li- 
brary, museum,  and  gallery  of  art, "and  by  virtue 
of  this  and  the  liberality  of  Liverpool  citizens  a 
library,  museum,  and  art  gallery,  each  now  of  no 
mean  character,  stand  side  by  side,  forming  an 
I  imposing  tria  juncta  in  uno.     The  character  of 
the  library  has  been  affected  by  the  natural  his- 
tory  museum  and  art  gallery,  with  the  result 
i  that  it  is  particularly  rich  in  books  in  natural 
I  history  and  the  fine  arts.     In  this  statement  a 
I  note  of  boastfulness  may  be  detected,  but  I  am 
content  to  sound  such  a  note,  if  by  its  means  an 
equally  bold  or  bolder  conception  of  educational 
work  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  out  by  cities 
!  which   have   yet    to    erect    public    libraries   in 
order  to   bring  into  their  midst  those  "angels 
of   entertainment,   sympathy,   and   provocation 
which  illuminate  our  solitude,   weariness,  and 
fallen  fortunes." 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  MUTUAL  RELATIONS  OF  LIBRARIES.* 
BY  PROF.   K.   DZIATZKO,  Librarian,  University  Library,  Gottingen. 


As  soon  as  a  people  feels  itself  a  link  in  the 
chain  that  binds  humanity  at  large,  and  directs 
its  mind  beyond  that  which  it  has  created  and 
experienced  itself  towards  the  intellectual  work 
of  neighboring  nations,  it  exerts  itself  to  secure 
for  its  own  use  the  literary  treasures  of  other 
nations  and  to  collect  them,  together  with  its 
own  works,  in  libraries  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  living  and  succeeding  generations.  Thus 
the  contents  of  libraries  become  truly  interna- 
tional. The  great  library  of  Alexandria,  founded 
about  300  B.C.,  was  the  first  and  —  in  a  certain 
sense  —  the  only  example  of  acollection  of  books 
that  was  intended  to  embody  the  entire  litera- 
ture of  all  people  and  all  times.  This  phase  of 
the  international  character  of  libraries  —  which, 
in  fact,  is  a  matter  of  course  —  is  not,  however, 
ihe  subject  of  this  paper ;  but  it  is  rather  my 
purpose  to  deal  with  the  more  important  rela- 
tions between  libraries  of  different  states  and 
different  nations  ;  existing  relations  as  well  as 
relations  that  are  possible  and  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  libraries  and  advancing  civilization. 

International  relations  between  libraries  have 
hitherto  grown  in  friendly  character,  though 
their  interests  have  sometimes  been  opposed. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  in  the  purchase  of  manu- 
scripts and  rare  prints  the  great  libraries  of  the 
different  countries  should  compete  in  the  future 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Congress  of  Librarians,  Chi- 
cago, July  14, 1893  ;  translated  by  E.  F.  L.  Gauss. 


as  well  as  in  the  past,  and  this  is  to  the  interest  of 
booksellers  and  other  owners  of  books.  The  en- 
deavor of  sellers  to  increase  their  own  treasures 
keeps  the  directors  of  libraries  awake,  augments 
our  general  possession  of  books,  and  prevents  the 
loss  of  rare  writings,  which  are  extant  in  but 
few  copies.  Of  course  we  cannot  go  as  far  as 
Ptolemaus  vn.,  called  Physkon,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Varro,  in  the  interest  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  deprived  the  rising  library  of  Perga- 
mum,  the  creation  of  the  Attalides  and  the  rival 
of  Alexandria,  of  the  charta,  the  writing  materi- 
al which  could  only  be  obtained  in  Egypt,  in 
the  endeavor  to  prevent  the  increase  and  renew- 
al of  books  at  Pergamum.  In  the  same  direction 
is  the  effect  of  those  laws  of  our  own  day  that 
secure  to  the  home  government  the  prerogative 
of  purchase  in  the  sale  of  libraries  and  collections 
of  antiquities,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  province  of 
Rome  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Though  the 
interests  of  the  sellers  are  not  hurt  by  such  con- 
ditions, yet  the  search  for  rare  literary  works  in 
foreign  countries  is  hindered  by  them,  or  they 
lead  to  infractions  of  such  laws,  which  of  course 
should  not  be  defended.  The  preservation  of 
the  interests  of  domestic  libraries  by  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  prints  or  manuscripts  of 
national  interest  is  on  the  other  hand  fully  justi- 
fied, while  the  view  appears  to  be  correct  in  a 
general  sense  —  that  scientific  material  is  best 
and  most  safely  kept  where  the  greatest  continu- 
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ous  sacrifices  are  made  to  obtain  it.  But  we 
may  enter  yet  more  fully  into  the  view  just  set 
forth,  that  respective  nations  are  entitled  before 
all  others  to  literary  treasures  of  national  im- 
portance, while  a  free  competition  may  be  en- 
couraged regarding  literature  of  general  scien- 
tific value.  Of  course  I  am  not  considering  an 
enforced  international  exchange  of  literary 
treasures,  but  rather  voluntary  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection, based  upon  the  important  recognition 
of  existing  needs  and  of  the  mission  of  libraries 
of  every  individual  country. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves :  Why  should 
scholars  be  obliged  to  travel  from  library  to  li- 
brary in  every  country  in  order  to  study  some 
question  of  specially  national  interest,  or  the  life 
and  work  of  a  man  prominently  connected  with 
the  history  of  a  special  country,  unless  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  missing  very  important 
material  ?  I  can  see  only  an  advantage  in  hav- 
ing the  writings  and  manuscripts  of  men  like 
William  Caxton  and  John  Wyckliffe  preserved 
only  in  the  great  libraries  of  England,  or  materi- 
al relating  to  Gutenberg  and  Luther  preserved 
only  in  Germany.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
the  beginnings  of  such  an  international  ex- 
change have  already  been  made.  In  this  way, 
a  few  years  ago  (1888),  Germany  again  came  into 
possession  of  the  Manesse  manuscript  of  German 
Minnesingers,  by  purchasing  from  the  library  of 
Lord  Ashburnham  23  manuscripts  originally 
coming  from  Tours,  and  exchanging  them  with 
France  for  the  Minnesingers;  and  Turkey,  in 
1877,  voluntarily  gave  to  the  university  at  Pesth 
35  manuscripts,  among  which  were  25  that  un- 
doubtedly came  from  the  celebrated  library  of 
King  Matthias  Corvinus,  which  manuscripts  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  the  pillage 
of  Ofen  in  1526. 

An  international  exchange  of  duplicates  should 
surely  meet  with  no  objections.  Some  time  ago 
the  library  of  Strasburg,  and  later  that  of  To- 
ronto, found  that  in  the  re-establishment  of  de- 
stroyed libraries  the  material  aid  received  from 
sister  institutions  was  not  confined  to  those  with- 
in individual  countries;  but  that,  outside  of  offi- 
cial publications,  the  library  duplicates  of  other 
countries  were  offered  to  replace  lost  treasures. 
The  same  result  could  be  permanently  effected 
under  normal  conditions  by  mutual  agreement,  if 
individual  states  would  establish  centres  where 
well-regulated  lists  could  be  kept  of  duplicates 
that  could  be  spared  by  the  different  libraries,  or 
of  other  books  which  did  not  fit  into  their  collec- 
tions and  which  they  would  exchange  not  only 


with  libraries  of  their  own  country  but  also  with 
those  of  other  countries.  The  addition  of  official 
publications  or  works  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  would  materially  increase  the  extent 
and  importance  of  such  a  method  of  exchange, 
and  would  also  serve  to  equalize  the  value  of  the 
objects  of  exchange.  Of  course  attention  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  maintaining  an  equal  value  in 
books  given  or  received  in  exchange,  and  for  this 
the  sale  price  of  the  books  in  the  country  which 
sells  or  offers  them  could  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
exchange.  In  the  United  States  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  exchange  proposed  would  be  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  There 
is  also  now  in  existence  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  between  a  few  universities  of 
other  countries,  a  mode  of  exchange  which  was 
suggested  by  France  and  which  is  carried  on 
through  diplomatic  channels,  the  advantages  of 
such  an  agreement  being  recognized  on  both 
sides.  With  this  the  nucleus  would  also  be 
found  for  a  free  systematic  development  of  the 
exchange  of  duplicates  and  public  documents. 

But  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  such  an  in- 
ternational intercourse  can  be  traced  much 
further  back.  As  early  as  1842,  on  the  gth  of 
April,  the  petition  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Alex- 
andre  Vattemare,  came  up  for  discussion  in  the 
session  of  the  deputies  at  Paris,  requesting  that 
a  number  of  state  publications  be  set  aside  for 
international  exchange,  a  motion  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  ministries  of  foreign  affairs  and  of 
public  education;  and  even  earlier  than  that  (1832) 
the  chancellor  of  the  English  Treasury  had  given 
his  department  information  concerning  a  more 
far-reaching  plan  of  agreement  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  governments  (see  Edwards' 
"  Memoirs  of  Libraries,"  v.  2,  p.  622).  According 
to  this  plan  all  the  new  publications  of  both 
countries  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale.  In  England  the  purchase  of  the  copy- 
right privilege  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  was 
to  provide  the  means.  The  plan  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution,  perhaps  because  the  objec- 
tionable feature  of  the  means  proposed  was  rec- 
ognized, but  this  plan  and  the  proposition  of  M. 
Vattemare  were  nevertheless  based  upon  a  cor- 
rect idea,  and  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  in  a  certain 
sense  lookup  this  idea,  when  in  1886  it  published 
in  the  form  of  a  supplement  a  "  Bulletin  of 
duplicates  for  exchange  or  sale  and  books  want- 
ed." The  exchange  of  duplicates  thus  suggested 
was  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  the  libraries 
of  the  United  States.  Finally  reproductions  of 
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rarities  of  the  several  libraries  could  be  used 
advantageously  in  this  way,  especially  of  such 
works  as  are  of  international  scientific  value  or 
of  national  interest  to  the  libraries  of  other  coun- 
tries. Even  by  the  mere  permission  to  make 
such  copies  and  by  aid  in  making  them,  friendly 
international  relations  between  libraries  would 
be  powerfully  advanced.  The  Laurentiana  at 
Florence,  under  the  management  of  Sign.  Hiagi, 
has  latterly  taken  the  lead  in  this  in  a  most 
liberal  manner. 

I  have  thus  touched  upon  the  province  of  the 
international  use  of  libraries.  It  has  long  been 
the  custom  of  these  institutions  to  treat  a  for- 
eigner who  in  person  desires  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  library  or  to  use  it,  not  as  an 
enemy  but  as  a  guest,  and  this  perhaps  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  great  libraries  of  all  coun- 
tries which  are  most  frequently  visited  by  for- 
eign students.  Much  greater  are  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  and  very  different  is  the  custom 
if  a  loan  of  manuscripts  or  prints  to  foreign  li- 
braries is  in  question.  Examples  of  liberality  in 
this  direction  have  nowhere  and  at  no  time  been 
wanting,  but  they  have  been  based  more  upon 
the  individual  magnanimity  of  persons  in  au- 
thority, and  they  have  found  their  natural 
boundary  in  the  insecurity  and  slowness  of  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  uncertain 
changes  of  diplomatic  relations  among  different 
states.  In  our  day  sufficient  insurance  with  the 
postal  authorities  or  other  institutions  furnishes 
a  sufficient  protection  against  differences  of  inter- 
ests, against  the  weight  of  public  opinion  and 
against  possible  ill  will.  Cimelia  of  the  first 
order,  which  however,  should  not  be  too  narrow- 
ly confined,  should  of  course  be  excluded  from 
loan  to  foreign  libraries  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gers in  transmission.  But  —  and  this  instance 
should  be  heeded  —  even  the  Athenians  experi- 
enced that  the  bibliomania  of  collectors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  even  a  very 
high  deposit  for  great  treasures  does  not  furnish 
sufficient  security  for  their  return,  as  when  they 
loaned  their  state  copy  of  the  three  great  dram- 
atists,  under  a  security  of  15  talents  (about 
70,000  marks,  or  $17,500),  to  King  Ptolemaus 
Euergetes,  who  pretended  to  have  a  copy  made 
for  his  great  library,  but  forfeited  the  bond  and 
returned  to  the  Athenians  only  a  beautiful  copy 
of  the  treasures  sent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  method  of  In- 
ternational exchange  between  libraries  is  gaining 


ground,  to  the  great  advantage  of  science  and  to 
the  honor  of  the  authorities  that  further  these  ef- 
forts. In  fact,  great  liberality  has  long  been 
practised  between  libraries  with  the  expressed 
or  silent  consent  of  their  heads.  I  mention  be- 
fore all  others  the  University  Library  of  Ley  den, 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris,  the  Royal 
Library  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  India  Office  in 
London;  but  I  could  as  justly  add  other  libraries 
of  this  and  other  countries,  especially  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  latterly  also 
of  Italy.  In  Italy  and  France  the  loan  of  manu- 
scripts is  still  dependent  upon  diplomatic  inter- 
cession, while  the  libraries  of  Holland,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland,  and  of  the  northern  states,  in- 
cluding the  English  libraries  that  loan  books  and 
manuscripts  at  all,  do  not  usually  insist  upon  this 
condition.  Prussia,  assisted  in  the  most  liberal 
manner  by  Bavaria,  is  at  present  making  efforts 
to  secure  to  the  utmost  extent  direct  interchange 
between  its  own  state  libraries  and  those  outside 
of  the  country,  discarding  the  diplomatic  inter- 
cession by  which  security  in  the  transmission  of 
manuscripts  is  not  enhanced.  A  rescript  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1890,  empowers  the  libraries  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  libraries  for  this  purpose. 
Although  this  initiative  can  only  apply  to  indi- 
vidual libraries  outside  of  Prussia,  these  efforts 
are  worthy  of  all  assistance,  as  they  add  to  the 
mutual  confidence  which  is  the  essential  basis  of 
an  international  exchange.  For  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  journey  to  foreign  countries  or  the 
ordering  of  expensive  copies,  if  one  wishes  to 
examine  a  few  manuscripts  or  rare  prints.  It 
may  well  be  expected  that  if  this  movement 
gains  ground  literary  labors  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  future  on  the  broad  basis  of  all  the  known 
material  extant,  and  that  they  will  therefore 
be  of  a  more  complete  and  trustworthy  character 
than  hitherto.  As  yet  many  works  of  the  kind 
are  only  possible  with  the  financial  aid*  of  the 
state,  or  of  learned  societies,  or  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  lengthy 
journeys. 

Of  course  an  international  exchange  would 
have  to  be  confined  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  one  from  library  to  library  in  the  home 
country.  Not  only  are  all  treasures  of  the  first 
rank,  as  a  rule,  to  be  justly  excluded  from  that 
exchange  (in  which  treasures,  however,  I  would 
not  include  every  manuscript  with  painted  ini- 
tials) ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  must  also  be 
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excluded  the  common  literature  of  the  day,  which 
can  easily  be  obtained,  and  which  the  larger  li- 
braries of  the  home  country  would  have  to  sup- 
ply. It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  such  inter- 
course would  have  to  be  based  upon  the  principle 
of  reciprocity,  and  that  the  borrower  would  bear 
the  expense  and  risk  of  transmission,  while  the 
lender  would  make  the  special  conditions  as  to 
the  use  of  the  loaned  writings.  When  we  con- 
sider the  idea  of  an  international  exchange, 
everything  depends  primarily  upon  confidence  in 
the  trustworthiness  and  care  of  the  foreign  libra- 
ries and  upon  the  belief  in  the  common  mission 
of  all  libraries  in  the  service  of  science,  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  home  country. 

It  is  still  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning international  relations  of  libraries  in 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  libraries 
themselves.  Every  one  will  admit  that  the  ex- 
change of  printed  reports,  especially  of  book 
collections  of  similar  tendency  and  purpose,  is 
of  great  advantage  even  beyond  the  narrow 
circles  of  the  libraries  of  the  home  country. 
It  should  be  the  task  of  a  central  bureau  to  give 
regularity  and  system  to  such  a  method  of  ex- 
change, thus  preventing  important  occurrences 
in  the  library  work  of  other  countries  to  pass  un- 
noticed, and  also  preventing  the  comprehension 
of  important  and  necessary  facts  concerning  in- 
stitutions of  widely  different  character  being 
made  more  difficult  by  an  excessive  number  of 
reports.  To  give  suggestions  in  this  direction 
the  directors  of  the  chief  libraries  of  the  several 
countries,  or  the  best  journals  in  the  field  of  li- 
brary work,  are  no  doubt  best  adapted,  if  central 
bureaus  for  the  direction  of  library  matters  are  not 
already  in  existence.  I  deem  it  of  still  greater 
importance  that  an  international  congress  should 
agree  on  certain  uniform  principles  concerning 
library  reports  so  that  the  statistical  material  con- 
tained in  them  may  be  made  clearer  and  easier 
of  comparison  for  library  workers  in  different 
countries.  I  may  in  this  connection  point  to  the 
pamphlet  I  have  prepared  for  the  German  library 
exhibit  in  Chicago,  in  which  I  recommend  more 
extended  statistics  concerning  the  counting  of 
bibliographical  units,  having  complete  title-pages 
and  separate  paging,  and  concerning  the  distinc- 
tion between  volumes  and  smaller  writings 
(pamphlets),  the  latter  up  to  100  pages.  In  addi- 
tion it  would  be  of  advantage  also  to  distinguish 
single  leaflets  consisting  of  unfolded  or  folded 


sheets.  But  for  practical  statistical  purposes  I 
recommend  that  the  count  of  the  daily  use  be 
kept  in  a  simple  manner  by  one  person  and  that 
all  other  figures  concerning  the  use  of  books  in 
libraries  be  adapted  to  circumstances  and  be  al- 
ways precisely  given  in  the  reports;  the  classifica- 
tion should  be  mentioned  and  the  growth  and 
entire  use  of  libraries  stated,  every  library  being 
of  course  at  liberty  to  add  further  subdivisions. 
My  thoughts  rise  to  much  greater  heights  when 
I  venture  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  agree- 
ment between  all  civilized  countries  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  printed  catalogs  of  their  book  treas- 
ures and  the  literature  of  their  specialities.  At 
present  it  seems  as  if  each  nation  were  advancing 
by  itself,  with  the  necessary  consequence  that 
every  country  prints  a  great  number  of  titles, 
which  are  later  reported  in  the  large  catalogs 
of  other  countries.  How  much  money  and  labor, 
as  well  as  space  in  libraries  is  lost  thereby,  is 
easily  seen.  I  would  here  at  least  give  expres- 
sion to  the  wish  that  some  method  might  be 
found  for  an  international  division  of  labor, 
whereby  the  increased  applicationof  labor  would 
decrease  the  work  of  the  librarians  of  individ- 
ual countries.  In  accordance  with  the  subject 
assigned  to  me,  I  have  here  confined  my  paper 
to  a  few  definite  suggestions  that  can  easily  be 
carried  out.  The  profit  derived  by  a  visitor  to  any 
great  exposition,  such  as  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair,  is  rarely  confined  to  a  realization  of  certain 
important  details,  but  is  pre-eminently  due  to  the 
strong  impulse  and  fresh  knowledge  received,  to 
inspire  future  thinking  and  planning.  Realizing 
this  fact,  it  has  been  my  desire,  although  unable 
personally  to  attend  the  Congress  of  Librarians 
held  in  Chicago,  to  give  some  expression  to  the 
general  sentiments  aroused  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  future  work  and  usefulness  fore- 
shadowed by  the  fact  of  an  international  con- 
gress of  librarians.  The  gathering  of  library 
workers  from  all  countries  into  a  general  congress 
points  to  common  aims  in  our  work  and  the  foster- 
ing  of  intellectual  development  in  the  collection, 
arrangement,  and  preparation  of  all  literary  treas- 
ures. May  we  be  strengthened  in  the  inclination 
and  the  will  to  mutually  aid  each  other,  as  far  as 
it  may  be  possible,  in  the  pursuit  of  those  aims, 
and  may  we  be  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that 
we  can  travel  the  road  leading  to  them,  together, 
at  least  in  part  —  i.e.,  the  conviction  that  we  can 
use  the  same  means  in  our  work. 
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THE  OTIS  LIBRARY,  NORWICH,  CONN. 
BY  JONATHAN  TRUMBULL,  Librarian. 


THIS  institution  was  founded  in  1850,  by  the 
late  Joseph  Otis,  who  presented  the  building  to 
a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  subject  how- 
ever, to  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  second 
floor  by  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  for 
a  pastor's  library.  Norwich  was  thus  furnished 
with  a  library  occupying  a  floor-space  of  28x38 
feet,  supported  by  the  income  of  about  $7000 
given  by  the  founder  in  his  will.  From  the  be- 
ginning it  was,  of  course,  found  necessary  to 
establish  fees  for  the  use  of  books,  under  which 
system  the  library  led  a  quiet  life,  the  monotony 
of  which  was  varied  at  times  by  devices  for  rais- 
ing money,  and  by  the  closing  of  the  doors  for 
occasional  periods  of  six  months  or  more  for  the 
purpose  of  cataloging,  in  one  instance,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  awaiting  the  support  of  the  public 
in  another  instance. 

In  iSSi  a  most  welcome  legacy  of  about 
$14,000  was  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Dr.  Daniel  T.  Coit,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  purchase  of  books.  A 
gift  of  $1000  under  similar  conditions  had  been 
previously  received  from  the  late  Charles  B.  Ros- 
well,  of  West  Hartford.  These  endowments 
were  a  great  financial  relief  to  the  institution. 
It  was  expected  that  a  new  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  public  could  be  created  by  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  the  institution,  and  bringing  forward  new 
books  in  various  classes  of  literature.  The  re- 
sult was  disappointing.  The  select  few  who  paid 
for  their  privileges  wanted  only  such  books  as 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  the 
many  who  might  have  used  books  of  other  de- 
scriptions remained  outside  the  doors.  It  was 
still,  In  a  certain  sense,  a  proprietary  library, 
with  its  traditional  class  of  supporters  ;  and  no 
amount  of  heralding  new  books  could  make 
it  otherwise.  Another  decade  of  existence  only 
revealed  an  accumulation  of  books  for  which 
there  was  no  room,  and  a  gradual  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  patrons.  In  1891  the  town  had 
grown  to  a  population  of  25,000,  the  library  had 
grown  to  19,000  volumes,  while  the  patrons  had 
grown  smaller  in  number,  until  they  had  dwin- 
dled to  New  York's  numerical  standard  of  aris- 
tocracy, 400. 

Then  it  was  that  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  convinced  that  radical  measures  were 
needed,  moved  to  make  the  library  free  for  one 
year,  supporting  hjs  convictions  by  guarantee- 


ing to  provide  the  necessary  funds  by  a  pop- 
ular subscription,  to  which  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  him  to  contribute  generously,  as  the 
subscription  proved  a  popular  one  in  every 
sense. 

The  result  of  the  change  was  surprising.  With- 
in 10  months  more  than  3000  people  were  using 
the  library.  The  institution  had  awakened  from 
something  like  a  sleep  of  40  years. 

Chief  among  the  revelations  resulting  from 
this  change  was  the  fact  that  the  library  was  ut- 
terly inadequate  for  the  purpose.  To  meet  the 
manifest  needs,  two  of  the  trustees  guaranteed 
the  sum  of  $7500  upon  condition  that  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $10,000  should  be  raised  by 
popular  subscription.  This  sum,  with  an  ad- 
ditional $1000,  has  been  raised,  a  comparative- 
ly large  extension,  38  x  58  feet,  has  been  added  to 
the  building,  and  the  library  is  once  more  opened 
as  a  free  public  library,  with  a  town  appropria- 
tion to  meet  its  current  expenses.  To  secure  the 
first  appropriation,  it  was  necessary  first  to  apply 
to  the  state  legislature  for  a  bill  authorizing  the 
measure,  and  next  to  apply  to  a  special  town 
meeting  for  the  appropriation.  This  was  granted 
in  a  meeting  of  about  200  citizens,  without  de- 
bate, and  with  only  two  dissenting  votes.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  unanimity  was  spontaneous;  but 
the  trustees  took  active  measures  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  by  throw- 
ing open  the  remodelled  library  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public  just  before  the  time  of  the 
meeting;  and  by  widely  distributing  circulars 
setting  forth  the  claims  of  a  free  library  upon  the 
town  of  Norwich.  In  October,  an  annual  ap- 
propriation was  asked,  and  granted  by  unanimous 
vote.  The  difficulties  of  state  legislation  and  the 
first  and  second  vote  of  the  town  have  been 
overcome,  and  the  library  has  registered,  from 
June  i  to  Nov.  8,  2467  readers,  with  an  average 
daily  circulation  in  June  of  145,  July  193,  August 
210,  Sept.  251,  and  Oct.  255  volumes. 

As  our  library  only  opened  June  i,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  books  used.  We  aim  particularly  to  help 
our  public  schools,  and  our  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans who  look  for  practical  reading  in  connection 
with  their  occupations,  though  we  try  to  keep  in 
mind  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  readers,  expect- 
ing to  cater  to  the  taste  of  the  public  as  it  devel- 
ops and  approves  itself  to  the  trustees. 
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We  consider  the  Otis  Library  now  fairly 
launched  on  its  new  career.  A  bequest  of  $15,000 
from  the  late  William  W.  Backus  is  an  encourag- 
ing feature  in  this  career. 

The  facts  I  have  very  hastily  and  inadequately 
stated  speak  for  themselves  in  showing  the  dif- 


ference between  a  free  library  and  a  subscription 
library  in  a  small,  or  comparatively  small,  town 
or  city.  Our  legislature  has  now  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  state  aid  to  free  libraries.  Connec- 
ticut has  moved  rather  slowly  in  this  direction, 
but  is  moving  surely. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  AND    THE   UNIVERSITY  CURRICULUM.* 
BY  W:    F»   POOLE,    LL.D.,   Nrwberry  Library,    Chicago. 


THE  leading  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  this 
address  was  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  uni- 
versity library  to  university  education.  I  wished 
to  show  that  the  study  of  bibliography  and  of 
the  scientific  methods  of  using  books  should 
have  an  assured  place  in  the  university  curricu- 
lum; that  a  wise  and  professional  bibliographer 
should  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  have  a 
part  in  training  all  the  students;  that  the  library 
should  be  his  class-room;  and  that  all  who  go 
forth  into  the  world  as  graduates  should  have 
such  an  intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of 
books  as  will  aid  them  in  their  studies  through 
life,  and  the  use  of  books  be  to  them  a  perpetual 
delight  and  refreshment.  Books  are  wiser  than 
any  professor  and  all  the  faculty;  and  they  can 
be  made  to  give  up  much  of  their  wisdom  to  the 
student  who  knows  where  to  go  for  it,  and  how 
to  extract  it. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  university  student 
should  know  the  contents  of  all  the  most  useful 
books;  but  I  do  mean  that  he  should  know  of 
their  existence,  what  they  treat  of,  and  what  they 
do  for  him.  He  should  know  what  are  the  most 
important  general  reference-books  which  will 
answer  not  only  his  own  questions,  but  the  mul- 
titude of  inquiries  put  to  him  by  less-favored  as- 
sociates who  regard  him  as  an  educated  man. 
If  the  question  arises  as  to  the  existence,  author- 
ship, or  title  of  a  book,  an  educated  man  should 
know  the  catalogs  or  bibliographies  by  which  he 
can  clear  up  the  doubt  immediately.  The  words 
Watt,  Larousse,  Graesse,  Qudrard,  Hoefer, 
Kayser,  Hinrichs,  Meyer,  Hain,  and  Vapereau, 
should  not  be  unmeaning  sounds  to  him.  He 
should  know  the  standard  writers  on  a  large 
variety  of  subjects.  He  should  be  familiar  with 
the  best  method  by  which  the  original  investiga- 
tion of  any  topic  may  be  carried  on.  When  he 
has  found  it,  he  appreciates  for  the  first  time 
what  books  are  for,  and  how  to  use  them.  He 
finds  himself  a  literary  or  scientific  worker,  and 

*  Extracts  from  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  at  the 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  June  14, 1893. 


that  books  are  the  tools  of  his  profession.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  inspiring  incidents 
in  a  student's  experience  when  he  has  discovered 
a  key  to  the  treasury  of  knowledge,  a  method 
by  which  he  can  do  useful  and  practical  work, 
and  that  he  has  a  function  in  life.  No  person 
has  any  claim  to  be  a  scholar  until  he  can  conduct 
such  an  original  investigation  with  ease  and 
pleasure.  This  facile  proficiency  does  not  come 
by  intuition,  nor  from  the  clouds.  Where  else 
is  it  to  be  taught,  if  not  in  the  college  or  uni- 
versity ?  With  it,  a  graduate  is  prepared  to 
grapple  with  his  professional  studies,  to  succeed 
in  editorial  work,  or  in  any  literary  or  scientific 
pursuit  for  which  he  may  have  the  taste  and 
qualification. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  one  regretted  by 
the  wisest  educators,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  students  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  graduate  with  very  little  knowledge 
of  books  or  of  their  use.  How  the  evil  can  be 
remedied  is  a  question  easier  to  ask  than  to 
answer.  Any  scheme  which  may  be  proposed 
meets  with  this  objection  :  the  curriculum  is  so 
full  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  it.  This  objec- 
tion furnishes  me  with  the  opportunity  and  a 
justification,  if  one  be  needed,  for  a  discussion 
of  the  modern  university  curriculum. 

The  attentive  observer  of  higher  education  has 
seen  within  the  past  two  decades  a  marked  im- 
provement in  college  and  university  instruction, 
and  in  the  direction  I  have  already  indicated. 
More  thought  is  now  given  to  the  subject  by  ripe 
scholars  and  experienced  educators  than  ever 
before  ;  and  yet  there  is  abroad  a  feeling  of  un- 
rest, and  an  impression  that  our  educational  s=5's- 
tem  is  passing  through  a  transition  period  from 
one  which  was  exceedingly  faulty  to  some  ideal 
method  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  still  in  the 
future.  .  .  . 

To  those  of  us  who  graduated  30,  40,  or  50 
years  ago,  books,  outside  of  the  text- books  used, 
had  no  part  in  our  education.  They  were  nev- 
er quoted,  recommended,  or  mentioned  by  the 
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instructors  in  the  class-room.  As  I  remember  it, 
Yale  College  Library  might  as  well  have  been 
in  Wethersfield  or  Bridgeport  as  in  New  Haven, 
so  far  as  the  students  in  those  days  were  con- 
cerned. The  college  societies,  however,  sup- 
ported and  managed  wholly  by  the  under- 
graduates, had  good  libraries,  and  here  was 
where  the  students,  and  the  professors  besides, 
found  their 'general  reading.  I  was  fortunate  in 
being  connected  with  one  of  these  libraries,  and 
there  I  began  the  study  of  bibliography,  but 
never  had  the  slightest'assistance  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  There  were  no  elementary 
books  on  the  subject,  and  hence  by  groping 
alone  through  the  book-shelves  I  picked  up 
some  knowledge  of  books  and  acquired  a  taste 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  throw  off  to  this 
day.  How  much  easier  could  I  have  made  the 
journey  if  I  had  found  blazed  trees  along  the 
way  and  a  guide  who  had  travelled  the  path  be- 
fore me! 

During  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a 
great  advance  in  the  study  of  bibliography  in  the 
leading  universities.  Among  these  may  be  es- 
pecially mentioned  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Cornell,  and  Michigan.  Good  work  is  also 
being  done  in  other  institutions.  None  of  the 
universities  named  have  as  yet  quite  come  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  having  a  professor  of  bib- 
liography, but  they  are  moving  in  that  direction> 
In  several  universities  the  librarians  give  lectures 
on  bibliography  and  instruction  to  classes  in  the 
use  of  books.  The  development  already  reached  is 
seen  in  the  rapid  increase  of  these  libraries  in  the 
accession  of  the  latest  and  best  works  on  all  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  university;  by  the  profes- 
sors citing  these  books,  calling  attention  to  them, 
taking  them  Into  the  class-room,  and  by  this 
method  instructing  the  students  to  make  for 
themselves  an  independent  and  original  investi- 
gation of  any  subject.  As  the  work  has  been 
going  on  money  has  been  liberally  contributed 
by  the  friends  of  the  institutions  for  erecting 
suitable  library  buildings,  and  procuring  the  nec- 
essary books. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  :  "  Why  do 
not  the  public,  and  more  especially  men  of  wealth, 
take  more  interest  in  higher  education  ? "  Noth- 
ing more  readily  appeals  to  the  popular  sympathy 
than  work  of  this  kind,  or  forms  a  firmer  bond  of 
fraternity  between  the  university  and  the  com- 


munity at  large.  The  great  universities  which 
keep  their  hands  on  the  popular  pulse  are  those 
which  receive  great  endowments  from  private 
munificence.  On  some  special  subjects  of  uni- 
versal interest  no  libraries  in  the  land  have  such 
complete  collections  of  recent  books  as  some  of 
the  university  libraries.  Writers  who  would  have 
access  to  the  most  abundant  materials  must  visit 
these  libraries.  By  what  method  can  a  great 
university  exert  a  more  beneficent  influence  and 
retain  the  affection  and  sympathy  of  its  own 
graduates  ? 

The  popularity  of  a  university  once  depended 
wholly  upon  the  professional  reputation  of  its 
instructors.  Now  the  leading  questions  relate  to 
the  size,  character,  and  value  of  its  library.  The 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  post-graduate  students 
is  an  inspiring  feature  of  university  life,  and  to  the 
public  a  guaranty  of  the  high  scholarship  and 
superior  educational  ad  vantages  of  the  institution. 
These  students  cannot  be  secured  and  retained 
unless  they  have  access  to  a  large  and  well- 
furnished  library. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  modern 
beneficence  is,  that  so  much  of  it  has  been  [de- 
voted to  the  endowment  and  support  of  libraries; 
and  yet  the  university  libraries  of  the  West  have 
not  had  their  due  share.  The  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Library,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
venerable  vice-president  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers, has  received  a  library  fund,  which  in  the 
near  future,  it  is  hoped,  will  yield  considerable 
income  ;  and  he  has  also  given  $50,000  tow- 
ards the  construction  of  the  Orrington  Lunt 
Library  Building,  to  cost  double  that  sum  ;  but 
still  the  library  wants  are  not  supplied.  There 
should  be  a  further  and  large  endowment  for  the 
purchase  of  books  of  history,  literature,  natural 
science,  political  and  social  science,  the  arts,  and 
other  departments,  which  will  enable  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  university  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  development  of  literary  and 
scientific  progress.  The  larger  the  endowment 
the  better.  If  I  should  name  the  sum  I  thought 
was  necessary  it  would  probably  be  thought  ex- 
travagant ;  but  it  would  not  be  larger  than  the 
friends  of  the  university  can  easily  bestow.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  completion  of  the  new  building 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  larger  development  of 
the  resources  and  usefulness  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Library. 
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CARE  OF  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE  LIBRARY. 

Front  the  Boston  Herald. 

ONE  of  the  new  features  of  the  state  library, 
when  it  is  moved  to  its  quarters  in  the  new 
State  House  extension,  will  be  the  accommoda- 
tions furnished  for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  their  readers.  This  is  due  to  the  good  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  librarian,  a  veteran 
newspaper  man. 

The  newspaper-room  will  be  off  from  the  main 
gallery,  but  the  plan  is  to  have  tables  along  the 
side  of  the  gallery,  so  that  the  bound  volumes  of 
the  papers,  which  are  very  heavy,  may  be  brought 
there  for  consultation.  This  part  of  the  library 
will  be  in  charge  of  an  attendant,  for  the  public  if 
they  get  a  chance  will  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  news- 
paper on  the  sly,  spoiling  the  file. 

The  bound  volumes  of  the  papers  will  be  kept 
on  sliding  shelves.  Each  volume  will  lie  flat  on 
a  separate  shelf  of  its  own,  running  in  and  out  on 
rollers.  The  upright  divisions  of  the  shelves 
into  sections  will  be  made  to  turn  also,  so  that 
everything  which  the  heavy  book  can  touch  while 
being  taken  out  or  put  back  will  turn. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  has  discontinued  the  practice 
of  bindingthe  newspaper  files  in  leather,  and  has 
them  all  bound  now  in  canvas. 

There  are  now  some  800  to  goo  newspaper 
volumes  in  the  state  library,  and  in  the  new  quar- 
ters there  will  be  accommodations  for  about 
3000  volumes.  The  shelves  will  reach  to  a 
height  of  10  feet.  At  present  the  library  is  keep- 
ing  files  of  all  the  Boston  daily  papers,  though  it 
has  not  always  done  this.  It  keeps  also  a  few 
dailies  from  other  parts  or  the  state.  A  number 
of  country  weeklies  are  also  taken. 

The  files  of  most  of  the  country  papers  are 
defective  and  generally  they  are  in  bad  shape. 
Sometimes  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  do  not  re- 
alize the  importance  of  keeping  a  perfect  file.  In- 
stances are  known  where  the  file  was  broken  for 
the  sake  of  accommodating  some  customer.  He 
wanted  the  paper,  and  the  office  gave  him  the 
last  copy  of  the  issue  in  question,  reserving  noth- 
ing for  the  file.  Many  of  the  papers  which  are 
received  by  the  library  are  sent  free  by  the  pub- 
lishers, and  thus  the  keeping  of  a  file  for  that 
paper  is  insured. 

A  few  papers  outside  of  Massachusetts  are 
taken.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  a  collection  of 
representative  papers  of  thr  entire  country,  but 
primarily  of  Massachusetts  only.  It  is  a  local 
newspaper  collection,  and  accumulates  rapidly. 
The  country  weeklies  which  are  taken  do  not  ac- 
cumulate as  rapidly  as  the  dailies.  With  only 
52  papers  for  the  entire  year,  several  years  can 
be  bound  in  one  volume,  and  then  not  be  as  large 
as  the  six  months'  volume  of  a  dally  paper. 

Newspapers  are  appreciated  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  just  as  they  are  appreciated  by  the  public 
in  comparison  with  books  for  every-day  reading. 
The  newspaper  files  are  in  almost  constant  use, 
and  are  destined  to  be  used  still  more  freely. 
This  prospective  use  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of 


Mr.  Tillinghast  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  the  legislature  in  1892  to  permit  the  mak- 
ing of  an  index  of  the  current  events  of  the  times 
as  published  in  the  newspapers.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  it  in  the  country,  outside  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  far  as  is  known.  Every  newspaper 
which  comes  into  the  State  Library  is  read,  a  card 
index  of  events  is  kept,  and  all  the  important 
things  in  the  papers  are  indexed.  Several  papers 
may  have  accounts  of  the  same  event,  but  the  in- 
dex refers  to  only  the  best.  This  fixes  the  date, 
and  if  the  searcher  of  the  files  wishes  to  look  in 
the  other  papers  it  will  be  easy. 

A  year  ago  last  June  the  keeping  of  this  news- 
paper index  was  begun.  It  is  not  expected  that 
its  value  will  begin  to  be  appreciated  till  it  has 
been  in  existence  four  or  five  years. 

Accounts  of  Massachusetts  associations,  impor- 
tant new  public  buildings,  and  leadingevents  are 
indexed.  Some  events  which  are  deemed  of  no 
account  at  the  time  will  doubtless  turn  out  some 
time  to  be  of  historical  importance,  and  occasion- 
ally the  index  will  fail  the  searcher.  But,  at  the 
least,  here  are  a  large  number  of  events  which 
seemed  important  at  the  time,  and  to  that  extent 
the  index  is  of  value. 

One  subject  which  is  particularly  followed  is 
politics.  The  index  was  begun  in  June,  1892, 
and  already  there  are  32  cards  devoted  to  Gov. 
Russell,  to  mention  of  his  speeches,  letters,  mes- 
sages, and  so  on.  If  any  one  wants  to  write  a  life 
of  Russell  he  cannot  do  the  subject  justice  with- 
out learning  what  is  in  these  files.  There  are  28 
cards  referring  to  events  connected  with  Grover 
Cleveland.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  during 
the  last  campaign  are  all  indexed  here.  Particular 
care  is  given  to  indexing  letters  and  documents 
which  are  signed,  for  there  may  be  demand  for 
them,  either  to  vindicate  or  to  confound  a  political 
opponent. 

In  repeated  instances  the  cards  have  at  once 
put  the  searcher  on  the  right  track  when  his 
memory  had  him  on  the  wrong  line  of  search. 
For  instance,  some  prominent  Republican  wanted 
to  find  what  Gov.  Russell  said  in  a  certain  speec  h 
in  February.  The  index  showed  at  once  that  the 
speech  in  question  was  delivered  in  May,  and 
thus  a  long  and  perhaps  fruitless  search  through 
newspapers  files  was  saved. 

Still  another  line  of  newspaper  mention,  for 
which  the  reader  keeps  out  a  watchful  eye,  is 
the  origin  of  slang  phrases  which  are  likely 
to  spread  into  current  speech. 

People  are  not  free  to  go  and  help  themselves 
to  the  cards.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  necessity 
for  the  protection  of  the  lists.  Among  the  cards 
are  those,  for  instance,  which  point  directly  to 
the  accounts  of  the  absconding  of  Judge  Eben  S. 
Hutchinson  and  to  the  disappearance  of  Moody 
Merrill.  Suppose  some  friends  of  those  men 
should  try  to  destroy  the  facility  with^which 
their  transactions  could  be  hunted  up  in  the 
newspaper  files,  they  would  be  likely  to  steal  the 
cards  from  the  drawers. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  does  not  index  editorial  mat- 
ter unless  it  is  of  exceptional  nature,  but  aims  to 
keep  only  an  index  of  current  events. 
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SOME   ECONOMICAL   FEATURES   OF 
PUBLIC    LIBRARIES. 

Tessa  L.  Kelso,  Librarian,  Lot  An£t/es  Public  Library, 
in  Tk*  Arena. 

THAT  the  advancement  of  the  public-library 
system  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  education- 
al movements  in  the  last  20  years  is  due  to 
several  causes.  The  character  of  the  institution 
refuses  to  adapt  itself  to  machine  politics,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  a  universal  belittling 
policy,  and  a  determined  opposition  to  the  grant- 
ing of  funds  for  the  support  of  public  libraries, 
since  expenditures  could  not  be  made  to  serve 
political  ends  ;  and  the  apportionment  of  funds 
being  optional,  the  city  council  or  governing 
board  has  taken  care  that  the  smallest  possible 
amount  is  allowed.  In  addition  to  this  the 
system  has  been  weighed  down  by  professional 
and  traditional  impedimenta  ;  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  method  and  of  helpful  organization. 

The  work  of  the  library  association  has  ac- 
complished much  improvement,  but  has  not 
developed  libraty  principles  or  original  experi- 
ments, having  confined  its  work  in  a  large 
measure  to  methods  of  cataloging  and  indexing, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  public  must  be  kept 
from  direct  access  to  the  books.  Library  archi- 
tecture has  been  discussed  and  has  been  developed 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  Administrative 
questions  have  had  very  little  serious  and 
systematic  consideration,  despite  the  fact  that, 
as  libraries  grow  in  size,  the  expenditures  for 
books  steadily  decrease  and  administrative  ex- 
penses increase,  until  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
libraries  the  book  expenditures  are  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  resources. 

In  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  there  has  not 
been  a  full  appreciation  of  the  highest  function 
of  the  public  library  of  to-day,  which  lies  in  its 
power  to  add  to  the  fast-diminishing  store  of 
human  pleasure,  to  be  a  means  of  overcoming 
the  intemperance  of  work.  Librarians  have  as- 
sisted the  misunderstanding  by  constantly  dep- 
recating the  reading  of  fiction  or  any  literature 
that  might  be  read  for  amusement,  the  aim  be- 
ing to  report  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
"  light  reading  "  from  year  to  year,  and  this  in- 
sistence against  fiction  has  furnished  a  weapon 
to  be  used  against  the  support  of  public  libraries. 

The  objective  aim  has  been  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  student,  the  one  person  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  title,  is  least  to  be  considered  ;  since 
to  the  student  books  are  his  working  materials, 
and  he  seldom  depends  on  the  resources  of  a 
public  library.*  The  endeavor  to  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  usefulness  by  means  of  this  minority  has 
created  a  strife  in  which  the  real  capacity  of 
the  library  remains  almost  undeveloped.  With 
constantly  increasing  financial  resources,  in- 
dividual experimentation,  and  a  growing  in- 
dependence of  tradition,  the  time  is  coming  for 
the  enlargement  of  some  of  its  social  and  eco- 
nomical possibilities.  .  .  . 

[*  We  must  take  issue  with  the  writer  on  this  point. 
Whether  the  student  deserves  attention  or  not  we  will 
not  discuss,  but  we  can  affirm  that  three-quarters  of  all 
the  study  requiring  books  is  done  in  public  libraries. — 
EDS.  L.  j.] 


A  new  social  danger  has  developed  in  the 
last  20  years  in  the  ciowding  of  life  in  few 
centres,  the  abandonment  of  farms  and  farm 
life,  and  the  ensuing  congestion  in  cities.  The 
cause  is  admittedly  In  the  lack  of  relaxation,  the 
want  of  opportunity  for  intellectual  improvement, 
and  of  such  amusement  as  rural  life  might  afford. 
Efforts  towards  a  cure  have  resulted  in  the  annual 
expenditure  of  millions  for  charities,  both  public 
and  private.  Hospitals,  jails,  reformatories  have 
been  increased  in  the  cities,  but  there  has  been 
astonishingly  little  done  to  counteract  the  cause 
at  its  inception.  England  has  in  a  slight  measuie 
undertaken  the  work,  and  the  "  people's  palaces  " 
are  the  result  of  the  effort  ;  but  the  American 
public  does  not  take  kindly  to  charity  thus  ap- 
plied, and  it  is  worth  considering  what  institu- 
tions may  be  developed,  under  our  system  of 
taxation,  to  increase  the  rational  proportion 
between  work  and  relaxation. 

The  most  logical  centre  of  such  possibilities  is 
a  public  library.  The  dignity  and  power  of 
books  in  the  concrete  is  a  lever  to  move  the  mass. 
The  roughest  "hoodlum"  will  lower  his  voice 
and  take  off  his  hat  on  entering  a  real  public 
library  ;  for  it  represents  to  his  understanding 
that  by  some  process  he  is  owner  here  of  a  valu- 
able tangible  property,  and  has  a  full  share  in  its 
privileges  in  common  with  the  highest  or  richest. 
To  be  able  to  establish  the  realization  of  respon- 
sibility reduces  the  problem  immeasurably,  and 
no  church  or  other  institution  has  the  power. 
Yet  at  this  very  point  the  most  serious  opposi- 
tion to  the  library  system  has  been  developed,  on 
the  score  that  a  library  offered  a  loafing-place  for 
all  the  idlers  in  a  city  ;  but  if  the  library  did  no 
more  than  become  the  recognized  loafing-centre 
of  a  city,  its  existence  on  that  basis  would  be 
warranted.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  almost  universally 
this  very  opportunity  for  developing  usefulness 
and  influence  has  been  discouraged,  and  all  sorts 
of  obstacles,  under  the  guise  of  safeguards,  have 
been  devised  to  separate  the  books  from  the 
people,  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  ownership, 
and  frown  upon  any  use  of  books  except  for  se- 
rious purposes.  So  far  has  this  been  carried 
out  that  there  are  not  five  large  public  libraries 
in  the  United  States  that  admit  the  public  direct- 
ly to  the  book-shelves. 

To  steal  a  book  seems  a  species  of  crime  not 
to  be  treated  by  ordinary  methods  of  precaution 
and  punishment;  and  more  money  and  energy 
are  expended  in  one  year  for  guarding  books 
from  possible  loss  in  a  library  than  would  pay 
for  the  real  loss  in  many  years,  with  the  exercise 
of  no  more  care  than  any  merchant  uses  in  the 
transaction  of  his  business.  When  the  public 
have  had  reason  to  feel  the  ownership  in  a  public 
library  that  is  said  to  be  theirs,  the  danger  is 
still  further  reduced.  The  outcome  of  this  pol- 
icy has  been  the  undue  prominence  given  to 
catalogs;  the  whole  library  edifice  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  resting  on  this  foundation,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  catalog  at  its  best  is  an  un- 
reliable, misleading,  uninteresting,  and  minor  in- 
fluence considered  as  an  agent  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  practical  usefulness.  Catalogs 
have  been  forced  into  the  place  of  intelligent 
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human  guides,  who  would  in  some  measure  have 
mitigated  the  mooted  loss  incurred  in  the  hand- 
ling of  books  ;  and  they  have  brought  about  a 
mechanical  system  in  many  large  libraries  that 
results  in  complete  stagnation. 

The  mission  of  the  library  is  more  important 
than  the  mere  circulation  of  books;  it  should  be 
the  direct  power  to  cultivate  and  foster  the  in- 
tellectual and  material  advance  of  its  community. 
Interest  in  national  and  local  questions,  artistic, 
political,  industrial,  should  promptly  be  taken 
advantage  of,  and  books  and  newspaper  clippings, 
illustrations,  laid  before  the  public,  who  by  this 
means  are  furnished  with  collated,  unbiassed  data, 
and  saved  expensive  individual  experiments. 

A  city  adopting  a  street-improvement  system 
should  have  for  guidance  the  result  of  experi- 
ments made,  not  years  ago,  but  the  week  before, 
and  should  expect  to  look  to  the  library  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  such  materials  for  reference. 
By  posting  lists  of  plays,  scores,  comparative 
criticism,  illustrations,  biographies,  and  histori- 
cal information  in  the  anticipation  of  a  coming 
dramatic  or  musical  event,  the  library  creates 
an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  apprecia- 
tion and  culture  of  a  high  order  in  the  use  of 
books. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  librarians  are  continually 
holding  endless  discussions  as  to  how  to  curtail 
the  reading  of  estimated  trashy  and  flabby  litera- 
ture; but  the  question  of  what  is  to  take  its 
place  as  a  recreation  is  left  to  solve  itself.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  the  boy  in  a  crowded  city 
when  the  books  are  taken  from  him  on  the  ground 
of  being  only  amusing  ?  Let  the  library  meet 
the  demand  for  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
volumes  of  this  style  of  literature,  with  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  sets  of  tennis,  croquet, 
footballs,  baseballs,  in-door  games,  magic-lan- 
terns, and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  healthy, 
wholesome  amusement  that  is  quite  as  much  out  of 
reach  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  as  are  books, 
and  there  will  be  a  material  addition  to  the  li- 
brary membership  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  "  petty  offenders."  In  combination  with  such 
a  distribution  is  the  library  ownership  of  play- 
grounds. Almost  the  only  extension  of  the  li- 
brary has  been  in  the  direction  of  "  branches," 
universally  cumbersome  and  expensive,  repeating 
and  emphasizing  the  faults  of  the  central  institu- 
tion. The  delivery  system  from  one  main  stock 
has  been  adopted  in  a  limited  way,  but  its  ad- 
mirable qualifications  are  being  more  generally 
recognized.  However,  its  greatest  influence  for 
good  must  be  in  its  adoption  in  connection  with 
country  libraries ;  and  when  this  means  dis- 
tributing, to  the  most  remote  farm,  the  advan- 
tages of  learning,  culture,  and  amusement  that 
cluster  about  a  well-equipped  public  library,  then 
will  the  ambition  of  the  farm-bred  boy  and  girl 
to  live  in  the  city  be  modified.  With  reasonable 
postal  regulations,  country  libraries  will  as  easily 
extend  their  usefulness  as  the  city  institutions. 
A  better  understanding  and  broader  spirit  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  library  system,  if  even  a 
small  portion  of  the  lavish  expenditures  of  the 
government  Bureau  of  Education  had  been  di- 
rected to  this  important  division  of  education. 
The  public-library  movement  has  not  been 


officially  recognized  or  encouraged,  save  in  one 
or  two  instances  due  to  personal  interest  and  ex- 
ertion by  the  head  of  the  department.  The  Con- 
gressional Library  has  never,  in  any  way,  fulfilled 
its  mission  as  a  national  library  to  the  country  at 
large;  and  in  the  one  library  where  the  biblio- 
graphical and  cataloging  features  might  have 
been  carried  to  their  highest  and  fullest  concep- 
tion, for  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  every  li- 
brary, it  has  been  thought  a  matter  of  pride  that 
indexes  and  aids  to  books  were  unnecessary. 
"  since  one  man  knew  the  entire  contents  of  the 
library." 

To  such  a  policy  is  due  the  great  waste  of 
money  and  energy  in  library  administration,  in 
the  expensive  duplication  of  work  and  material. 

There  is  need  of  a  readjustment  in  estimating 
the  capabilities  of  a  collection  of  books,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  serving  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  additions  in  any  direction  that  tends 
to  increase  intelligence  and  happiness. 


JOHN    GUTENBERG    AND    THE    EARLY 
PRINTERS. 

THE  subject  of  Dr.  Poole's  familiar  talk  of  an 
hour  before  the  Chicago  Library  Club,  on  Oct. 
5  (see  p.  477)  was  "John  Gutenberg  and  the 
Early  Printers,"  which  he  prefaced  by  an  account 
of  books  and  book-making  before  the  inven- 
tion of  typography.  How  the  art  of  book- 
making  began  in  Greece  was  then  described;  how 
it  was  improved  in  Rome  by  the  employment 
of  a  multitude  of  slaves  as  calligraphers  ;  and 
how  the  publishing  business,  the  reporting  of 
speeches  by  shorthand,  and  the  publication  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  the  Acta  Diurna,  continued 
for  many  centuries,  were  carried  on.  By  the 
sacking  of  Rome  by  the  barbarians  in  the  fth 
century  all  this  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Dark 
Ages  arrived.  The  shocking  ignorance  of  the 
time,  and  the  work  of  the  monks  in  their  quiet 
cells  in  cultivating  calligraphy  and  later  the  il- 
lumination of  their  books;  the  slow  dawning  of 
art  in  the  making  of  playing-cards,  the  pictures 
of  saints,  and  block-books,  were  touched  upon; 
and  then  the  speaker  came  to  the  period  when 
the  world  was  ready  to  receive  joyfully  the 
greatest  mechanical  invention  ever  made  by 
man.  Nearly  every  nation  in  Europe,  at  one 
time  or  another,  has  set  up  a  claim  for  one  of 
its  citizens  as  being  the  inventor,  or  as  having 
contributed  to  the  same.  Perhaps  more  books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  often  with 
much  asperity  of  temper,  than  on  any  other;  but 
the  later  facts  developed,  and  the  best  modern 
criticism,  prove  that  no  one  has  any  claim  to 
honor  for  the  invention  except  John  Gutenberg, 
of  whose  personal  history  we  know  much  less 
than  we  could  desire.  The  little  we  know  of  him 
is  mainly  from  the  official  records  of  the  law- 
suits in  which  he  was  a  party,  but  they,  so  far 
as  they  go,  are  authentic.  To  him  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  conceiving  the  idea  of  printing 
from  movable  type,  of  inventing  the  process  of 
making  metal  type,  of  making  printers'  ink,  and 
of  perfecting  the  whole  process  by  which  the 
Gutenberg  Bible  of  1455  was  made  —  a  book 
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which  in  beauty  of  execution  and  exactness  in 
typographical  details  has  hardly  a  rival  among 
the  later  issues  of  the  press.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  invention  was  his  original 
method  of  casting  metal  type,  which  is  substan- 
tially the  method  which  is  used  at  this  day,  and 
which  in  its  principles  the  ingenuity  of  more 
than  four  centuries  has  not  been  able  to  improve. 
Dr.  Poole  showed  a  modern  hand-mould,  with 
the  punches,  the  matrix,  and  the  type,  which 
were  the  same  as  those  depicted  in  books  on 
printing  300  years  ago,  and  the  same  as  were 
used  by  Gutenberg.  An  outline  was  given  of 
John  Gutenberg's  life,  the  14  years  he  was 
secretly  employed  in  developing  his  invention, 
when  he  returned  from  Strasburg  to  Mentz,  and 
began  work  on  his  great  Bible;  and  his  business 
relations  with  John  Fust,  his  money-lender  and 
partner,  who,  when  the  Bible  was  completed  in 
1455,  foreclosed  on  the  inventor,  took  the  whole 
property  into  his  possession,  and  continued  the 
business  with  his  son-in-law,  Peter  Schoeffer,  as 
partner. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  art  over  the  countries 
of  Europe  was  then  described,  and  sketches  giv- 
en of  the  most  eminent  printers.  Mr.  Blades 
and  other  writers  have  stated  that  the  early  in- 
terest in  printing  was  chiefly  manifested  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  which  is  an  error. 
The  chief  interest  was  in  Italy.  From  original 
statistics  prepared  by  Dr.  Poole,  he  stated  that 
from  1455  to  1500  printing  was  introduced  into 
206  towns  and  cities  of  Europe,  and  that  the  to- 
tal number  of  master-printers  was  1190.  In  It- 
aly books  were  printed  in  69  towns  by  664 
printers;  in  Germany  in  39  towns  and  by  146 
printers;  in  France  in  28  towns  and  by  199 
printers;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  in  23  towns 
and  by  54  printers.  The  number  of  printers  in 
Italy  is  surprising  :  in  Venice  there  were  201;  in 
Milan  60;  in  Bologna  43;  in  Rome  41;  in  Florence 
37,  etc.  A  list  of  the  principal  authors  whose 
works  were  printed  before  1500,  with  the  number 
of  their  works  and  the  editions  of  each,  was 
shown.  Cicero  leads  with  303  separate  issues. 
Of  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  which  for  nearly  300 
years  was  lost  sight  of,  until  found  by  De  Bure 
in  the  Mazarin  Library,  in  1760,  a  historical  nar- 
rative was  given, and  a  record  of  all  the  sales  and 


prices  it  brought  since  that  time.  It  appears  tha, 
31  copies  are  known,  of  which  six  are  on  vellumt 
and  25  on  paper.  Four  of  the  vellum  copies 
and  17  of  the  paper  copies  are  in  public  li- 
braries, and  they  will  never  be  offered  at  public 
sale.  There  are,  therefore,  only  10  copies  in 
private  hands,  and  from  this  small  stock  future 
owners  of  the  precious  book  must  procure  their 
copies.  There  is  no  prospect  of  the  book  becom- 
ing cheaper.  A  list  was  shown  giving  the  pres- 
ent location  and  owners  of  all  the  known  copies. 


A  LIST  OF  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES. 

G.  HEDELKR.of  Leipsic,  in  sending  out  sample 
sheets  of  the  American  portion  of  his  projected 
list  of  private  libraries,  writes: 

"  A  little  time  ago  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  favor  me  with  details  of  the  approximate 
number  of  volumes,  the  specialty,  and  other 
characteristics  of  your  private  library.  I  am 
most  desirous  of  having  these  details  for  the  '  List 
of  important  private  libraries  of  all  countries,' 
which  I  am  now  preparing  as  a  supplement  to 
the  '  List  of  public  libraries  of  all  countries,' 
compiled  by  Royal  Librarian  Richter,  and  just 
completed  by  me.  This  new  compilation  will 
begin  with  American  private  libraries,  and  the 
accompanying  specimen  page  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  plan  of  the  work. 

"  To  enable  me  to  publish  the  particulars  of 
your  library  with  the  desirable  accuracy,  I  would 
now  beg  you  to  furnish  me  by  return  mail  with 
the  details  asked  for;  by  so  doing  you  will  incur 
no  expense  or  obligation,  but  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  assured  of  my  gratitude.  Should  you 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  give  me  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  other  notable  private  libraries, 
you  would  place  me  under  a  further  obligation, 
and  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  reciprocate  your 
kindness,  if  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  service  to 
you." 

Four  extracts  from  the  "specimen  page"  are 
given  below.  In  the  original  sample  there  are,  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  description  in  English, 
like  descriptions  in  French  and  German,  which 
are  here  omitted.  This  sample  appeared  in  the 
Export  Journal,  Vol.  VI.,  and  will  be  continued. 


Specimen  from  Hedeler's  List  of  Private  Libraries. 


Prof.  J.  Hanno  Deiler,  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  La 


Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  U.    S.    Weather   Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

John  //.  S.  Quick,  2900  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111 


Fredk.    Wells  Williams,    135   Whitney   Avenue, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Vol. 


3,oco 


10,000 


5,ooo 


For  the  most  part  (about  3000  vols.) 
classical  German  literature,  commen- 
taries thereon,  history  of  German  lit- 
erature, Sagas,  Teutonic  and  Classical 
Mythology,  Biographies,  Politics,  So- 
ciology, etc. ;  Americana.  Prof.  Deiler 
is  the  first  investigator  and  historian  of 
the  German  settlements  on  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

Astronomy,  Terrestr.  Physics. 


Miscellaneous  Library  consisting  of 
old  and  rare  Bibles,  Missals,  etc.  Many 
rare  editions  in  the  original  Greek, 
Latin,  Persian,  German,  French,  and 
Italian  languages.  Besides  many  first 
editions  of  English  and  American  au- 
thors, a  large  number  of  which  are  ex- 
tra illustrated. 

Perhaps  3000  titles  on  China  and 
Eastern  Asia.  Books  of  general  inter- 
est on  history,  literature,  etc.,  mostly  in 
English.  Also  perhaps  50  vols.  in  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese,  chiefly  illustrated. 
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American  Cibrarg  Association. 


THE  "MODEL  LIBRARY." 

ON  November  i,  1893,  the  "Model  Library," 
prepared  by  the  A.  L.  A.  and  exhibited  at  Chi- 
cago, became  the  property  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  supervision  of  the  A.  L.  A.  ceas- 
ing on  that  date.  By  agreement  the  library  is 
to  be  deposited  at  Washington  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  exhibit  of  the  bureau. 

Qtate  Cibrarg  Associations. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA  TION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  New  Hampshire  Library 
Association,  was  held  at  the  chapel  of  the  Con- 
gregational Society  in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  on  Fri- 
day morning,  September  15,  at  10  o'clock. 

In  the  absence  of  a  president,  vice-president 
and  secretary,  Josiah  H.  Whittier,  of  Rochester, 
of  the  executive  committee,  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  Rev.  Lucius  Waterman,  D.D.,  of 
Littleton,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Littleton  Public  Library,  made  an  address 
of  welcome  to  the  association,  to  which  Mr. 
Whittier,  in  behalf  of  the  association,  responded 
in  appropriate  terms.  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  of 
Littleton,  was  chosen  temporary  secretary.  The 
following-named  persons,  being  present,  were 
elected  to  membership  by  vote  of  the  associa- 
tion: Lucius  Waterman,  D.D.,  Rev.  Melven  J. 
Allen  (formerly  assistant  librarian  of  Amherst 
College),  Rev.  Roscoe  Sanderson,  Anna  L. 
Brackett,  Mandana  A.  Parker,  Caroline  A.  Mer- 
rill, Fannie  Merrill,  Eliza  J.  Sawyer,  Chas.  L. 
Clay,  Delia  Mitchell,  all  of  Littleton;  Rev. 
Andrew  J.  Eastman,  Leah  F.  Eastman,  Fran- 
conia;  C.  Edward  Wright,  Whitefield;  Ellen  M. 
Burns,  Lancaster;  Rev.  Cassander  C.  Sampson, 
Tilton;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Ph.D.,  principal  of  State 
Normal  School,  Plymouth;  and  Flora  J.  Miles, 
Carroll.  Rev.  C.  C.  Sampson  was  chosen  tem- 
porary president. 

Mr.  Batchellor  discussed  the  importance  of 
collecting  and  preserving  in  libraries  the  local 
literature  of  each  vicinity. 

A  paper  on  "  The  library  movement  in  New 
Hampshire,"  by  Miss  Louise  Fitz,  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  was  read  by  Dr.  Waterman.  It  treated 
the  subject  historically,  and  contained  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
libraries  and  the  extension  of  the  field  in  which 
they  are  now  effective. 

A  paper  by  James  F.  Brennan.of  Peterborough, 
was  submitted,  which  was  an  exhaustive  and  con- 
vincing statement  of  the  claim  that  the  library 
at  Peterborough  is  the  first  free  public  town 
library  supported  by  public  taxation,  and  open 
to  the  public  use  without  membership  in  any 
association,  or  payment  of  special  assessments  or 
membership  fees  as  prerequisites  to  its  use.  In 
short,  Mr.  Brennan  showed  that  it  was  the 
first  free  public  town  library  in  the  modern  and 
true  meaning  of  the  term.  (See  p.  482.) 

The  work  of  the  State  Commission,  the  needs 
of  local  libraries,  and  methods  of  administra- 


tion, were  then  discussed  by  Dr.  Rounds,  C. 
E.  Wright,  J.  H.  Whittier,  Olin  S.  Davis,  Flora 
J.  Miles,  Rev.  A.  J.  Eastman,  and  Dr.  Water- 
man. 

Mr.  Olin  S.  Davis,  of  Lakeport,  in  discussing 
the  needs  of  local  libraries,  spoke  of  various 
means  by  which  he  thought  the  usefulness  of  the 
libraries  of  the  state  might  be  largely  increased. 
He  believed  that  the  great  need  was  education, 
self-sacrifice,  hard  work,  and  enthusiasm,  and  he 
outlined  the  work  that  he  thought  might  be  ac- 
complished through  the  four  existing  agencies  — 
the  New  Hampshire  Library  Association,  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Library,  the  Library 
Commission,  and  the  press  of  the  state.  He 
urged  that  meetings  of  the  association  should 
be  held  in  every  part  of  the  state,  so  that  all 
might  be  interested  and  helped  ;  that  library 
clubs  should  be  organized  so  that  no  one  need  go 
far  to  attend  the  meetings  of  his  club,  and  that 
librarians  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  other  li- 
raries  and  compare  methods.  The  State  Library 
should  secure  and  record  information  as  to  the 
work  and  equipment  of  all  the  libraries  of  the 
state.  It  might  well  be  used  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
changing books  and  an  exhibit  of  library  appli- 
ances, forms,  and  methods  similar  to  the  one  at 
the  World's  Fair  should  be  started  at  the  State 
Library  and  increased  as  opportunity  offeied. 
It  would  also  be  well  for  the  state  to  provide 
small  collections  of  standard  books  to  be  loaned  to 
the  smaller  libraries,  changing  them  from  one  li- 
brary to  another  after  proper  time.  Carefully  an- 
notated lists  of  such  collections  could  be  printed 
in  such  quantities  that  they  could  be  freely  dis- 
tributed. They  would  serve  as  valuable  reading- 
lists  to  large  libraries.  Mr.  Olin  said  that 
much  good  had  already  been  accomplished  by 
the  Library  Commission,  but  as  much  more  could 
be  effected  by  preparing  and  distributing  fre- 
quently circulars  about  approved  methods  of 
administration.  Not  only  members  of  the  com- 
mission, but  successful  librarians  in  this  and 
other  states,  might  prepare  practical  notes  for 
such  distribution.  The  commission  should  act 
as  a  bureau  of  information  and  seek  questions  on 
every  detail  of  library  management.  If  the 
right  person  could  be  found  it  might  be  well  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  of  libraries  who  would 
give  all  his  time  to  visiting  libraries  and  aiding 
in  their  improvement.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  so  that  a  copy  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
could  be  sent  regularly  to  every  free  library  in 
the  state.  There  were  many  aids  in  library  work 
that  were  not  known  to  many  librarians.  The 
commission  should  endeavor  to  have  every  li- 
brary supplied  with  as  many  of  these  aids  as 
possible.  Every  librarian  or  library  should  be  a 
member  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
Poole's  Index  and  the  American  Library  Index 
should  be  found  in  any  large  library,  and  the  "Cat- 
alog of  the  A.  L.  A.  Model  Library,"  shown  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  was  recom- 
mended as  a  most  useful  guide  in  the  selection 
of  books  that  should  be  secured  for  every  library 
in  the  state.  The  press  of  the  state  should  also 
be  used  freely  in  arousing  public  interest.  Edi- 
tors are  usually  willing  to  print  short  and  well- 
written  articles  about  library  matters.  Notices 
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of  meetings  should  be  sent  to  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  territory  to  be  reached  and  short  reports 
prepared  for  publication  after  the  meeting.  By 
keeping  the  subject  before  the  people  many 
friends  would  be  obtained  for  the  library  move- 
ment, and  funds  were  more  likely  to  be  secured 
for  the  enlargement  of  .libraries  or  the  erection 
of  needed  buildings. 

Mr.  Batchellor,  Dr.  Waterman,  and  J.  H. 
Whittier  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
resolutions  in  memory  of  Hon.  John  J.  Bell,  late 
president  of  the  association,  whose  recent  death 
was  formally  announced. 

Mr.  Sampson  having  been  called  from  the 
meeting  by  other  engagements,  Mr.  J.  H.  Whit- 
tier  was  chosen  temporary  president. 

Resolutions  of  regret  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bell  were  then  passed,  and  after  a  vote  extending 
the  thanks  of  the  association  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Littleton  Public  Library,  to  the  local  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Li- 
brary and  to  the  Society  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

A.  S.  BATCHELLOR,  Sec.  pro  tern. 

NE  W  JERSE  ¥  LIBRARY  A  SSOCIA  TION. 

THE  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Jersey  City 
Library,  Wednesday,  October  25. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  bv  the  vice- 
president,  Mr.  G:  W.  Cole.  After  the  various 
reports  were  read  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  G:  F. 
Winchester;  vice-presidents,  J.  H.  Hopper,  G: 
Watson  Cole,  Martha  F.  Nelson  ;  secretary, 
Beatrice  Winser;  treasurer,  Emma  L.  Adams. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  value  and  cost 
of  library  publications  followed.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned,  and  the  members  spent  a  profit- 
able hour  inspecting  the  workings  of  the  Jersey 
City  Library.  BEATRICE  WINSER,  Secretary. 


CHIC  A  GO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  twelfth  regular  meeting  of  the  ciub  was 
held  at  the  Newberry  Library,  October  5,  1893. 
being  the  first  meeting  of  the  season.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  W.  B. 
Wickersham,  at  8  p.m. 

The  minutes  of  the  special  meeting  held  April 
6  at  the  Chicago  University  were  read  and  ap- 
proved, as  were  the  minutes  of  the  several  meet- 
ings of  the  special  reception  and  entertainment 
committee,  appointed  in  the  spring  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  visiting  librariansduring  the 
Library  Congress  and  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
The  secretary  gave  a  brief  report  of  the  special 
entertainment  provided  by  said  committee, 
which  consisted  in  a  tally-ho  drive  through  Lin- 
coln Park  and  the  South  Town  Boulevards  to 
the  Fair  Grounds,  and  in  a  visit  to  Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West  Show  on  July  18.  The  entertainment 
was  highly  enjoyed  and  greatly  appreciated,  as 
the  general  comments  and  a  number  of  letters 
attested. 

Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp  and  Miss  Jessie  Van 
Vliet,  both  of  the  Armour  Institute  Library, 


were,  upon  recommendation  of  the  executive 
committee,  unanimously  elected  to  membership. 

Dr.  Poole,  the  bibliothecce  prafcctus  loci,  then 
followed  with  an  hour's  familiar  talk  on  "John 
Gutenberg  and  the  Early  Printers."  The  re- 
marks were  replete  with  information  for  libra- 
ry workers,  and  given  in  the  doctor's  animated 
and  clear  style.  It  was  suggested  that  Dr.  Poole 
would  write  out  his  address  and  furnish  his  in- 
teresting statistics  for  publication.  (See  p.  474). 

Mr.  Haakon  Nyhuus,  of  the  Public  Library, 
followed  Dr.  Poole  with  an  excellent  paper, 
"  On  the  Cataloguing  of  Incunabula."  The  pa- 
per bore  the  strong  personality  of  the  essayist, 
and  presented  a  number  of  new  points  concerning 
this  highly  interesting  part  of  library  work, 
while  it  threw  new  light  on  old  points.  Mr. 
Nyhuus  was  requested  to  furnish  his  paper  for 
publication,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  ap- 
pear in  the  organ  of  the  club,  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  in  the  near  future. 

The  program  of  the  meeting,  as  prepared 
by  the  executive  committee,  also  contained  a 
"  general  discussion  of  plans  for  profitable  work 
during  the  ensuing  season,"  which  was  post- 
poned in  view  of  the  comparatively  small  at- 
tendance. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:25. 


f)0rk  State  Cibrarg 


COURSE  AND  EXPENSES. 
From  the  State  Library  Bulletin. 

Admission.  Candidates  must  be  not  less  than 
20  years  of  age,  and  of  recognized  fitness  and 
character.  In  1893  graduates  of  registered  col- 
leges will  be  admitted  without  examination  as 
to  general  scholarship,  but  may  be  examined  in 
Latin,  German,  French  or  any  other  subject  re- 
quired by  the  entrance  examination,  in  which 
they  may  be  deficient.  Only  those  holding  re- 
gents' diplomas  or  who  are  graduates  of  high 
schools  or  academies  registered  by  the  regents  as 
maintaining  a  proper  academic  standard  are  ad- 
mitted to  entrance  examinations. 

While  a  college  education  is  important  as  a 
preparation,  it  is  not  required  in  all  cases.  Many 
of  the  most  successful  librarians  have  not  been 
college-bred,  and  exaction  of  a  degree  for  ad- 
mission might  shut  out  many  whose  work  here- 
after would  be  most  creditable.  Still  college-bred 
candidates  are  strongly  preferred  because  :  — 

1  They  are   a  picked  class  selected  from  the 
best  material  throughout  the  country. 

2  College   training   has  given  them  a    wider 
culture   and   broader  view  with   a  considerable 
fund   of   information,  all   of   which   is  valuable 
working  material  in  a  library  as  almost  nowhere 
else. 

3  A  four  years'  course  successfully  completed 
is  the  strongest  voucher  for  persistent  purpose 
and  mental  and  physical  capacity  for  protracted 
intellectual  work. 

4  Experience   proves    that   the   discipline    so 
gained  enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a  quick 
precision  and  steady  application  rarely  found  in 
one  who  lacks  this  thorough  college  drill. 
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The  usual  testimonials  as  to  character  and  pre- 
vious education  or  experience  should  be  sent 
with  the  application  for  admission,  which  should 
be  made  as  early  as  practicable  on  the  blanks 
provided.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  school  being 
to  advance  library  interests  and  elevate  the  pro- 
fession, the  number  of  admissions  to  the  regular 
class  from  each  year's  applicants  is  closely  limited 
to  those  who  give  best  evidence  of  fitness  to  meet 
satisfactorily  the  demands  of  their  chosen  life 
work. 

Time  of  entrance  examinations.  These  are  held 
at  the  time  of  regular  regents'  examinations  in 
June  in  any  of  the  375  regents'  schools  in  New 
York  where  there  is  a  candidate.  If  there  are 
vacancies  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  previously 
accepted  candidates  a  second  entrance  examina- 
tion is  held  the  last  week  in  September,  in  con- 
nection with  the  regents'  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  law  and  medical  schools. 

To  accommodate  candidates  outside  the  state, 
examinations  are  also  held  at  various  central 
points,  where  special  examiners  are  appointed. 
No  papers  are  accepted  unless  accompanied  by 
affidavit  of  an  examiner,  present  during  the  whole 
time,  that  the  regents'  stringent  rules  were  strictly 
enforced. 

There  are  no  fees  for  these  examinations  in 
New  York,  but  candidates  in  other  states  pay 
$5  each  to  the  local  examiner  to  cover  a  part  of 
the  extra  expense  involved. 

Subjects.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in 
1894  in  literature,  history,  general  information, 
and  in  three  years  work  *  in  foreign  languages, 
preferably  German,  French  and  Latin,  at  least 
one  year  of  German  and  one  year  of  French  being 
required  in  all  cases. 

Special  students.  Librarians  or  assistants  of 
sufficient  experience  who  wish  to  take  a  special 
course  are  admitted  more  freely  than  other  can- 
didates. The  largest  liberty  is  accorded  them 
and  they  may  select  lectures  and  instruction  with 
either  or  both  classes,  and  often  accomplish 
more  in  a  given  time  than  regular  students  be- 
cause of  previous  experience  and  definite  aim. 

General  plan.  The  library  school,  like  law  and 
medical  schools,  offers  only  a  technical  course, 
presupposing  college  training,  and  often  follow- 
ing years  of  active  work.  It  therefore  confines 
itself  strictly  to  its  peculiar  work,  making  no  at- 
tempt to  give  general  culture  or  make  up  de- 
ficiencies in  earlier  education.  Incidental  instruc- 
tion in  language,  literature,  history,  science  or 
art  is  limited  to  what  the  librarian  must  know  to 
do  his  technical  work  intelligently. 

2.  Not  only  are  the  subjects  studied  closely 
limited  by  the  end  in  view,  but  the  methods  have 
less  of  the  usual  text-book  and  recitation,  and 
more  of  systematic  apprenticeship  in  which  every 
effort  is  made  to  advance  the  learner  rapidly 
rather  than  to  keep  him  an  apprentice  as  long 
as  possible.  Its  students  are  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest, anxious  to  profit  by  every  opportunity,  and 
therefore  do  not  need  the  same  influences  to  secure 
effective  work  that  are  used  with  younger  pupils. 

School  year.    The  regular  course  is  two  college 


*  By  a  year's  work  in  any  subject  is  meant  what  should 
be  accomplished  by  an  average  student  pursuing  it  as  one 
of  three  daily  studies  during  a  school  year  of  40  weeks. 


years  called  junior  and  senior,  each  of  40  weeks, 
beginning  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  and 
continuing  till  the  close  of  University  convoca- 
tion, including  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  library  association  which  occurs  in  Convo- 
cation week. 

To  each  student  is  given  a  private  table  for 
his  work  and  study,  and  shelves,  pigeon-holes 
and  drawers  for  his  books,  stationery,  models,  etc. 
All  these  are  available  to  students  for  individual 
reading,  study  and  library  work,  from  8  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  daily,  thus  making  private  rooms  for  study 
unnecessary.  40  hours  is  considered  a  week's 
work,  the  outline  cf  study  being  planned  on 
that  basis.  Students  are  advised  to  limit  their 
daily  work  to  eight  hours  and  to  give  at  least 
one  hour  daily  to  out-door  exercise. 

Holidays  and  recesses.  There  are  no  exercises 
in  the  school  on  legal  holidays,  Monday  fore- 
noons, or  Saturday  afternoons,  these  being  left 
free  for  individual  or  outside  work  or  recreation, 
though  the  library  is  open  for  work  every  day, 
except  Sunday,  from  8a.m.  to  10  p.m.  There 
are  no  exercises  during  the  10  days'  Christmas 
recess  beginning  December  24.  The  10  days' 
Easter  recess  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  annual 
visits  to  prominent  libraries,  for  comparative 
study. 

Fees.  The  tuition  fee  to  cover  part  of  the  cost 
of  superintending  and  revising  pupils'  work  is 
$20  a  year.  To  residents  of  New  York  there  is 
no  charge  for  this  tuition  ;  but  the  lecture  fee  of 
$30  a  year  for  lectures  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses is  payable  by  every  student  on  matricula- 
tion. The  fee  for  all  the  lectures  and  instruction 
of  a  single  month  is  $20  ;  for  two  months  $40, 
and  for  three  or  more  months  the  same  as  for 
the  full  year.  For  special  instruction  or  courses 
the  fee  varies  with  subject  and  length  of  course. 
Receipts  from  fees  are  used  to  obtain  extra  ser- 
vice from  librarians  and  experts,  supplementing 
the  regular  work,  and  for  incidental  expenses. 

To  secure  needed  experience  in  actual  library 
work  under  supervision  and  as  a  partial  equiva- 
lent for  the  time  given  to  his  instruction,  each 
regular  student  is  required  to  work  in  the  state 
library  as  follows  : 

Junior  year,  Jan.  3 -April  30,  16  weeks,  one 
hour  daily  ;  May  i  to  close  of  year,  four  hours 
daily. 

Senior  year,  40  weeks,  two  hours  daily.  This 
work,  in  which  cataloging  is  specially  prominent, 
is  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  student. 
It  supplements  his  class-room  instruction  with 
experience  without  which  he  could  not  safely 
undertake  independent  library  work. 

There  is  no  reduction  in  fees  for  special  stu- 
dents taking  shorter  courses,  as  they  do  less  work 
for  the  state  library. 

Other  expenses.  Suitable  board  and  rooms 
cost  from  $5  to  $9  per  week.  There  are  no 
extras  charged  at  the  school,  and  really  neces- 
sary incidental  expenses  are  slight.  Each  student 
should  allow  $25  a  year  for  the  annual  visit  of 
the  school  to  the  New  York  or  Boston  libraries; 
and  for  text-books,  note-books,  catalog  cards  and 
various  technical  fittings  and  supplies  to  be  re- 
tained as  personal  property,  $20  a  year.  Outside 
and  personal  expenses  vary  with  circumstances 
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and  taste.  It  is  desirable  that  each  student  should 
improve  some  of  the  unusual  opportunities  for 
buying  important  reference  books  and  aids  at  the 
reduced  prices  conceded  by  publishers  interested 
in  this  work.  All  such  expenses  are  wholly  op- 
tional. The  most  economical  can  hardly  meet 
necessary  expenses  for  less  than  $300  a  year. 

Outside  work.  The  work  of  the  school  is 
exacting  and  takes  the  full  time  and  strength  of 
the  best  prepared.  Students  should,  therefore, 
make  no  plans  for  outside  work  during  the  school 
year. 

Those  who  prove  their  capacity  in  junior  year 
may  compete  for  the  prize  scholarships,  and  the 
most  successful  graduates  are  e'igible  for  the 
prize  fellowships  if  they  wish  to  continue  their 
studies  in  the  school  for  a  third  year. 

KcuictDS. 

PILLING,  Ja.  Constantine.     Bibliography  of  the 
Athapascan    languages.     Washington  :    Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1892.     12  +  125  p.  O. 
PILLING,  Ja.  Constantine.     Bibliography  of  the 
Chinookan  languages.     Washington  :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1893.     14  +  81  p.  O. 
In  these  two  issues  Mr.  Pilling  and  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  continue  their  elaborate  series  of 
bibliographies  of  American  aboriginal  languages, 
which  were  outlined  in  the  "Proof-sheets  of  a 
bibliography  of  the  North  American  Indians." 

This  whole  series  is  practically  too  technical  to 
meet  with  either  adequate  praise  or  notice.  Of 
the  first  of  the  above  Mr.  Pilling  himself  writes: 
"  The  present  volume  embraces  544  titular  en- 
tries, of  which  428  relate  to  printed  books  and 
articles  and  116  to  manuscripts.  Of  these  517 
have  been  seen  and  described  by  the  compiler 
(422  of  the  prints  and  95  of  the  manuscripts),  leav- 
ing 27  as  derived  from  outside  sources  (16  of  the 
prints  and  21  manuscripts).  Of  those  unseen  by 
the  writer,  titles  and  description  have  been  re- 
ceived in  most  cases  from  persons  who  have 
actually  seen  the  works  and  described  them  for 
him."  Of  the  second  he  reports  "  270  titular 
entries,  of  which  229  relate  to  printed  books 
and  articles  and  41  to  manuscripts.  Of  these  253 
have  been  seen  and  described  by  the  compiler 
(222  of  the  prints  and  31  of  the  manuscripts), 
leaving  17  as  derived  from  outside  sources  (seven 
of  the  prints  and  10  manuscripts)."  These  two 
quotations  tell  better  than  anything  we  can  say 
how  successfully  Mr.  Pilling  and  his  co-laborers 
have  worked.  P.  L.  F. 
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GENERAL. 

BROWN,  J.  D.  Guide  to  the  formation  of  a 
music  library.  London,  Simpkin,  1893.  16  p. 
8°.  (xt. 

TILLINGHAST,  C.  B.  Books  and  readers  in  pub- 
lic libraries.  (In  Forum,  Sept.) 


LOCAL. 

Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  L.A.  Additions  not  giv- 
en; total  1886;  issued  9879;  visitors  to  library 
17,639;  receipts  $1227.20;  expenses  $1086.38. 

Five  successful  entertainments,  netting  about 
$569.29,  were  given  during  the  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library. 

Boulder,  Col.  University  of  Colorado,  Buck- 
ingham L.  Added  551;  total  8760;  issued  6284; 
an  increase  of  2444  over  preceding  year. 

Boston  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  following  circular, 
addressed  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  li- 
brary, has  been  circulated  extensively  among 
music-teachers,  students,  and  others  interested  in 
musical  matters: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition  that  the 
music  department  of  the  Public  Library  be  increased. 
At  present  the  library  contains  about  10  volumes  of  or- 
chestral scores  and  perhaps  50  volumes  of  piano  arrange- 
ments and  various  music.  Such  a  small  collection  cannot 
give  a  broad  or  fair  idea  of  the  art  of  music,  and  does  not 
afford  the  earnest  student  much  benefit.  Yet  this  is  the 
only  collection  of  music  in  or  near  Boston  which  the  pub- 
lic are  at  liberty  to  use. 

"An  institution  of  such  importance  as  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  should  possess  a  fine  collection  of  music.  Such 
a  collection  should  include:  Specimens  of  musical  com- 
position from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day; 
a  representative  selection  of  orchestral  scores  by  com- 
posers of  the  i8th  and  igth  centuries ;  vocal  scores  of 
operas,  oratorios,  etc.  ;  also  music  for  piano  and  chamber 
music. 

"  The  city  of  Boston  probably  contains  a  larger  num- 
ber of  music  students  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
A  music  section  of  the  Public  Library  would  undoubtedly 
be  appreciated  and  used  by  them,  and  would,  in  time, 
elevate  the  standard  of  musical  education  in  Boston." 

Branford,  Ct.  Work  has  been  begun  on  the 
Blackstone  Memorial  Library  Building,  erected 
by  Timothy  B.  Blackstone,  of  Chicago,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  father,  Captain  James  Black- 
stone,  of  Branford.  The  building,  which  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  will  be  of  classic  design,  three  stories 
in  height,  135  x  145  feet,  of  light  Concord  East 
Tennessee  marble.  The  basement  will  be  de- 
voted to  bookstorage, gymnasium,  boiler-rooms, 
etc.;  the  first  floor,  reached  by  a  handsome  mar- 
ble staircase  through  a  marble  vestibule  flanked 
by  Ionic  columns,  will  contain  book-room,  cata- 
log-room, librarian's  office,  two  small  study- 
rooms  and  a  large  reading-room,  while  the  whole 
rear  wing  of  the  building  is  given  up  to  a  lecture- 
hall,  fitted  with  stage,  etc.  On  the  second  floor 
will  be  several  art  galleries  and  the  gallery  of  the 
lecture-hall.  The  whole  building  is  planned  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross  with  adome  as  thecrowning 
feature.  The  architect  is  S.  S.  Beetnan,  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  designers  of  the  World's 
Fair  Buildings. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  F.  L.  The 
second  examination  for  entrance  to  the  library 
classes  took  place  Sept.  30,  14  applicants  being 
present,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  successful  in 
meeting  the  test  and  appeared  on  the  following 
Monday  morning  ready  for  work,  with  those  ex- 
amined on  the  i6th.  Students  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Bloomfield,  Ct.  ;  Honolulu.  Ha- 
waii; Milton.  Mass.;  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Rutherford,  N.  J.; 
So.  Orange,  N.  J.;  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y. ;  Nyack,  N.  Y.;  Danville,  Pa.; 
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Meadville,  Pa.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  etc.  Of  these, 
seven  took  the  examinations  on  the  i6th  at  the 
library  nearest  their  homes,  under  the  care  of  the 
local  librarian. 

Chicago  (///.)  /*.  L.  The  department  of  books 
for  the  blind  organized  by  the  board  in  connec- 
tion with  delivery  station  no.  6  has  proved  most 
successful,  and  the  number  of  users  is  daiiv  in- 
creasing. The  room  selected  for  the  venture  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  densely  populated  district  and 
is  easily  accessible.  It  has  already  a  special  li- 
brary for  the  blind,  consisting  of  over  1000 
books  and  pamphlets.  Another  thousand  vol- 
umes on  exhibition  at  the  fair  will  be  given  to 
the  library  soon  after  the  close  of  the  exposition. 
The  books  all  have  the  raised  letters;  but  two 
systems  of  printing  are  used.  One  is  known  as 
the  American  system,  and  is  almost  similar,  in  the 
formation  of  its  letters,  to  the  types  in  ordinary 
use  for  books  and  newspapers,  but,  of  course, 
much  larger.  The  other  is  the  Moon  system, 
consisting  of  geometrical  characters  not  unlike 
the  signs  employed  in  shorthand. 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  branch 
says  that  the  blind  visitc  rs  read  the  books  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  They  ask  to  see  a  certain 
volume  and  read  a  couple  of  pages,  and,  if 
pleased,  will  take  it  home,  sometimes  examining 
three  or  four  books  before  they  make  a  selection. 
The  people  are,  as  a  rule,  gentle  and  intelligent, 
and  have  a  great  desire  for  books.  They  are 
generally  religious  in  their  tastes,  and  the  works 
at  present  in  the  library  are  Biblical,  historical, 
philosophical,  and  poetical.  There  are  scarcely 
any  works  of  fiction. 

The  subject  of  preserving  the  literature  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  has  been  brought 
up  by  the  library  board.  It  is  proposed  to  get 
all  the  documents  that  will  be  commemorative  of 
the  fair  from  an  historical  standpoint,  into  the 
public  library,  so  that  they  may  be  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  public.  It  is  advised  that  early  action 
be  taken  in  order  that  this  literature  may  be 
placed  in  the  public  library  and  not  in  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society,  which  is  a  private  insti- 
tution. 

Cincinnati  (0.)  P.  L,  (Rpt.)  Added  5923; 
total  202,705;  issued,  home  use  254,517;  lib. 
use  172,234;  periodicals  and  newspapers,  451,- 
116;  total  use  877,867;  av.  Sunday  use  of  read- 
ing-rooms 1204;  no.  borrowers'  cards  in  force 
20,573;  receipts,  $89,617.27;  expenses,  $50,- 
557.85. 

There  have  been  3506  v.  bound  and  rebound, 
and  850  v.  sewed  and  repaired;  2929  additional 
v.  have  been  repaired  at  the  library. 

Librarian  Whelpley  considers  at  length  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  extending  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  library  to  suburban  residents.  He 
says:  "The  library  circulation  has  shown  a 
steady  growh,  from  month  to  month,  throughout 
the  year.  The  number  of  books  drawn  for  home 
reading,  exceeds,  by  a  large  figure,  that  of  any 
preceding  year  during  my  librarianship.  This  is 
gratifying,  from  the  fact  that  our  limit  in  circu- 
lation has,  for  some  years,  appeared  to  have 
reached  its  maximum.  This  was  apparently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  removals  of  long  time  city 


residents  and  library  patrons,  to  suburban  places 
contiguous  to  the  city,  but  outside  its  boundaries, 
yet  inside  the  county.  Their  removal,  under  our 
rules,  deprives  them  of  the  privilege  of  drawing 
books  free  from  the  library.  It  is  plain  to  be 
seen,  from  the  excellent  and  comfortable  facilities 
afforded  to  reach  the  suburbs,  both  by  cable  and 
electric  railways,  at  a  small  price,  that  this  exodus 
will  be  a  continuous  one,  which  must  in  time 
draw  largely  from  library  patrons,  and  greatly 
decrease  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  drawing 
books  for  home  reading. 

"  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  public  library  of  Cincinnati  is  the  only  one  in 
the  county  at  all  adequate  to  supply  the  reading 
wants  of  our  people;  and  that  free  books  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  contributing  greatly  to 
the  general  advance  in  the  intelligence  of  those 
who  use  the  great  public  libraries  in  our  large 
cities,  any  curtailing  of  these  privileges  from  those 
who  have  once  been  benefited  by  them,  is  felt  to 
be  a  serious  matter.  Very  few  days  pass  in  which 
there  is  not  an  earnest  appeal  from  one  or  more 
persons,  to  have  an  endeavor  made  to  place  sub- 
urban residents  in  a  position  which  will  enable 
them  to  enjoy  the  library  privileges  and  benefits. 
A  solution  of  this  problem  can  be  reached  by  ac- 
cording to  such  parties  as  pay  taxes  on  property 
or  business  in  the  city  (residing  inside  Hamilton 
County),  or  who  transact  daily  business  here,  or 
whose  children  are  in  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  and  the  university,  the  privilege  of  draw- 
ing books  from  the  library  free,  subject  to  pro- 
curing the  requisite  security  for  their  return  in 
good  condition,  from  a  city  resident,  and  con- 
forming to  all  the  other  rules  which  govern  the 
institution. 

"  Great  advantages  will  thus  be  given  to  many 
who  are  now  debarred  from  drawing  books,  and 
good  results  will  be  apparent,  in  the  acquirement 
of  every-day  and  also  out-of-the-way  knowledge, 
by  the  reading  and  consultation  in  their  homes 
of  so  many  great  books  that  contribute  to 
broaden  our  lines  of  thought,  and  to  enlarge  our 
facilities  for  educating  ;  and  books,  too,  which 
are  not  purchased  to  any  extent  outside  of  great 
libraries,  and  whose  circulation  is  necessarily 
limited  by  their  price.  This  will  be  a  great  edu- 
cational factor,  continuing  the  work  so  well 
started  and  carried  on  in  our  city  schools  and 
our  university.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
librarian's  standpoint,  and  taking  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  having  the  library  fulfil  its  mission  to 
the  greatest  extent,  I  would  rejoire  to  see  its  use- 
fulness enlarged,  by  having  the  circulation  dou- 
bled, or  even  tripled,  by  affording  such  advan- 
tages for  reading  and  study.  Our  resources  are 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  such  an 
increase  of  readers,  the  levy  for  books  being  am- 
ple. And  the  present  force  of  attendants  would 
need  very  little  if  any  enlarging." 

The  annexation  of  suburban  districts  is  also 
advocated,  as  bringing  about  the  same  result. 

The  question  of  lack  of  library  accommoda- 
tions is  touched  upon,  and  the  librarian  urges 
the  necessity  of  a  new  building  with  mere  con- 
veniences and  larger  book  capacity. 

Cornell  Univ.  L.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  has  be- 
come known  that  the  anonymous  benefactor  who 
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gave  the  Zarncke  library  of  13,000  volumes  to 
Cornell  University  is  W:  H.  Sage,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  university  and  a  son  of  H :  W. 
Sage,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Denver  (Colo.)  City  L.  An  original  plan  has 
been  adopted  to  provide  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  library  in  new  and  larger  quar- 
ters in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
and  for  other  needed  improvement.  Envelopes 
have  been  provided,  on  which  are  printed  a 
brief  account  of  the  resources  and  needs  of  the 
library,  concluding  with  the  following  appeal : 
"  It  is  believed  that  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
free  use  of  the  library  will  be  glad  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  that  privilege  by  supplying  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  contemplated  changes, 
especially  as  25  cents  each  will  be  sufficient.  If  you 
endorse  this  movement  in  your  further  interest, 
will  you  kindly  enclose  25  cents  in  this  enve- 
lope, seal  it,  write  your  card  number  upon  it,  and 
hand  it  to  an  attendant  at  your  next  visit,  and 
oblige  ?  The  names  of  all  donors  will  be  posted 
in  the  rooms." 

These  envelopes  have  been  distributed  to  all 
the  users  of  the  library,  and  it  is  expected  that 
sufficient  money  will  be  raised  in  this  way  to 
cover  all  necessary  expenses. 

A  library  training  class  with  course  covering 
a  period  of  about  eight  months,  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  library.  It  is  planned  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  training  classes  of  the  Los  Angeles 
and  other  libraries,  and  gives  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  library  work  from  the  pasting  of  labels 
and  care  of  periodicals  to  study  of  cataloging 
and  classification,  courses  in  literature,  and  in- 
struction in  library  finances.  Tuition  is  not  re- 
quired nor  are  salaries  given,  but  the  knowledge 
is  gained  by  practical  work,  supplemented  by 
the  aid  of  the  librarian  and  his  assistants.  The 
number  taking  the  course  is  limited  to  four. 

Fair  haven,  Mass.  Millicent  L.  Mr.  H:  H. 
Rogers  has  presented  to  the  library  a  collection 
of  autograph  letters  written  by  17  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  They  are  all  single- 
page  documents,  and  are  framed  separately  in 
oak,  each  with  a  steel-engraved  portrait  of  the 
writer.  Mr.  Rogers  will  add  autograph  letters 
from  all  the  other  presidents  as  fast  as  he  can  ob- 
tain good  single-page  specimens. 

Ilion  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  Ilion  Public  Library 
was  formally  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct. 
28,  with  appropriate  exercises.  The  building, 
which  has  cost  about  $30,000,  is  the  gift  of  Clar- 
ence W.  Seamans,  of  the  firm  of  Wyckoff,  Sea- 
mans  &  Benedict,  New  York,  whose  extensive 
factories  are  located  at  Ilion.  The  sum  of 
$5000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
was  raised  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The 
building  is  about  60  x  75  feet,  of  the  Romanesque 
type.  It  is  built  of  gray,  rock-faced  pressed 
brick,  with  trimmings  of  red  sandstone,  hand- 
somely carved.  The  roof  is  of  purple  Spanish 
tile.  The  front  bears  the  carved  inscription 
"Ilion  Free  Library."  The  vestibule,  6xio 
feet,  is  wainscoted  with  Vienna  marble  and 
floored  with  mosaic  tiles.  The  delivery-room 
is  26  x  70  feet;  arailing  of  antique  copper  divides 


the  room  into  two  sections,  the  larger  one  being 
furnished  with  ample  bookcases,  desks  and  ta- 
bles for  the  librarian's  use,  and  a  handsome  de- 
livery counter.  The  front  section,  for  the  use  of 
readers,  is  supplied  with  magazine-cases,  tables, 
chairs,  etc.  Here  is  a  massive  oak  mantel  with 
carved  columns  and  facing  of  beautiful  Numi- 
dian  marble  covering  a  wide  fireplace.  The 
building  throughout  is  finished  with  selected 
quartered  white  oak  and  has  a  panelled  wainscot 
eight  feet  high.  The  casings  are  fluted  columns 
with  finely  carved  capitals.  The  windows  are  of 
plate -glass,  the  transoms  and  windows  above  the 
bookcases  being  of  stained  glass.  George  P. 
Chappell,  of  New  York,  is  the  architect.  In  the 
south  wing  is  the  reference  or  reading  room, 
which  has  a  cosey  alcove  at  one  end  and  a  hand- 
some colonial  fireplace  at  the  other.  The  man- 
tel is  faced  with  Verona  marble.  Between  this 
room  and  the  vestibule  is  a  casement  of  bevelled 
plate-glass.  In  the  rear  is  the  librarian's  private 
room,  furnished  with  desk,  wardrobe,  and  lava- 
tory. A  staircase  leads  to  the  second  floor, 
which  is  used  as  a  museum.  Here  are  cases 
containing  collections  of  coins,  botanical,  geo- 
logical, and  ornithological  specimens.  Miss  Car- 
rie L.  Richardson  has  been  appointed  curator  of 
this  department. 

The  surrounding  grounds  have  been  graded 
and  seeded,  and  sidewalks  of  Oxford  bluestone 
are  laid.  A  cellar  extends  under  the  entire 
building.  The  building  is  in  charge  of  James 
M.  Dygert,  John  A.  G.blin,  J.  Holland  Rudd, 
and  Misses  Caroline  L.  Richaidson  and  Harriet 
E.  Russel.  There  are  about  7200  volumes  in 
the  library,  of  which  3000  are  works  of  fiction. 
Miss  Anna  Perkins  has  been  appointed  librarian, 
with  Miss  May  Leach  as  assistant,  Both  have 
studied  at  the  New  York  State  Library  School. 
There  are  about  1000  books  in  the  reference  li- 
brary. 

The  opening  exercises  were  well  attended. 
Prayer  -was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Cook,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Seamans,  President 
Hakes,  of  the  Ilion  Academy,  C.  S.  Ingham, 
president  of  the  village,  and  Amos  Parker 
Wilder,  of  the  New  York  Morning  Advertiser. 

Indianapolis  (fnd.)  P.  L.  The  new  library 
building  was  opened  without  formal  ceremonies 
on  the  morning  of  October  24,  when  books  were 
issued  and  received  in  regular  order.  The  new 
building  is  roomy  and  thoroughly  well  lighted. 
The  circulating  department  is  finished  and  in 
good  working  order,  but  the  reading-room  is  not 
yet  ready;  it  will  be  fitted  up  with  the  shelves 
taken  from  the  old  building,  and  is  large  and  well 
lighted.  It  is  reached  by  a  broad  staircase,  and 
has  two  entrances;  at  one  end  is  a  small  room 
devoted  to  the  Patent  Office  reports,  and  the  ref- 
erence-books are  on  reading-desks  just  outside. 
The  floors  are  all  finished  in  hardwood,  and  the 
new  building  is  much  more  convenient  in  every 
way  than  the  old.  There  are  52,000  volumes 
now  in  the  library. 

Marietta,  Ga.  Clarke  P.  L.  The  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Clarke  Public  Library  took  place  at 
the  handsome  new  library  building  on  the  even- 
ing of  Nov.  2,  at  8  o'clock,  before  a  large  audi- 
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ence;  short  and  appropriate  addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  D.  L.  Buttolph,  Judge  G:  F.  Gober,  Dr. 
P.  R.  Cortelyou,  and  others. 

The  building  is  octagonal  in  shape  and  has  no 
windows  on  its  sides,  the  light  being  furnished 
from  the  top.  It  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
the  British  Museum  Library  Building.  There 
are  about  4000  v.  on  the  shelves,  and  the  book 
capacity  is  10,000  v. 

The  new  library  is  the  result  of  a  union  of  two 
separate  libraries  that  have  existed  in  the  town 
since  the  year  1882,  each  of  which  had  on  its 
shelves  about  2000  v.  One  was  a  public  library, 
called  the  Marietta  Library  Association;  the 
other  was  a  private  library,  owned  by  Miss  Sarah 
Freeman  Clarke.  Miss  Clarke  decided  to  give 
her  books  to  the  city  government  for  library  pur- 
poses, and  a  union  of  the  two  libraries  was 
effected.  Her  offer  to  erect  the  building  and 
give  the  books  if  citizens  would  furnish  a  site  was 
accepted;  the  Clarke  Library  Association  was  in- 
corporated, and  the  new  library  in  its  new  build- 
ing was  soon  an  accepted  fact. 

Nashua,  N.  H.  Mrs.  M..  A.  Hunt  and  Miss 
M..  E.  Hunt,  her  daughter,  have  given  notice 
that  they  will  bring  suit  against  the  city  to  re- 
cover $50,000  which  they  presented  to  Nashua 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Hunt  Memorial  Libra- 
ry, on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  of  the  gift 
have  not  been  complied  with  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  gift  was  made  over  a  year  ago,  and 
the  citizens  and  the  city  government  have  done 
nothing  since  that  time  but  wrangle  ineffectively 
over  the  site  for  the  building.  The  matter  has 
already  been  in  litigation  and  was  thought  to  be 
decided,  but  no  satisfactory  action  was  taken  by 
the  city  authorities. 

New  Harmony  (fnd.)  P.  L.  The  new  library 
building  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  It  con- 
tains on  the  lower  floor  the  library  proper  and  an 
auditorium  for  lectures  and  meetings  of  theWork- 
ingmen's  Institute,  and  on  the  upper  floor  the 
museum  upon  one  side  and  a  picture  gallery  on 
the  other.  The  building  is  principally  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Edward  Murphy.  The  Workingmen's  Insti- 
tute realized  by  the  sale  of  their  old  building 
$4000,  to  which  Dr.  Murphy  added  $12,000,  and 
also  'gave  the  lot  on  which  it  is  built.  He  also 

§ave   the   collection   of    paintings,   worth   over 
12,000.     The  library  contains  about  5000  vol- 
umes.    The  museum  of  natural  history,  geology, 
and  mineralogy  is  well  arranged  and  has  many 
valuable  specimens. 

New  York.  Century  Club.  By  the  death  of 
Mrs.  James  Lorimer  Graham  the  club  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Graham  library,  be- 
queathed to  it  nearly  15  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, the  bequest  to  take  effect  upon  his  wife's 
death.  The  collection  contains  some  5000  vol- 
umes, collected  with  discrimination  and  knowl- 
edge, many  of  which  are  unique  copies,  by  ms. 
additions,  or  of  special  interest  as  having  be- 
longed to  famous  persons.  It  places  the  library 
of  this  club,  already  notable,  among  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  in  this  country. 

New  York.  Cooper  Union  L.  The  library  re- 
opened on  Oct.  12,  after  having  been  closed  for 
necessary  repairs,  painting,  etc.,  since  Aug.  27. 


Newport,  ft.  I.     Redwood    L.  and   Athenaum. 
rpt.)     R:    Bliss,  Lib'n.     Added  1146;  total 
38,229;  issued  12,121  (fict.  62  £). 

"  The  cataloging  work  shows  remarkable  prog- 
ress during  the  past  year,  the  number  of  volumes 
cataloged  during  the  year  being  9000. 

"  The  need  of  additional  shelf-room,  which  was 
insisted  on  in  the  last  report,  still  exists  even 
more  noticeably  than  last  year.  Not  only  is  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  books  by  sub- 
ject at  present  impossible,  but  even  the  floor  of 
the  reading-room  gallery  is  now  used  for  holding 
books  for  which  there  is  no  shelf-room.  Unless 
considerable  additional  shelving  be  provided  the 
library  will  be  completely  overstocked  by  the  end 
of  another  year. 

"  The  practice  of  allowing  special  students  to 
visit  the  shelves,  while  being  of  great  benefit  to 
the  student,  does,  it  must  be  admitted,  result  in 
much  inconvenience  to  the  librarian  and  his  as- 
sistant from  the  inevitable  disarrangement  of 
books  on  the  shelves  and  the  consequent  con- 
fusion of  the  classification." 
Peterborough,  N.  If.  TOWN  LIBRARY  OF  PETER- 
BOROUGH, N.  H.,  established  April  9,  1833. 

27  p.  T. 

This  small  pamphlet  is  specially  interesting  and 
worthy  of  quotation  as  giving  the  history  of  the 
first  free  town  library  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  States.  "  The  movement  to  form  the 
town  library  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the 
division  of  the  State  Literary  Fund.  This  fund 
was  established  in  1821;  it  was  raised  by  an  an- 
nual tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks  of  the 
state,  and  the  original  intention  was  to  use  it  for 
the  endowment  of  a  state  university.  This  plan 
wasabandoned  in  1828,  when  an  act  of  legislature 
was  passed  by  which  the  fund  was  to  be  divided 
annually  among  the  several  towns  of  the  s^ate 
for  the  '  support  and  maintenance  of  common 
free  schools  or  other  purposes  of  education.' 
It  was  under  this  statute  that  Peterborough 
organized  the  town  library,  being  the  first  town 
to  realize  the  significance  of  the  latter  clause 
and  the  educational  importance  of  a  free  li- 
brary." 

The  question  of  how  to  use  the  Literary  Fund 
was  a  subject  of  discussion  in  Peterborough  for 
some  years.  Finally  "on  April  9,  1833,  it  was 
'voted,  that  out  of  the  money  to  be  raised  the 
present  year  from  the  state  treasury  on  account 
of  the  literary  fund,  so  much  be  added  to  the 
literary  fund  of  the  town  as  to  make  the  princi- 
pal thereof  amount  to  $750,  to  remain  a  perma- 
nent fund.  Voted,  that  the  remainder  of  said  fund 
be  appropriated  the  present  year.  Voted,  that 
the  Literary  Fund  and  the  interest  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  present  year  be  divided  among 
the  small  districts  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
books  for  a  town  library.  Voted,  that  a  committee 
of  one  from  each  school  district  be  raised  to 
make  the  division  and  appropriation  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  vote.' 

"  In  this  way  the  Peterborough  Library  was 
formed,  and  the  American  idea  of  a  free  town  li- 
brary first  took  tangible  shape.  16  years  later, 
in  1849,  tne  State  of  New  Hampshire  passed 
a  law  authorizing  towns  to  grant  money  to 
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establish  and  maintain  public  libraries.  This 
was  the  first  statute  of  the  kind.  The  English 
Public  Libraries  Act  followed  in  1850,  and  the 
Massachusetts  law  in  1851. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Peterborough  was 
the  first  town  in  the  country  which  voted  money 
for  the  formation  and  support  of  a  free  library. 
Other  towns  had  accepted  libraries  as  gifts,  and 
had  subsequently  contributed  to  their  expenses, 
but  none  which  began  to  do  so  before  1833  have 
continued  their  support  to  the  present  time.  Be- 
fore the  Revolution  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
Ct.,  had  received  the  gift  of  a  library  from  an 
Englishman;  and  later,  in  1803,  the  '  Bingham 
Library'  was  given  by  a  native  of  the  town. 
This  flourished  for  a  time,  but  40  years  later 
had  ceased  to  be  used;  and  in  its  best  days  it 
could  not  be  considered  a  town  library,  as  it  had 
only  occasional  aid  from  the  town. 

"  As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  therefore,  the 
town  of  Peterborough  may  rightly  claim  the 
honor  of  owning  the  oldest  free  town  library  in 
the  country,  or,  we  might  even  say,  in  the 
world;  for  the  European  municipal  libraries, 
some  of  which  have  existed  for  over  300  years, 
are  not  supported  by  popular  taxation,  and  cor- 
respond only  in  name  with  our  modern  town 
libraries." 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  description  of 
the  new  library  building,  erected  partly  by  gener- 
ous gifts  from  a  few  wealthy  citizens,  partly  by 
popular  subscription,  from  which  books  were 
first  given  out  on  April  22,  1893.  With  new  and 
attractive  quarters  has  come  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  books,  and  the  library  seems  launched 
upon  a  fresh  and  vigorous  existence. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Friends'  L.  A.  Added  200; 
total  1 200.  The  library  is  entirely  free,  the  only 
condition  being  that  the  book-borrower  be  prop- 
erly recommended. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  F.  P.  L.  The  new  rooms 
of  the  library  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
the  morning  of  Oct.  30.  The  library  occupies 
seven  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  city 
hall  and  six  rooms  and  a  gallery  on  the  floor 
above.  The  arrangement  and  furnishing  of  the 
new  quarters  have  already  been  noted  in  these 
columns.  (L.  j.  18  :  298.)  There  are  82,000  v. 
on  the  shelves  and  accommodations  for  1000 
readers.  The  library  will  be  thrown  open  on 
Sundays  from  i  to  5  p.m. 

Seneca  Falls  (N.  F.)  L.  A.  Added  500;  total 
2500;  circulation  not  given.  Receipts  $727.38; 
expenses  $727.26.  There  are  225  volumes  in  the 
reference  department,  which  is  much  used.  The 
attendance  in  the  reading-room  exceeds  that  of 
the  first  year. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L.  A  department  com- 
posed of  books  printed  for  the  blind  will  soon  be 
established  in  the  library.  The  books  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Perkins  Institute  at  South 
Boston,  which  has  a  fund  left  by  Dr.  Howe,  the 
first  superintendent  of  the  institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  books  in  raised  letters,  and 
they  will  number  about  90  volumes,  Including 
standard  works  of  fiction,  poetry,  science,  litera- 
ture, etc. 


Washington,  D.  C.  Congressional  L.  The 
work  of  gilding  the  dome  of  the  new  Congres- 
sional Library  building  has  progressed  far  enough 
to  indicate  that  when  completed  this  golden  dome 
will  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  beauti- 
ful objects  in  Washington.  There  are  not  many 
gilded  domes  in  the  world.  The  Hotel  des  In- 
valides  in  Paris,  the  Connecticut  State  House  at 
Hartford,  and  the  Massachusetts  State  House  at 
Boston  are  the  best  known.  The  dome  of  the 
new  library  building  is  larger  than  any  of  these 
—  two-thirds  larger,  it  is  estimated,  than  the 
famous  dome  of  the  State  House  in  Boston,  and 
there  is  a  total  surface  of  about  10,000  square 
feet  to  be  gilded. 

FOREIGN. 

Birmingham  (Eng.)  F.  Ls.  The  experiment  of 
placing  books  of  reference  on  open  shelves  has 
proved  so  successful  that  the  committee  have 
considerably  increased  ihe  number  of  books  ac- 
cessible to  readers.  Two  additional  branch  li- 
braries have  been  opened. 

Blackpool,  Eng.  One  person  in  every  II  of 
the  entire  population  is  a  borrower.  The  dura- 
tion of  borrowers'  tickets  has  been  extended 
from  one  to  two  years. 

Constantinople,  Turkey.  Plans  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  erection  of  a  public  library  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  it  appears  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  libraries  of  the  mosques  will  be  concentrated 
there. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.     Year-book 
for  1893.     Lond.,  Simpkin,  1893.     u. 
In  addition  to  Information  as  to  meetings,  con- 
stitution, rules,  and  members  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K., 
contains  particulars  as  to  the  library  examinations 
held   by   the   association,  the    summer  school, 
prize  essays,  publications  of  the  association,  etc. ; 
the    cataloging  rules    of  the   British  Museum, 
Bodleian  Library,  and  Library  Association  are 
also  given. 

London.  Camber-well,  P.  Z.  On  Oct.  9  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  formally  opened  to  the  public 
the  South  London  Art  Gallery  and  the  Camber- 
well  Central  Public  Library  and  Public  Garden. 
The  building,  of  red  brick  and  Portland  stone, 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  district,  It  com- 
prises a  lending  library,  reference  library,  news- 
room, magazine-room,  chief  librarian's  room, 
library  commissioners'  board-room,  and  care- 
taker's lodge.  Behind  the  library  is  a  large  piece 
of  ground  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 
vestry  and  laid  out  for  a  public  recreation  ground. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Whiteley,  chairman  of  the  library 
commissioners,  made  an  address,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  development  of  library  work  in 
the  Camberwell  district,  and  to  the  generous 
gifts  made  by  Mr.  G:  Livesey  and  Mr.  W:  Minet, 
to  whose  liberality  the  present  library  buildings 
were  due.  The  success  of  the  Camberwell  pub- 
lic libraries  had,  he  said,  been  remarkable. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  first  library  in  1890,  as 
many  as  1,500,000  books  had  been  issued  to 
readers.  The  present  library,  which  had  cost 
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.£10,000,  would  open  with  a  stock  of  20,000 
works  of  reference  and  general  literature.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  short  speech,  then  declared 
the  buildings  open  to  the  public. 

London.  People's  Palace  L.  In  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Young  woman  Miss  James,  librarian  of 
the  People's  Palace,  says,  in  regard  to  the  tastes 
of  East  End  readers:  "The  six  most  popular 
books  in  the  library  are  Dickens'  '  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,'  Haggard's  '  She,'  Dumas'  '  Monte  Cristo,' 
Kingsley's  '  Westward  ho  ! '  Stevenson's  '  Treas- 
ure Island,'  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  '  East 
Lynne.'  Meredith  is  occasionally  asked  for, 
Hardy  frequently  —  or,  at  least,  his  '  Tess  '  and 
'  Under  the  greenwood  tree  ; '  we  have  only 
these  two  of  Hardy's  in  the  library,  and  they  are 
very  popular.  Many  try  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
'  David  Grieve,'  but  they  generally  give  it  up." 

Montreal,  Can.  McGill  Univ.  L.  The  Red- 
path  Library  building,  presented  to  McGill 
University  by  Mr.  P:  Redpath,  was  formally 
opened  by  the  Governor-General  and  Count- 
ess of  Aberdeen  in  presence  of  a  large  and 
distinguished  audience  on  Oct.  31.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Redpath,  Sir  William  Daw- 
son,  Lieutenant-Governor  Chapliau,  and  Vice- 
Principal  Johnson,  of  the  university,  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  brief  address,  declared 
the  building  open  to  the  public. 

The  new  library  building  was  begun  about 
May  i,  1892.  It  is  built  of  Montreal  stone  in 
Romanesque  style.  The  carving  is  largely  sym- 
bolical. The  four  symbols  of  the  evangelists  — 
the  eagle,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  angel  —  are  over 
the  tops  of  the  buttresses.  The  Redpath  crest 
and  motto  are  carved  in  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
over  the  front  door.  On  one  side  of  the  building 
are  carved  the  arms  of  the  college  ;  on  the  other 
side  is  a  lion  holding  an  open  book.  In  the  base- 
ment is  an  unpacking-room,  stock-room,  the 
caretaker's  apartments,  etc.  A  students'  entrance 
gives  access  to  five  study-rooms,  fitted  with  book- 
cases. The  main  floor  is  entered  through  a 
marble  vestibule.  Passing  through  the  staircase 
hall  the  large  reading-room  is  entered.  This  is 
no  feet  long,  43  feet  wide  and  44  feet  high, 
with  an  open  timber  roof,  with  hammered  brass 
ornaments  ;  the  arched  corners  have  octagonal 
bays,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  is  a  hand- 
some fireplace.  Around  the  walls  are  arranged 
oak  cases  for  reference-books,  convenient  of 
access  to  readers.  At  the  end  is  the  librarian's 
room,  connecting  with  the  catalog-room.  To 
the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  men's  coat- 
room  and  lavatory,  and  just  beyond  is  the 
periodical-room.  The  stock-room  is  four  stories 
in  height,  and  capable  of  holding  130,000  to 
140,000  volumes.  There  is  a  gallery  on  the 
upper  floor  which  may  be  used  as  a  ladies' 
reading-room,  or  for  cases  of  rare  books.  Ad- 
joining the  gallery  is  an  architecture,  cast,  and 
sculpture  room.  Over  the  periodical-room  is  a 
room  of  small  size, which  will  probably  be  used 
as  a  professors'  reading-room.  Eight  beautiful 
stained-glass  windows  are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Redpath  ;  one  is  devoted  to  poesy,  and  has  the 
portraits  of  the  leading  poets  and  writers  of  all 
ages.  The  others  are  devoted  to  art,  music, 


philosophy,  law,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  his- 
tory. The  building  is  lighted  throughout  by 
electricity. 


^Librarians. 


BUNCHER,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  (Adams),  for  15 
years  librarian  of  the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  City 
Library,  resigned  her  position  on  October  7,  her 
resignation  to  go  into  effect  on  Jan.  r,  1894. 
Mrs.  Buncher  had  won  many  friends  among  the 
reading  public  of  Manchester,  and  her  retirement 
from  the  position  she  has  so  creditably  filled  was 
received  with  regret.  Her  resignation  was  due 
to  "  increasing  years  and  desire  for  rest." 

CUTLER,  Miss  Louisa  S.,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  Public  Library. 
Miss  Cutler  was  in  charge  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
"  Model  Library  "  at  Chicago  during  the  World's 
Fair,  and  entered  upon  her  new  duties  on  Nov. 
i.  The  Utica  Library  has  recently  been  re- 
established on  a  broader  and  more  effective  basis 
and  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
arrangement  and  organization  to  thorougly  fit  it 
for  most  effective  work.  The  former  librarian, 
Miss  Jacobs,  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Hunt,  will 
be  retained  as  assistants. 


7]   Cataloging  ano'Classification.  " 

LE  BIBLIOTKCHE  D'  ITALIA,  elenco  generale  e 
indici  special!.  Milano,  Assoc.  Tipog.  Libr. 
Ital.,  1893.  72  p.  4°.  2  lire. 

The  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BULLETIN  for 
October  is  an  unusually  varied  and  rich  one. 
The  list  of  historical  fiction  is  continued  ;  a  list 
of  annuals  and  year-books  is  given,  and  a  very 
careful  and  elaborate  list  of  books  relating  to 
Egypt.  In  addition,  some  rare  American  broad- 
sides are  reproduced,  prepared  with  scholarly 
notes. 

CHELTENHAM  (Eng.)  PUBLIC   LIBRARY.     Cata- 
logue of  the  lending  and  reference  departments, 
including  the   technical   books  ;    compiled  by 
W.  Jones.     First  supplement,  1893.     71  p.  O. 
PRATT  INSTITUTE  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  F.  L.     Bul- 
letin  no.   10.      Finding-list   of   works   in   the 
French  language.     Sept.,  1893.     20  p.  O. 
Hitherto  these  bulletins  have  formed  part  of 
the  Pratt  Institute  monthly;  the  September  iisue 
inaugurates  the  plan  of  publishing  the  bulletin 
as  a  separate  finding-list,  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Monthly. 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BULLE- 
TIN for  October  devotes  its  usual  "special  read- 
ing-list "  to  works  by  and  about "  More  American 
authors,"  covering  a  dozen  writers,  from  Aldrich 
to  Poe. 

The  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  LIBRARY  BULLETIN 
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for  September  contains  short  lists  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  literature  in  the  library. 

FULL  NAMES. 
Supplied  by  Harvard  Collfft  Library. 

Brownson,  H:  Francis,  translator  (John  and  Se- 
bastian Cabot); 

Clarke,  H:  De  Forest  (Handbook  of  all  the  deci- 
sions of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States)  ; 

Gilmore,  Evelyn  Langdon  (Christ  church,  Gar- 
diner, Maine) ; 

Gordy,  Wilbur  Fisk,  and  Twitchell,  Willis  Ira 
(A  pathfinder  in  American  history). 

Cibliografn. 

BEER'S  (G:  Loris)  "The  commercial  pol- 
icy of  England  towards  the  American  colonies  " 
(N.  Y.,  1893)  contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of 
works  on  colonial  trade. 

BICKELL,  L.  Bookbindings  from  the  Hessian 
historical  exhibition.  London,  J.  Salisbury, 
1893.  f°,  75*- 

DRAKE,  S:  Adams.     The  making  of  Virginia  and 
the   middle  colonies,   1578-1701.     N.  Y.,  C: 
Scribner's  Sons,  1893.     c.  7+228  p.  il.  D.  cl., 
$1.50. 
Contains  short  list  of  authorities. 

DUFF,  E.  G.  Early  printed  books.  London, 
Kegan  Paul,  1893.  12  +  218  p.  +  front.  +  10 
plates.  8".  6s. 

DURRIEN,  P.  Manuscrits  d'Espagne  remarqua- 
bles  par  leurs  peintures  ou  par  la  beaute  de 
leur  execution,  d'apres  des  notes  prises  a  Ma- 
drid, a  1'Expos.  Hist,  pour  la  46  centenaire  de 
Colomb  et  compl.  a  la  Bib.  Nac.  et  a  la  Bib. 
de  1'Escuriol.  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  1893.  78 
p.  8°. 

GoRDY.Wilbur  Fisk,  and  TWITCHELL,  Willis  Ira. 
A  pathfinder  in  American  history;  for  the  use 
of  teachers,  manual  schools,  and  more  mature 
scholars  in  grammar  grades.  Host.,  Lee  & 
Shepard,  1893,  12+102  +  35  +  255  p.  c. 
D.  cl.,  net,  $1.20. 
Corrected  title;  wrongly  entered  under  Cordy, 

W.  F:,  in  L.  J.,  18  :  302. 

HIGGINSON,  T:  W.,  and  Channing,  E:     English 
history  for  American  readers.     N.  Y.,  Long- 
mans,  Green   &   Co.,    1893.     c.    30+334    p. 
maps,  il.  D.  cl.  $1.20. 
Incl.  "list  of  some  useful  books  for  consulta- 

tation,"  6  p. 

HILDEBURN,  C:  R.     The  first  volume  of  Ja. 


Grant  Wilson's  Memorial  History  of  New  York 
contains  an  elaborate  bibliography  of  the  earliest 
issues  of  the  New  York  press  ;  being  an  advance 
printing  of  a  section  of  Mr.  Hildeburn's  forth- 
coming "  Issues  of  the  New  York  Press,"  to  be 
uniform  with  his  similar  work  on  Pennsylvania 
imprints. 

HOLMES,   Bayard,   M.D.     Is    it    desirable  and 
practicable  in  medical  schools  to  teach  methods 
of  Investigation  in  medical  literature  ?    [Repr. 
fr.  The  Medical  news,  Aug.  12,  1893.]     8  p.  D. 
A  brief  account  of  an  effort  to  teach  bibliogra- 
phy to  a  class  of  medical  students.     The  method 
of  instruction  was  simple  and  the  result  of  the 
course  most  useful  to  the  students. 

HUGHES,  Rob.  M.     General  Johnston.     N.   Y., 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1893.    c.    9+353  p.  por. 
D.  (Great  commanders  ser.,  no.  4.)  cl.  $1.50. 
Contains  short  bibliography  of  works  relating 

to  Johnston's  career. 

MONTZ,  F.  Bibliographic  d.  deutschen  Mund- 
artenforschung.  [1800]  -  89.  Lpz. ,  Breitkopf , 
1893.  20+181  p.  8".  5  m.,  bd.  6.50  m. 

SAMMLUNG  bibliothekswissenschaftlicher  Arbei- 
ten,  herausgegeben  von  K.  Dziatzko.  Hefts: 
Entwickelung  und  gegenwartiger  Stand  der 
wissenschaftlichen  Bibliotheken  Deutschlands 
mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  Preussens, 
von  K.  Dziatzko.  Lpz.,  M.  Spirgatis,  1893. 
6+55  P-  8°.  2.50  m. 

UNITED  STATES.  Department  of  'the  Interior.  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey:  eleventh  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1889-90,  by  J.  W. 
Powell.  In  2  pts.  Pt.  i,  Geology;  pt.  2,  Irriga- 
tion. Wash.,  D.  C.,  Gov.  Print.  Office,  1891 
[1893.3  757+66  pi. ;  9+351  +  30  pi.  F. 
Part  2.  contains  a  list  of  "  Irrigation  litera- 
ture," covering  44  p. 

VIERTELJAHRS-KATALOG  der  Neuigkeiten  des 
deutschen  Buchhandels:  Bau-  und  Ingenieur- 
wissenschaft.  1893,  Januar-Marz.  Leipzig, 
J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchh.  6  S.  8°.  FUr  10 
Exemplare  M.  1.20. 

—  Erziehung   und    Unterricht,  Jugendschriften, 
1893,    Januar-Miirz.     16  S.   8°.     Fiir   10    Ex- 
emplare M.  1.50. 

— ,  Haus-,  Land-  und  Forstwirtschaft.  1893, 
Januar-Marz.  6  S.  8°.  Fiir  10  Exemplare 
M.  1.20. 

—  Kriegswissenschaft  Pferdekunde  und  Karten. 
1893,  Januar-Marz.     6  S.     8°.     Fiir   10  Exem- 
plare M.  1.20. 

—  Medizin,    Naturwissenschaften     und     Mathe- 
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matik.   1893,  Januar-Marz.     288.  8°.     Fur  10 
Exemplare  M.  2,50. 

—  Theologic  und  Philosophic.  1893,  Januar- 
Marz.  20  S.  8°.  Fur  10  Exemplare  M.  1.80. 
VIRGIL  [La/.  Virgilius,]  Maro  Publius.  The 
jEneid:  six  books  and  bucolics  of  Virgil  by 
W:  R.  Harper,  D.D.,  and  Frank  J.  Miller.  N. 
Y.,  American  Book  Co.,  1893.  c.  10  +  504 
p.  por,  D.  hf.  leath.,  $1.50. 
Contains  a  bibliography  of  Virgil-  10  p. 
WISCONSIN.  List  of  books  for  township  libraries 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin;  prepared  by  the 
State  Superintendent  [O.  E.Weils].  Madison, 
Wis.,  1893.  72  p.  O. 

Two  "  district  school-lists"  are  given,  the  first 
contains  most  important  books,  the  second,  books 
recommended  but  not  so  necessary,  also  a  "sup- 
plementary list  for  graded  and  high  school  li- 
braries," giving  lists  for  primary,  intermediate, 
and  high  school  grades.  Information  and  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  per- 
sons selecting  the  books. 

WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.     Courses  in 
reading   and   literature   recommended  by  the 
committee  on  literature.  [Madison,  Wis.,  1893] 
16  p.  O. 
Sfeort  graded  lists  for  school  use. 

INDEXES. 

ANNUAIRE  de  la  presse  fran^aise  et  du  monde 
politique.  Annee  14,  1893;  dir.  H.  Avenel. 
Paris,  Quantin,  1893.  212  +  1207  P-  8°.  bd. 
12  fr. 

ANNUAIRE  des  bibliotheques  et  des  archives  pour 

1893,  pub.  sous  les  ansd.  du  Min.  de  1'lnsti. 

Pub.     Paris,  Hachette,  1893.     244  p.  8°. 
ENGLISH  CATALOGUE,  Index,  1881-89.  London, 

Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. ,    1893.     250  p. 

8°.   313.  6d. 
GLOBOCNIK,  A.  v.      Index  der  alteren  u.  neuen 

6'sterr.  Gesetze    u.  Verordnungen    aus   alien 

Fachern,  sammt  der  einschlagigen  Literatur 

u.  Judicatur.     Nach  Materien  geordnet,  mit  e. 

alphab.  Index.   Wien,  K.  K.  Hof- u.  Staatsdr. , 

1893.     i  n -553  p.  8°.     8m. 
INDEX  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  world, 

1892.    London,  Review  of  reviews  office,  1893. 

4°.     5S. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
first  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  F:  H. 
Fowler,  has  just  prepared,  under  a  resolve  of 
the  last  legislature,  the  first  complete  index  to 
all  the  agricultural  reports  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Fowler's  index  is  both  synoptical  and  alpha- 
betical, so  that  the  treasures  of  these  many 


volumes  are  for  the  first  time  made  fully  availa- 
ble. In  the  40  annual  volumes  which  the  board 
has  published  have  been  24,977  pages  of  mat- 
ter, and  about  420,000  copies  in  all  have  been 
printed. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY,  Index  from  187210 
'  1892,  incl.  v.  i  to  40  and  the  21  numbers  of 

the   supplement,   comp.    by   F:  A.    Fernald. 

N.Y..D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1893.    6+271  p., 

interleaved.     O.  cl.,  $2.50. 

An  author-and-class  index  in  one  alphabet  ; 
each  alternate  page  is  left  blank  to  give  space 
for  notes  and  additions. 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES.  Table  36  periode, 
1886-93.  Paris,  1893.  158  p.  S*. 

REVUE  DES  ETUDES  JUIVES.  Table  generate  de 
25  premiers  volumes  (1880-92).  Paris,  Dur- 
lacher,  1893.  72  p.  8°. 


onb 


Anthony  Hope,  according  to  the  Bookman,  is 
the  pseud,  of  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  author  of 
"  Half  a  hero,"  pub.  by  Harper,  1893,  "  A  man 
of  mark,"  "  Father  Stafford,"  "  Mr.  Witt's  wid- 
ow," "  Short  Royal,  "and  "A  change  of  air."  Mr. 
Hawkins  is  an  Englishman;  he  was  born  in  1863, 
and  called  to  the  London  bar  in  1887;  his  first 
book  was  published  in  1890. 

Bessie  Chandler,  author  of  "A  woman  who 
failed  and  others,"  recently  published  by  Roberts, 
is  Mrs.  Leroy  Chandler,  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  River  pollution  ;  investigations  made 
by  the  Engineering  Dept.  [of  Boston],  1892, 
Boston,  1893.  47  p.  O.  The  investigations 
were  made,  the  pamphlet  written,  and  the  first 
map  drawn  by  L:  Fayerweather  Cutter. 

Ironqnill  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Eugene  Ware,  of 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  writes  over  the  above  pseudo- 
nym. This  is  sent  in  answer  to  Mr.  G:  W. 
Cole's  request  in  the  August  issue  of  the  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL.  —  CARRIE  W.  WHITNEY,  Libra- 
rian, Kansas  City  Public  Library. 


ijjmnors  anb  Bin  rib  ere. 


THREE  of  the  French  journals  taken  by  Miss 
Hagar,  of  the  Fletcher  Free  Library,  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  came  with  (or  perhaps  one  should  say 
in  spite  of)  the  following  addresses  :  "  Mad- 
emoiselle Sarah  C.  Hagar  Fletcher,  Free  Libra- 
ry, Burlington,  Vermont  (Etats-Unis),"  "  M. 
Flechter  Free,  library  a  Burlington  (Etats-Unis)," 
"Mademoiselle  Sarah,  Hagar  -  Fletcher  -  Kree, 
L'brary  -  Burlington  (Vermont),  (Etats-Unis 
d'Amerique)." 
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THERE  is  good  prospect  of  the  passage  of  the 
public  documents  bill  by  the  present  Congress, 
especially  if  it  can  be  pushed  through  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  time  the  tariff  bill  is  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  House.  The  bill,  somewhat  but 
not  objectionably  modified  from  the  bill  of  pre- 
vious years,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives previous  to  the  recess,  and,  as  stated 
elsewhere,  some  amendments  were  made  during 
the  discussion  which  are  definitely  in  the  interest 
of  libraries.  The  present  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
on  Public  Documents  consists  of  Messrs.  Bow- 
ker,  Hovey,  and  Johnston,  who  are  actively  at 
work  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  they  should  have 
the  support  of  librarians  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Individual  letters  should  be  addressed  by 
librarians,  one  to  the  chairman  or  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee,  which  consists  of  Sen- 
ators Gordon,  Ransom,  and  Manderson,  and  one 
to  each  of  the  senators  from  the  librarian's  state. 
These  letters  should  not  only  ask  for  the  pas- 
sage cff  the  bill,  but  for  its  consideration  by 
the  Senate  before  the  tariff  bill  gets  the  floor. 
They  might  also  point  out  anew  that  under  the 
present  arrangement  or  lack  of  arrangement  the 
government  wastes  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  in  printing  while  the  public  depositories 
get  few  of  the  documents  which  the  public 
most  need  to  see.  There  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  by  energetic  action  during  this  session 
the  bill,  which  has  been  under  discussion  for  so 
many  years,  may  become  an  actual  accomplish- 
ment, and  another  chapter  be  added  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  American  Library  Association. 


"  IT  never  rains,  but  it  pours."  After  looking 
forward  for  years  to  a  system  of  printed  catalog 
cards,  the  library  world  is  now  to  have  rival 
printed  card  catalogs,  one  furnished  by  the  Li- 
brary Bureau,  the  other  by  the  new  Rudolph  In- 
dexer  Company,  both  of  which,  it  is  evident,  will 
strive  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the  demands  and 
desires  of  the  library  public.  We  give  elsewhere 
the  leading  points  of  the  two  schemes,  both  of 
which  are  interesting  and  either  of  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  valuable  to  the  library  commu- 
nity. Competition  is  "  the  life  of  trade,"  and  is 


valuable;  on  the  other  hand,  co-operation  is  im- 
portant, and  one  feature  of  co-operation  is  that 
two  people  should  not  be  doing  the  same  work 
on  parallel  lines.  The  Library  Bureau  announced 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  it  proposed  to  occupy 
the  field  previously  exploited  but  not  with  per- 
manency in  New  York,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Rudolph  Indexer  plan  came  into  the  horizon  that 
the  Bureau  plan  was  actually  started.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  in  view  of  the  desirability 
of  developing  the  Indexer  plan,  that  the  Bureau 
has  not  confined  itself  to  its  large  field  of  supply- 
ing library  appliances,  and  left  the  other  field  to 
its  younger  rival.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  busi- 
ness is  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  divided. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  however,  let 
us  be  thankful  for  having  two  sets  of  printed 
cards  in  place  of  none  at  all  —  and  may  the  best 
win.* 


THE  samples  submitted,  both  by  the  Library 
Bureau  and  the  Indexer  Company,  are  admirable 
for  their  purpose,  leaving  so  little  to  be  desired 
as  well-nigh  to  realize  that  perfection  for  which 
all  librarians  sigh.  One  change  might  be  sug- 
gested which  is  in  line  with  common  sense,  but 
is  unfortunately  opposed  to  the  present  practice 
of  all  libraries,  namely,  the  placing  of  the  call- 
number  on  the  right-hand  side  instead  of  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  card.  In  reading  from  left 
to  right,  it  is  instinctive  to  read  first  whatever  is 
nearer  the  left  hand  margin,  and  as  a  card  cata- 
log is  made  for  readers,  the  title  should  come  first 
and  the  call-number,  which  does  not  interest 
them  until  after  they  have  read  the  title,  should 
come  last.  Such  a  change  would  be  kindred  to 
the  proposed  change  in  addressing  letters,  by 
which  the  place  should  be  brought  above  the 
name;  both  are  logical  and  desirable,  but  each  is 
so  much  opposed  to  present  custom  as  to  be  con- 
sidered impracticable  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
twentieth  century,  which  is  to  be  a  sort  of  pre- 
millennial  period,  is  near  at  hand.  If  annotations 
within  the  compass  of  the  Weekly  Record  of  The 
Publishers'  Weekly  could  be  added  to  each  title, 

*  Written  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  C:  A.  Cutter  abroad.— 
R:  R.  B. 
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and  if  these  annotations  could  be  made  in  ad- 
vance by  specialists  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  lies' 
suggestions  for  the  evaluation  of  books,  that 
part  of  the  library  millennium  might,  in  fact,  be 
reached  without  waiting  for  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  pass. 


THE  question  recurs,  of  course,  whether  the  card 
catalog  is,  after  all,  the  final  form  of  the  library 
catalog,  and  whether,  having  reached  the  millen- 
nium ofithe  card  catalog,  we  shall  not  have  to  begin 
over  again  on  an  improved  system.  The  critic 
of  the  card  catalog  might  say  that  the  printed  card 
is  only  a  new  stone  for  the  pavement  of  a  very 
much  over-paved  region.  The  Rudolph  Indexer 
offers  certainly  a  most  ingenious  solution  of  a 
pressing  problem  as  a  compromise  between  the 
card  catalog  and  the  printed  catalog,  having 
many  of  the  advantages  of  both  and  avoiding 
many  of  the  disadvantages  of  one  or  the  other. 
The  weakness  of  the  card  catalog  lies  quite  out- 
side the  questions  either  of  cost  or  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  system.  The  card  catalog,  how- 
ever perfect  for  the  entry  and  description  of  a 
single  book,  is  a  clumsy  and  inadequate  means 
of  showing  books  by  comparison  or  in  classes. 
It  does  not  matter  how  books  are  grouped  in  a 
card  catalog,  whether  by  grand  divisions  or  by 
close  classification;  so  long  as  the  eye  can  catch 
but  one  title  at  a  time,  not  only  is  the  process  of 
finding  a  book  always  slow,  oftentimes  difficult, 
and  generally  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  make  the  rapid  eye-comparison  of 
titles  necessary  to  make  the  selection  which  a 
reader  wants  to  make  rapidly  and  easily.  There 
is  no  more  interesting  library  problem  of  the 
moment  than  the  test  of  the  Rudolph  Indexer  as 
a  device  for  presenting  a  large  number  of  books 
to  the  eye  at  once  without  the  disadvantage  of 
the  printed  catalog,  which  is  no  sooner  out  than 
it  is  out  of  date. 


BUT  there  is  a  difficulty  in  all  these  co-opera- 
tive schemes  which  lies  be}ond  the  question  of 
method.  As  long  as  a  catalog  is  prepared  with- 
in a  library  the  average  board  of  trustees  rarely 
estimate  upon  its  cost,  and  they  practically  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  costs  nothing.  In  libraries 
where  there  is  a  separate  cataloging  force  the 
fact  of  the  cost  of  a  catalog  thrusts  itself  upon 
trustees;  elsewhere,  not.  In  most  libraries  the 
cataloging  work  is  sandwiched  in  between  other 
library  work/and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  always 
how  an  individual  salary  could  be  saved  by  co- 
operative cataloging,  to  pay  for  which  requires 


a  definite  appropriation  of  money.  Whatever 
the  cost  of  a  card  catalog,  written  or  printed, 
within  the  library,  a  proposition  to  spend  money 
on  a  catalog  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a  card,  more  or 
less,  is  quite  another  matter.  Allowing  an  aver- 
age of  three  cards  to  a  title,  it  would  be  figured 
that  it  cost  three  cents  a  book,  or  $30  for  a 
thousand  books,  aside  from  the  slight  expense  of 
handling  the  cards,  and  this  to  many  boards  of 
trustees  would  outweigh  the  very  large  actual 
saving  in  time,  and  therefore  in  effectiveness,  of 
library  workers.  Probably  one  of  the  first  tasks 
of  librarians  in  introducing  a  co-operative  card 
catalog  will  be  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  trus- 
tees against  the  distinct  cash  disbursement  called 
for.  

THE  project  of  an  index  to  newspapers  seems 
so  vast  an  attempt,  even  on  the  lines  and  lim- 
its suggested  on  another  page,  that  at  first  it 
seems  hopeless  of  realization.  But  almost  equal- 
ly hopeless  would  the  present  indices  to  maga- 
zines and  essays  have  seemed  15  years  ago, 
and  their  success  has  made  each  succeeding  task 
less  onerous  and  more  practicable.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  some  of  the  newspapers  selected 
would  be  quite  willing  to  undertake  the  actual  in- 
dexing of  their  own  files  for  use  in  such  a  volume, 
lor  three  of  the  New  York  papers  —  the  Tribune, 
Times,  and  Mail  and  Express — have  at  various 
times  made  yearly  indexes,  and  a  number  of  the 
other  papers  do  the  same  in  manuscript.  The 
new  work  would  then  consist  chiefly  in  system- 
atizing work  already  done,  compiling  the  results, 
and  getting  them  into  print. 


BUT  there  are  other  difficulties  to  be  consid- 
ered quite  apart  from  the  question  of  labor  and 
expense,  and  not  the  least  important  of  these  is 
the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  news- 
papers. It  is  to  be  questioned,  if  papers  em- 
ploy the  grade  of  paper  they  now  use,  and  if 
libraries  continue  to  bind  them  as  they  come 
from  the  printing-office,  whether  15  years  from 
now  there  will  be  a  file  of  New  York  papers  in 
a  condition  to  be  used.  Wood  pulp  has  decided 
once  for  all  the  limit  of  time  that  a  newspaper 
can  be  preserved,  and  to  extend  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  mount  each  issue  on  transparent 
linen,  or  by  some  other  process  artificially 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  paper.  Granting 
this,  an  index  to  newspapers  is  only  of  value  for 
a  given  length  of  time,  and  if  such  an  index  in- 
creases the  use  of  newspapers,  it  really  tends  to 
shorten  the  period  of  their  existence. 
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THE  GERMAN  LIBRARY  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
BY  LODILLA  AMBROSE,  PH.M.,  Northwestern  University  Library,  Evanston,  III. 


IN  a  quiet  corner  of  the  German  section  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Manufactures 
Building,  I  found  Gruppe  IX.  der  Universitiits- 
Ausstellung  (group  9  of  the  university  exhibit); 
it  proved  to  be  die  Bibliotheks-Ausstellung  (the 
library  exhibit).  Dr.  Constantin  Noerrenberg, 
Ph.D.,  Gustos  (assistant  librarian)  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel,  was  in  charge,  and  spared  no 
pains  in  showing  the  library  exhibit  to  those 
American  librarians  who  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  learning  something  of  the 
ways  of  their  German  co-laborers. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Arnim  Grae- 
sel,  assistant  librarian  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, and  the  Special-Katalog  der  Bibliotheks-Aus- 
stellung  was  also  prepared  by  him.  Comparison 
shows  that  the  catalog  of  the  exhibit  follows  an 
arrangement  very  similar  to  that  used  in  his 
Grundzuge  der  Bibliothekslehre;  in  fact  one  could 
hardly  find  a  better  companion  to  his  admirable 
handbook  than  this  very  exhibit. 

The  introduction  to  the  catalog  gives  the  his- 
tory of  this  first  (so  far  as  known)  collective  Ger- 
man library  exhibit.  The  undertaking  was  sug- 
gested in  February,  1892,  in  the  Centralblatt  fur 
Bibliothekswissenschaft;  the  Prussian  Ministry 
of  Education  took  it  up,  and  commissioned  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin  to  execute  the  project. 
Many  German  libraries,  both  in  and  outside  of 
Prussia,  promised  their  co-operation.  The 
grant  of  funds  for  the  exhibit  was  secured,  its 
preparation  was  begun  in  December,  1892,  and 
was  of  necessity  finished  before  the  middle  of 
February,  1893.  It  was  complete  in  itself,  but 
was  included  in  the  German  university  exhibit. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-three  libraries  contrib- 
uted to  it,  some  of  them  very  extensively;  but 
some  important  libraries,  as  the  Royal  Library 
of  Munich,  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  and  the  library  of  the  Reichstag  were 
not  represented  in  the  exhibit.  These  libraries 
are  wissenschaftliche  Bibliotheken,  or  libraries  of 
a  high  grade  used  by  scholarly  readers.  The 
public  library  movement  in  the  American  sense 
is  still  insignificant  in  Germany.  The  Stadtbib- 
liotheken  are  free,  but  they  contain  no  fiction, 
and  are  used  by  the  more  highly  educated 
classes. 

The  avowed  object  was  to  make  a  systematic 
showing  of  German  library  economy,  including 


the  management  of  libraries,  their  architecture 
and  interior  fittings,  and  the  acquisition,  binding, 
cataloging,  and  use  of  books.  Some  character- 
istic features  could,  in  the  nature  of  the  case.be 
shown  only  in  part  ;  the  scholarly  education  and 
special  training  of  German  librarians  could  only 
be  described;  sections  only  of  classified  cata- 
logs, of  catalogs  of  manuscripts  and  incunab- 
ula could  be  exhibited.  But  the  literature 
shown  supplemented  the  exhibit  itself  at  many 
points.  Dr.  Karl  Dziatzko,  chief  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen  and  the  only  profes- 
sor of  library  science  in  Germany,  prepared  for 
the  exhibit  the  monograph,  Entwickelung  und 
gegenwdrtiger  Stand  der  wissenschaftlichen  Bib- 
liotheken Deutschlands  mil  besonderer  Berucksicht- 
igung  Preussens;  of  its  contents  more  at  an- 
other time.  The  treasures  of  German  libraries 
could  not  be  brought  for  direct  inspection,  but 
the  effort  was  made  to  give  at  least  a  hint  of 
their  extent  by  showing  photographic  copies  of 
manuscripts  and  early  prints. 

The  exhibit  was  classified  as  follows  :  selected 
literature  on  libraries,  library  buildings  and  their 
fittings,  general  administration,  cataloging  sys- 
tems, the  use  of  libraries,  and  fac-similes  of 
manuscripts  and  incunabula. 

The  exhibit  of  library  literature  included  many 
of  the  books  described  in  Dr.  Graesel's  Grund- 
zuge der  Bibliothekslehre  and  some  others.  The 
periodicals  shown  in  complete  sets  were  Sera- 
peum,  Neuer  Anzeiger  fur  Bibliographie  und 
Bibliothekswissenschaft,  and  Centralblatt  fur  Bib- 
liothekswesen ;  in  this  connection  Dr.  Karl 
Dziatzko's  Sammlung  bibliothekswissenschaft- 
licher  Arbeiten  should  be  mentioned  also.  Of 
practical  bibliographical  interest  to  American 
librarians  were  Gesammt-  Verlags-Katalog  des 
Deutschen  Buchhandels(M\ins\.zr,  1881-82, 14  v.), 
the  catalog  of  the  German  book  trade  arranged 
by  publishers;  M  filler's  Die  wissenschaftlichen 
Vereine  und  Gesellschaften  Deutschlands  im  19. 
Jahrhundert{ Berlin,  1883-87),  a  bibliographical 
list  of  the  publications  of  German  learned  so- 
cieties in  this  century;  and  Schwenke's  Adress- 
buch  der  Deutschen  Bibliotheken  (1893). 

The  exhibit  included  also  special  publications 
issued  by  German  libraries,  together  with  their 
histories,  statistics,  and  annual  reports,  a  mine 
of  material  ready  to  the  hand  of  one  who  could 
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command  the  time  to  work  it.  The  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Berlin  publishes  annually  two  useful 
bibliographies,  Jahres-Verzeichniss  der  an  den 
Deutschen  Universitalen  erschienenen  Schriften 
(v.  1-7,  l88$-<)2),andJa&res-F'erz(z<:Amssderan 
den  Deutschen  Schulanstalten  erschienenen  Ab- 
handlungen  (v.  1-3,  1889-91).  This  library 
prints  its  yearly  accessions  with  the  title  Ver- 
zeichniss  der  aus  der  neu  erschienenen  Literatur 
erworbenen  Druckschriften,  making  a  thick  vol- 
ume. 

Three  other  groups  of  the  university  exhibit, 
though  distinct  from  the   library  exhibit,  were 
closely   allied   with   it,    Gruppe  /.,  Sammehuerk 
iiber  die  Deutschen    Universitdten,  Gruppe  //., 
Universitdts-Literatur,  and  Gruppe  VII.,   Wis- 
senschaftliche    Zeitschriften.     The    Sammelwerk 
iiber  die  Deutschen  Universitdten  was  edited  for 
the  university  exhibit  by  Dr.  W.  Lexis,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen;  it  consists  of  monographs 
on  all  the  different  departments  of  German  univer- 
sity work  written  by  eminent  specialists.    The 
special  articles  are  preceded  by  two  of  more 
general    import,  Wesen  und  geschichtliche   Ent- 
•wickelung  der  Deutschen  Universitdten,    by  Dr. 
Paulsen,   Berlin,   and   Allgemeine  Statistik  der 
Deutschen  Universitdten,  by  Dr.  Conrad,  Halle. 
Universitats-Literatur  contained   1238  volumes 
of  the  more  recent  works  on  German  universi- 
ties; the  first  section  related  to  the  universities 
in  general,  the  second  contained  the  biographies 
of  distinguished  university  men,  and  the  third 
was  devoted  to  works  about  individual  universi- 
ties and  examples  of  their  publications.     Under 
Wissenschaftliche   Zeitschriften  some   idea  was 
given  of  the  extent  of  German  scientific  period- 
ical literature.     A  bibliographical  list,  edited  by 
Dr.  T.  Gleiniger,  Gustos  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin,  was  published,  VerzeichnissderinDeutsch- 
land  erschienenen  wissenschaftlichen  Zeitschriften 
(118  pages);  and  the  last  volumes  of  thirty-two 
Jahresberichte  of  single  sciences  were  exhibited. 
In  this  connection  it  was  suggested  to  the  writer 
that  German  librarians  would  be  glad  to  get  the 
opinions  of  American  librarians  as  to  the  desira- 
bility and  method  of  making  a  "German  Poole's 
Index."     Some   model   libraries    of    text-books 
were  shown  in  other  parts  of  the  educational  ex- 
hibit. 

Thirteen  libraries  sent  photographs  and  plan 
of  their  buildings,  and  there  were  a  few  models 
of  fittings.  Some  of  these  buildings  had  been 
previously  described  in  detail  in  Dr.  Graesel's 
Grundzi'ige,  but  the  large  photographs  made  a 
more  effective  showing  than  the  small  cuts.  The 


old  library  buildings  were  chiefly  of  historical 
nterest.  The  new  style  of  library  architecture 
;n  vogue  in  Germany  was  well  shown  by  the 
buildings  of  Kiel,  Halle,  Greifswald,  Strassburg, 
and  the  additions  of  Gottingen.  All  of  these  use 
the  Magazimystem  (stack  system).  Some  of  the 
.arge  reading-rooms  looked  very  convenient  and 
attractive. 

Three  models  of  movable  shelving  were  shown. 
The  shelving  invented  by  Dr.  Ebrard,  chief 
librarian  of  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Frankfurt  a.  M. , 
is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  Green's,  but  it 
is  of  wood;  it  promises  to  be  popular  in  Germany. 
The  Lipman  and  the  Slander  shelving  are  both 
easily  moved.  The  case  for  the  card  catalog 
boxes,  as  used  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  has 
four  revolving  circular  platforms;  on  these  are 
placed  the  large  squarish  pasteboard  boxes  which 
hold  the  cards.  Each  platform  revolves  sepa- 
rately, so  that  the  reader  can  consult  any  part  of 
the  catalog  without  moving  from  his  place. 
Each  box  is  lettered  and  provided  with  a  handle; 
when  the  cover  is  removed,  each  end  opens  out  so 
as  to  give  the  cards  the  proper  slant.  The  out- 
side corner  of  the  library  section  is  a  model  of 
the  delivery-desk  used  at  the  University  of  Halle; 
the  attendant  takes  in  and  gives  out  books  and 
files  borrowers'  slips  without  leaving  his  seat. 
The  Btichervjagcn  (book-truck) from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Gottingen  looks  like  a  push-cart  covered 
with  leather;  it  has  three  rubber-tired  wheels, 
one  of  which  turns  in  any  direction,  and  it  moves 
easily;  the  sides  may  be  let  down,  but  are  held 
in  place  by  a  strap  across  each  end. 

Under  the  head  of  administration  were  shown 
sets  of  printed  blanks  arranged  by  libraries  in 
neatly  bcund  volumes,  lists  of  the  official  docu- 
ments of  several  libraries,  the  regulations  gov- 
erning dealings  with  booksellers  and  book- 
binders, and  samples  of  bindery  books  and  order 
books.  At  the  University  of  Gottingen  the  ex- 
change account  is  kept  on  large  specially  ruled 
cards;  the  name  of  the  institution  exchanging 
heads  the  cards;  on  one-half  of  it  is  the  record 
of  what  has  been  sent  to  that  institution,  on  the 
other  the  record  of  what  it  has  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen;  a  single  glance  shows  how 
the  account  with  any  institution  balances. 

The  cataloging  exhibit  was  arranged  as  follows: 
accession  catalogs,  alphabetical  bound  and  card 
catalogs,  systematic  or  classified  bound  and  card 
catalogs,  outlines  of  classification,  book  labels, 
shelf  catalogs,  catalogs  of  manuscripts  and  in- 
cunabula, and  printed  catalogs  of  every  kind. 
Turning  first  to  the  accession  catalogs,  the 
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Royal  Library  of  Berlin  exhibited  its  continua- 
tion cards  and  its  periodical  cards.  In  both  cases 
large  cards  were  used,  and  they  were  arranged 
alphabetically  (by  the  catchword  selected  accord- 
ing to  rules  differing  slightly  from  Dziatzko's)  in 
a  sample  drawer  of  the  card  catalog.  This  rec- 
ord on  cards  shows  the  receipt  of  every  number 
or  part;  only  entire  volumes  or  the  parts  re- 
ceived during  a  year  are  entered  in  the  regular 
accession  catalog;  when  a  continuation  is  com- 
pleted its  card  is  removed,  and  cards  that  are 
full  are  replaced  by  others.  Some  German 
libraries  keep  two  accession  catalogs,  one  for 
books  purchased  and  the  other  for  books  given. 
The  Murhard  City  Library,  of  Kassel,  keeps  its 
continuations  and  gifts  on  slips  in  a  form  of 
binder. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  alphabetic 
author  catalogs  and  classified  subject  catalogs 
are  found  in  nearly  all  the  large  libraries  of 
Germany.  The  bound  catalogs  are  folio  volumes. 
At  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  the  bound  catalogs 
include  that  of  authors,  that  of  anonymous  books, 
and  the  systematic  catalogs.  The  accessions  are 
printed,  then  cut  up,  and  the  separate  entries 
pasted  in  their  proper  places  in  the  catalogs. 
Bound  alphabetical  catalogs  were  exhibited  also 
by  Bonn,  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Kiel  ;  the 
one  shown  by  Bonn  was  a  short-title  index  with- 
out imprints;  the  catalogs  of  Gottingen  and  Kiel 
give  full  entries,  each  author  has  his  leaf,  and  the 
volumes  are  provided  with  guards  so  that  ad- 
ditional leaves  may  be  pasted  in  as  needed. 

Thirteen  libraries  sent  illustrations  of  their 
alphabetical  card  catalogs.  The  alphabetical 
card  catalog  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  is 
on  large  cards  ;  it  contains  authors  and  the 
titles  of  anonymous  books  in  one  alphabet,  and 
follows  a  newer  code  of  rules  than  the  bound 
alphabetical  catalog.  In  the  card  catalog  case 
each  drawer  has  a  brass  frame  lying  across 
its  top;  this  is  locked  in  at  the  front  end  by  a 
key,  and  the  frame  is  hinged  in  the  middle  so 
that  it  may  be  lifted  from  the  front  half  of  the 
drawer  without  taking  it  all  out.  The  library  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  exhibited  cards  written 
on  the  Remington  typewriter ;  the  number  re- 
quired for  a  book  is  written  at  one  time  by  the 
carbon  paper  process,  the  paper  slips  are  pasted 
on  the  cards,  and  the  headings  are  added  by 
hand.  Many  of  the  catalog  cards  and  cases 
exhibited  seemed  too  large  for  convenient  use. 
The  Murhard  City  Library  of  Kassel  uses  a 
Kapsel  for  holding  its  catalog  cards.  The 
cards  are  of  rather  heavy  paper;  each  has  notches 


on  each  side  near  one  end  ;  the  covers  which 
make  the  Kapsel  have  corresponding  notches  ; 
two  knife-like  metal  clasps,  bent  in  opposite  di- 
rections at  the  ends,  fit  these  notches  exactly, 
and  hold  the  cards  and  the  covers  together  ;  a 
third  clasp  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  book 
and  through  notches  in  the  first  two.  This  libra- 
ry uses  the  same  Kapsel  for  many  of  its  other 
records.  At  the  University  of  Marburg  the 
cards  are  oblong,  and  are  secured  between  two 
pieces  of  strong  paper  by  tapes  tied  around  one 
end  of  the  bundle.  These  packages  of  cards  are 
kept  in  pasteboard  boxes  open  at  one  end  ;  the 
closed  end  is  lettered,  and  the  boxes  are  ar- 
ranged in  order  in  pigeon-holes.  The  entries 
are  written  across  the  narrow  way  of  the  cards  ; 
a  package  may  be  held  by  the  tied  end  and  rapid- 
ly leaved  in  either  direction. 

Systematic  or  classified  catalogs,  so  charac- 
teristic of  German  libraries,  were  exhibited  both 
in  bound  volumes  and  on  cards;  16  libraries 
sent  exact  copies  of  sections  of  their  classified 
catalogs.  Only  two  catalogs  were  shown  that 
were  alphabetical  subject  catalogs  in  the  Amer- 
ican sense,  and  as  far  as  I  could  find  there 
was  no  example  of  a  dictionary  catalog.  One 
of  the  subject  catalogs  came  from  the  Stadt- 
bibliothek  of  Cologne  ;  it  was  on  cards  arranged 
as  at  the  Murhard  City  Library  of  Kassel,  but  it 
was  for  persons  and  places  only,  and  more  of  an 
index  than  a  catalog.  The  other  subject  cata- 
log was  from  the  University  of  Marburg ;  it 
was  on  cards  arranged  as  described  above. 

In  this  connection  were  exhibited  Buchetiketten 
(book-labels)  in  use  in  Germany.  Some  libraries 
use  labels  of  different  colors  for  different  sections 
of  their  classification,  some  use  labels  of  different 
shapes  for  the  several  sizes  of  books  ;  some  use 
letters  to  represent  the  chief  sections  of  the  clas- 
sification in  the  call  numbers,  others  use  abbre- 
viations of  the  subject,  some  add  a  size  symbol. 
The  University  of  Gottingen  uses  a  Latin  abbre- 
viation, as  Hist.  Rom.  for  Historia  Komana,  with 
figures  as  a  call  number. 

Two  shelf  catalogs  were  on  exhibition,  but 
the  fact  was  noted  in  connection  with  them  that 
the  place  of  a  shelf  catalog  is  usually  filled  by 
the  systematic  catalog,  as  the  classification  is 
generally  identical  on  the  shelves  and  in  the 
systematic  catalog. 

Among  the  manuscript  catalogs  of  incunab- 
ula, that  of  Goltingen  on  large  cards  deserves 
especial  mention  for  its  fulness  and  the  extreme 
care  used  in  its  preparation. 

The  printed  catalogs  were  of  every  kind.     The 
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Royal  Library  of  Berlin  exhibited  its  printed  an- 
nual accession  catalog.  80  libraries  sent  their 
printed  Hauptkataloge  (main  catalogs).  One  of 
these,  the  systematic  catalog  of  the  Reichsgericht 
(supreme  court),  may  be  briefly  noted  ;  the  cata- 
log is  preceded  by  a  full  outline  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  this  great  law  library;  it  is  followed  by 
an  alphabetical  subject  index  and  an  alphabetical 
author  index.  It  took  but  a  moment,  for  in- 
stance, to  ascertain  that  the  library  had  Cooley's 
works  on  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United 
States.  27  libraries  exhibited  printed  catalogs 
of  manuscripts;  five,  printed  catalogs  of  incunab- 
ula ;  and  12  various  other  printed  catalogs.  The 
Verzeichniss  der  Zeit-  und  Vereinschriften  of  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin  is  a  good-sized  book  in 
itself;  it  shows  that  the  library  takes  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  but  it  shows  it  under  Journal. 

Under  the  division  ' '  the  use  of  libraries  "  were 
examples  of  call  slips  and  overdue  notices,  rec- 
ords of  books  loaned,  statistical  tables,  request 
books,  and  so  on.  A  double  charging  system  is 
the  common  one  in  Germany,  with  slips  for  the 
readers'  account  and  a  ledger  for  the  book  ac- 
count. The  call  slips  are  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  the  readers'  names,  and  the  ledger  is 
arranged  alphabetically  by  the  author,  if  there 
is  one,  or  by  the  catchword.  At  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Berlin  guarantee  blanks  of  different 
colors  are  used  for  different  classes  of  readers, 
with  readers'  cards  and  call  slips  of  correspond- 
ing colors.  Other  cards  issued  are  reading-room 
cards,  cards  admitting  to  the  manuscript  collec- 
tions, and  to  the  shelves.  Persons  desiring  to 
draw  books  leave  their  call  slips  in  boxes  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  library;  these  slips  are 
collected  at  intervals,  and  the  books  may  be  had 
in  the  delivery-room  two  hours  after  they  are 
called  for.  Books  may  be  kept  one  month  and 
renewed;  practically  the  number  of  books  that 
may  be  taken  at  one  time  is  not  limited.  Books 
that  are  out  when  called  for  may  be  reserved 
for  delivery  when  they  are  returned  to  the  li- 
brary. From  nine  to  three  o'clock  books  may 
be  obtained  for  immediate  use  in  the  reading- 
room.  At  the  University  of  Gottingen  the  book 
account  is  kept  on  cards  arranged  alphabetical- 
ly. Minute  and  carefully  prepared  statistics 
were  shown  by  14  libraries.  Some  libraries  loan 
their  periodicals  for  a  certain  time  to  reading 
circles  of  learned  and  professional  men;  some 
examples  of  the  check-lists  and  regulations  used 
in  the  dealings  with  these  circles  were  shown. 

18  of  the  libraries  exhibited  fac-similes  of  man- 
uscripts in  their  possession.  One  of  these  was 


the  complete  fac-simile  of  Die  Manesse'sche 
Liederhandschrift,  in  two  large  folio  volumes, 
owned  by  the  University  of  Heidelberg;  $125,- 
ooo  was  paid  for  the  original.  The  collection  of 
fac-simile  manuscripts  included  early  Christian, 
Oriental,  middle  high  German,  Mexican,  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  Coptic,  Syrian,  Sanskrit,  Aztec,  and 
others.  These  copies  give  a  hint  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  manuscript  treasures  of  Germany 
("um  auf  diesen  werthvollen  Bestandtheil  -wenig- 
stens  hinzudeuten"). 

Two  libraries,  the  Royal  Public  Library  of 
Stuttgart,  and  the  Ducal  Library  of  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  made  individual  exhibits.  The  Stuttgart  Li- 
brary occupies  a  new  stone  building  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  completed  in  1885;  the  stack 
system  of  book  storage  is  used.  The  exhibit  fol- 
lowed in  the  main  the  lines  of  the  general  ex- 
hibit. The  Wolfenbilttel  Library  has  a  new  build- 
ing, finished  in  1887.  It  showed  its  system  of 
printing  its  catalog  cards  ;  on  the  top  line  are 
printed  all  the  headings  under  which  the  book  is 
to  be  entered  ;  the  superfluous  headings  are 
trimmed  out  in  each  case,  the  slip  is  mounted 
on  a  card,  and  the  card  put  in  its  place  in  the 
catalog.  The  library  exhibited  and  distributed 
to  some  extent,  Instruktion  fur  die  Bearbeitung 
des  alphabetischen  Zettelkatalog  in  der  herzoglichen 
Bibliothek  zu  Wolfenbiittel,  by  Dr.  O.  von  Heine- 
man  n,  with  Erlduterungen  und  Beispiele,  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Milchsack. 

At  the  close  of  the  exposition  the  exhibit  had 
not  been  sold,  so  it  will  probably  be  returned  to 
Germany  and  kept  there  as  a  permanent  exhibit 
of  German  library  economy.  After  an  examina- 
tion of  it  one  can  but  conclude  that  many  li- 
braries in  Germany  are  doing  excellent  work  as 
individual  libraries.  The  need,  in  order  to  at- 
tain further  development,  is  the  unification  of  li- 
brary interests  in  Germany;  what  would  better 
promote  this  end  than  a  Deutscher  Bibliotheks- 
Verein?  Co-operation  for  a  brief  period  pro- 
duced this  exhibit;  co-operation  for  a  series  of 
years  with  definite  aims  in  view  would  certainly 
lead  to  results  beneficial  not  only  to  German  li- 
braries but  to  libraries  everywhere. 

German  librarians  are  evidently  bestowing 
great  care  on  their  work  and  giving  attention  to 
technical  matters.  The  newer  buildings,  as  seen 
in  plans  and  photographs,  are  very  pleasing.  The 
catalogs,  written  in  large  folio  volumes  or  on 
cards,  in  some  cases  as  large  as  the  letter  press 
of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  are  ponderous  and  cum- 
bersome to  handle  compared  with  the  best  Amer- 
ican catalogs.  The  German  libraries  differ  from 
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the  American  in  having  many  more  manuscripts 
and  early  prints  that  require  exhaustive  catalog- 
ing. The  long  titles  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  that  are  distinct  without  much  differ- 
ence have  probably  had  their  influence  on  the 
size  of  pages  and  cards  in  catalogs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  some  day  be  less  bulky 
clues  to  some  of  these  great  collections.  It 
seems  slow  to  wait  two  hours  for  a  book  after 
calling  for  it,  but  there  are  few  American  li- 
braries where  you  can  draw  as  many  books  at 
once  as  you  can  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin, 
for  example,  or  where  you  will  find  as  many 


volumes  shelved  in  the  reading-room  as  a  refer- 
ence library  to  which  you  have  the  freest  access. 
Judging  from  this  exhibit,  Germany's  great  li- 
braries are  research  libraries  for  scholars;  the 
exhibit  does  not  answer,  except  negatively,  the 
question,  What  is  being  done  In  Germany  to  ex- 
tend, encourage,  and  satisfy  the  reading  habit 
among  the  people  ? 

In  view  of  the  example  of  successful  co-opera- 
tion afforded  by  this  exhibit  American  librarians 
will  certainly  look  for  other  examples  of  equally 
successful  co-operation  among  their  German 
fellow  laborers. 


THE  INTERCHANGE  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  BETWEEN  LIBRARIES.* 
BY  DR.  O.  HARTWIG,  Chief  Librarian,  Royal  University  Library,  Halle,  Germany. 


IT  is  generally  known  that  an  agreement,  to 
which  the  royal  Prussian  government  gave  the 
initiative,  has  now  been  formed  between  a  num- 
ber of  European  states,  by  which  the  state  li- 
braries of  the  respective  countries  directly  send 
each  other  manuscripts  under  condition  of  reci- 
procity. In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Cen- 
tralblatt  filr  Bibliothekswesen,  edited  by  me  (p. 
101),  I  have  caused  to  be  published  the  rescript 
of  the  Prussian  minister  of  education,  Von 
Gossler,  dated  January  8,  1890,  underlying  this 
agreement,  and  I  have  since  repeatedly  reported 
in  the  same  paper  the  progress  which  this  very 
timely  enterprise  has  made  and  is  still  making. 
All  the  German  slates,  Austria,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way have  joined  the  movement,  and  manuscripts 
have  also  been  sent  to  sister  institutions  by  some 
university  libraries  of  England,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
without  making  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
ministries  of  foreign  affairs  for  their  aid  in  the 
matter.  This  is  just  what  was  to  be  avoided. 
For  France  and  Italy,  and  Spain  in  a  measure, 
also  forward  manuscripts,  if  the  respective  min- 
istry is  asked  for  their  transmission.  The  man- 
uscripts are  then  sent  in  a  diplomatic  way. 
Within  the  states  that  have  signified  their  willing- 
ness to  directly  interchange  manuscripts  on  the 
condition  of  reciprocity,  there  still  exists  this 
difference,  that  in  some  of  them  the  directors  of 
the  libraries  are  permitted  to  send  out  manu- 
scripts without  further  authority,  while  in  other 
states  the  directors  of  a  library  must  first  ask  the 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Congress  of  Librarians,  Chic- 
ago, July  14, 1893;  translated  by  E.  F.  L.  Gauss. 


permission  of  superior  authority.  Concerning 
the  matter  itself  there  is  no  material  difference, 
for  the  minister  in  charge  will,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  decide  as  the  directors  of  the  library 
suggest.  To  timid  librarians  this  latter  method 
might  possess  some  comfort;  but  the  loss  of 
time  sustained  by  those  who  desire  to  use  the 
manuscripts  must  always  be  attached  to  it. 

The  fact  that  the  proposition  of  the  Prussian 
government  has  found  approval  in  so  many 
European  states,  and  that  it  was  joyfully  wel- 
comed by  scholars  of  all  countries  demonstrates 
that  it  was  highly  opportune.  And,  indeed,  the 
sending  of  manuscripts  from  library  to  library 
could  now  hardly  be  dispensed  with,  at  least  not 
in  Europe,  considering  the  present  state  of  the  his- 
toric-philological sciences;  and  the  fact  that  all 
that  facilitates  such  interchange  must  benefit 
those  sciences.  It  is  true  that  in  former  times  the 
editor  of  an  old  text  contented  himself  by  basing 
it  upon  a  manuscript  just  at  hand.  But  even  in 
the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  invention 
of  printing  manuscripts  were  sent  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  publication.  And  not  only  were  the 
means  of  transportation  in  those  days  much  more 
unsafe  than  in  our  time,  but  the  editor  of  a  text  of 
an  old  classic  or  a  mediaeval  chronicle  needed 
many  less  manuscripts  for  his  work  than  now.  For 
at  present  it  is  required  of  a  good  edition  that  it 
be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  all  the  valuable  man- 
uscripts within  reach.  But  how  is  this  possible 
if  at  least  a  good  portion  of  the  required  manu- 
scripts cannot  be  sent  to  the  places  where  they 
are  needed  ?  Who  can  collate  all  the  manuscripts 
of  one  author  that  may  be  in  existence  between 
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Moscow  and  Lisbon,   and   from  Christiania   to 
Palermo,  at  the  different  places  where  they  hap- 
pen to  be  ?    In  some  cases  attempts  are  made  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  sending  to  the  librari- 
an sheets  with  questions  relating  to  the  meaning 
of  the   manuscripts  in  their   charge.     But  that 
can  only  be  done  where  there    is    a  previous 
understanding  concerning    the  most  important 
critical  questions — i.e.,  where  quite  a  number  of 
manuscripts  have  already  been  used.     And  even 
then  the  result  of  such  a  method  of  questioning, 
when  the  manuscript  is  of  any  importance  at  all, 
is  generally  that  the   questioner  finds   himself 
compelled,  after  all,  to  examine  the  manuscript 
in  person.     I  may  mention  an  example  from  my 
own  personal  experience   in  illustration  of  this 
statement.     Professor  Karl  Geldner,  formerly  in 
Tuebingen,   now   in    Berlin,   had   assumed    the 
difficult  task  of  producing  a  definitive  edition  of 
the  "Avesta."     For  this  purpose  he  needed  a 
large  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the   Parsees.     It  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible for  the  editor  to  personally  collate  those 
in   India,    Persia,    London,    Copenhagen,    etc. 
Therefore  they  were  sent  to  Professor  Geldner 
from  public  collections,  and  by  private  persons, 
from  Bombay,  Madras,  etc.,  to  Tuebingen,  and 
later  to  Halle,  some  of  them  having  gone  with 
Professor  Geldner  to  Berlin,  without  having  suf- 
fered any  damage,  while  in  return  we  possess  an 
excellent  edition  of  the  "Avesta,"  though  it  is 
as  yet  incomplete.     And  suppose  one   of  these 
manuscripts  had  been  damaged,   or   had    been 
lost,  for  instance  on  its  return  to  Teheran,  what 
loss  would  it  be  to  science  after  the  manuscript 
had  once  been  used  thoroughly,  since  under  all 
circumstances  it  would  have  had   to  sink  back 
into  its  former  oblivion  ? 

Therefore  I  hope  that  American  librarians 
will  express  themselves  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  direct  interchange  of  manuscripts  from  li- 
brary to  library,  though  your  libraries  could 
only  make  use  of  it  in  exceptional  cases,  as  they 
are  not  in  position  at  present  to  lay  claim  to 
membership,  in  consequence  of  the  reciprocity 
clause,  although  single  libraries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  have  willingly  sent  out  some 
of  their  manuscripts.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  dangers  coupled  with  the  transmission  of 
manuscripts  across  the  sea  are  considerably 
greater  than  their  shipment  on  land;  for  more 
accidents  still  happen  at  sea  than  on  railways, 
where  destruction  by  fire,  etc. ,  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence. Indeed,  packages  of  printed  matter  and 


manuscripts  registered  and  provided  with  a 
declaration  of  their  value  are,  in  Europe,  so 
rarely  lost  in  transmission  through  the  mails 
that  the  possibility  hardly  deserves  mention. 
According  to  the  information  of  the  director  of 
the  German  Imperial  Post  Department,  there  is 
lost  annually  in  Germany  one  package  out  of 
238,000,  the  value  of  which  is  given.  This  is 
based  on  an  average  of  five  years.  In  reference 
to  registered  packages  the  relation  is  the  same. 
For  countries  of  the  Postal  Union,  where  pack- 
ages are  transmitted  through  the  mails,  similar 
statistics  do  not  exist. 

But  although  the  danger  coupled  with  the  in- 
terchange of  manuscripts  is  in  fact  very  slight, 
and  even  though  the  manuscripts  are  conscien- 
tiously taken  care  of  at  the  libraries  and  are  only 
permitted  to  be  used  there  —  which  supposition,  I 
think,  applies  in  every  case,  as  manuscripts  are 
at  least  as  carefully  handled  by  the  library  that 
borrows  them,  as  by  the  one  that  loans  them  — 
yet  all  manuscripts  cannot  be  shipped  without 
exception.  There  are  among  them  precious 
works,  "  unica,"  adorned  with  fine  initials  and 
pictures,  which  a  conscientious  librarian  never 
allows  to  leave  his  charge,  because  every  possi- 
bility of  danger  to  them  must  be  avoided.  As 
examples  of  this  class  I  will  mention  the  "  Codex 
Alexandrinus  "  or  "  Vaticanus"  of  the  Bible,  the 
"  Codex  Argenteus"  of  Ulfilas,  and  the  Floren- 
tine "  Pandect"  manuscript.  Some  other  manu- 
scripts will  not  bear  shipping  because  their  ren- 
dition cannot  stand  handling.  Although  manu- 
scripts of  this  kind,  even  though  they  are 
not  shipped,  will  sooner  or  later  meet  destruc- 
tion,  yet  even  the  best  preserved  manuscripts 
which  have  already  successfully  resisted  many 
centuries,  are  still  subject  to  destruction  by  fire, 
theft,  etc.,  even  though  they  do  not  leave  their 
place  of  keeping.  Now  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  greater  safety  for  these 
latter  manuscripts  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
dangers  to  which  the  less  valuable  ones  are,  at 
least  in  a  measure,  exposed; by  transmission? 
This  may  not  be  necessary  directly,  for  every 
librarian  who  has  any  sense  of  duty  and  to 
whom  such  treasures  are  intrusted  will  do  his 
very  best  to  protect  them. 

Indirectly,  however,  we  are  in  position  to  do 
something  towards  protecting  against  destruc- 
tion not  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  them- 
selves, but  at  least  that  which  is  preserved  to  us 
in  them,  and  to  compensate  us  for  their  not  be- 
ing within  our  reach.  In  our  times  the  multi- 
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plying  arts  have  made  such  progress  that  the 
duplicating  of  every  manuscript  Is  made  possi- 
ble, and  copies  can,  in  case  of  loss,  replace 
originals,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  scientific 
purposes.  Indeed,  we  often  experience  the  fact 
that  the  photographic  apparatus  sees  things  upon 
manuscripts  and  reproduces  them,  which  be- 
fore we  did  not  see  with  our  own  eyes.  But  up  to 
this  day,  comparatively  little  use  has  been  made 
of  photographic  multiplying  processes  in  repro- 
ducing valuable  manuscripts;  I,  at  least,  have 
heard  more  of  intended  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  manuscripts  than  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  later  years  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  also,  and  numer- 
ous photographic  copies  of  manuscripts  have 
been  taken.  But  has  this  been  done  in  the  case 
of  more  valuable  manuscripts  ?  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  deny  that  it  has  been  done  in  single 
cases  ;  but  most  of  the  manuscripts  recently  re- 
produced by  photographic  process  belong  to  the 
class  of  newly  found,  more  or  less  complete  frag- 
ments of  classic  and  early  Christian  literature. 
Manuscripts  which  have  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  and  which  are  the  most  important  of  all, 
are  not  among  them.  The  reasons  for  this  fact 
are  apparent  enough.  Photographic  reproduc- 
tions have  been  too  expensive  until  now,  and  the 
sale,  therefore,  small.  But  that  may  change  as 
soon  as  the  matter,  so  important  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  most  valuable  existing  documents, 
is  taken  in  hand  in  a  systematic  manner  and  with- 
out prejudice.  To  this  end  I  would  ask  your 
co-operation,  the  more  so  as  a  truly  international 
enterprise  is  in  question. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  lay  before  you  a  propo- 
sition which,  for  the  present,  should  be  looked  at 
only  as  a  suggestion.  I  propose  the  formation 
of  an  association  for  the  gradual  photographic 
multiplication  of  manuscripts  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  world.  As  the  seat  of  the  direction  of  this 
association,  I  would  recommend  the  University 
Library  at  Leyden,  in  order  to  exclude  all  nation- 
al rivalry.  Mr.  W.  R.  du  Rieu,  the  director,  is 
highly  respected  as  a  librarian  and  a  scholar. 
The  institution  is  famous  of  old,  and  well  located 
for  international  intercourse.  Mr.  du  Rieu,  to 
whom  great  credit  is  due  also  in  the  matter  of 
direct  interchange  of  manuscripts  between  li- 
braries, in  a  letter  written  to  me  on  May  16,  this 
year,  has  signified  his  willingness  to  take  the 
matter  into  his  hands,  should  he  be  requested  to 
do  so.  The  director  of  the  association,  who 
would  have  to  be  intrusted  especially  with  the 


management  of  the  finances,  should  be  assisted 
by  an  advisory  council,  consisting  of  the  directors 
of  the  foremost  libraries  of  Europe  and  the  chief 
of  one  of  the  great  American  libraries.  For 
these  positions  I  would  propose  the  chief  librari- 
ans of  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  of  the 
"  Laurentiana  "  of  Florence  and  the  "  Vaticana  " 
at  Rome.  If  the  association  would  not  be  en- 
cumbered by  a  directory  of  too  many  heads, 
then  I  might  recommend  the  addition  of  the 
chief  librarians  of  Munich,  Oxford,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  directory  would  have  the  task  of 
selecting  the  manuscripts  to  be  photographed  for 
the  association  as  proposed  by  the  managing  di- 
rector, of  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  respec- 
tive libraries  to  photograph  the  selected  manu- 
scripts, and  of  determining  the  order  of  the  annual 
publications.  As  the  yearly  subscription  for  each 
member  of  the  association  I  would  propose  an 
amount  of  from  100  to  150  marks  ($25  to $37. 50). 
As  soon  as  100  members  have  permanently  signed , 
the  association  is  to  be  considered  as  founded. 

The  publications  are  to  be  sent  out  from  Ley- 
den;  they  should  be  issued  in  good  and  uniform 
style,  while  the  manner  of  reproduction  of  the 
manuscripts  themselves  would  have  to  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  latter,  and  be  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  directory.  If  a  manuscript  could 
not  be  published  completely  in  any  one  year,  it 
should  be  distributed  over  several  years. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  more  definite  rec- 
ommendations at  this  time.  For  even  to  the 
question,  which  is  nearest  at  hand,  as  to  whether 
my  proposition  can  be  carried  out  at  all  on  ac. 
count  of  the  cost,  I  can  only  say  that  all  my  at- 
tempts to  arrive  at  a  safe  result  have  been  un- 
successful. That  we  cannot  be  surprised  at, 
since  the  prices  for  photographic  multiplication 
of  manuscripts  vary  materially  at  different  places. 
But  I  think  that,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived from  an  expert  in  Germany,  no  more  than 
two  pfennige  (\  cent.)  for  a  square  centimetre 
of  good  photo-lithographic  work  -need  to  be 
figured,  aside  from  the  print  and  paper.  At  the 
seat  of  many  libraries  there  are  good  photograph- 
ic establishments  which  would  attend  to  the  orig- 
inal copying  cheaply,  not  taking  state  institu- 
tions into  consideration,  like  the  state  printing 
offices  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  technical  bureau 
of  the  Italian  Military  Commandery  at  Florence, 
and  perhaps  the  Imprimerie  Nationale  at  Paris, 
which,  no  doubt,  would  come  to  the  assistance  of 
such  an  association,  the  intention  of  which  would 
not  be  to  do  business. 
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AN  INDEX  TO  NEWSPAPERS,  OR  ANNUAL  REGISTER  OF  EVENTS. 

BY  R:  R.  BOWKER. 


To  index  newspapers  of  the  past  as  Dr.  Poole 
has  indexed  periodicals  and  Mr.  Fletcher  essay 
literature  and  composite  books,  would  be  prac- 
tically an  impossibility,  valuable  beyond  measure 
as  such  an  index  would  be  to  the  historical  student 
and  to  others  engaged  in  research.  But  it  may 
be  practicable  to  provide  an  index  to  the  news- 
paper literature  of  the  day,  i.e.,  the  year,  such 
as  will  meet  the  wants  of  reading-room  inquirers 
and  ordinary  users  of  libraries  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  newspaper  offices  on  the  other. 

In  planning,  in  its  final  form,  as  a  complement 
to  the  "Annual  American  Catalogue"  of  the 
books  of  the  year,  the  "  Annual  Literary  Index," 
including  the  continuation  both  of  Poole  and  of 
Fletcher,  it  became  evident  that  these  two  vol- 
umes needed  to  be  rounded  out  with  a  similar 
index  to  newspaper  literature,  which  is  more  and 
more  commanding — and  rightly  commanding  — 
the  attention  of  live  librarians. 

The  plan  was  not  started  at  that  time,  partly 
because  it  seemed  desirable  to  obtain  for  the 
"Annual  Literary  Index"  the  same  surety  of 
footing  which  has  now  been  obtained  for  the  "An- 
nual American  Catalogue,"  before  undertaking 
further  enterprises  in  this  direction.  Some  con- 
sultation and  correspondence  were  had,  however, 
with  journalists  and  others,  and  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate at  this  time  to  indicate  the  plan  then 
outlined.  If  there  is  sufficient  likelihood  of  li- 
brary support,  in  addition  to  that  which  should 
be  expected  from  newspaper  offices,  it  may  be 
possible  to  enter  upon  the  undertaking  with  1894 
or  1895. 

Essentially  the  same  general  news  appears  in 
most  newspapers.  The  variety  of  local  news  is, 
of  course,  infinite,  and  it  would  not  be  practica- 
ble to  follow  this  into  detail.  But  most  of  the 
local  matter  which  is  important  enough  to  be 
of  general  interest  appears  in  the  despatches 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  the  dailies  of  all  the 
large  cities.  What  is  not  transmitted  in  this 
way,  but  is  chiefly  local  in  character  and  yet  of 
some  permanent  value,  would  of  course  be  found 
in  the  dailies  of  individual  centres. 

The  plan  is  to  arrange,  therefore,  for  the  index- 
ing of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  dailies  from  as  many 
cities,  covering  chiefly  the  news  matter  of  gen- 
eral interest,  which  would  be  indexed  by  its  date 
and  not  by  the  individual  newspaper,  but  includ- 
ing also  specific  articles  of  importance,  such  as 
editorial  discussions,  notable  reviews,  and  notable 


biographies  of  deceased  persons,  which  would 
be  indexed  by  newspapers.  Such  papers  as 
the  Boston  Herald,  the  Springfield  Republican, 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
and  the  leading  representatives  of  the  far  West 
and  the  South,  would  naturally  be  the  basis  for 
such  an  index,  which  would  also  be  practically 
an  index  to  other  dailies  in  the  respective  cities 
and  to  newspapers  generally,  whether  daily  or 
weekly,  throughout  the  country.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  should  be  included,  and  this  should 
be  indexed  both  by  date  and  by  page  references. 

Such  an  index  would,  of  course,  be  essentially 
topical  in  character  and  would  naturally  follow 
a  scheme  of  close  classification,  probably  on  the 
dictionary  plan  of  entry.  In  general  it  would 
be  very  like  an  extension  of  the  index  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  which  in  its  series  of  annual 
issues  forms  the  best  substitute  for  the  kind  of 
work  here  outlined  that  is  in  the  possession  of 
libraries  to-day.  Considerable  support  for  such 
an  enterprise  should  be  found  in  the  news- 
paper offices  themselves,  although  newspapers, 
expecting  "  editor's  copies,"  are  not  usually  buy- 
ers of  books. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  extent 
to  which  such  an  index  would  reach  —  possibly 
a  volume  about  the  dimensions  of  the  "  Annual 
American  Catalogue."  Several  plans  for  doing 
the  work  have  been  considered,  co-operative 
on  the  one  side  and  centralized  on  the  other, 
but  as  yet  no  definite  scheme  has  been  worked 
out. 

This  scheme  would  provide  only  for  an  annual 
index,  which,  while  invaluable  in  libraries  and 
newspaper  offices,  would  not  meet  daily  wants, 
such  as  Mr.  Tillinghast  is  endeavoring  to  pro- 
vide for  his  clientele.  It  might  be  practicable  to 
arrange  to  do  that  work  co-operatively  within 
each  city,  by  a  plan  under  which  each  library 
should  index  one  or  more  newspapers,  and  by 
aid  of  a  duplicating  process  should  exchange 
cards  promptly.  If  such  a  plan  were  well  sys- 
tematized, these  cards  could  be  used  as  the  raw 
material  for  the  annual  index  above  outlined. 
Ultimately  printed  cards  might  be  furnished  by 
the  Indexer  Co.  or  the  Bureau.  I  shall  content 
myself  at  this  writing  with  putting  these  sug- 
gestions before  the  library  community,  inviting 
comment  and  suggestion  from  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  scheme. 
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THE  PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS  BILL. 

THE  Public  Documents  Bill,  which  in  its 
amended  form  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives previous  to  the  recess,  is  now  pend 
ing  before  the  Senate  under  the  charge  of  a  sen- 
ate committee,  composed  of  Senators  Gordon 
Ransom,  and  Manderson.  The  bill  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  it  was  when  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  last  Congress.  It  was  originally 
prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses, 
which  consisted  of  Senators  Manderson,  Hawley, 
and  Gorman,  with  two  members  of  the  House 
Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Richardson.  This  commit- 
tee was  appointed  and  prepared  the  bill  under  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  was  considered 
by  the  House,  and  after  being  amended  in  some 
particulars  passed  that  body,  but  the  House 
amendments  were  never  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  hence  it  did  not  become  a  law.  In  it 
present  form  the  bill  is  in  most  respects  very 
satisfactory.  It  does  not  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Documents,  on  which 
should  devolve  the  distribution  of  all  govern- 
ment publications,  and  which  would  be  the  only 
effective  remedy  for  the  evils  attending  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  distribution  ;  but  it  meets  the  chief 
needs  of  libraries  by  provisions  that  are  more 
adequate  and  satisfactory  than  any  heretofore 
existing.  The  amendments  that  are  of  special 
interest  to  libraries  are  given  below: 

Section  51  provides  that  "  the  Public  Printer 
shall  sell  to  any  person  or  persons  who  may 
apply  additional  or  duplicate  stereotype  or  elec- 
trotype plates  from  which  any  government  pub- 
lication is  printed,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  metal  and  making  to  the  government,  and 
ten  per  centum  added  :  Provided,  That  the  full 
amount  of  the  price  shall  be  paid  when  the  order  is 
filed  ;  and,  Provided  further,  That  no  publication 
reprinted  from  such  stereotype  or  electrotype 
plates  and  no  other  government  publication 
shall  be  copyrighted." 

In  regard  to  the  House  documents  and  re- 
ports, unbound,  section  53  provides — after  the 
usual  provisions  for  distribution  to  Senate  and 
House  document-rooms,  etc.  —  that  there  shall 
be  distributed  "  to  each  designated  depository 
and  State  and  Territorial  library,  one  copy,  said 
depository  or  library  to  designate  to  the  Public 
Printer  before  the  beginning  of  Congress  wheth- 
er they  wish  a  bound  or  unbound  copy."  The 
same  section  provides  that  Senate  documents 
and  reports,  unbound,  are  to  be  sent  to  libraries 
in  the  same  way  as  the  House  documents. 

In  regard  to  the  Senate  documents  and  re- 
ports, bound,  it  is  provided  in  section  53  that  "in 
binding  documents  the  Public  Printer  shall  give 
precedence  to  those  that  are  to  be  distributed  to 
libraries  and  to  designated  depositories." 

In  section  54  it  is  provided  that  "The  Public 
Printer  shall  print  such  additional  number  of 
copies  of  each  Senate  and  House  public  bill, 
joint,  concurrent  and  simple  resolution  as  will 
enable  him  to  send  one  copy  of  each  reported  to 
either  House,  that  go  upon  its  calendar,  togeth- 


er with  the  report  thereon  to  each  State  and 
Territorial  library  and  to  each  depository  of  pub- 
lic documents  which  shall  notify  him  prior  to 
the  convening  of  each  Congress  of  its  desire  to 
receive  them." 

Section  57  provides  that  in  the  distribution  of 
publications  of  departments  —  documents  "not 
bearing  a  Congressional  number"  —  there  shall 
be  sent  "  one  copy  to  each  designated  depository 
and  State  and  Territorial  library.  The  custo- 
dians of  said  libraries  to  indicate  to  the  Public 
Printer  before  the  beginning  of  Congress  wheth- 
er bound  or  unbound  copies  are  desired." 

Section  60  is  &s  follows  :  "  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  in  the  Interior  Department  is 
hereby  authorized  to  sell  at  cost  any  public  doc- 
ument in  his  charge,  the  distribution  of  which  is 
not  herein  specifically  directed,  said  cost  to  be 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  and  based  upon 
printing  from  stereotyped  plates;  but  only  one 
copy  of  any  document  shall  be  sold  to  the  same 
person,  excepting  libraries  or  schools  by  which 
additional  copies  are  desired  for  separate  depart- 
ments thereof,  and  members  of  Congress;  and 
whenever  any  officer  of  the  Government  having 
in  his  charge  documents  published  for  sale  shall 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  same,  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  turn  them  over  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  documents,  who  shall  receive  and  sell  them 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  All  moneys 
received  from  the  sale  of  documents  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  quarterly  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  general  fund  for  public  printing, 
and  the  superintendent  of  documents  shall  report 
annually  the  number  of  copies  of  each  and  every 
document  sold  by  him  and  the  price  of  the  same. 
He  shall  also  report  annually  the  number  of  doc- 
uments received  by  him  and  the  disposition  made 
of  the  same." 

Section  62  is  as  follows  :  "  The  Secretary  and 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the  clerk 
and  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  cause  an  invoice  to  be  made  of  all  public 
documents  stored  in  and  about  the  Capitol,  other 
than  those  belonging  to  the  quota  of  members  of 
the  present  Congress,  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Senate  and  House  libraries,  and  all  such 
documents  shall  by  the  superintendents,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Senate  and  House  folding-rooms,  be 
put  to  the  credit  of  Senators,  Representatives  and 
Delegates  of  the  present  Congress,  in  quantities 
equal  in  the  number  of  volumes  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  value,  to  each  member  of  Congress, 
and  said  documents  shall  be  distributed  upon  the 
orders  of  Senators,  Representatives  and  Dele- 
gates, each  of  whom  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  folding-rooms  with  a  list 
of  the  number  and  character  of  the  publications 
thus  put  to  his  credit:  Provided,  That  before  said 
apportionment  is  made  copies  of  any  of  these 
documents  desired  for  the  use  of  committees  of 
the  Senate  or  House,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
chairmen  of  such  committees :  and  Provided 
further,  That  four  copies  of  each  and  all  leather- 
bound  documents  shall  be  reserved  and  carefully 
stored  to  be  used  hereafter  in  supplying  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Senate  and  House  libraries  caused 
by  wear  or  loss." 
In  section  63,  relating  to  "all  documents  at 
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present  remaining  in  charge  "  of  the  various  de- 
partments, bureaus,  etc.,  it  is  provided  that  "  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments within  thirty  days  after  the  approval  of 
this  act  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  volumes  now  held  in  reserve  and 
unavailable  for  distribution,  and  which  catalogue 
shall  be  made  accessible  to  all  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives and  Delegates  and  he  shall  apportion 
each  and  every  sort  of  book  and  document  equally 
among  Senators,  Representatives  and.Delegates." 
In  section  70  it  is  provided  that  each  Repre- 
sentative and  Delegate  shall  receive  thirty  copies 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  "  of  which  number 
eight  shall  be  sent  one  each  to  such  public  or 
school  libraries  as  shall  be  designated  for  this 
purpose  by  each  Representative  and  Delegate  in 
Congress.  In  addition  to  this  number  fourteen 
copies  of  the  Record  of  the  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  shall  be  furnished 
each  Representative  and  Delegate  .  .  ." 

The  following  circular,  recently  sent  out  to  li- 
brarians by  the  state  librarian  and  ex-state  libra- 
rian of  Indiana,  summarizes  the  more  important 
library  amendments  to  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  : 

"The  National  House  of  Representatives  has 
adopted  in  substance  the  three  amendments 
asked  by  the  state  libraries  and  designated  de- 
positories, and  passed  the  document  bill.  The 
amendments  as  adopted  are  as  follows: 

"  I.  For  documents  '  bearing  a  congressional 
number,  i.e.,  such  as  come  in  the  leather-bound 
sets,'  the  amendment  provides : 

"'In  section  55,  line  17,  and  also  in  the  same  section,  line 
32,  after  the  word  copies  insert:  To  each  public  depository 
and  state  or  territorial  library  one  copy,  said  depository 
or  library  to  designate  to  Public  Printer,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  Congress,  whether  they  wish  a  bound  or  unbound 
copy.' 

"In  other  words,  you  may  have  them  unbound 
as  quickly  as  printed  if  you  want  them.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  in  getting  an  additional  bound 
set  from  your  congressional  representative,  as 
they  are  printed  in  large  numbers. 

"  2.  For  bills  and  resolutions  the  amendment 
provides: 

"  'The  Public  Printer  shall  print  such  additional  num- 
ber of  copies  of  each  Senate  and  House  public  bill,  joiut, 
concurrent,  and  simple  resolution  as  will  enable  him  to 
send  one  copy  of  each  reported  to  either  house,  that  goes 
upon  the  calendar,  together  with  the  report  thereon  to 
each  state  and  territorial  library,  and  to  each  depository 
of  public  documents  which  shall  notify  him,  prior  to  the 
convening  of  e.tch  Congress,  of  its  desire  to  receive  them.' 

"  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  every  bill  and 
resolution  that  comes  before  Congress  for  dis- 
cussion and  vote,  together  with  the  report  on 
the  same.  Heretofore,  we  received  none  of 
them. 

"3.  For  publications  of  the  departments  — 
'  documents  not  bearing  a  congressional  number ' 
—  the  amendment  provides: 

"  '  One  copy  shall  be  sent  to  each  designated  depository 
and  state  and  territorial  library ;  the  custodian  of  said 
library  to  indicate  to  the  Public  Printer,  before  the  con- 
vening of  Congress,  whether  bound  or  unbound  copies 
are  desired.' 

"  In  other  words,  we  receive  every  document 
which  goes  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  that 
covers  everything  but  blanks,  forms,  and  circu- 


lars. The  requirement  to  specify  whether  want- 
ing bound  or  unbound  was  evidently  introduced 
under  a  misapprehension  and  amounts  to  noth- 
ing. Nine-tenths  of  these  documents  are  put  in 
paper  cover  only.  Ask  for  them  '  unbound.' 

"  Your  letters  have  roused  in  Congress  a 
general  disposition  to  favor  libraries,  and  the 
bill  is  now  much  more  liberal  to  them  in  several 
respects.  For  example,  the  House  amendment 
as  to  distribution  of  the  Congressional  Record 
adds: 

"  'To  each  of  such  eight  public  or  school  libraries  as 
shall  be  designated  for  this  purpose  by  each  representative 
and  delegate  in  Congress,  one  copy  of  the  daily  Rectrd.'1 

"And  as  to  priority  in  binding  the  leather- 
bound  sets: 

"  '  And  in  binding  documents  the  Public  Printer  shall 
give  precedence  to  those  that  are  to  be  distributed  to  li- 
braries and  to  designated  depositories.' 

"As  it  now  stands  there  is  little  more  that 
any  library  could  ask,  and  we  ought  now  to  unite 
in  a  final  effort  to  have  the  bill  accepted  by  the 
Senate  as  it  passed  the  House.  Will  you  not 
please  write  your  senators,  urging  them  to  this 
action,  as  the  bill  will  probably  be  before  the 
Senate  very  soon  ?  Very  truly, 

"  M.  E.  AHERN,  State  Librarian. 
"  J.  P.  DUNN,  Ex-State  Librarian. 

"  STATE  LIBRARY  OF  INDIANA,    I 
INDIANAPOLIS,  Oct.  23, 1893."  ) 


CENTRAL  CARD  CATALOGING. 

CENTRAL  card  cataloging  —  i.e. ,  the  issue  of 
satisfactory  printed  catalog  cards  to  libraries  from 
a  central  office  —  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  latter-day  library  work. 
Since  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  1877  plans  for  furnishing  such 
printed  cards  promptly  enough  and  cheaply 
enough  to  make  the  undertaking  successful  have 
been  proposed,  considered,  and  discussed  at  in- 
tervals. The  difficulty  of  enlisting  sufficient  li- 
brary support  to  give  the  necessary  financial  basis 
for  the  work,  and  of  overcoming  its  other  ob- 
stacles—  mechanical,  financial,  and  administra- 
tive—  have  caused  its  development  to  be  looked 
upon  by  librarians  at  large  as  a  fair  but  baseless 
"  castle  in  Spain."  Some  librarians  have  adopt- 
ed the  plan  started,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Crunden 
at  the  St.  Louis  Public  School  Library,  of  sub- 
scribing for  several  copies  of  The  Publishers' 
Weekly  t  cutting  out  its  full  title  entries  and  an- 
notations and  pasting  these  on  cards,  and  the 
Title  Slip  Registry,  issued  during  1879  was  in- 
tended to  put  these  entries  and  notes  more  con- 
veniently to  the  service  of  librarians,  by  printing 
them  on  one  side  of  thin  paper  which  could 
easily  be  pasted  on  catalog  cards.  This  scheme 
did  not  obtain  sufficient  support  to  make  its 
continuance  practicable.  By  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Publishing  Section  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  the  office  of  The  Publishers'  Weekly  a  series 
of  catalog  cards  was  issued  in  1887,  but  not  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  and  with  sufficient  prompt- 
ness to  give  a  fair  commercial  test  of  the  support 
for  such  a  scheme.  With  the  new  year,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  doubt  that  central  cataloging 
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will  become  an  established  fact.  Two  rival 
plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  library  world, 
outlining  proposed  methods  for  the  work.  These 
are  still  somewhat  indefinite;  but  their  main 
features  may  be  briefly  summarized. 

The  plans  of  the  Rudolph  Indexer  Company 
for  supplying  printed  titles,  of  books  already 
published  and  of  books  hereafter  to  be  published, 
both  in  proper  form  for  use  in  the  various  Rudolph 
indexing  devices  and  in  cards  for  card  catalogs, 
have  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL.  These  plans  have  now  so  nearly 
reached  fulfilment  that  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  Title  Department  of  the  Indexer  Com- 
pany will  be  established  and  in  working  order 
by  January  i,  1894.  It  is  proposed  to  establish 
this  department  in  New  York  City,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  C:  A.  Cutter,  who  will  return  to 
this  country  the  last  of  December,  to  reside  in 
New  York  and  personally  direct  the  work  ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  set  forth  fully  the 
definite  methods  on  which  it  will  be  conducted. 
Briefly,  it  is  planned  to  furnish  entries  on  cards 
for  the  Indexer  for  100,000  volumes,  beginning 
with  the  "A.  L.  A.  Model  Library"  and  some 
libraries  which  have  already  given  a  cataloging 
commission  to  the  Indexer  Co.,  also  entries 
for  the  new  books  of  the  United  States,  and, 
probably,  Great  Britain,  published  after  Janu- 
ary i,  1894,  as  soon  as  they  are  issued;  also  to 
supply  the  same  entries  on  standard  A.  L.  A. 
cards  for  the  use  of  libraries  using  card  catalogs 
and  preferring  printed  to  written  cards;  and  to 
make  arrangements  with  publishers  by  which 
entries  for  new  books  can  be  supplied  simulta- 
neously with  the  books  on  the  date  of  publication. 
The  Indexer  Company  has  sent  a  brief  outline 
of  this  plan  to  300  American  librarians,  request- 
ing criticism,  suggestion,  and  comment.  With 
three  exceptions  the  responses  received  have 
strongly  emphasized  the  practicability  of  the 
methods  proposed,  and  have  urged  their  early 
adoption  and  development.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  attempt  annotations,  at  the  start,  but  the  sev- 
eral subject-headings,  cross-references,  class- 


numbers,  etc.,  will  be  given  below  in  finer  type, 
leaving  the  main  facts  of  the  entry  to  stand  out 
boldly  at  the  top. 

The  Library  Bureau  is  also  in  the  field  for  sup- 
plying printed  catalog  cards  for  all  current  stand- 
ard books.  This  plan  has  been  contemplated  by 
the  Bureau  for  many  years,  and  at  the  American 
Library  Association  meeting  at  Lakewood  in 
1892  it  was  announced  that  work  would  probably 
be  begun  in  1893.  At  the  recent  Chicago  meet- 
ing, in  July  of  the  present  year,  the  Co-operation 
Committee  reported  that  the  work  had  been  taken 
up  in  earnest  by  the  Library  Bureau  and  would  be 
carried  on  energetically  in  the  near  future.  A 
circular  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  states  that 
it  is  now  "  prepared  to  supply  public  and  private 
libraries,  booksellers,  and  others  interested  with 
every  appliance  needed  for  the  many  applica- 
tions of  the  printed  card  system."  Advance 
copies  of  books  have  already  been  received  from 
publishers  and  cards  are  being  sent  out,  and 
it  is  expected  that  cards  will  be  issued  twice  a 
week  covering  the  cataloging  of  all  standard  cur- 
rent books.  Estimates  of  cost  are  somewhat  in- 
definite, as  the  number  of  books  to  be  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  is  uncertain,  but  a  regular  yearly 
subscription  rate  per  thousand  cards  has  been 
established,  the  price  varying  with  the  difference 
in  weight  or  thickness  of  the  card.  The  Bureau 
plan  includes  annotations  to  the  extent  justified 
by  library  support  of  the  enterprise. 

We  give  herewith  samples  of  both  styles  of 
cards.  On  the  Bureau  cards  are  printed  the  deci- 
mal classification  and  expansive  classification 
class  numbers,  Cutter  author  numbers,  subject 
headings  for  which  cards  have  been  printed,  and 
the  first  word  of  any  added  entry.  Samples  of  the 
Rudolph  Indexer  Company's  provisional  cards 
are  also  appended.  These  are  not  yet  definitely 
decided  upon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  style 
finally  adopted  may  differ  in  some  respects  from 
the  samples  here  shown.  The  Indexer  Co.  plans 
to  supply  one  card  only  for  each  book,  giving 
below  the  title  the  various  numbers  and  catch- 
words for  the  other  entries. 


SAMPLE  OF  LIBRARY  BUREAU'S  CATALOG  CARDS,  reduced  from  "standard"  size. 


Call  Number 


Christ-child  in  art 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  Jacksonj  jr 

Christ-child  in  art ;  a  study  in  interpretation 

N.  Y.  Harper  1894  [c.  1893]     15+236  p.  illus.  O.     cl.  $4. 
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Vz8       Christian  art       Christ 
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SAMPLE  OF  LIBRARY  BUREAU'S  CATALOG  CARDS,  reduced  from  "  standard"  size. 


Call  number 


Al  2       Two 


Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey 

Two  bites  at  a  cherry,  with  other  tales 

Boston  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  co.  1894  [c.  1893]    4+269  p.  D.  cl.  $1.25 

Contents.  Two  bites  at  a  cherry —  For  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle  — 
The  Chevalier  de  Ressequier  —  Goliath  —  My  cousin  the  colonel  —  A  Christ- 
mas fantasy,  with  a  moral  —  Her  dying  words 


o 


SAMPLES   OF  RUDOLPH  INDEXER  TITLES   FOR  CATALOG  CARDS. 


Specimen  No.  i. 

Notes  give:  classification  for  a  diet,  catalog  \\  Dewey 
class-number  1  Cutter  class-mark  II  Cutter  book-num- 
ber; Space  on  right-hand  for  librarian  to  write  in 
call-mark. 

Thackeray,  W:   Makepeace.     Collection    of 
letters  1847-55.     L.,  1887.  O. 
1 92  I E  0  T  32 

Specimen  No.   2. 
Place  of  publication  and  size  given  ia  note  and  not 

in  title. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J:    British  wild  flowers  in  re- 
lation to  insects.     1890.    (Nature  series.) 
Eng.  Botany.  \  Flowers  |  Insects  B581 B  NB  B  'L  96  B  N. 
Y.,  Macmillan.    D.    $1.25. 

Specimen  No.  3. 

Call-marks  printed  on  right-hand,  both  Cutter  and 
Dewey;  librarian  to  cross  out  the  one  not  used. 
Gardiner,  S:  R.  Student's  history  of  F  45-016 


England.    L.,  1892.  O.  942  Gi6 

England.  Hist.  0  942  »  F  45  II  'G16 

Specimen  No.  4. 

Call-mark  to  be  indicated  by  crossing  out  all  of  the 
note  except  call-mark. 

Timms,  J:,  and  Gunn,  Alex.  Abbeys,  cas- 
tles, and  ancient  halls  of  England  and 
Wales.  L.,  n.  d.  3  v.  O. 

Qunn  II  Abbeys  |  Castles  |  Eng.  Archit.  \  Wales.  Ar- 
chil. U  B  942  D  G  45  [WF  45]  B  'T48 

Specimen  No.  5. 

Call-mark  to  be  written  on  the  same  line  as  the  a  u- 
thor's  name,  at  the  right. 

Stubbs,  W: 

Constitutional  history  of  England  [to  1485]. 
L.,  1878.     3  v.  D. 
Eng.  Constit.  I  IIJT  45  I  'St  9 


Specimen  No.  6,  reduced  from  "standard"  size. 


L»        Vergilius  Maro,  Publius. 

67793  Works,  with  a  commentary  by  John  Coning- 
ton.  4th  ed.  rev.  with  additional  notes  by 
Henry  Nettleship.  London  (Whittaker)  1881. 
3  v.  8  ° .  (Bibliotheca  classica.) 

Contents. 

v.  1.     Eclogues  and  Georgics. 
v.  2.     Aeneid,  books  1-6. 
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THE   HARTFORD   LIBRARY   AS  A  FREE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

THE  immediate  and  surprising  Increase  in  the 
circulation  and  the  extension  of  influence  wrought 
by  the  transformation  of  a  subscription  library 
into  a  free  library  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the 
recent  (55th)  report  of  the  Hartford  (Ct.)  Pub- 
lie  Library.  This  was  formerly  a  subscription 
library,  supported  by  the  Hartford  Library  As- 
sociation, with  very  moderate  yearly  dues.  In 
March,  1892,  the  library  was  closed,  pending  re- 
moval into  new  quarters ;  in  August  a  petition 
was  submitted  to  the  common  council,  asking 
for  a  town  appropriation  of  $9000  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library  as  a  free  public  li- 
brary; the  appropriation  was  promptly  granted, 
and  in  September,  1892,  the  library  reopened  in 
its  new  quarters,  no  longer  a  subscription  library, 
but  free  to  the  public.  The  results  are  best  given 
in  the  words  of  the  report : 

"  At  9  o'clock,  September  15,  1892,  the  Hart- 
ford Public  Library  drew  its  first  breath,  though 
it  was  not  formally  baptized  till  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature  authorized  the  change 
of  name  from  the  former  title  of  Hartford  Li- 
brary Association.  On  the  first  day  388  names 
were  registered  and  351  books  issued.  10  days 
after,  we  had  2160  names. 

"  It  was  decided,  not  without  misgivings,  to 
continue  to  the  public  the  use  of  open  shelves, 
which  had  proven  so  useful  to  our  subscription 
readers.  Our  librarian  believes  that  the  time  of 
one  assistant  is  saved  by  them,  and  that  readers 
often  find  in  them  a  book  of  a  better  class  than 
they  would  call  for  in  a  catalog.  The  shelves, 
of  course,  offer  facilities  for  larceny,  but  so  far 
we  have  not  had  occasion  to  complain. 

"  We  very  soon  found  our  supply  of  children's 
books  and  novels  entirely  inadequate  to  our 
needs.  We  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  began 
to  buy  duplicates  of  our  most  popular  books. 
We  also  began  at  once  to  supplement  our  inade- 
quate catalogs  by  special  lists,  mimeographed 
from  typewriten  sheets  and  given  away.  During 
the  year  we  have  prepared  lists  on  electricity,  the 
Hawaiian  Isjands,  Arctic  exploration,  Wagner, 
and  other  subjects,  besides  books  on  topics  chosen 
by  several  clubs  for  their  winter's  work.  We 
have  also  prepared  in  the  same  way  lists  of  novels, 
French  and  historical,  and  even  one  of  interesting 
love-stories  for  readers  whose  acquaintance  with 
books  is  limited  to  three  or  four  novelists. 

"  Meanwhile  our  circulation  was  increasing. 
There  were  estimates  that  varied  for  the  first 
year  from  2000  to  4000  readers.  The  following 
figures  show  that  the  librarian's  statement  that 
100,000  books  would  probably  be  given  out  the 
first  year  was  not  a  rash  or  ill-founded  one  : 

CIRCULATION. 

September  (14  days) 5.3*1 

October 12,653 

November »3i395 

December 14.569 

January »5»6so 

February M.988 

March 15.853 

April ".977 

May '      .  i».78o 

Total  118,184 


"  In  October  the  crowds  in  the  afternoon  were 
so  great  that  an  extra  assistant  was  employed  by 
the  hour  from  4.30  till  6.30  p.m.  and  also  all  day 
on  Saturdays,  when  our  circulation  was  from 
900  to  1200.  At  about  the  same  time  comfortable 
benches  of  perforated  wood  were  placed  in  the 
delivery-room, "and  a  wrought-iron  screen  ar,d 
brass  railing  at  the  counter.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  public  learned  to  return  books  at  one  win- 
dow and  receive  them  at  another,  and  when  the 
children  had  a  third  for  their  own  use,  the  crowd 
and  confusion  of  the  first  weeks  diminished.  At 
one  time  in  the  first  month  101  persons  were 
counted  waiting.  Every  child  who  came  for  a 
book  usually  brought  from  one  to  four  others,  too 
young  to  read,  who  lingered  about  the  open  cases 
or  steam  radiators  until  asked  to  '  move  on.'  Be- 
fore the  winter  was  over,  however,  all  our  readers 
had  learned  to  sit  down  quietly  and  await  their 
turn  after  handing  in  written  lists  of  books,  in- 
stead of  hanging  over  the  counter  and  asking  for 
them  one  by  one.  The  public  and  the  library 
began  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  as  the 
year  draws  near  its  end  we  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  crowds  or  noise." 


SLATER    LIBRARY,   JEWETT   CITY,  CT. 

THIS  building,  of  native  stone,  is  a  story  and  a 
half  high,  finished  inside  in  cherry.  A  large 
stack  and  delivery  room  combined  covers  one- 
half  the  main  building,  and  a  large  reading-room, 
connecting,  the  other  half.  This  room,  when  de- 
siiable,  can  be  shut  off  from  the  other  by  folding 
doors  and  used  separately  on  Sundays  or  as  a 
committee-room.  Two  airy  rooms  above  are  at 
present  used  by  the  church  and  other  societies. 
This  occupation  is  by  favor,  to  be  withdrawn  as 
the  library  needs  increase. 

The  library  building  was  begun  by  John  Slater, 
a  cotton  manufacturer,  whose  ancestor  was  the 
father  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States. 
John  Slater  died  before  the  building  was  finished, 
and  his  son  William,  a  Norwich  millionaire,  com- 
pleted the  work  in  Jewett  City,  where  his  mills 
are  located,  and  also  built  a  memorial  library 
and  art  gallery  at  Norwich. 

The  Slater  Library  was  opened  in  1885  for  the 
work-people  of  the  mills,  primarily,  and  an  an- 
nual tax  of  one  dollar  was  placed  on  the  privilege. 
The  village  people  were  welcomed  on  the  same 
terms.  For  six  years  this  plan  was  followed, 
but  in  January,  1892,  the  tax  was  withdrawn. 

Within  three  months  the  cards  of  the  applicants 
were  trebled,  and  it  became  a  necessity  to  have 
some  method  or  organization  to  properly  handle 
the  2500  books.  Early  in  1893  the  Slater  Li- 
brary was  turned  over  to  its  trustees,  well 
equipped  with  card  catalog  of  titles  and  authors 
(separate  alphabets)  and  a  dictionary  catalog  of 
subjects,  also  shelf  and  special  lists,  all  type- 
written, and  a  simple  charging  system  in  good 
working  order  with  the  librarian  able  to  carry  it 
all  forward  on  the  lines  laid  down.  500  books 
added  keeps  the  collection  up  to  date. 

In  this  same  township  of  Griswold  is  the  Coit 
Library,  where  an  annual  tax  of  25  cents  is 
imposed.  The  farmers  now  ride  by  that  library 
and  patronize  the  Slater  (free)  Library. 
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"HISTORY    FOR    READY    REFERENCE 
AND   TOPICAL   READING." 

J.  N.  LARNKD,  president  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  Library,  has  fully  completed  his  im- 
portant work  of  historical  reference,  "  History 
for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reading,"  and 
it  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future  by  the  C.  A. 
Nichols  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  This  work, 
which  has  occupied  Mr.  Larned  for  the  past  six 
years,  is  noteworthy  for  the  magnitude  of  its 
scope  and  the  original  place  it  is  intended  to 
hold  among  books  of  reference.  It  will  appear 
in  five  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  800  pages 
each,  supplied  with  abundant  maps,  and  it  should 
prove  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  Ameri- 
can reference  literature.  "  It  may  be  said,"  says 
Mr.  Larned,  "  to  represent  a  carefully  chosen 
library  of  about  5000  volumes  of  the  best 
historical  literature;  since  its  contents  have  been 
culled  from  that  number  —  not  by  paraphrasing, 
but  almost  entirely  by  literal  and  faithful  quota- 
tion. In  another  sense  it  may  be  called  an  in- 
dex to  a  larger  select  library  of  10,000  or  12,000 
volumes,  because  its  topical  references  extend  to 
quite  that  number.  The  extensive  borrowing 
which  the  work  represents  has  not,  however, 
been  done  in  an  unlicensed  way.  The  compiler 
has  felt  warranted,  by  common  custom,  in  using 
moderate  extracts  without  permit.  But  for 
everything  beyond  these,  in  his  selections  from 
books  now  in  print  and  on  sale,  whether  under 
copyright  or  deprived  of  copyright,  be  has 
sought  the  consent  of  those  —  authors,  or  publish- 
ers, or  both  —  to  whom  the  right  of  consent  or 
denial  appears  to  belong." 

The  object  of  the  work  is  two-fold,  as  its 
double  title  indicates.  In  the  first  place  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  dictionary  of  history,  containing 
condensed  historical  information  under  proper 
alphabetical  heads.  In  the  second  place  it  fur- 
nishes material  for  courses  of  reading  on  almost 
every  historical  topic,  giving,  in  addition  to 
copious  and  well-selected  quotations,  abundant 
references  to  other  authorities.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Larned's  historical  encyclopaedia  is  originally 
planned.  Instead  of  supplying  brief  original 
monographs  on  the  various  subjects  treated,  he 
has  made  selections  covering  each  point,  from 
standard  histories,  and  has  given  them  in  ver- 
batim transcription,  "  not  attempting  to  do  again 
in  a  poor  way  what  all  the  pens  of  the  world's 
great  students  and  able  writers  have  already 
done  in  the  best  way." 

The  general  arrangement  of  "  History  for 
Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reading "  is 
alphabetical,  with  chronological  subdivisions. 
Historical  narratives,  long  and  short,  briefer 
"topics,"  and  cross-references  are  put  in  the 
same  alphabet,  so  that  the  book  serves  as  its  own 
index.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  a  series 
of  novel  "  date  maps  ;"  colored  charts  are  also 
used  to  illustrate  in  the  most  forcible  way  the 
development  of  a  nation's  history,  and  a  special- 
ty has  been  made  of  reproducing  famous  and 
important  historical  documents,  including  the 
full  texts  of  thirteen  national  constitutions.  As 
an  encyclopaedia  of  historical  information  and 


dictionary  of  dates  it  is  an  important  "  reference- 
book,"  while  as  a  bibliography  of  history  and 
"  readers'  guide  "  to  historical  study  it  should 
prove  a  most  useful  tool  not  only  to  libraries, 
but  to  students  and  to  that  ubiquitous  individual, 
the  "  general  reader." 


BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES.* 

THE  man  who  neglects  books  develops  un- 
symmetrically.  We  cannot  well  despise  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  the  ages,  nor  the  experi- 
ences of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Nature's 
glories  suggest  glimpses  of  the  highest  things  to 
the  most  untutored  peasant,  but  books  make 
him  a  personal  friend  of  the  great  men  of  all 
times.  Books  kindle  his  imagination ;  they 
teach  them  poetry,  and  he  confesses  the  halting 
gait  of  the  most  imposing  prose.  Books  lead 
him  to  realize  the  teachings  of  history,  and  by 
turn  he  is  a  hero,  lover,  martyr,  friend,  with  the 
choicest  characters  of  fiction  and  truth.  Why 
are  so  many  business  men  silent  and  embarrassed 
when  the  subject  of  per  cents,  is  dropped,  and 
the  conversation  moves  on  lines  of  art,  music, 
science,  history,  and  religion  ?  It  is  because  they 
have  denied  the  wisdom  of  men  now  dead;  and 
yet,  barring  a  few  inventions,  in  what  realm  of 
thought  and  action  did  not  that  now  silent  ma- 
jority, when  aglow  with  life,  surpass  us  of  one 
brief  generation.  These  one-idea  men,  who  neg- 
lect books  —  and  it  is  wasted  sympathy  to  plead 
lack  of  time  in  these  days  of  handy  half -hour 
volumes  and  magazines  that  condense  the  con- 
clusions of  thinkers  into  a  few  paragraphs  —  are 
missing  the  essence,  the  aim  of  life.  Money 
feeds  and  clothes  the  body,  and  stops  there. 
Thought  enriches  the  mind,  and  clarifies  the  soul, 
and  lays  hold  on  eternity.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
disparage  men  who  toil  faithfully  that  they  and 
theirs  may  prosper;  but  in  these  days,  when  the 
pursuit  of  a  dollar  is  a  mania,  when  by  man's 
"  worth"  is  meant  his  bank  account,  what  better 
occasion  than  this  to  reassert  that  mind  is  above 
matter;  that  things  perishable  are  designed  but 
to  equip  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  of 
mind  and  soul  ;  that  food  and  raiment  once 
earned,  our  search  is  then  for  truth,  for  light, 
and  for  God  ? 

In  these  days  of  free  libraries  it  is  a  mistake 
for  families  and  individuals  to  spend  money  that 
may  possibly  be  needed  in  other  channels  in  ex- 
tensive private  book  collections.  Have  your 
tools  at  hand,  the  few  books  you  consult  often. 
They  are  not  a  luxury,  but  an  essential.  Have 
about  you  books  for  idle  hours,  and  those  you 
study,  and  those  you  wish  for  reference.  But, 
unless  you  be  wealthy,  why  litter  up  your  house 
with  costly  complete  sets  of  Thackeray;  with 
Gibbons'  "  Rome,"  and  with  the  essays  of 
Charles  Lamb,  when  a  five-minutes'  walk  will 
command  any  or  all  of  them  with  no  worry  as  to 
insurance,  and  with  a  feeling  that  prompts  speedy 
and  thorough  perusal,  thus  clearing  the  decks  for 

*  Extracts  from  address  by  Amos  Parker  Wilder,  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  at  dedication  of  the 
Seamans  Library,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  37, 1893. 
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the  next  acquisition  ?  How  often  young  married 
people  unwisely  invest  a  large  part  of  their  origi- 
nal funds  in  books  which  earn  no  interest,  which 
are  rarely  used,  and  soon  become  old  editions, 
while  the  town  library,  as  free  as  the  air,  is 
crowded  with  the  latest  and  best  !  The  books  a 
man  or  woman  needs  often  are  few.  I  was  talk- 
ing recently  with  the  wisest  man  of  all-around 
book  knowledge  of  my  acquaintance;  and  the  con- 
clusion of  his  long  life  among  books  was  that  he 
could  frame  a  list  of  a  thousand  books  that  should 
touch  every  field  of  human  thought,  and  be  suf- 
ficient reservoir  of  information  for  the  most  am- 
bitious student,  barring  only  specialists. 

Books  may  be  bought  by  any  one  ;  but  books 
no  more  make  what  we  desire  in  a  library  than 
chairs,  an  eight-day  clock,  and  a  dog  constitute  a 
home.  It  is  the  people  who  make  the  home;  so 
it  is  the  fellowship,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the 
eagerness  to  tell  what  you  know  of  value,  that 
make  the  library  a  fountain  of  intellectual  in- 
spiration, if  it  is  to  become  one.  The  library 
well  established,  let  incidental  features  enrich 
this  place.  Here  a  bust  of  Shakespeare;  there 
a  photograph  of  Gladstone.  Rare  books  and 
costly  bindings  you  may  not  have;  but  better 
than  that  will  be  the  stains  of  wear,  the  marks  of 
use,  on  volumes  that  contain  the  noblest  flights 
of  human  thought.  The  library  should  project 
lecture,  courses  and  be  the  rendezvous  for  clubs 
and  groups  of  young  men  and  women  enthusias- 
tic in  self-improvement.  The  newspaper  and  li- 
brary are  allies;  the  former  tells  the  truth,  and 
sometimes  overdoes  it;  and  the  resources  of  the 
library  should  be  used  to  elaborate  the  hint  from 
the  printing-press,  and  sometimes  to  correct  it. 
Each  day  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  posted 
a  bulletin  of  references  to  books  which  explain 
the  tidings  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  news- 
paper. 

Bring  people  to  see  the  library.  Let  them 
become  acquainted  with  its  nooks  and  corners, 
the  method  of  drawing  books;  and,  best  of  all, 
impress  them  with  the  glad  truth  that  it  is  free, 
and  all  theirs.  We  are  awed  by  things  we  don't 
understand.  The  man,  and  especially  the  child, 
may  walk  past  this  stately  building  for  years  and 
yet  not  be  conscious  that  he  has  a  right  there. 
Rather  may  he  be  repelled  by  its  very  richness 
and  beauty.  But  once  let  him  look  within,  let 
him  comprehend  the  significance  of  this  place, 
let  the  welcome  be  natural  and  genial,  and  the 
suspicious  stranger  will  be  converted  to  an  en- 
thusiastic user  and  defender.  I  cannot  sufficient- 
ly impress  on  you  the  virtue  of  mere  familiarity 
with  the  place  in  encouraging  people  to  come  in. 
Go  out  after  them;  hold  a  series  of  receptions, 
specially  inviting  to-day  the  school-children,  to- 
morrow the  mechanics;  let  there  be  an  afternoon 
for  the  women;  one  for  this  society,  another  for 
that  church.  Set  out  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  wafer, 
perhaps.  Let  none  escape  your  net  of  friendly 
greeting,  and  in  a  very  few  years'  time  your  li- 
brary shall  issue  books,  six  for  each  inhabitant 
annually,  as  does  the  Glasgow  Library,  and  the 
benefits  of  an  intellectual  atmosphere  and  of 
a  community  knit  together  by  mutual  interests 
will  be  yours. 


American  Cibrarjj  Association. 


MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

THE  executive  board  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  com- 
posed of  the  president,  ex-president,  vice-presi- 
dents, secretary,  and  treasurer  for  the  year,  met 
in  the  New  York  State  Library,  November  10. 
There  were  present:  Messrs.  Lamed,  Dewey, 
Utley,  Hill,  Cole,  and  Miss  Hewins. 

The  board  elected  the  remaining  officers  and 
standing  committees  for  the  year,  selected  time 
and  place  for  the  1894  meeting,  and  transacted 
miscellaneous  business. 

Two  new  committees  (Foreign  documents  and 
Subject  headings)  were  added  to  the  list.  The 
name  of  the  Library  School  committee  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  Library  School  and  train- 
ing classes,  and  the  Public  documents  was  made 
the  U.  S.  public  documents  committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  recorder  should  assume 
the  editorship  of  the  annual  proceedings. 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to  have  printed 
1 500  copies  of  the  new  constitution  with  list  of 
members  annexed.  The  printing  of  3000  copies 
of  the  constitution  without  the  list  of  members 
was  also  ordered. 

The  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  endowment 
committee  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  were 
referred  to  the  finance  committee. 

Melvil  Dewey  was  appointed  a  committee  on 
A.  L.  A.  badge. 

The  board  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
take  any  action  on  the  subject  of  life  insurance 
for  members. 

The  president  and  secretary  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  program  for  1894,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  make  largely  a  discussion  of  the 
topics  in  the  forthcoming  government  volume, 
requiring  each  member  to  avoid  repeating  any- 
thing either  in  the  volume  or  in  the  Chicago 
proceedings,  thus  giving  opportunity  to  supple- 
ment those  two  publications  by  new  matter. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  1894  meeting  at  Lake 
Placid,  in  the  Adirondacks,  some  time  in  the 
month  of  September,  provided  satisfactory  hotel 
and  railroad  accommodations  could  be  secured  ; 
and  the  secretary  and  Melvil  Dewey  were  made 
a  committee  to  complete  arrangements.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  board  that  the  sessions  should 
extend  from  Monday  to  Saturday. 

The  board  unanimously  ratified  the  action  of 
the  secretary  and  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion committee  in  sending  the  circular  to  publish- 
ers and  others,  stating  that  the  association  has 
no  further  relations  with  C.  Wellman  Parks. 

FRANK  P.  HiLt,  Secretary. 

COMPLETE  LIST  OF  OFFICERS. 

President.  ].  N.  Larned,  superintendent  Buf- 
falo (N.  Y.)  Library. 

Vice-presidents.  F:  H.  Hild,  Chicago  Public 
Library;  H:  M.  Utley,  Detroit  Public  Library; 
Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Hartford  (Ct.)  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Secretary.  Frank  P.  Hill,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Public  Library. 

Assistant  secretaries.    Louisa  S.  Cutler,  Utica 
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(N.  Y.)  Public  Library;  W.  S.  Merrill,  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago;  Nina  E.  Browne,  Library  Bu- 
reau, Boston;  T:  L.  Montgomery,  Wagner  Insti- 
tute, Phila. 

Recorder.  Henry  J.  Carr,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Treasurer.  George  W.  Cole,  Jersey  City  (N. 
J.)  Public  Library. 

Executive  Board  (with  power  to  appoint  sub- 
committees). The  president,  ex-president  (Mel- 
vil  Dewey),  vice-presidents,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Finance.  James  L.  Whitney,  Boston  Public 
Library  ;  Charles  C.  Soule,  trustee  Brookline 
(Mass.)  Public  Library;  A.  W.  Whelpley,  Cin- 
cinnati (O.)  Public  Library. 

Co-operation.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Public  Library;  F:  M.  Crunden,  St. 
Louis  Public  Library;  Theresa  H.  West,  Mil- 
waukee (Wis.)  Public  Library ;  Katharine  L. 
Sharp,  Armour  Institute  Library,  Chicago;  A.  S. 
Root,  Oberlin  (O.)  College  Library. 

Library  School  and  training  classes.  George 
T.  Little,  Bowdoin  College  Library,  Brunswick, 
Me.;  Sarah  W.  Cattell,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Library, 
New  York;  Caroline  H.  Garland,  Dover  (N.  H.) 
Public  Library. 

U.  S.  public  documents.  R:  R.  Bowker,  director 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Library;  E.  C.  Hovey,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.;  D.  V.  R.  Johnston,  New  York  State 
Library. 

Foreign  documents.  W.  H.  Brett,  Cleveland 
(O.)  Public  Library;  James  Bain,  Toronto  (Can- 
ada) Public  Library  ;  Clement  W.  Andrews, 
Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology  Library,  Boston. 

Subject  headings.  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Salem 
(Mass.)  Public  Library;  C:  A.  Cutter,  late  of 
Boston  Athenaeum  Library;  G.  E.  Wire,  New- 
berry  Library,  Chicago. 

Endowment.  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Regent  New 
York  Stale  Library,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.;  Bernard 
C.  Steiner,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
J:  C.  Dana,  Denver  (Col.)  Public  Library;.  J.  C. 
Rowell,  University  of  California  Library,  Berk- 
eley, Cal. ;  George  W.  Harris,  Cornell  University 
Library,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Jessie  Allan,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Public  Library;  George  lies,  Park  Ave. 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Trustees  of  endowment  fund.  Norman  Will- 
iams, Chicago,  111.;  E.  C.  Hovey,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  John  M.  Glenn,  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  L.  A.  COUNCIL. 

Term  expires  1894 — John  Edmands,  Mercan- 
tile L.,  Philadelphia;  W:  T.  Peoples,  Mercantile 
L.,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  F:  Poole,  Newberry  L.,  Chicago; 
Addison  Van  Name,  Yale  College  L. 

Term  expires  1895  — W:  H.  Brett,  Public  L., 
Cleveland;  Ellen  M.  Coe,  Free  Circulating  L., 
N.  Y.;  F:  M.  Crunden,  St.  Louis  P.  L.;  A.  R. 
Spofford,  Library  of  Congress. 

Term  expires  1896  —  Melvil  Dewey,  N.  Y. 
State  L. ,  Albany;  S:S.  Green,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
P.  L.;  C:  C.  Soule,  Trustee  Brookline  (Mass.)  P. 
L.;  J.  L.  Whitney,  Boston  P.  L. 

Term  expires  1897 — R:  R.  Bowker,  director 
Brooklyn  L.;  C:  A.  Cutter,  late  of  Boston 


Athenaeum;  W:  I.  Fletcher,  Amherst  College  L. ; 
W:  E.  Foster,  Providence  P.  L. 

Term  expires  1898  —  Mary  S.  Cutler,  N.  Y. 
State  L.,  Albany;  Hannah  P.  James,  Osterhout 
F.  L.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  J.  N.  Lamed,  Buffalo 
L.J.Justin  Winsor,  Harvard  University  L. 

REPRINTING  THE  A.  L.  A.  HANDBOOK. 

THE  executive  board  at  its  meeting  in  the 
New  York  State  Library  on  Nov.  10  discussed 
fully  the  matter  of  the  A.  L.  A.  handbook  and 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  essential  to  keep 
it  in  print,  revised  up  to  date,  so  that  each  mem- 
ber might  have  copies  to  send  to  friends  inter- 
ested in  library  work.  Letters  are  received 
almost  daily  from  some  part  of  the  country 
showing  new  interest  quickened  by  having  seen 
a  copy  of  the  handbook  at  the  World's  Fair  or 
where  some  member  has  distributed  it. 

M.  D. 


MA  SSA  CHUSETTS  LIBRA  R  Y  CL  UB. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club  was  held  in  Boston,  Nov.  15,  1893.  The 
members  were  called  to  order,  shortly  after 
n  a.m.,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Jacob  Sleeper 
Building  of  Boston  University,  12  Somerset 
Street.  President  Fletcher  in  a  speech  of  wel- 
come referred  to  the  loss  the  club  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Bean,  of  Brookline. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  called  for  and  read 
by  Miss  Sargent,  the  treasurer. 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Whitney,  of 
Watertown  ;  Chase,  of  Lowell  ;  Hedge,  of  Law- 
rence, and  Jenks,  of  Canton,  with  Miss  Jenkins, 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

To  the  question  for  discussion,  "  Is  there  an 
impending  revolution  in  library  cataloging  ?  " 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  inclined  to  give  an  affirmative 
answer.  He  believed  a  decided  change  was  neces- 
sary; the  old  system  was  likely  to  break  down  of 
its  own  weight.  The  labor  and  expense  of  the 
card  catalog  were  very  great,  and  the  printing- 
press  ought  to  relieve  it.  He  thought  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Rudolph  Indexer  was 
the  question  of  finance.  He  was  sorry  there 
was  not  a  specimen  of  the  Indexer  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  then  described  the  Rudolph  machine, 
the  drawer,  and  the  book.  He  spoke  also  of 
the  plan  of  the  Library  Bureau  to  furnish  printed 
cards. 

Mr.  Hedge  thought  the  chief  objection  is  that 
so  few  can  consult  the  machine  at  once — a  dif- 
ficulty also  experienced,  in  a  degree,  with  the 
card  catalog. 

Mr.  Lane  said  that  by  using  trays  which  can 
be  taken  out,  this  trouble  is  partially  obviated, 
and  there  is  a  saving  of  room  as  well. 

Mr.  Stetson,  of  New  Haven,  was  present  and 
showed  a  sample  of  linotype  work,  and  of  lines 
of  type  cast  in  solid  bars.  They  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  capable  of  use  and  rearrange- 
ment at  any  time.  The  cost  of  the  specimen  he 
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showed,  a  double-column  page,  was  about  $2  a 
page.  Mr.  Swift  thought  the  expense  of  proof- 
reading would  be  very  great,  and  that  a  high 
grade  of  typesetter  must  be  required,  otherwise 
the  cost  of  corrections  would  be  very  heavy;  but 
Mr.  Stetson  did  not  think  the  cost  of  corrections 
would  be  more  than  in  ordinary  printing. 

Mr.  Richards,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  spoke  of  the  cost  of  the 
machine  and  the  amount  of  space  required  for 
storing  the  linotype,  which  would  make  the 
system  impracticable  for  most  libraries.  He  then 
extended  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  an  invitation 
to  the  members  of  the  club  to  visit  the  new 
library  building  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Winsor  explained  the  plan  of  Prof.  Jewett 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  1853,  to  catalog 
books,  and  have  these  titles  cast  in  stereotyped 
plates  and  sent  to  libraries.  Speaking  of  the 
smaller  libraries  making  use  of  lists  printed  by 
larger  ones,  he  did  not  think  it  practicable,  as 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  books  of  any  such  list 
would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Lane  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
passed  for  the  invitation  to  visit  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  it  was  also  voted  that  in- 
stead of  holding  an  afternocn  session  the  morn- 
ing session  be  prolonged  to  1:30  p.m.,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  members  meet  at  2:30  at 
the  new  library  building. 

Miss  Hayward  wished  to  know  more  about  the 
printed  cards.  They  were  waiting,  she  said,  at 
Cambridge,  about  their  cataloging,  to  decide  on 
the  best  plan. 

Mr.  Jones  had  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Library  Bureau  cards  in  comparison 
with  written  cards.  Supposing  that  700  out  of 
the  1000  33  x  cards  be  found  useful,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  one-sixth. 

Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  Library  Bureau,  said  in 
regard  to  their  plan,  that  it  is  the  intention  to 
issue  the  cards  in  season  to  be  of  use  with  the 
issue  of  the  books  themselves.  The  publishers 
recognize  the  importance  of  promptness;  they 
have  given  their  cordial  co-operation  —  have  even 
asked  that  the  cards  be  sent  to  libraries  as  adver- 
tisements. It  is  the  intention  to  include  all  the 
more  important  publications  of  the  leading 
houses. 

Mr.  Lane  thought  that  perhaps  if  the  plan  of 
the  Library  Bureau  had  been  understood  a  little 
earlier,  librarians  would  not  have  given  so  much 
encouragement  to  the  Rudolph  Indexer  Co. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Miss  Bean,  and  the  chair  appointed  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast, Miss  Hayward,  and  Miss  Sargent.  The 
following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

WHERBAS,  It  hath  pleased  the  Divine  Will  to  remove 
from  our  midst  a  valued  associate,  Miss  Mary  A.  Bean, 
librarian  of  the  Brookline  Public  Library  ; 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Library  Club,  hereby  express  our  sorrow  in  the  loss 
of  one  who  for  many  years  gave  us  the  help  of  wise 
counsel  and  the  inspiration  of  her  enthusiasm  and  fidelity, 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  her  family  our  sincere 
sympathy,  and  request  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  them. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  officers,  who  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : 


Gardner  M.  Jones,  Salem  Public  Library,  presi- 
dent; W:  E.  Foster,  Providence  Public  Library, 
vice-president;  Miss  Mary  Medlicott,  City  Li- 
brary Assoc.,  Springfield,  vice-president;  W:  H. 
Tillinghast,  Harvard  College  Library,  secretary; 
Miss  Abbey  L.  Sargent,  Middlesex  Mechanics' 
Association,  Lowell,  treasurer. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1:40  p.m. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the  public 
library,  and  the  members  appreciated  the  kind- 
ness of  the  trustees  in  opening  the  doors  to  them 
and  escorting  them  over  the  beautiful  building. 
ELIZABETH  P.  THURSTON,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  regular  November  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Library  Club  was  held  at  the  library  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  New  York 
City,  on  Thursday,  November  9. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.m.  by 
President  Cole,  about  40  members  being  present. 
The  treasurer's  report  for  the  past  year  was  read 
by  Miss  Tuttle  and  approved  by  the  club,  and 
the  following  persons  were  elected  as  members  : 
Josephine  Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute  Library, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Angeline  Scott,  Public  Library, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Alma  and  Elizabeth  Van 
Hoevenberg,  Pratt  Institute  Library,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Helen  M.  Bradley,  Pequot  Library, 
Southport,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Agnes  Hills,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Public  Library;  Pauline  Leipziger,  Agui- 
lar  Library,  N.  Y.  City;  E.  H.  Mackay,  Harlem. 

Mr.  Poole  suggested  that  a  new  manual  be  is- 
sued by  the  club  and  that  the  executive  commit- 
tee be  given  power  to  act  upon  his  suggestion, 
and  Mr.  Berry  asked  that  the  club  make  a  special 
effort  to  get  all  the  members  possible  before  the 
printing  of  the  new  manual,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  quite  complete. 

The  business  of  the  club  being  finished,  Presi- 
dent Cole  introduced  Dr.  William  C.  Prime,  who 
had  consented  to  give  a  talk  upon  "  Early  illus- 
tration of  books  by  wood-cuts." 

Dr.  Prime  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  wood-cuts,  and  for  over  an  hour  held  the  close 
attention  of  the  club,  presenting  many  unique 
ideas,  and  talking  as  freely  and  familiarly,  he 
said,  as  he  would  in  his  own  library.  After  the 
lecture  Mr.  Poole  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  Dr.  Prime,  and  then  announced 
that  an  invitation  had  been  sent  by  the  Grolier 
Club,  asking  the  N.  Y.  Library  Club  to  visit  them 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  and  inspect  som^  fine 
bindings  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
World's  Fair  to  be  exhibited  for  a  short  time  at 
their  club-house. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  and  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  went  directly  to  the 
Grolier  Club,  where  they  spent  a  very  pleasant 
hour  looking  at  the  books  and  going  over  the 
beautiful  building,  which  the  club  had  very 
kindly  thrown  open  for  their  inspection. 

HARRIET  B.  PRESCOTT,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club  was  held  at  the  Drexel  Institute, 
West  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  November  13, 
1893.  The  meeting  was  opened  at  8:15  p.m., 
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Mr.  Edmands  In  the  chair.     About  25  members 
and  their  friends  were  present. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been 
read  and  approved,  the  clnb  listened  to  an  enter- 
taining paper,  entitled  "  Some  bibliographers," 
read  by  Mr.  John  Thomson,  librarian  of  the 
Free  Public  Library. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  questions  were  asked 
and  opinions  given  concerning  the  merit  of  the 
work  done  by  the  various  bibliographers  men- 
tioned. The  general  opinion  of  the  members 
was  to  the  effect  that  greater  care  should  be 
taken  by  bibliographers  in  vouching  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  titles. 

A  few  details  of  business  were  transacted  and 
the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

BESSIE  R.  MACKY,  Secretary. 


FLINT,  Weston.  Statistics  of  Public  Libraries  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  (Bureau  of 
Education  circular  of  information,  no.  7,1893.) 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Office. 
1893-  13  +  213  p.  O. 

This  report,  by  the  statistician  of  the  Bureau 
of   Education,   cannot  be   otherwise   than   wel- 
come to    the  profession.      Not  since   that   Bu- 
reau's report  on  Libraries  (1885),  issued  in  1887, 
has  there  been  a  distinct  report  on  American  li- 
braries, though  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1886-7  presented  a  series  of 
figures  and  tables  somewhat  supplementary  to 
the  report  of  1885.     The  present  list  cannot  be 
absolutely  compared  with  the  previous  one,  be- 
cause it  does  not  attempt  to  cover  exactly  the 
same  ground.     The  previous  list  endeavored  to 
record  all  libraries  of  300  or  more  volumes,  while 
that  under  consideration  contains  only  those  of 
loco  volumes  and   over.     To   make   a  relative 
comparison,   therefore,  between   the   two   it   is 
necessary  to  deduct  from  the  list  of  1885  all  li- 
braries so  small  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  list 
of  1893.    Omitting  these,  the  report  for  1885  con- 
tained 2987  libraries.     The  present  report  gives 
3804,  or  an  increase  of  over  27  £.     More  inter- 
esting still  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books 
shown,  which  illustrates  far  better  the  enormous 
library  development  of  the  last  eight  years.     The 
proportion  of  growth  averages  nearly  2000  vol- 
umes to  each  library,  or  an  increase  in  books  ol 
66  £.     In  other  words,  in  less  than  a  decade  the 
number  of  books  accessible   to   readers  has  in- 
creased 12,000,000,  or  rather  more  than  one  book 
to  every  six  inhabitants.     It  seems  probable,  by 
figuring  the  relative  increase,  that  had  this  report 
been  delayed  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  10  years 
instead  of  7,  it  would  have  shown  an  absolute 
doubling  of    the   number    of   books    in    public 
libraries. 

The  statistics  given  by  the  present  report 
cover  much  the  same  ground  as  the  former  re 
port.  In  the  main  list,  which  fills  all  but  33 
pages  of  the  report,  the  information  that  Mr 
Flint  endeavored  to  collect  is  entered  under  th< 
following  heads :  State  and  post-office;  Name  o 


ibrary;  Founded;  Own  or  rent  building;  How 
upported  :    taxation,    rent,    corporation,   fees; 
Circulating,  reference,  or  both;  Free  or  subscrip- 
ion;  Class  :  general,  theological,  school,  college, 
ociety,   medical,  law,  etc.;   Number  of  bound 
olumes;  Number  of  unbound  pamphlets;  Num- 
>er  of  bound  volumes  added  during  1891;  Num- 
>er  of  unbound  pamphlets  added  during  1891; 
Vumber  of  volumes  issued  for  home  use;  Num- 
>er  of  volumes  issued  for  use  within  the  library; 
Amount  received  from  taxation,  1891;  Amount 
eceived  from  other  sources;  Amount  of  perma- 
nent endowment;  Amount  expended  for  books 
n  1891;  Value  of  building;  Librarian  or  report- 
ng  officer. 

Naturally  the  returns  are  more  or  less  imper- 
ect,  depending  on  the  care  the  libraries  exer- 
cised in  responding  to  the  circular  of  inquiries, 
and  it  is  regretable  that  so  many  blanks  occur  in 
the  figures,  though  in  the  main  the  answers  are 
satisfactory. 

But  the  chief  list  is  by  no  means  the  only  in- 
brmation  given  in  this  report,  for  Mr.  Flint  in 
lis   introduction   has   tabulated   in  a  series   of 
tables  and  diagrams  a  most  interesting  series  of 
statistics,  covering  the  following  subjects  :  State- 
ment   of    statistics    of    libraries  in  the   United 
Stales   in   former   reports,  1870-90  ;   Libraries 
in  the  United  States  in  1891  of   looo   volumes 
and     over,    summary    of    statistics    of,    classi- 
fication according  to  size  ;  Summary  of  statistics 
as  to  support  of  libraries  in  the  United  States  ; 
Summary  of  statistics  of  libraries  in  the  United 
States  as  to  ownership  of  buildings,  circulating 
or  reference,  free  or  subscription,  etc.;  Summary 
of  statistics  of  libraries  as  to  class  ;  General  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  libraries  in  the  United  States 
as  to  number  of  volumes,  population  to  library, 
and  books  to  every  100  of  the  population  in  1891 ; 
Distribution   of  libraries  in  the  United  Stales, 
and  the  number  of  volumes,  by  geographical  di- 
visions ;  Increase  in  number  and  size  of  libraries 
from  1885  to  1891;  General  summary  of  statistics 
of  number  of  libraries,  volumes,  population  :o 
library,  and  books  to  every  icoof  the  population, 
in  1885  ;  Increase  in  number  of  libraries  from 
1885  to  1891;  Increase  in  number  of  volumes  in 
libraries  from  1885  to   1891;    Increase  in  aver- 
age size  of  libraries  from  1885  to  1891;  Decrease 
of  population  to  a  library  from  1885  to  1891;  In- 
crease in  number  of  books  to  every  100  of  the 
population  from  1885  to  1891,  with  percentages  ; 
Summary  of  statistics  of  libraries  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  for  1891,  by  Provinces  ;  Classifica- 
tion of  libraries  in  Canada, by  Provinces ;  Statistics, 
by  Provinces,  showing  how  libraries  in  Canada 
are  supported  ;  Summary,  by  Provinces,  showing 
whether  or  not  fees  are  charged  in  the  libraries 
of  Canada  ;  Summary,  by  Provinces,  showing  the 
number  of  libraries  in  Canada  lhat  are  reference 
or  circulating  or  both  ;  Detailed  stalistics  of  li- 
braries   of   over   looo  volumes   in   the   United 
States  in    1891,  arranged  by   states  and    terri- 
tories. 

To  satisfactorily  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
figures,  a  reference  to  the  report  itself  must  be 
made,  but  a  few  of  the  figures  seem  of  enough  in- 
terest to  print  here,  so  that  they  may  be  more 
clearly  comprehended.  Ihere  are  now  30  libra- 
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ries  in  the  country  exceeding  100,000  volumes, 
and  63  exceeding  50,000.  In  the  total  libraries 
of  over  looo  volumes,  one-half  are  in  the  divi- 
sion called  in  the  report  "  The  North  Atlantic," 
which  includes  the  New  England  states,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  and  an 
even  greater  proportion  is  shown  in  the  relative 
number  of  books  in  these  various  divisions,  the 
North  Atlantic  having  over  16,500,000  of  the  to- 
tal of  31,000,000.  Other  figures  under  these 
groupings  show  even  more  strongly  this  condi- 
tion: thus,  omitting  fractions,  every  9000  people 
in  the  North  Atlantic  section  have  a  library, 
while  it  takes  26,000  In  the  South  Atlantic,  42.- 
ooo  in  the  South  Central,  20,000  in  the  North 
Central,  and  15,000  in  the  Western  division.  So 
also  in  the  average  number  of  books.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  section,  to  every  100  of  popula- 
tion there  are  95  books;  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
48;  South  Central,  12;  North  Central,  33,  and 
Western  division,  53.  And  these  relative  fig- 
ures would  be  greatly  changed  in  favor  of  the 
North  Atlantic  but  for  the  practically  artificial 
concentration  of  books  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

One  point  of  possible  interest  revealed  by  the 
present  report  is  the  growth  in  yearly  library  ex- 
penditure. A  few  of  the  largest  are  as  follows: 
Riggs  Memorial  Library,  Georgetown,  $12,000; 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  $35,221;  Chicago, 
Public  Library,  $17.660;  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary, Baltimore,  $22,551;  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, $36,048  ;  Harvard  University  Library, 
$14,000;  Detroit  Public  Library,  $14,432;  Hack- 
ley  (Muskegum,  Mich.)  Public  Library,  $10,050; 
Minneapolis  Public  Library,  $12,890  ;  Omaha 
Public  Library,  $11,119;  Jersey  City  Free  Pub- 
lic Library,  $ri,ri6;  New  York  State  Library, 
$10,336;  Columbia  College  Library,  $16,801; 
New  York  Mercantile  Library,  $10,063, — making 
a  total  expenditure  for  these  14  libraries  of 
$234,287.  88  libraries  reported  a  yearly  expen- 
diture for  1891  of  $3000  or  over. 

There  are  omissions  from  the  list  which  are 
difficult  to  account  for;  the  most  noticeable  being 
the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  at  New  Orleans, 
and  the  Carnegie  Library,  at  Allegheny.  Nor 
are  omissions  the  most  serious  defect.  Such  a 
series  of  figures  it  is  impossible  to  tabulate  with- 
out errors,  and  almost  equally  impossible  to  test. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  certain  figures  are 
so  self-evidently  erroneous  that  they  should 
have  been  detected  in  the  mere  tabulation. 
Thus,  the  Arkansas  State  Library  is  credited 
with  accessions  of  4000  volumes  for  the  year 
1891,  and  an  expenditure  therefor  of  $100 — even 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  can- 
not be  bought  at  such  figures.  Again:  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library,  started  in  1852,  and  having 
a  total  of  85,000  volumes,  is  credited  with  having 
purchased  in  1891  35,000  of  these — if  these  fig- 
ures are  correct,  we  can  only  express  our  sincere 
sympathy  for  Mr.  W.  D.  Perkins,  the  librarian, 
for  that  year's  labor.  The  Litchfield  Circulating 
Library,  which  is  credited  with  2800  volumes, 
is  claimed  to  have  added  4500  unbound  pam- 
phlets in  1891 — what  a  circulating  library  can 
possibly  want  with  these,  or  where  they  got  this 
number  from,  Is  almost  worth  an  inquiry.  The 


New  London  Public  Library,  which  started  in 
1882,  apparently  passed  the  first  nine  years  of  its 
existence  entirely  without  books,  for  with  a 
total  of  91 50  volumes  it  purchased  exactly  that 
number  in  1891.  The  Cairo  Public  Library  is 
credited  with  a  total  of  518  unbound  pamphlet?, 
although  it  added  15,559  such  ephemera  to  its 
collection  in  1891 — there  must  be  the  cleverest 
book-thief  in  Cairo  that  the  library  profession  has 
ever  yet  encountered!  The  Matson  Library  at 
Princeton,  111.,  which  was  started  in  1879,  has  1760 
books,  which  by  this  report  is  the  exact  number 
of  books  added  to  the  library  in  1891;  and  the 
Upper  Iowa  University  Library,  at  Fayette, 
started  in  1857,  bought  5000  volumes  in  1891,  at 
a  total  cost  of  $300,  though  they  are  given  a  to- 
tal of  but  5000  volumes.  Equally  questionable  are 
the  statistics  of  the  Mansfield  (La.)  College  Li- 
brary, the  American  Institute  (N.  Y.)  Mining  En- 
gineers' Library,  and  the  Olneyville  (R.  I.)  Free 
Library  Association.  Even  more  questionable 
is  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  State  Normal  School  Li- 
brary, founded  in  1871,  and  having  but  1900  vol- 
umes, though  buying  in  1891, 2136  volumes.  And 
these  are  mere  random  cases,  making  it  prob- 
able that  a  careful  scrutiny  would  detect  many 
such  glaring  discrepancies.  Mr.  Flint,  since  he 
places  upon  the  title-page  of  his  i>ook,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  own  name,  the  word  statistician, 
should  be  aware  that  statistical  information  is 
not  obtained  by  pitchforking  replies  to  circulars 
together,  without  test  or  comparison,  and  that 
as  a  statistician  he  should  have  detected  errors 
which  any  trained  proof-reader,  though  with 
no  special  knowledge  of  libraries,  would  have 
discovered  at  once.  A  more  general  criticism 
must  also  be  made  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
volume  is  printed,  for  the  octavo  page  necessi- 
tates the  printing  of  the  information  on  opposite 
pages,  thus  dividing  the  tables  in  the  middle, 
and  as  the  alignment  is  often  bad  it  requires  a 
counting  from  the  top  or  bottom  to  see  which 
lines  are  parallel.  P.  L.  F. 

SYDNEY  (New  South.  Wales)  FREE  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY.    Australasian   bibliography,   in  three 
parts;  catalogue  of  books  in  the  Free  Public 
Library,  Sydney,  relating  to,  or  published  in, 
Australasia.       Sydney,    Government    printer, 
1893.     435  +  582 +  226  p.  Q. 
From  the  preface  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  we  quote:  "When  the  original  li- 
brary, which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  im- 
portant institution,  was   established  in   1826  as 
a   mere   private   enterprise,  under  the  name  of 
the  Australian  Subscription  Library,  Australian 
patriotism  had  hardly   been  developed,  and  all 
the  yearnings  of  the  founders  were  towards  the 
old  country,  to  which  most  of  them  hoped  soon- 
er or  later  to  return;  and  the  literature  which 
they  had  learned  in   their  youth  to  respect  ap- 
peared to  them  much  more  important  than  (what 
seemed  by  comparison)  the  worthless  and  ephem- 
eral publications  of  those  days  within  the  colony. 
"  The  importance  of  having  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  all  books  published  either  in  or  on  Aus- 
tralasia was  not  fully  recognized  until  after  the 
oldest  and  less  prominent  publications  had  be- 
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come  either  so  expensive  or  so  difficult  to  pro- 
cure that  students  and  compilers  of  history  were 
much  hampered  in  proceeding  with  their  work. 

"After  the  Australian  Subscription  Library 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  government,  which 
gave  it  its  present  name,  and  in  1870  appointed 
trustees  for  its  management,  these  gentlemen, 
being  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
made  it  their  duty  to  procure  every  book  of  Aus- 
tralasian interest  which'they  had  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  by  purchase  or  otherwise." 

The  present  catalogjs  brought  down  to  1888, 
at  which  time  the  collection  contained  nearly 
8000  books  and  pamphlets.  Nearly  5000  more 
have  been  added  since  then,  and  supplementary 
catalogs  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time.  Es- 
pecial pains  were  taken  to  complete  the  catalog  in 
time  for  distribution  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  The  catalog  was  compiled  by  the 
librarian,  Robert  Cooper  Walker,  and  his  staff. 
It  is  in  three  parts.  "  Part  i,  a  complete  list  of 
authors,  etc.,  with  full  title;  part  2,  authors  of 
books  relating  to  the  colonies,  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Queensland,  Western  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  Polynesia,  New  Guinea;  part 
3,  a  complete  classified  subject  and  title  catalogue, 
with  a  general  index  to  the  subjects."  The  li- 
brary uses  a  fixed  location  system  in  assigning 
its  book  numbers. 

The  work  with  its  projected  continuations  is 
a  very  well-planned  foundation  for  a  national 
bibliography  of  Australasia.  The  first  part  of  a 
general  catalog  of  the  library  is  promised  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  L.  A. 

Cibraru  (Kconomti  anft  f  istorg. 

GENERAL. 
SCUDDER,  H.  E.    School  libraries,    (pp.  678  -  681 

in  Atlantic,  Nov.,  1893.) 

A  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  school  li- 
braries, the  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
their  rapid  increase,  especially  in  California, 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  New  York.  The  conclusions 
reached  are  that  "  not  only  should  teachers  and 
superintendents  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  li- 
braries ;  there  should  be  a  systematic  endeavor 
to  enlist  the  intelligent  interest  of  pupils.  Regu- 
lations, not  too  petty,  but  looking  toward  the 
dignity  of  books,  should  hedge  the  use.  The  de- 
vices of  larger  libraries  should  be  employed,  not 
in  the  way  of  encumbering  the  administration, 
but  of  making  it  orderly.  It  would  be  well  if 
care  wei-e  taken  in  the  choice  of  editions,  so  that 
the  scholarly  treatment  of  books  by  editors  and 
publishers  should  stand  for  value  in  the  eyes  of 
buyers  and  users." 

LOCAL. 

Allegheny,  Pa.  Carnegie  F.  L.  On  Nov.  6 
the  library  committee  adopted  rules  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  pay  of  substitutes  and  assistants 
by  a  civil  service  system.  It  will  henceforth  be 
required  that  all  assistants  be  chosen  first  as  sub- 
stitutes or  sub-assistants  by  means  of  a  com- 
petitive examination  in  writing.  The  examina- 


tion shall  include  all  the  usual  branches  of  a  good 
English  education.  Special  importance  shall  be 
given  to  skill  in  penmanship  and  to  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  English  literature.  A  general 
average  of  70  per  cent,  in  all  branches  of  study 
and  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  in  any  one  branch 
of  study  shall  be  required  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. Of  the  successful  candidates  the  six  hold- 
ing highest  percentages  —  one  of  whom  shall  be 
proficient  in  German  —  shall  constitute  the  sub- 
stitute list,  no  two  names  from  the  same  ward 
appearing  thereon  at  the  same  time.  From  this 
list  the  librarian  shall  secure  such  extra  help  as 
is  needed  at  any  time,  the  pay  of  substitutes  be- 
ing $1.25  per  day,  and  in  future  the  regular  as- 
sistants shall  also  be  promoted  from  the  substi- 
tute list.  The  librarian  is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend assistants  for  cause,  and  the  suspensions 
may  be  made  permanent  by  the  committee  on  his 
recommendation.  During  absence  or  at  other 
necessary  times  the  librarian  is  authorized  to  se- 
lect one  of  his  assistants  to  take  his  place. 

Auburn  (Me.}  P.  L.  (Rpt.)  Added  750;  total 
5000.  Issued  1 1,854 (Set.  53  %\  juv.  29$).  Total 
no.  cards  issued  472. 

"  During  the  last  year  books  were  drawn  out 
by  the  teachers  for  use  in  the  schools,  each  teacher 
being  entitled  to  from  three  to  five,  according  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  her  room.  The  books 
are  sent  to  42  different  school-rcoms.  The  total 
number  charged  was  1721,  the  largest  number 
for  any  one  room  91.  The  privilege  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  larger  part  of  the  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  selections  were  made  with  care, 
and  were  so  far  as  possible  in  line  with  the  work 
of  the  schools,  being  chiefly  history,  biography, 
travels,  and  scientific  works.  Some  juvenile  fic- 
tion of  a  high  class  was  read,  but  no  novels  were 
allowed.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  measure,  it 
has  been  noticed  that  the  private  reading  of  some 
of  the  children  has  improved  in  quality." 

Boston  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  trustees  have  just 
accepted  the  care  and  custody  of  the  library  of 
John  Adams,  once  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  supervisors  of  the  Adams  Temple  and 
School  Fund,  who  were  in  immediate  control  of 
this  valuable  collection  of  books,  voted  to  make 
such  disposition  of  it,  thinking  thus  to  make  it  of 
more  educational  use.  The  Adams  Library  is  at 
present  deposited  in  Crane  Memorial  Hall  in 
Quincy,  and  the  transfer  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  new  Boston  Public  Library  building  is  ready 
for  occupancy. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  F.  L.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  books  of  reference  is  being 
given  on  Monday  afternoons,  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  institute  and  to  the  public.  The 
course  is  directly  helpful  to  those  using  the 
reference  department  of  the  library.  Lectures  in 
general  literature  are  given  before  the  School  of 
Library  Training  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Avery,  of  the 
library  staff,  late  of  the  staff  of  the  "Century 
Dictionary, "and  are  attended  by  many  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Library  School,  both  within 
and  outside  the  institute.  "  Early  French  Poetry 
and  the  Modern  Provenjal  School  "  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  lecture  of  the  course  on  French 
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literature  ;  it  will  be  followed  by  lectures  on 
Spanish  and  Russian  literature.  Those  upon 
Scandinavian  authors  were  heard  with  special 
interest. 

Canton,  III,  A  new  library  building  is  in  proc- 
ess of  erection  at  this  place. 

Chicago,  III.  Newberry  L.  The  work  of  mov- 
ing the  Newberry  Library  to  its  magnificent  new 
building  on  Walton  Place  was  begun  on  Nov.  14, 
and  an  army  of  workmen  with  teams  and  wag- 
ons were  kept  busy  from  early  morning  till  late 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  take 
thousands  of  books  down  from  their  shelves  and 
give  them  another  home  in  anew  building,  and 
the  library  authorities  are  going  to  take  plenty 
of  time  in  moving  in  order  to  do  the  work  well. 
It  will  probably  be  two  weeks  before  the  library 
will  be  ready  for  visitors  in  the  new  building, 
but  meantime  it  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  the 
old  quarters. 

The  new  building  covers  half  of  the  block 
bounded  by  Clark  St.  and  Dearborn  Ave.  and 
Oak  St.  and  Walton  Place,  and  it  will  admit  of 
enlargement  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  square. 
As  it  now  stands  the  library  covers  an  area  of 
300  by  60  feet.  It  is  built  of  solid  granite,  is 
(our  stories  in  height  and  is  Spanish-Roman- 
esque in  style.  A  broad  Sight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  entrance  from  Walton  Place  to  the  main 
floor,  which  is  of  white  marble.  The  upper 
floors  are  of  red  tile.  Only  the  second  floor  is 
yet  completed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  books 
will,  in  consequence,  be  but  temporary.  The 
departments  that  will  finally  be  located  on  the 
third  floor  will  meantime  be  combined  with 
those  on  the  second  floor.  This  floor  will  be 
divided  into  six  rooms,  which  will  house  the 
library  for  the  present,  until  the  third  floor  is 
finished.  Room  A,  on  the  west  side,  65  x  51  feet, 
will  contain  books  on  history,  geography,  and 
travels,  biography,  natural  science,  and  archae- 
ology. Room  B,  immediately  east  of  this, 
45  x  60  feet,  will  hold  books  on  religion  and 
serials.  Room  C,  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
60  x  56  feet,  will  contain  books  on  medicine,  po- 
litical economy,  social  science,  and  education. 
Room  D,  east  of  the  central  room,  45  x  30  feet, 
will  be  used  as  a  reading-room.  Room  E,  ad- 
joining, about  the  same  size,  will  contain  docu- 
ments and  bound  newspapers,  and  Room  F,  to 
the  extreme  east  of  the  building.  51x47  feet, 
will  be  devoted  to  fine  arts,  useful  arts,  music, 
literature,  language,  and  philosophy.  On  the 
ground  floor,  immediately  west  of  the  main  en- 
trance, will  be  the  reception-rooms  and  biblio- 
graphical collection.  To  the  extreme  west  is  a 
large  room  which  will  be  used  as  an  auditorium, 
also  class-rooms  for  study  of  special  subjects. 
Off  the  main  entrance  to  the  front,  on  either 
side,  are  the  porter  and  cloak  room  and  the 
business  offices  of  the  Newberry  estate.  East  of 
the  main  entrance  and  extending  back  to  the 
outer  court  are  the  rooms  to  be  occupied  by  the 
library  trustees.  Room  G,  immediately  east  of 
these,  will  be  filled  with  books  on  bibliography. 

The  administration  rooms  are  located  at  the 
extreme  east  end  of  this  floor.  There  is  a  large 
room,  51  X47  feet,  which  will  accommodate  the 


official  force,  and  small  rooms  at  the  back  for 
the  use  of  Dr.  Poole  and  his  assistants. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  On  the  morning  of 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  30,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  building  was  laid, 
with  brief  ceremonies.  Notwi'hstanding  the  cold 
weather  a  large  crowd  was  present,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  invited  guests  in  addition, 
besides  the  members  of  the  library  board  and 
persons  connected  with  the  library.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Dr.  Emil  T.  Hirsch,  president  of 
the  board;  Mayor  G:  B.  Swift,  and  Daniel  L. 
Shorey. 

The  building,  of  which  the  corner-stone  was 
laid,  will  be  the  actual  library  structure,  and  will 
be  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  library  en- 
closure. It  will  be  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1895,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  books  will  be 
actually  on  their  shelves  within  two  years  from 
this  time.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  memori- 
al hall,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  library  build- 
ings, was  laid  on  May  30  last,  with  due  pomp  and 
ceremony,  by  Grand  Army  men.  This  was 
noted  in  the  L.  j.  at  the  time  (18  :  198),  and  was 
inadvertently  supposed  to  be  the  corner-stone  of 
the  actual  library  building. 

Cleveland,  0.  Case  L.  On  Nov.  8  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  the  Greek  classical  works  con- 
tained in  the  library;  works  on  Greek  coins,  cus- 
toms, antique  gems  and  rings,  vases,  sculpture, 
drama,  architecture,  music,  and  literature  were 
displayed.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Roman  classics  and  of  the  works  on 
Florence,  Venice,  England,  and  France.  The 
library  is  specially  well  supplied  with  classical 
literature. 

Connecticut  State  Library  Commission,  Hart- 
ford, Ct.  The  commission  has  sent  out  a  "cir- 
cular relating  to  public  libraries,"  giving  the 
full  text  of  the  recent  library  law,  with  directions 
as  to  starting  a  library  wiih  state  aid,  and  urging 
such  action  upon  all  interested. 

Cornell  Univ.  Z.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Rpt.)  Add- 
ed 22,816;  pm.  1800;  total  133,823;  pm.  26,900. 

"  The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  was 
the  gift  of  the  remarkably  complete  and  valu- 
able Moak  Law  Collection,  containing  about 
12,000  volumes,  presented  to  the  law  school  by 
Mrs.  Board  man  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Williams,  as  a 
memorial  of  Judge  Douglas  Boardman,  the  first 
dean  of  the  school.  By  this  generous  gift  the 
law  library  was  more  than  doubled  in  extent 
and  placed  at  once  among  the  very  foremost  law 
libraries  in  the  land. 

"  Too  late  to  appear  in  the  statistics  of  the 
year,  but  not  too  late  for  brief  mention  in  this 
report,  there  have  been  added  to  the  gifts  made 
within  the  year  closing  July  31,  two  notable  col- 
lections. First,  from  a  generous  friend  of  the 
university  the  library  receives  the  entire  private 
library  of  the  late  Professor  Friedrich  Zarncke, 
of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  estimated  to  contain 
about  13,000  volumes,  and  remarkably  complete 
in  the  departments  of  Germanic  philology  and  lit- 
erary history.  Second,  from  Willard  Fiske,  an 
exceedingly  rich  collection  of  Dante  literature, 
which  he  has  brought  together  within  the  past 
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few  months,  already  numbering  over  1500  vol- 
umes, and  including  many  rare  and  costly 
works." 

In  the  catalog  department  "  11,192  volumes 
(including  1514  pms.),  588  theses,  and  28  maps 
were  cataloged  for  the  general  dictionary  cata- 
log. The  special  catalog  of  the  Rhaeto-Roman- 
ic  collection  is  practically  ready  for  the  press, 
and  will  probably  appear  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

"In  the  fall  term,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Co- 
lumbus celebration,  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive exhibition  of  Columbiana,  comprising  many 
rare  volumes,  portraits,  maps,  and  fac-similes, 
was  brought  together  from  the  collections  of  the 
library,  and  displayed  in  the  show-case  in  the  en- 
trance-hall." 

The  university  has  just  issued  &  small  12- 
page  pamphlet,  entitled  "Twenty-five  years  of 
the  annals  of  Cornell  University  Library,  1868- 
J893."  prepared  by  Librarian  G:  W:  Harris. 

On  Nov.  4  the  library  received  from  A.  Abra- 
ham, of  the  firm  of  Abraham  &  Strauss,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  a  gift  of  two  fine  collections,  one  of 
looo  volumes  on  the  German  philosopher  Kant, 
and  the  other  of  500  volumes  on  Spinoza.  With 
these  are  included  a  fine  collection  of  portraits 
of  both  these  philosophers,  comprising  all  the 
authentic  copies  that  have  ever  been  published. 
The  collections  were  purchased  in  Leipzig.  The 
Kant  collection  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the 
wotldjas  compared  with  the  literature  of  the 
kind  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  three  or  four 
times  as  rich.  The  Spinoza  collection  is  the 
fruit  of  50  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  a  zealous 
collector,  and  for  completeness  is  nowhere  ex- 
celled. 

East  St.  Louis  (III.)  P.  L.  The  East  St.  Louis 
Library,  hitherto  noted  in  the  L.  J.  as  being  in 
Missouri  (L.  J.,  17  :  394;  18  :  441)  is  in  reality  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  being  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Hallo-well,  Mass.  Hubbard  F.  L.  In  1 8 70  the 
Hallowell  Social  Library  was  established  through 
the  efforts  of  a  ladies'  society  organized  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  winter  of  1892  it  was  suggested 
that  the  library  might  be  made  a  free  public  li- 
brary if  the  necessary  funds  could  be  secured  for 
its  maintenance,  and  Gen.  T:  H.  Hubbard  gave 
$20,000  for  that  purpose.  Part  of  the  sum  was 
devoted  to  enlarging  the  library,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Hubbard  Free  Library.  As 
it  now  stands  the  building  is  77  feet  long,  divided 
into  two  sections  —  the  reading-room  and  the  li- 
brary —  by  a  gothic  archway.  The  reading-room 
is  44  x  32,  and  the  library  54  x  32.  At  the  left 
of  the  library  is  the  librarian's  office,  10x18, 
containing  a  large  open  fireplace.  The  windows, 
12  in  number,  are  of  gothic  cathedral  form, 
measuring  10  x  18;  the  walls  are  frescoed,  and 
the  woodwork  is  of  ash  and  walnut.  The  entire 
cost  of  additions  and  improvements  amounted  to 

%  I3.OOO. 

Hartford(Ct.}  P.  L,  (55th  rpt.)  Added  3630! 
total  not  given.  Issued  118,184  (fict.  55  #;  juv. 
25  #).  Receipts  $12,851.60;  expenses  $12,143.95. 

The  library  opened  in  its  new  building  as  a 


free  public  library  on  Sept.  15,  1892;  the  new 
reading-room  in  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  was 
opened  Jan.  2,  1893;  and  the  reference-room  was 
opened  Feb.  4,  1893.  Under  the  new  regime  the 
work  of  the  library  has  largely  extended  in  many 
directions.  The  report  is  chiefly  devoted  to  de- 
scribing the  increase  in  circulation  and  usefulness 
brought  about  by  the  removal  of  the  library  to 
the  new  building  and  its  establishment  as  a  free 
public  library;  it  is  more  fully  quoted  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  (See  p.  511.) 

Iowa  State  Library,  Des  Moines,  la.  (Biennial 
rpt.,  1891-93.)  Added  5560;  total  44,813. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $5000  has  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  mis- 
cellaneous departments.  Numerous  and  valuable 
additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  periodical 
department. 

Milford,  Ct.  Taylor  Memorial  L.  Ground 
was  broken  on  Nov.  8  for  the  Taylor  Memorial 
Library  Building.  The  building  is  given  to  Mil- 
ford  by  H:  A.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  whose 
summer  residence  is  in  the  town.  Col.  Taylor's 
gift  was  made  on  condition  that  the  town  select 
a  suitable  site,  purchase  it,  and  give  a  bond  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  $1000  per  annum  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  library  for  a  period  of  50 
years.  All  of  this  was  done  at  the  time  the  gifc 
was  offered.  The  building  will  be  of  stone  and 
brick,  72  x  33  feet,  and  will  cost  $25,000;  it  will 
be  completed  about  May  i,  1894. 

New  Haven  (Ct.)  P.  L.  (6th  rpt.)  Added 
4989:1013120,967.  Issued  131,348  (fict.  57-5  #; 
juv.  21. o#).  New  cards  issued  to  borrowers  3736. 
Receipts  $12,673.01;  expenses  $10,787.77. 

"  Two  bulletins  of  new  books  were  issued  in 
October  and  November  respectively.  As  usually 
is  the  case  when  no  advertisements  help  to  pay 
the  cost  of  printing,  the  sales  did  not  cover  the 
expenses.  But  the  effect  on  the  circulation 
seemed  to  be  very  beneficial,  changing  its  char- 
acter to  a  certain  extent  for  a  few  months.  But 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  cataloging 
new  books  and  preparing  new  catalogs  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  to  continue  the  issue  of 
the  bulletins.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time 
it  may  be  advisable  to  continue  them;  especi- 
ally as  it  now  seems  feasible  to  reduce  the 
expense  greatly  by  using  the  type  for  other  pur- 
poses, if  the  linotype  process  be  used.  The 
catalog  of  1889,  of  which  3000  copies  were  print- 
ed, and  which  was  sold  at  10  cents  a  copy,  was 
out  of  print  in  July,  1891.  Preparation  of  a  new 
catalog  was  begun  in  April,  this  year,  and  the 
catalog  was  issued  about  August  i,  and  sold  at 
20  cents  a  copy.  5000  copies  were  printed.  The 
new  catalog  is  totally  different  from  the  old  one, 
being  an  alphabetic  subject  catalog,  with  titles 
and  authors  in  case  it  appeared  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  often  wanted  by  the  public;  but  with 
the  least  popular  books  omitted.  Juvenile  books 
were  also  omitted,  to  be  included  in  a  separate 
juvenile  catalog." 

Librarian  Stetson  says  :"  The  presence  of  a 
policeman  in  the  library  has  been  of  very  bene- 
ficial effect.  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  only 
by  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  law  can  the 
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attendance  in  the  reading-rooms  be  rightly  regu- 
lated. It  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  order  by 
preventing  outbreaks,  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
out  loafers  whose  presence  is  a  detriment  to 
others  and  no  benefit,  or  little  benefit,  to  them- 
selves." 

New  Haven  (Ct.).    THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.;  containing  a  brief 
history  of  the  founding  of  the  library,  acts  of 
the  Legislature  and  Court  of  Common  Council 
relating  to  it,  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  the  rules  and  regulations,  with  a 
portrait  of  Philip  Marett,  and  other  illustra- 
tions.    New  Haven,  1893.     11.    24  p.  O. 
The  "  history  of  the  library  "  is  by  A.  Maxcy 
Hiller,  of  the  board  of  directors.     Besides  a  fine 
frontispiece    portrait    of  Mr.  Marett,  the  pam- 
phlet is  illustrated  with  four  full-page  half-tones 
and  two  small  cuts,  showing  views  of  the  library 
building,  inside  and  out. 

New  York  State  L..  Albany,  N.  Y.  On  Nov. 
18  three  additional  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
New  York  State  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 
This  makes  a  total  of  68  prizes  taken  by  the  ex- 
hibit. These  awards  are  designated  as  follows  : 
University  organization  as  a  whole,  administra- 
tive department,  examinations,  university  exten- 
sion, State  Library,  Library  School,  and  State 
Museum. 

Every  Thursday  evening  from  7  to  9  the  new 
books  of  the  week,  with  recent  arrivals  from 
abroad,  are  laid  out  for  inspection  on  the  tables 
in  the  Library  School  room,  and  visitors  are  ad- 
mitted to  examine  the  books  with  the  same  free- 
dom that  is  accorded  the  members  of  the  library 
staff. 

Norfolk  (Va.~)  L.  A.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
the  Norfolk  Library  a  free  public  library  by  hav- 
ing the  present  library  of  the  association  put  on 
a  public  basis,  thus  forming  a  nucleus  for  a  free 
public  library. 

Pittsburgh  (W.  Y.)  Free  Reading-Room. 
"  The  rooms  have  been  open  three  evenings  of 
every  week  since  April  9,  and  on  the  22d  of  May 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  travelling  li- 
brary from  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at1  Albany.  The  room  has  been  open  for 
32  weeks,  or  96  evenings.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  young  men  each  evening  has  been  nine; 
a  total  of  864  during  the  term  stated." 

The  travelling  library  has  been  used  by  95 
persons,  48  men  taking  out  134  books,  and  47 
women  taking  out  213  books  ;  the  total  issue  be- 
ing 344. 

Quincy  (III.)  P.  L.  The  Sunday  opening  of 
the  circulating  department,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
acting  librarian,  does  not  pay.  Experience  has 
so  far  demonstrated  that  a  dozen  or  15  per- 
sons come  for  books  each  Sunday,  but  with  few 
exceptions  they  are  boys  and  girls  who  could  as 
well  come  on  Saturday  or  after  school  on  other 
week-days. 


Seymour  (£*/.)  P.  L.'  A  special  town  meeting 
to  take  action  upon  the  offer  of  the  Public  Libra- 
ry Association  to  transfer  the  library  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  town  was  held  in  the  town  hall  on 
Nov.  21.  It  was  promptly  voted  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  public  library  free  to  all  inhabi- 
tants ;  also  that  the  town  appropriate  yearly  the 
sum  of  $200  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
the  library.  The  vote  of  the  town  meeting  of 
last  October,  appropriating  $200  to  aid  the  libra- 
ry association  was  rescinded,  and  the  meeting 
then  voted  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  library  asso- 
ciation of  all  its  property.  When  these  resolu- 
tions had  been  passed  the  library  association 
passed  out  of  existence  and  the  Seymour  Public 
Library  took  its  place,  the  action  making  it  pos- 
sible to  receive  the  $200  offered  by  the  state  to 
towns  establishing  free  libraries.  Nine  directors 
were  then  elected. 

Washburn  ( Wis.)  P.  L.  The  new  public  li- 
brary building  has  been  completed  and  was  for- 
mally accepted  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by 
the  city  on  Nov.  16.  It  is  built  of  brick  and 
cost  $51,000. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Birkenhead  (Eng.)  F.  P.  L.  The  annual  re- 
port shows  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  books 
issued  by  the  lending  department,  while  in  the 
reference  department  there  is  an  increase  of  10  % 
in  the  number  of  volumes  issued.  The  Sunday 
opening  of  the  library  was  discontinued,  experi- 
ence having  shown  that  it  was  not  appreciated. 
The  great  increase  of  the  reading  public  within 
recent  years  is  seen  on  comparing  the  number  of 
books  issued  by  this  library  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  (i  8 5 7  -  8)  and  its  last  (i  892  -  3).  In 
the  first  period  upwards  of  41,000  volumes  were 
issued,  in  the  last-named  period  upwards  of  252,* 
ooo,  an  increase  sufficiently  indicating  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  books  along  with  the  greatly  in- 
creased supply  of  them. 

Bradford  (Eng, .)  P.  F.  Ls.  (23d  rpt.)  Added 
5173;  total  74, 960;  issued  521,846.  No.  borrowers 
enrolled  during  year  10,896  (6117  males;  4779 
females). 

"The  library  of  books  for  the  blind  was 
opened  Dec.  10,  1892,  and  the  books  are  being 
well  used.  The  collection  consists  of  80  volumes, 
embossed  in  the  Braille  type,  and  includes  works 
on  history,  biography,  fiction,  etc.,  besides  many 
portions  of  the  Scriptures." 

Cambridge  (Eng.}  P.  F.  L.  (38th  rpt.)  Added 
1228;  total  39,763;  issued  97,615,  as  against 
102,625  in  the  previous  year.  "  The  decrease 
was  from  the  central  library,  but  it  was  not 
caused  by  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  borrow- 
ers. During  the  last  six  years  there  has  been 
but  little  variation  in  the  number  of  persons  bor- 
rowing from  the  libraries,  as  the  highest  number 
in  any  one  year  was  3129  and  the  lowest  2944. 
The  number  this  year  was  3038." 

A  new  edition  of  the  catalog  of  the  lending 
department  is  in  preparation. 

GARBELLI,   Fil.     Le    biblioteche    In  Italia  all' 
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epoca  romana,  con  ua'  a'ppendice  sulle  antiche 
biblioteche  di  Ninive  ed  Alessandria.  Milan, 
Ulr.  Hoepli,  1893.  16°,  3+223  p.  6.50  lire. 

Cont.  :  i.  Prefazione.  2.  Biblioteche  private. 
3.  Biblioteche  pubbliche.  4.  Appendice:  La  bi- 
blioteca  di  Ninive,  le  biblioteche  d'  Alessandria. 
5.  Saggio  bibliografico. 

Hamilton^Ont.^P.  L.  Two  courses  of  lectures 
on  Dante  are  to  be  delivered,  and  a  special  list 
of  Dante  literature  has  been  prepared  and  posted 
in  the  library;  special  lists  on  other  subjects  will 
follow. 

Paris.  Bibliothlqut  Nationale.  The  general 
inventory  begun  in  1875  has  just  been  finished 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Marchal,  assistant  li- 
brarian. This  inventory  shows  that  the  library 
contains  2,150,000  volumes,  without  mentioning 
the  provincial  newspapers  of  France,  which  are 
not  yet  in  bound  form. 


(Sifts  anb  Jteqnests. 


Leominster,  Mass.  By  the  will  of  ex-Alder- 
man Alvah  H.  Burrage,  recently  entered  for 
probate,  $5000  is  given  to  the  Leominster  Pub- 
lic Library  for  "  its  enlargement,  improvement, 
and  preservation,"  under  the  condition  that  the 
town  shall  keep  the  entire  library  fully  insured 
against  loss  by  fire. 

Lynn,  Mass.  By  the  will  of  Elizabeth  M. 
Shute,  widow  of  the  late  W:  Shute,  Lynn  re- 
ceives property  valued  at  $100,000,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  library  building. 

Manchester,  Vt.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Willing,  of  Chicago, 
has  given  a  library  building  to  Manchester,  her 
old  home.  She  has  bought  a  site  in  an  excellent 
location,  and  will  erect  on  it  a  bluestone  build- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  A  bequest  of  $2500  for  the 
founding  of  a  public  library,  made  by  William 
Stenson  shortly  before  his  death,  in  1875,  has 
just  been  made  available.  The  provisions  of  the 
bequest  were  that  the  money  should  be  invested 
in  good  security  until  $10,000  should  be  raised 
by  public  subscription.  This  amount  has  been 
secured  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  leading  members 
of  the  association,  and  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  bequest  and  accumulated  interest,  amounting 
In  all  to  about  $5000,  will  go  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing. 

Princeton  (N.  /.)  College  L.  On  Nov.  20  the 
library  received  from  Moses  Taylor  Pyne,  of 
New  York,  a  large  number  of  autograph  letters 
and  documents,  including  an  autograph  letter  by 
William  of  Orange,  and  various  papers  executed 
by  English  kings.  On  the  same  date  Junius  S. 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  gave  to  the  library  a  valu- 
able collection  of  various  editions  of  the  classics 
from  the  Aldine  Press,  in  fine  preservation. 


QTataloging  anfc  Classification. 


HARTFORD  (Ct.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BULLETIN,  v. 
15,  nos.  1-4,  1893;  including  new  books  added 
January -October,  1893,  and  books,  both  new 
and  old,  in  science  and  useful  arts.  79  p.  O. 

PLAINFIELD  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.     Finding-list  of  the 
Plainfield  Public  Library  and  Reading-room. 
Plainfield,  1893.     28+369  p.  O. 
Contains  index  of  subjects;  Author  list;  Sub- 
ject   list;    Reference    department;    Biography; 
Fiction  (titles  only)  ;  and  Juvenile  (titles  only). 
Printed  on  manilla  paper.     Well  arranged;   but 
the  volume  is  rather  too  bulky  and  unwieldy  for 
convenient   use;   it   would   have   been   better   if 
printed  on  thinner  paper. 

SALEM  (Mass.')  P.  L.  Fifth  supplement  to  the 
finding-list  of  the  Salem  Public  Library,  Octo- 
ber, 1893.  8+80  p.  O. 

Contains  the  additions  to  the  library  from  Oct. 
I,  1892,  to  Sept.  30,  1893,  arranged  on  same  plan 
as  the  previous  finding-list;  i.e.,  Index  of  sub- 
jects; Subject-list;  Fiction,  title-list;  Author-list. 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BULLE- 
TIN for  November  has  a  "  special  reading-list  " 
on  the  "  History  of  France,  1515-1774,"  extend- 
ing from  the  reign  of  Francis  i.,  1515,  to  the 
Regency  of  Orleans,  1733. 

The  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  LIBRARY  BULLETIN 
for  October  contains  a  short  "  List  of  periodicals 
for  1892,"  shelved  in  the  library. 

FULL    NAMES. 
Sullied  by  Harvard  College  Library. 

Church,  James  Robb  (University  football); 
McMurry,  C:  Alexander  (The  elements  of  general 

method  based  on  the  principles  of  Herbart); 
Manson,   Nathaniel   J. ,   has    no    middle    name 

(Inter-oceanic  ship-canal  communication  by  the 

American  Isthmus); 
Taylor,  D :  Watson  (Resistance  of  ships  and  screw 

propulsion). 


AVHANDLINGAR  ock  Program  utgivna  vid  Sven- 
ska  ock  Finska  Akademier  ock  Skolor  under 
aren  1855-1890.  Bibliografi  av  A.  G.  S.  Jo- 
sephson.  Hafte  I.  Upsala,  Almqvist  &  Wik- 
sell,  1893. 

"This  publication,  the  first  >$#/?<?  of  which  is  now 
issued,  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  Swedish 
bibliography.  Briefly,  it  will  consist  of  a  cata- 
log of  all  the  academic  theses  delivered  in  the 
Swedish  and  Finnish  universities  and  colleges,  as 
well  as  of  the  theses  written  or  defended  by 
Swedes  and  Finns  abroad,  and  an  epitome  of 
the  contents  of  the  '  Arsskrifter '  or  annual 
registers  of  the  universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund. 
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The  arrangement  will  be  an  alphabetical  one  of 
authors,  provided  with  a  systematic  index,  and 
exhaustive  bibliographical  details  are  promised, 
modelled  on  the  system  adopted  at  the  Library 
of  Halle.  Theses  by  the  same  author  will  be 
sub-arranged  chronologically  and  anonymous 
works  will  come  last  of  all.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  a  first  number,  the  publication  will  be 
a  model  of  precision  and  minuteness.  The  only 
fault  to  find  is  that  the  notes  are  written  in  a  sort 
of  phonetic  Swedish,  which  is  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  irritating." — At/i.,  Nov.  ir. 

BATES,  Katharine  Lee.  The  English  religious 
drama.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893.  c. 
4  +  254  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.50. 

A  bibliography  of  15  pages  gives  lists  of  use- 
ful reference  works,  books  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, etc. 

CUGIA  PILO,  G.  Bibliosofia;  il  libro  (sua  defini- 
zione)  e  la  biblioteca  (suo  ordinamento) ;  idee 
generali.  Sassari,  G.  Dessi,  1893.  160  p.  8°. 

FILIPPINI,  Enr.  Notizie  storico-bibliografiche 
intorno  all'  archivio  di  S.  Francesco  in  Fabri- 
ano.  Foligno,  Artigianelli,  1893.  15  p.  8°. 
FUMAGALLI,  G.  Antonio  Blado,  tipografo  ro- 
mano  del  secolo  xvi ;  memoria  storico-biblio- 
grafica.  Milan,  Ulr.  Hoepli,  1893.  122  p. 
16°. 

GAYANGOS,  P.  de.  Catalogue  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  Spanish  language  in  the  British  Museum. 
IV.  London,  Clowes  &  Sons,  1893.  7-345 
p.  4°. 

HEGEL,  G:  W:  F:  The  ethics  of  Hegel;  trans- 
lated selections  from  VisRechtsphilosophe,  with 
introd.  by  J.  Macbride  Sterrett,  D.D.  Bost., 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1893.  c.  11  +  216  p.  D.  cl., 
fi.io. 

Contains  a  brief  bibliography  of  Hegel's  ethi- 
cal works,  ethical  treatises  in  the  spirit  of  Hegel, 
and  Hegel  biographies. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  Bait.  Bibliogra- 
phia  Hopkinsiensis,  1876-93.  Parts  2  and  3, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Bait., 
1893.  50  p.  O. 

The  chemical  section  was  prepared  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall; 
the  geological  and  mineralogical  section  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  G:  H.  Williams  and 
Prof.  W:  B.  Clark.  "  Papers  not  of  a  chemical 
or  of  a  geological  character  are  occasionally  enu- 
merated, for  completeness  of  statement,  when  the 
principal  scientific  work  of  the  individual  has 
been  in  these  fields."  Includes  the  "important 
publications  of  present  and  former  members  of 
the  academic  staff  during  the  period  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  university;  also  a  full  bibliog- 
raphy of  present  and  former  fellows  and  gradu- 
ates; a  few  important  papers  by  other  members 
of  the  university  are  also  enumerated." 


KATALOG  over  den  arnamagnaeanske  Hand- 
skriftsamling.  Udgivet  af  Kommissionen 
for  del  arnamagnaeanske  Legat.  —  Band  II. 
Hefte  I.  Samling  af  Bestemmelser  vedkom- 
mende  det  arnamagnaeanske  Legat,  etc.  Co- 
penhagen, Gyldendal,  1893. 
"It  is  now  162  years  since  Prof.  Arne  Mag- 
nusson  bequeathed  his  unique  collection  of  Ice- 
landic mss.  to  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  where  for  more  than  30  years 
he  had  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  Danish 
antiquities,  being  the  first  Icelander  so  distin- 
guished. The  catalogue  of  this  valuable  collec- 
tion, of  which  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume 
is  now  published  (vol.  i.  appeared  in  1889),  has 
therefore  been  issued  none  too  soon,  and  foreign 
scholars  can  now  rightly  estimate  for  the  first 
time  the  importance  of  the  treasures  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Arnamagnaean  Foundation  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Kr.  Kalund,  the  editor  of  the  present 
volume,  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  biblio- 
graphically  perfect  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
allow.  It  contains  1047  titles,  of  which  670  are 
quartos  and  the  rest  octavos,  the  octavo's,  how- 
ever, including  the  duodecimos  and  still  smaller 
sizes.  Each  title  is  preceded  by  a  brief  intro- 
ductory description,  and  succeeded  by  a  note  de- 
tailing its  history  and  origin.  Many  of  these 
notes  are  from  the  hand  of  Magnusson  himself, 
usually  in  Icelandic,  occasionally  in  Latin,  and 
very  rarely  in  a  mixture  of  both." — Atk.,Nov.  n, 

LINTON,  W.  J.     Life  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

N.  Y.,  C:  Scribner's  Sons,   1893.     4-198  p. 

O.  (Great  writers  ser.)  cl.,  $i. 

Contains  a  full  bibliography  and  chronological 
list  of  writings  (16  p.). 

ROOSEVELT,  Th.,a«^  GRINNELL,  G:    Bird,  tds. 

American  big-game  hunting.     N.  Y.,  Forest 

and  Stream  Pub.  Co.,  1893.    c.     345  p.  il.  O. 

cl.,  $2.50. 

An  appendix  gives  an  account  of  "  The  litera- 
ture of  American  big-game  hunting." 

SCHAFF,  Ph.  D.D.  Theological  propaedeutic. 
[Also]  A  ministerial  library;  by  Rev.  S:  Mac- 
auley  Jackson.  N.  Y.,  C:  Scribner's  Sons, 
1893.  c.  10+536+60  p.  O.  cl.  net,  $3. 
Contains  classified  bibliography  of  a  minis- 
terial library,  chiefly  of  books  in  English. 

SPALDING,  F:  P.     Notes  on  the  testing  and  use 
of  hydraulic  cement.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Andrus 
&  Church,  1893.    c.    5  +  108  p.  S.  cl.,$r. 
The  fourth  chapter  contains  a  selected  list  of 

recent  periodical  literature  on  the  subject. 

TUCKERMANN,  Bayard.  William  Jay  and  the 
constitutional  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  :  with  a  preface  by  John  Jay.  N.  Y., 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1893.  c.  23+185  p.  pors. 
O.  cl.,  $2.50. 
Contains  a  4-p.  bibliography. 
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VINCENT,   Marvin   R.,    D.D.      Students'    New 
Testament   handbook.     N.   Y.,   C:   Scribner's 
Sons,  1893.     8  +  160  p.  O.  cl.,  net,  $1.50. 
Contains  many  references  to  books  useful  in 

New  Testament  study. 

ERRORS. 

IT  would  save  inquirers  some  disappointment 
and  vexation  if  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  or  some 
other  journal  would  print  such  typographical 
and  other  errors  as  might  be  pointed  out.  I 
send  a  few  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
in  this  way  : 
Cushing's  Initials,  i  :  50,  I  col. ,27!.,  for  "the 

old  love   and  the  new,   18 — ,"  read   "  or  the 

bachelor's  ward,  N.  Y.,  1857." 
I  1256,  2  col.,  29  1.,  and  2  : 133,  i  col., 

19  1.  from  bot.,   for  "  Mrs.    Horace  Wemys 

Smith"  read  "  Mrs.   Hannah  Whitall  Smith." 
i  :i28,  2  col.,  2  1.,  for  "  Milgenwatha" 

read  "  Milkanwatha." 
i  1264,  i  col.,  1.  5,  6,  7,  "  The  insurgent 

chief  "  was  written  by  James  McHenry.    Hal- 

kett  &  Laing,  2  :  1239,  make  the  same  error. 
Cent.  Diet.,  p.  2312,  2  col.,  37  1.  from  bot.,  for 

"  pad3"  read  "pad3." 
Contemp.  Rev.,  45  :  895,  2  1.  from  bot.,  for  "  G. 

S.  Davies"  read  "  Samuel  Harris." 
Poole's  Index,  i  :  26,  2  col.,  14  1.  from  bottom, 

for  "  107  "  read  "  199." 
• —  i  :  443,  i  col.,  17  1.,  for  "663  "  read  "  633." 

—  i  1928,  2  col.,  6  1.,  for  "  31 "  read  "21." 

—  2  1444,  2  col.,  33  1.,  for  "  22"  read  "  28." 
Bull.    Bost.    P.    L.,3:65,   12  1.    from  bottom, 

"xvii.,  p.  37,"  and  "  viii.,  p.  72,"  are  wrong. 

Bates  Hall,  Bost.  P.  L.,  I  1841,  2  col.,  19  1.,  for 
"  30,  ii.,  S.  M."  read  "30,  ii.,  H.  M." 

Histor.  Fiction,  Bost.  P.  L.,  1875,  p.  ii,  2  col., 
top,  for  "  Helen  Hazlett,  Gennair,"  read 
"  M.  H.  Tatem,  Glennair."  Miss  Tatem  was 
a  teacher  in  Phila. 

Clarke's  Cone,  to  Shak. ,  1853,  L.  &  B.  Through- 
out the  book  the  references  to  the  greater 
part  of  Act  ii.,  sc.  i,  in  Mid.  N's  Dr.  are  given 
as  ii.  2,  and  all  of  those  of  the  2d  scene  are 
given  as  ii.  3. 

Lit.  World,  |v.  io,  p.  III.,  under  Kip,  L.,  for 
"  268  "read  "278." 

Sabin,  ;Bib.  Am.,  6:  515.  9'!.  The  ist  ed.  of 
Ford's  Raids  was  dated  1863  and  has  313  pp. 

Holden  &  L.,  Hist,  of  Lock  wood  family,  Phil. 
1889.  In  the  index,  p.  866,  there  is  "  Ed- 
mond,  Mr.,  633,  634,  635."  On  those  pages  is 
"  Edmond  Lockwood,"but  no  "  Mr.  Edmond." 
On  p.  837,  i  col.,  22  1.  from  bot.,  for  "  I577d, 
Edmond,  321"  read  "  i577d  Ann,  321."  In 
the  index  only  one  ref.  is  made  to  Edmond 
Lockwood,  and  that  is  incorrect.  The  name 
occurs  several  times  on  pp.  633-35. 

English  Catal. ,  1864,  p.  169,  2  1.  from  bot.,  for 
"  Queen  mother,  . .  Bentley,  1841, "read  "  The 
queen's  poisoner;  or,  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Bentley,  1841."  The  book  was  issued 
by  Bentley  in  1844  as  "  The  queen  mother," 
and  he  issued  it  again  in  1853  as  "  Catherine 
de  Medicis;  or,  the  queen-mother." 

JOHN  EDMANDS. 


IN  looking  over  a  file  of  so  accurate  a  review 
as  the  Academy,  I  find  a  serious  blunder  in  v.  41: 
I29  (2  Ja.  1892).  The  English  reviewer  has  it 
that  "Main  travelled  roads"  was  written  by 
Hamlin  Garnet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Eng- 
lish edition  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  does  not  read  that 
way  on  the  title-page. 

GEORGE  F.  BOWERMAN, 

ALBANY,  Dec.  5,  1893  [STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL]. 
INDEXES. 

Electrical  Engineering,  published  by  F :  Deland, 
The  Rookery,  Chicago,  begins  with  the  Novem- 
ber number  a  new  arrangement  of  the  "  synop- 
tical index  of  current  electrical  literature  "  that 
has  always  been  an  important  feature  of  this 
little  technical  monthly.  The  index,  which  has 
heretofore  been  incorporated  in  the  magazine,  is 
now  broadened  in  scope,  and  as  "  Deland's 
synoptical  index  of  current  technical  literature  " 
is  published  separately  as  a  supplement  to  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  It  covers  technical  articles 
appearing  in  the  chief  American  and  foreign 
periodicals  and  books  on  technical  subjects. 
The  titles  of  the  articles  recorded  are  accompa- 
nied by  brief  descriptive  notes,  giving  the  special 
subject  covered,  the  manner  of  treatment  and 
point  of  view  of  the  writer,  also  data  as  to  length 
of  article,  illustrations,  diagrams,  and  tables,  if 
any.  The  index  is  arranged  under  subjects ; 
each  subject  has  a  separate  page  ;  the  pages  are 
printed  on  one  side  only,  and  instead  of  being 
bound  in  usual  magazine  form  are  perforated  and 
held  together  by  a  silk  cord.  This  arrangement 
is  to  allow  of  forming  a  continuous  subject  index 
by  separating  the  pages  and  filing  the  sheets  of 
the  current  number  in  their  proper  position  in 
the  preceding  copy;  each  subject  sheet  is  consec- 
utively paged,  thus  facilitating  filing.  It  i:,  an- 
nounced that  the  index  may  also  be  printed  on 
cards,  arranged  for  card  indexes.  The  index 
supplement  to  the  November  issue  consists  of 
56  pages,  covering  42  subjects,  and  containing  617 
entries. 


anfc  JJImiber0. 


As  a  specimen  of  "  library  humor  "  the  follow- 
ing reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  a  guarantor's 
signature  is  a  gem,  and  as  a  specimen  of  "  Eng- 
lish as  she  is  wrote "  it  out-Billings  Billings. 
Possibly,  sickness  may  account  for  the  erratic 
murder  of  the  queen's  English  —  the  correspond- 
ent was  certainly  laboring  under  a  very  bad  spell: 

As  written. 

DER    SAR     Misder    Jacob    Schwartz     I    en 
signed  Dye  Bil  my  on  every  teng  well  be  o  ried 
Jost  truly 

Translation. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Mister  Jacob  Schwartz.  I  signed 
the  bill  [certificate]  my  own  [self].  Everything 

will  be  all  right.  Yours  truly, 

J .  SCHWARTZ. 
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